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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  CowLBT,  notwithstan<ling  the  pen- 
ury of  English  biogimphy,  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Spimt,  «n  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imainn'' 
•tion  and  elegance  of  language  have  deiervMJly 
■eC  him  hjgh  m  the  ranks  of  uterature ;  but  his 
leal  of  friendfliiip,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 
prodooed  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history : 
DO  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  be  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  lUnff  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown 
Gonfusea  and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 
gyric. 

AauiHAM  CowLET  was  bom  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  el^iteen.  His  father  was 
^grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  been  less  carefully  sup- 
pressed. .Ihe  onussion  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  SL  Dunslan's  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  father  was  a  sectanr.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  conse- 
quently left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  strug^ng  earnestly  to  pro- 
cure him  a  literary  education,  and  whcs  as  she 
lived  to  the  a^  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
seeing  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  laas^  from  Sprat's  account,  that 
be  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

Id  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  ^y 
Spenser's  Fairy  Clueen ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of 
verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  Such  are  the  accidents  whidi^  sometimes 
remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensitjr  for  some  certain  science  or  emplov- 
meaty  which  is  commonly  called  genius.  Tne 
true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
aocidwnteUy  determined  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  gnat  painter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fonaneM  for  his  art 
ttcited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardsoo's  treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
ntowestminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tiqgiiished.  He  was  wont  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
**  That  be  had  this  defect  m  lui  nemoiy  atthat' 


time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  tKe  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surelv  very  difficult 
to  leli  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  busks,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
politeness.  But  in  the  author*8  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  wna,  he  says,  such 
'*an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  mles ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per- 
form his  exercises  without  them,  and  beinff  aa 
**  enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  the  Elnglisb  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  "  to  lisp  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as 
to  more  t^idy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;*  con- 
taining, with  other  TOetical  compositions,  **  The 
tragical  History  of  ryramus  ana  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  afler. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Lovers  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  aome  time  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 


*  This  Tolume  wu  not  pabUshed  bcfon  1633,  wh«n 
Cowley  was  Afteen  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as 
former  Uographers,  seems  lo  have  been  misled  bv  the 
portrait  of  Cowlej  belnc  by  mlstaks  marked  wka  the 
ago  of  thinssn  years^-.-*. 


COWLEY. 


In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,'*'  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davideis ; " 
a  work,  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  ji^reatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  "Love's  Riddle,"  with  a  poetical 
deaication  to  Sir  Keneira  Digby ;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance aH  nit  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious;  and  *^ Naufragium  Joculare," 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  models;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York, 
ne  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
**  Guardian,"  a  comedy  which  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation ;  though  daring  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  wms  sometimes  pri- 
vately acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643.  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parliament  ejected  from 
Camorid^,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John's 
College,  in  Oxford  j  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  ''  The  Puntan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  lust  col- 
lection of  his  Works  ;t  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  elc- 

Eince  of  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
ndness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whoso  notice  cast  alustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  thfe  parliament,  he  followed  the  qiicen  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
aflerwards  Ead  of  St  Alban's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  dc- 
cyphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
king  and  queen  :  an  employment  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  nonour.  So  wide  was  his  pro- 
vince of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  ana  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  ''Mistress"  was  publish- 
ed;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  nis  pre- 
face to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "poets  are 
scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
fieve,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and   uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 

*  He  was  a  candidate  this  year  at  Wefltminater  School 
Tor  election  to  Triniir  College,  but  proved  unaucceaaftil. 
— N. 

t  In  the  flrit  ediUon  of  this  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote, 
"  which  waa  naver  Inserted  in  anv  collection  of  hia 
worlu  ;^*  but  he  aHerad  the  expression  when  the  LIvea 
were  eoUacted  into  voluinaa.  The  satire  waa  added  to 
Cow|aj*a  Works  by  Um  pacdcular  dir«c(kmof  Di.  John- 
•©n.— If. 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
letterra  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
ne  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deserved  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,!  who  had  means  enough  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own 
inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  waa 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  'iiad  resolution 
to  tcU  hia  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica^ 
tions.    The  desi  re  of  pleasing  has  in  different  men 

C reduced  actions  of  heroism,  and  effusions  of  wit ; 
ut  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  **  airy  notliing,"  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  tne  bustle  of  the  world,  to  find  usefiil 
studies  and  serious  employment  No  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  lue  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  Tha 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to 
an  ^borate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  difiers  only  by  the  infrequency  ojf 
his  folly  from  nim  who  praises  beauty  which  h« 
never  saw ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt ;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken  ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhiUt 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despaiffp 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  ana 
sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  waa 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real  importance 
with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  tnat  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  afterwards  Eari  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in 
*' Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  collection  of  papers 
published  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  those  of  otlier  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  tilings  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  aoove  the  afiectation  of  imseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  Uttle  forwarded  by  flowers  of 
rhetoric 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  agitation : 

"  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  belie\ing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutnal  ne- 


1  BamssU  Anacrsontcak— Dr.  J. 
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ecHity  of  an  accord  is  Yisible,  the  King  ia  per- 
saaflM  of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  troth  (wlitch  I 
take  to  be  an  aigument  above  all  the  rest,)  Viigil 
has  told  the  same  thing  to  thai  purpose.'* 

This  expression  from  a  secretarr  of  the  present 
tnne  would  be  conndered  as  snerely  ludicrous,  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentations  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinii^ed  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
ofnaTing  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
YtoiT^hi  Lots,^  and  to  hare  given  sonic  credit 
ts  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  <<  business,**  says 
dpnit,  '^  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  being  no  longer' useful  at  Paiis,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  th»  nation.** 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seiied  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment, from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without 

•  Consulting  the  Vlrfilian  Lots,  Sonei  VirgiUana,  ia 
a  method  of  divination  by  the  opening  of  Vir^,  and  ap. 
plying  to  the  clrcanMancea  of  the  peruser  the  first  jpaa* 
■age  HI  either  of  the  two  pages  that  ne  accidenullv  axes 
Ms  eve  nn.  It  Is  said  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falk- 
Isad  beiiig  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
sf  tbeir'Tucure  Ibrtunrs,  and  met  with  passages  equally 
snlnoua  to  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  following : 

At  beUo  aadacis  populi  vexatns  et  armis, 
Flaibus  eztorris,  complexu  arulaus  lull, 
Aazllittm  Imploret,  videatquo  indlgna  suorum 
Fnnera :  nee,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacts  tniqua 
Tradlderit,  regno  aut  opiata  luce  fruatur : 
9«d  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  iahumatus  arena. 

•Sneid  It.  615. 

Tet  let  a  race  onnmed,  and  haughty  foes, 
#    Hia  peaceful  entrance  wkh  dire  arms  oppose, 
Op|ras*d  with  numbers  In  th>  unequal  field, 
Hjamen  diseouraged,  and  himself  expelPd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  flrom  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  sub>eeu  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  umimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when,  ai  length,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  bard  conditioiks  may  he  buy  his  peace ; 
Nor  let  him  tlMOi  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  &I1  untimelv  by  some  hostile  hand. 
And  lie  uiibary*a  on  the  barren  sand. 

Dtyden, 

Lori  Falkland's : 

IVon  hae,  O  ?alla,  dederas  pronisaa  parent!, 
Cautius  uf  flSBvo  relies  le  crcilere  Marti. 
Haud  Isnarus  eram,  quantum  nora  gloria  in  armia, 
Etpraouke  decus  primo  ceitamine  posseL 
Primiiia  {avenis  misera,  belliquc  propinqui 
Dura  rudlmenu,  et  nulla  exaudita  Deonim 
Tola,  preceaque  me«  * 

•SneidxLl&L 

0  Fallas,  thou  hast  (aiPd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  ¥rith  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword; 

1  wam*dthee,  but  in  vain,  fbr  well  I  knew 
"What  penis  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  btood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 
Young  as  thou  wen  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  eursM  essay  of  arms,  disastroua  doom, 
Frelnde  of  bloody  fields  and  fightt  to  oome ! 
Hard  elements  or  onauapicious  war, 

VaiB  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavalUng  eare ! 

Dfydtn. 

Boffman,  In  hfs  Lezleon,  gfvaa  a  vary  aailalhetory  ac- 
eaum  of  this  pracdea  of  aeeklng  Ossa  in  hooka:  and 
aawa,  thai  ii  was  used  bv  the  Pagana,  the  Je wWh  RabWna, 
and  even  i he  early  ChrlsUan* ;  the  lauer  taking  the  New 
Teicamcnt  for  their  oracle.— K. 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarixurongh. 

This  year  ho  published  his  poems  with  a  pi^ 
face,  in  which  ho  soems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  wUch 
was  mterpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
lo>*alty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  "Us 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever.** 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  liis 
biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him ; 
and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  coivse  of  business  that  employed  all  hia 
da3rs  and  half  his  nifhts,  in  cyphering  and  d^ 
cjrpherin^,  comes  to  his  own  country,  and  steps 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enouflh  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  ouict  and  of  nfety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  tor  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  aui^ 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  torget  tliat,  if  his  activity  was 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
*to  dissemble  the  main  dcsuifn  of  his  coming 
oyer;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  *' complying 
with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,)  he  obtained  an 
order  to  Y>e  created  doctor  otph^'sic ;  which  bdnir 
done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-wiU 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  into  France  again, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death. 

This  is  no  favourable  representatlbn,  yet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  bo  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  Die  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  ho  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
b}^  intelligence  or  any  other  act  If  he  only  pro- 
mised to  be  auiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  tree  him  from 'confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whoso  miscarriage  in  a  just  canse  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without 
any  violation  or  his  integrity,  rogam  his  liberty,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  lor, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
He  that'is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  notiiing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
littie.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  witli- 
out  security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled  :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

"  He  continued,'*  says  his  biographer,  "  under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  doTivorance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
France,  and  act  again  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his 
friend's  penniision. 
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Of  the  verses  on  OKvcr's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appearance.  There 
is  a  discourse  concerning  his  ^vemment,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  phjTsic,  however,  he  was  made  at 
Oxford,  in  December,  1657;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  amons  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  practice;  bnt  his  preparatory  studies 
have  contributed  something  to  tne  honour  of  his 
coimtry.  Consideringly  botany  as  necessary  to  a 
physician,  he  retired  mto  Kent  to  gather  plants ; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
aflfccts  all  suDordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
try. He  composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the 
qualities  of  herhs,  in  elegiac  verse ;  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  in 
heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  m  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetnr,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
anj  Mav*s  poem  appeared,*  seemed  unable  to 
contest  me  palm  witn  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Lai^  porfbrmanccs  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  He  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restotaticn,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  service,  and  with  consciousness  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
great  abilities,  he  naturdly  expected  ample  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fkult,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  that 
great  numbers  were  inevit  ' 
Cowley  found  his«reward 
He  had  been  promised 
and  Second,  tne  mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but 
he  lost  it,**  says  Wood,  '*by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  muses." 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortijfication ;  having,  by  such  alteration  as  he 
thought  proper,  6tted  his  old  comedy  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  for  the  stage,  he  produced  itf  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Cutter  of  ColemanpStreeL"! 


*  By  Mayia  poem  we  are  here  to  understand  a  continu- 
ation of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
by  Thomaa  May,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  -who 
flourished  In  the  reicos  of  James  and  Charles  I.  and  of 
whom  A  Ufe  is  fiven  in  ihe  Biographia  Britannica.— H. 

f  1668. 

;  Here  is  an  error  fn  the  desitnation  of  this  Comedy, 
witlch  our  author  copied  from  the  title-page  of  the  later 
cdltioiMi  of  Cowley's  Works  :  the  titia  of  the  play  itself 
is  without  the  article,  '*  Cutter  of  CoJeman  street,"  al- 
though a  saerry  nharking  fellow  abooi  dia  town,  named 
Cutter,  if  a  pijneipal  chAraaer  in  iL— & 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  afterward  censured  as  a  satire  on  £e 
IQna's  party. 

Mr.  Drytien,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  th« 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  "  That. 
when  they  told  Cowley  how  Uttle  fiivour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill- 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak- 
ness Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
that  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it.  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  the  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gn^ 
dation  and  comparison,  to  tlm>w  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence 
and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  the  reason ;  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge  of  disaA 
fection  he  exculpates  himself  in  his^preface,  by 
observing  how  nnlikely  it  is  that,  having  fbt 
lowed  the  royal  familv  through  all  their  dis- 
tresses, "  he  should  cnoose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appeara,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
of  Downes,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  his  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode  called  "The  Complaint :"  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  mdanehdy  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  mali- 
ciously enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ» 
ten  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat  •  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  fiist  in- 
troduced by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teamed. 

"  BaToy-missing  Cowlev  came  into  the  covrt. 

Making  apoloeics  for  his  bad  play ; 
Every  one  gave  nim  so  good  a  report. 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say  t 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  nis  thought,  a  rebokv^ 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly : 
Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  hui  piufu)  Melancholy.'* 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  fiiufing,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  preferment  confened  upon  him 
which  he  expected,  while  others  for  their  money 
carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented 
into  Surry." 

**  He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  weary 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  lonff 
compliance  to  foreign  mannerai  He  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  thoiigh 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quiet  Thoee  were  the  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination 
of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
hie  former  business,  had  atili  called  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delighta  of  solitary 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  ^e  nudice  aoi  ftitteiics  of  for- 
tunes" 


COWLEY. 


So  diflbrently  are  things  teen !  and  bo  different- 
ly are  they  shown!    but   actions   are  visible, 
though  motiTes  are  secret  Cowley  certainly  re- 
tired;   first  to  Barn-elms,  and  afterwards   to 
Chertsey,  in  Surry.     He  seems,  however,  to 
have  lost  oart  of  his  dread  of  the  kum  of  men,* 
He  thought  hims^  now  safe  enough  from  in- 
trusion, without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans;    and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter   in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle 
of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way  back, 
w^n  solitude  should  grow  tedious.      His  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated : 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Elari 
of  St  Albania  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
.fluch  a  lease  of  the  dneen's  lands  as  a&rded 
liim  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  will  be 
•oUcitously  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let 
them  perose  one  of  his  letters  accidentiuly  pre- 
served by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  ^  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

"To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertsey,  May  81, 1665. 

"The  first  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
00  great  a  cold  with  a  defluzion  of  rheum,  as 
iiia3e  me  keep  mv  chamber  ten  days.  And, 
two  after,  had  sucn  a  bruise  on  my  nbs  with  a 
lalL  that  1  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 
MU  in  my  bed.  Tlds  is  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.  And,  b^iiaes,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my 
oei^bours.  What  this  si|[nifies,  or  may  come 
to  in  time,  Gh>d  knows :  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
end  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.  Another 
n^ortnne  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me, 
lad  failed  to  come,  even  tnough  you  told  Mr. 
Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call 
monslri  timiU.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hart  BO  far  witlun  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
aneeftain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) 
as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then,  me  thinks, 
you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
upon  St  Ann's  Hill.  You  might  very  conve- 
niently come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
lying  there  one  night.  I  write  this  in  pain,  and 
oun  say  no  more :   Vtrhum  SmpientV* 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of  solitude ;  for  he  died  at  the 
Porch-hoosef  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  Iwried  withgreat  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer, and  Spencer,  and  iungCharies  pronounced, 
''That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  EngUnd."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and 
this  pofrthumous  praise  may  MLfelV  be  credited, 
as  it  nas  never  been  contxa&cted  by  envy  or  by 
faction. 

Such  are  the  remaiks  and  memorials  which  I 
have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narmtiVe  of  Dr. 
Sprat ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  either 

— ■' -  1 

♦  L'AlIefro  of  Milton.— Dr.  J. 

t  Now  ill  the  poMeMion  of  Mr.  Citfrk,  Alderman  of 
Lflndon.  Dr.  J.— BAr.  Clark  waa  in  1798  alected  to  the 
tanportanc  office  of  Chamberlain  of  London  -,  and  baa 
wrnj  jtar  aince  been  unanimously  rO'elocted.— 9. 


party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  transactions  in  general  exDressions, 
and  to  leave  curiosity  often  unsatisfied.  What 
he  did  not  toll,  cannot  however  now  be  known ; 
I  must  therefore  reoommmd  the  perusal  of  his 
woriL,  to  which  my  narration  can  oe  considered 
only  as  a  slender  supplement 

Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in- 
tellectual pleasum  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  ne- 
glected at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  chanflee  and 
fashions,  and  at  difierent  times  takes  difierent 
forma.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centunr,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets:  of  whom,  in  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning, 
and  to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  en- 
deavour: but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
rhyme,  instead  of  wnting  poetry  they  only 
virrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear ; 
for  the  modulation  wfs  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  iwly  iQuad  tQ  Im  ^fs^fis^^. counting,  the 
sylUbi^s. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  tightly  denomi- 
nated poetry  rl^mi  /ic^ifnd^,  an  imUatwe  art^  these 
writers  win,  without  great  wrong,  lose  thsit 
ri^t  to  the  name  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing :  they  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  painted  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations 
of  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden  confesses  of 
himself  and  Us  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Poi>e,  as  being 
"  that  which  has  been  often  thouffh^  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,*'  toey  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  meir  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de- 
preases  it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  lan- 
guaj^e. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adeouate  con- 
ception, that  be  considered  as  wit  wnich  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  foUnd  it  wonders  how  he  missed;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 

found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  efibcts  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  ri^^orously  and  philosophi- 
cally consider^  as  a  kind  of  aiscordia  eoneora ;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblancos  in  things  apparently  un- 
like.   Of  wi^  thus  defined,  they  haye  more  than 


enou^ThsmoattietaoKeiwaaiideu  an  yoked 
by  violence  tf^otber ;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
Micked  Tor  iltuMratknu,  corapaiuoDa,  and 
Hons  1  thcLr  learning  iiutnicta,  and  iheir  atiti- 
tlply  Hurprises  ;  but  the  raader  common]}-  thinka 
his  improcomcnt  dearly  bought,  and  though  be 
■omctimpt  admirea,  ia  aeldont  pleased. 


wilJ  bo  rpsdily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
■urceaarul  in  repreaenting  or  moving  the  alfeo 
tiona.  Aa  they  were  wholly  employed  on  soms- 
thing  nneipected  and  surprising,  tbcy  bad  no 
rogatd  to  that  uniformily  of  sentiment  which 


idtlor  done^  but  wrote  lathwu  beboldi 
than  pnrlalters  of  human  nature ;  u  beioga 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  iiiipuaivG  and  at 
leisure;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks 
on  Iho  actions  of  men,  and  tbe  viciasitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentalion  of  aorrow.  Their  wish  was  only 
to  «ay  iriiaC  they  hopad  had  never  bean  said 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  thear  teach 
than  the  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
oompreheneioD  and  pipanse  of  thouRhl  which  at 
once  tills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  lint 
effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  seoond 
rational  admiration.  Bubhmity  is  produced  by 
■fgregalion,  and  littleness  by  dispcrsiDn.  Qreat 
thoughts  are  always  general,  and  coneiat  in  poai- 
tions  not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  desciip- 
tiono  not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  anhtlenF,  which  in  ita  cai- 
frinal  import  means  exility  of  particles,  ia  taken 
in  ita  metaphorical  meaniDg  for  nicety  of  dia- 
tinction.  Thoee  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  nnvolty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatneea  ; 
for  great  thirigs  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
aervation.  Their  Bttanipla  were  alwaya  ana- 
lytic ;  IhoT  broke  every  intage  into  fragments  ; 
and  eonld  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particnlentias  the  pros- 
pects irf'  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  be 
who  dissects  a  aon-beom  with  s  prism,  can  oi- 
hilHt  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  nooiL 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  Oie  snbGme, 
they  endeavoured  to  snp^y  by  hyperbole  ;  their 
ampliiicabon  had  no  limits ;  ihey  left  not  only 


f  confuaed    magnificence, 
noi  oniy  couia  not  be  eredilsd,  bnt  coold  noi  oe 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilitieB, 
is  never  wholly  lost ;  if  they  frwjuently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  falsa  conceits,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unejtpected  truth :  if 
their  conceits  were  ftir-fetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carrioge.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  So 
man  could  be  born  a  metaphyncal  poet,  nor  as- 
nimo  the  diniily  of  a  writer,  by  deacriptioa* 
Cnpicd  from  desciiptiona,  by  imitations  bomw- 
ed  from  imitations,  by  traditiaiial  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rbyma,  and 
volubility  of  ayllablea. 

In  peroang  the  works  of  this  race  of  anthat*, 
the  cmnd  is  exerejsed  either  by  recollection  or 
loqnii? ;  cillnt  somelUng  ahvady  Isanwd  it  t« 


be  retrieved,  or  souMthing  new  is  to  be  e: 
ined.  ir  their  greatneaa  seldom  elevates, 
acutmeta  oflcn  surprises ;  if  the  irsagiii  " 
notatways  gratified,  at  least  the  poweri 
flection  and  oomparieon  are  employed  j  una,  m 
tlw  mass  of  materials  which  ingeniona  absuFdilT 
has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  naeftu 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  fonnd  buried  oer- 
haps  in  groBsness  of  eipression,  but  useful  lo 


those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  «•, 
when  Ihcy  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  mni 
polished  lo  elegance,  may  give  lustre  la  weffc* 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copioas- 
nessoTsenlimeuL 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  bdiere, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followefa,  bmi, 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  of  very  eitensive  and  various  knowledge; 
and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  nvgedneaa  of  his  linear 

When  their   reputation  was  high,   they  had 

uniloubtcdly  more  tmitatots  than  time  has  left 
behind.  Their  immediate  successars,  of  whom 
nny  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Clcive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony 
of  our  numbers.  Millon  tried  the  metaphysic 
style  only  in  his  linos  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predecte- 
sors,  luivin)!  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  not 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable  style 
remained  chieflvHith  Cowleyj  Snckhng  conhl 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it. 

CaiTiciL  RsHiKKS  are  not  easily  understood 
witliout  examples;  and  I  have  therefore collect- 
of  the  modes  of  writing  by  which 


this  species  of  poets,  (for  poets  they  were  called 
■   theii     ■  ■ 

thisi 
desirous  of  being  admired  then  untlerstaod,  Omy 


by  themselves  and   t 

nently  distiriguished. 

As  the  authors 


of  this  race  were  perlisps  in 
^  admired  then  understood,  H.  ^ 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  ^pm  recesses  oil 
learning  not  very  ranch  frequented  by  cotmaon 
readers  of  poetiy.     Thus  Cowley  on  Know 

Thaiacred  itsb  inldsiihsfAlr  orchard  (tbwj 

Tht  phcEnli  Truth  dtd  Da  U  rn^ 

And  buill  his  perfiuoM  iiM<, 
Thu  right  Pnrrihrrlan  ir»  whkh  dkl  ma  loflc  sheW) 

Sn  ci«iir  ih'^  "l^^nd'drtiiw, 

Thi  Tfrj  shHle  ibcj  can  did  cKlui  llfbu  onshtaw. 


ibuibatuUDTallln  k. 
Thus  Donne  ehorrs  his  medioiiia]  knowbdf* 
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In  every  thine  there  naturally  grows 
A  bakamum  to  Keep  it  freeh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  tnjured  by  extrinsic  blowi ; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  bahn  in  yon. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  euchingredientft,  have  made 

A  mithridaie,  whose  operation 
Keepa  off,  or  cures  what  can  t>e  done  or  said. 

Though  the  followin«r  lines  of  Donne,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  have  something  in  them 
too  scholastic,  they  are  not  inelegant : 

This  twili;?iit  of  rwo  years,  not  pajt  nor  next. 
Some  omMem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  (his, 

"Who,  meleor-fike,  of  fituff  and  form  perpiext, 
WiioM  what  and  where  in  disputation  is. 
If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  mias. 

I  Hum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 

That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  1  have  f  rgot, 

Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  show'd  me  you. 

Donne. 

Yet  more  ahstmse  and  profound  is  Donnc*s 
rejection  upon  Man  as  a  Microcosm  : 

If  men  be  wortds,  there  ia  In  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion. 
All  lh»;  W'-rldv-*  riches  :  and  in  sood  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  formes  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoughts  so  far-fetched,  as  to  he  not  only 
anezpected,  hut  unnatural,  all  tlicir  books  are 
fall. 

TO  A  LAST  WHO  WROTE  POESIES  FOR  RINGS. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 
Bav,  like  a  ring,  th'  equator  heaven  does  bind  : 
When  heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  Us  will  be,) 
'TIS  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there. 

For  it  wanteih  one  as  yet, 
Then  the  sun  iMse  ihrough't  twice  a  rear. 

The  sun,  which  ia  eateem'd  the  §oa  of  wit. 

Cotcley. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about 
identity  in  pliilosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
more  perplexity  appli^  to  Love : 

Five  years  Ago,  (says  story,)  I  lored  you, 
For  which  ye^  call  me  moet  inconstant  now  j 
Pardon  me,  MiHarn,  you  mistake  the  man ; 
For  I  am  not  thb  same  that  I  was  then  ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  twas  then  in  me, 
And  that  mr  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 
Were  more  inconstant  tar ;  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  thinjga  most  stitmgely  inconstant  prove. 
If  from  one  subject  ihey  t'  another  move  ; 
My  members  then  the  father  members  were. 
From  »  hence  these  lake  their  Urth  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  ]oye  what  th'  other  did, 
'Twere  incest,  which  by  natmre  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographi- 
cal poetry,  compared  to  travels  throu^  different 
■XHintries: 

Haat  thoQ  not  (bund  each  woman's  breast, 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  izavelled,) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose. 
In  countries  so  uncivilized  as  Uioaa  r 
Lust,  the  scffrching  dog-etar,  here 

Kages  wrth  immoderate  heat; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 

III  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 
The  soil's  all  barren  aaoo,  or  rocky  stone. 

Cottlfy 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  hisafiection,  iecompcured 
10  Egypt: 
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The  hite  of  k^gype  i  sustain. 

And  never  feel' the  dew  of  rain. 
From  ( loiids  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowing  of  the  heart  below. 

Covley. 

The  Lover  supposes  his  Lady  acquointed  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice ; 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear: 
When  sound  in  every  other  part. 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  (oo  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  re- 
cited of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  sounds 
arose  remained  for  a  modem  to  discover : 

Th'  iingovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew  ; 
An  anlesa  war  from  thwaning  motions  grew  ; 
Till  they  to  number  and  flxt  rules  wt-re  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  Bass ;  the  Treble,  dame  arose. 

Cotcley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti- 
cal account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  understood, 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Assia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doth  each  tear, 
Wliich  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  tliat  impre  sion  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  heaven 
dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — "Confusion  worse  con- 
founded :" 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here. 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere, 
Or  each  is  both,  ana  all,  and  so 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Donne. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telescope  7 

Though  Ood  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he : 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  prononion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  gooif  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Yiftues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought 
together? 

Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  undenhrieve, 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  ahe  aavowson  fly 

Incumbency .' 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails, 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males. 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span. 
The  sober  Julian  were  th»  account  of  man, 
WhUst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian.      ^ 

Cittvelana. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  theee 

may  be  examples 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 

Send  me  tt  least  a  sigh  or  two, 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 
As  shall  tbeiiuelrei  make  wings  to  get  to  you. 
I  Cowley. 


SaluMOCBldlhsDdufipuakbtd. 


Uenfl^ 


A  universal  ccnBtemalion : 


Mtcnca  uidliarror  flu  Ibc  plKii  n'rauiul; 
Kcbo  kolfduHKutanput  itaEKuod. 
Their  fictions  were  often  Tudent  and  unnatunL 


TtIC  flih  irauDd  hFt  rmwdad,  ulbcrdo 

rhough  eniT  DlKhl  tfie  lun  biiuelf  Hi  lliBrs. 

Ctmlry. 


He  wjoj"  ih»  Ml 


fFMle,  fUr,  and  gtLjt 
■a  fulhku  A;(U  Drib;  Hit- 


Here  buda  H  L,  mud  Iben  a  B, 
Hen  nnuu  >  V,  and  there  a  V, 
And  all  ibi  floutkhloi  laUEia  aund  In  rowa. 

Ail  thej  Kught  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  iniguire  whether  their  allusions  were  to 
things  high  or  low,  elegant  or  gross:  whether 
they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great 
lo  the  Uttle. 


Thi  wound,  a^ldl  jau  jcninalf  bar 

Which  makaa  na  afy^ttrhtjoi  allr& 

Cardlalaofplirgl'a  ■»  DOir, 


h-tnftrior  world'alkntaiDilAca 

ia  Bprii>tra  and  amalleal  wh*ala  dl 
f  Oh  wbote  afaln  tt  imrj  part. 


A  coal-pit  has  not  often  firand  ha  poet;  bnt, 
tluLt  it  may  not  want  its  dae  honour,  ClcneUfMl 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  bud  : 


bebeai,iirUghi?arwDu)i 
•I-Pli™™l»'it. 


The  atu  'a  beaTat 


Theb  thoQ^ta  and  eifnessiona  were  sontfr 
timea  gtoesly  absurd,  tind  such  as  no  fignree  oi 
licence  can  reconcile  to  the  undeiBtanding. 


d  daallD^d  ia  tfltRITm  ' 


FniBi  hara  ih'  alia;,  (lorn 


Cmlty 


The  pth]ca>  TaTDor  li  dLITda^d  0>T  ll], 

Aed  anwa  lAt  court  wrih  nara,  and  dcHh  prsTaec, 
Tnll^hl  and  power,  iheall-erFd  flrmameui 

FIral  her  ere  klndlea  «h«r  ladiea'  aiea, 
Then  from  ifacit  beama  ibelT  jawola*  iuen*  rlat 

And  all  it  wanaih,  and  llifai,  and  good  daalra. 

They  were  in  rery  little  care  to  clothe  their 
lotions  with  elegaaee  of  dress,  and  therefore 
oitB  the  notice  and  the  pnise  which  are  often 
gained  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  mors 
dilwent  lo  adorn  their  thouahts. 
Thnt  a  miatrei!*  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
1  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expressed  : 

Thou  In  m J  ikncj  dc 


;h  Ufher  atand 


COWCEY. 
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lo  non«  but  m  are  vuch  inix*d  engines  feono, 
A«  band*  of  double  office  ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raiee ; 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or,  without  ihie,  prayvt 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
of  procrastmation,  ifi  thus  illustrated : 


-That  which  I  should  have  begun 


j     The  love  within  too  strong  for*t , 

Like  poison  put  into  a  Veidee-glass.' 

Csts&y. 

In  fomiinff  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not 
for  image?,  but  for  conceits.  Kight  has  been  a 
common  wibicct,  which  poets  hare  contended 
to  adorn.  Drvden's  mgfat  is  well  known; 
Donne's  is  as  follows : 


In  mj  youth's  morning^  now  late  must  be  done ; 
And  1,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do, 
Which  stray  or  sleep  all  dar,  and  havinff  lost 
Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tired,  most  then  ride  poet 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the 
sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in 
the  following  lines : 

Think  to  how  poor  a  jn-ison  thou  didst  lie ; 

After  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  Hwas  grown  to  most,  twss  a  poor  Inn, 

A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  skin, 

And  that  usurped,  or  threaten^  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  thst  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee ; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty  ; 

Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  discharged  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 

Ana  freely  flies  ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow. 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatch*d  but  now. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing.   Cowley  thus  apostrophises  beauty : 


-Thou  tyram,  which  leav*st  no  man  free ! 


Thou  subtle  thief,  fh>m  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 
Thon  murtberer,  which  hast  killed ;  and  devil,  which 
wouldst  damn  me ! 

Thus  he  addresses  his  mistress : 

Tliou  who,  In  many  a  propriety, 

80  truly  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I*m  sure  you  can, 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  ho  represents  the  meditations  of  a  lover : 

Though  in  my  thoughu  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
80  much  as  of  original  sin. 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wean,  as  miglit 
Desires  in  dying  confesc  sainu  excite. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee. 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

THE  TRUE  TASTE  OF  TEARS. 

"    Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love*s  wine, 
And  try  your  mistress*  tears  at  home  ; 
For  ail  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mhie. 

Donne* 

Tlus  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

▲s  the  sweet  sweat  of  roees  in  a  still. 

As  that  which  from  chafM  musk-cats'  pores  doth  thrill. 

As  the  almighty  bslm  of  the  early  East ; 

8nch  are  tlie  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress*  breast 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

Thev  seem  no  sweat-drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Rank,  sweaty  (roth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles. 

l>omie. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when 
thej  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

As  men  \n  heU  are  from  diseases  firee, 
80  tram  aU  other  Uls  am  I, 
Free  firom  their  known  fomalky : 
Bat  all  pains  eminently  lie  hi  thee. 

CotUey. 
They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether 
the  opinions  from  which  they  drew  their  illus- 
trations were  true  :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply 
commodious  allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  sroan,  and  so  it  broke 
In  vaia  H  sooMihiog  trooM  have  spoka ; 


Thoo  swat  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest ; 
Time's  dead  low -water ;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business ;  when  the  labourers  have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  grave. 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  tills; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps  ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  thea 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep. 
Doth  practice  dying  by  a  little  sleep; 
Thou  at  this  mUnlght  sees!  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers, 
that  if  they  arc  upon  cmcoromon  subjects  often 
unnecessarily  and  unpoetically  subtle;  yet, where 
scholastic  speculation  can  be  fuoperly  admitted, 
their  copiousness  and  acutcness  may  justly  be 
admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  invention : 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  niin'd  is. 

Alike  if  it  succeed  and  irk  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 
And  both  the  horna  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound ; 

Vain  shadow  !  which  dost  vanish  quite 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  ha^py  call, 
'Tie  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  alL 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  shoiUd'M  but  taMe,  deroor'sC  it. 

Thou  bring'st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 

Come  de  flower 'd  virgins  to  our  lied : 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taste. 
If  it  take  sir  before  its  spirits  waste 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim: 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  flx'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th*  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sh, 

Tet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  homa 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 

Like  th'  other  foot  obliquelv  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  mv  circle  just, 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  liegun. 

Donne. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  oif 
something  new  and  strange ;  and  that  the  wri- 
ters fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general 
representation  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best 
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COYTLEY. 


His  Miscellanies  contaia  a  collection  of  short 
compositions,  written,  some  bs  they  were  dictat- 
ed by  a  raind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  different  occasions,  with  great 
Taricty  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
good,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  wliicii 
he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley^s  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  my  Muse,"  for  want  of  wliich  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
has  some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitapns  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  tpt/,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  intdlection,  in  contra- 
distinction to  ioillf  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exem- 

f)lificd  their  own  precepts,  none  will  easily  be 
bund  of  greater  excellence  than  tliat  in  which 
Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

Yet  His  not  to  adorn  ami  jE:ild  each  part, 

That  shows  more  cotn.  than  art, 

Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'the  sky, 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's  compositions, 
some  striking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henrv  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy  :  the  series  of  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 
elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  little  passion  ;  a  very  just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions  ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself,  and  divert**  his  sorrow  by 
imacrining  how  hU  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
would  crackle  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  beinsj  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums,  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at 
ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
much  to  move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
alone :  such  ^yety  oi  fancy,  such  facility  of  ex- 


pression, such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  His 
stren^  always  appears  in  his  agihty  ;  his  vola- 
tility 18  not  tlie  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  moraust,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance. 
Suckling  couUl  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge :  Dryden  could  tiave  supplied 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorous- 
ly begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  Cowley^s  critical  abilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed ;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time  acces- 
sions to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  verv  curious  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  familar  descending  to 
the  bunesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  against 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi- 
cal poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
produce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assigned  it ;  that  of  judfiing, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of  re- 
velation. In  the  verses /or  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doth  Bhine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine 

So  numbrrlesd  the  ptars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  must  assist,  too  ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vnst  and  dangerous  as  these. 

Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  kno^ 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley:* 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 
Truth  mix^d  with  rrror,  shade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiiiion  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be- 
lieved to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own 
performances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  there- 
fore closed  his  Miscellanies  M'ith  the  verses  upon 
Crashaw,  M'hich  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  ^naereon- 
tiqvesy  or  paraph  rastical  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  which  pass,  however  unjustly,  under  the 
same  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  these  songs  dedi- 
cated to  festivity  and  gayety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprighlliness, 
but  lost  their  sirnpircity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by  which 
he  is   undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common 

*  Dodsley'a  Collectton  of  Poems,  vol.  v.— R 
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readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  honestly  de- 
clare their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  style  the  learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ffiom  our  present  habitudes  of  thought 
Real  mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
18  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  diif- 
ferent  modes;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiari- 
ty of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language 
continues  long  the  same;  ttie  dialogue  of 
comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  populor 
manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age 
with  egual  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion, 
by  which  the  established  order  of  words  is 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words 
or  meanings  of  words  arc  introduced,  is  prac- 
tised, not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing 
more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  Tfu 
Mislrns,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure. 
Ther  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
ncanv  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  ot  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  bv 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  surprised  into  some  improvement 
But  considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  are  ncitlicr  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  sought,  and  too  hjrpcrbolical,  either  to 
express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is 
cTowdcd  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mistress 
is  filh»d  with  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addispn.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other 
peels,  expressed  meUphorically  by  flame  and 
fire ;  and  that  whicJi  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said 
of  Jove,  for  flgivattvc  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sentence  retaining  both  significations. 
Thus,  "  observing  the  cold  re^i^ard  of  his  mis- 
tresses eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  liim.  he  considers  them  as 
burning-glasses  made  of^  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  ^eatest  extremities  of  love,  he 
concludes  the  tomd  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon 
the  dying  of  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
be  obser>'es  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree." 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one 
sense  of  the  expression,  and  falae  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  suflictently  indul- 
gent :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
for  a  moment;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowlej^  deUghted  in  it,  as 
mnch  as  if  he  had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  men- 
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[  tion  the  ancients,  he  miriit  have  found  it  faO- 
blown  in  modem  Italy.    Thus  Sannasaro : 
Asplce  qiiam  varifa  diitHngar  Leabia  enrla ! 
Uror,  er  heu !  nosiro  manat  ab  icna liquor: 
Sum  NiluB,  numque  ^ma BlmuJ;  reatrin«ite flammia 
O  lacrima?,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamnu  meaa. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  cen- 
sured him  as  having  published  a  book  ofprofmt 
and  ImcMous  verses.  From  the  charjge  of  pro-, 
faneness,  the  constant  tenor  of  liis  fife,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  disco- 
vers no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him  • 
l)ut  tliat  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  onl 
just,  the  perusal  of  his  work  will  suflicientW 
evince.  ^ 

Cowley's  Mi^retthM  no  power  of  seduction ; 
she  "  plays  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the 
heart."  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness 
and  cnielty,her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  frigi- 
dity. The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  tor  hire 
by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
as  the  su^cct  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
I  as  leameo,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con- 
demn as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Panctolus  might  have  counted  in  his  list 
of  Ike  lost  inventions  of  antiquity y  and  which  he 
has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
cover. 

The  puq)ose  >*itli  which  he  has  paraphrased 
an  Olympic  and  Nenia;an  ode  is  by  liimsclf 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
to  show  prccinly  what  Pindar  spoke^  but  his  man- 
ner of  speakiup.  lie  was  therrfi)rc  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  ha%c  written. 
Of  the  Olympic  ode,  the  beginning  is,  I 
think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity ;  and  tlioughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
gether by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
abruption.  Though  the  English  mode  cannot 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere 
equally  preserved.  The  following  pretty  hnee 
are  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea^a  son, 
If  in  Olympiia'  top,  where  thou 
Sitt'f  t  to  behold  thy  (lacred  Hhow, 
If  ill  Alphcua'  silver  flight, 
If  in  my  verse  thou  take  delight, 
My  vcfrte,  Great  Rhea's  son,  which  ia 
Lofty  aa  that  and  smooth  aa  this. 

In  the  Nemffian  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  is  said 
of  the  origincd  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  original :  as, 

The  table,  free  for  ev'ry  guest, 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit. 

And  faaac  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  Ic 
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He  sometimes  extends  his  author's  thoughts 
without  improring  them,  lo  the  OlympMMUC 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  CmHu^ 
Han  stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose  : 

Bat  in  this  thankleM  world  the  girer 

Ii  cnried  eren  by  the  receiver ; 

*Ti8  now  the  cheap  and  frufal  fashion 

Rather  to  hide  tlian  own  the  obligatioii : 

Nay,  nis  much  worse  than  so ; 

It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 

Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 

Lest  men  should  think  we  owe.  * 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  either  waking  or  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  wbsre  Cowley  chooses 
bis  own  subjects,  ne  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strains  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ; 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  weli-fiusd 

quire 
All  luuM  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  lo  my  song  wiih  smooth  and  equsl  measure  dance ; 
While  tlie  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
M^  music's  voice  shall  bear  il  company : 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these : 

But  stop,  my  muse — 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in, 

Wiiich  'does  to  ra^e  begin — 

— 'Tirt  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth*d  horse— 

'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sits  not  sure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  tlie  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  : 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondaij  sense,  more 
upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn, 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  Jlfuje,  who  goes  to  take  the  air 
fai  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  mvention.  How  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properiy  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained :  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  tnat  he  could  have  jus- 
tified his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  tha  muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

Let  the  poatilHon  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside, 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride  ; 

Figures,  conceit*,  raptures,  and  sentences. 

In  a  well-worded  dresH, 

And  innorent  loves,  and  pleasant  truth8,and  useful  lies. 

In  all  their  gaudy  livenet. 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannotrefuse  myaelf  tha 
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Momit,  gk>rious  queen,  thy  travellinc  throoe. 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  cl»eerf^I  is  the  way. 
And  life,  alas !  lUlows  but  one  ill  wtnier*s  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  fuUi* 
rity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  ^gg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  wkh  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  dost  Wfj 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie. 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  Cowley ;  • 

Omnibus  Mundi  Dominator  horis 
Apiat  argendas  per  inane  peimaa 
Pars  adhue  nido  latet,  et  futuros 
Crescit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the 
li^ht  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Ses,  new  dies  the  voter's  name :  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  was  Jllhicn  no  «Mre, 
nor  to  be  named  from  tehite.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writer 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest  wri- 
ting  in  verse,  makes  this  address  to  the  new  year ; 

Nay  If  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there. 

Vain,  ft-uitless  love  I  mean }  for,  gentle  year. 

Although  I  fear 
There  's  of  this  caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown ! 
For.  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  k. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
with  Prior, 

Ye  eriticsj  say, 
Hotc  poor  to  this  teas  Pindar's  style  ! 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Nemean  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
they  are  ill-represented  by  such  ptrny  poetry : 
and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  ola 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incoiigruity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  must  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  ver^  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examimng  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ouffht  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting  ;  to  have 
^  preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
oers,  and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irrepdarity 
qf  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  that 


ffnbjtcU.    But  I 
haVe  remembered,  that  whu  ii  fit  for  ' 
.ii  erery  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.    The  great  \  '. 

of  the  linea,  and  unirorm  slrncture  of  the  >tan-  j  i 
lu,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the  '  < 
■Demoty  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  Rtrle  be,  what  CowleT  think) 
It,  tU  AtgJwjt  aiuj  tMMeit  kind  cfttritiai  in  rmt, 
it  can  be  adapted  oalj  to  high  and  noble  mib- 
jecte  )  and  it  will  ant  be  easy  to  reconcila  the 
poet  with  the  ciitic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  hifiheat  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  it  chiejlii  Je  le  prtferrid  fir 
its  mar  ajfiKity  la  nron. 

This  lax  and  lawlcu  veraillcalion  so  macb 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  borrcn,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overapread  oar  books  of  jtoetry  ;  alt  the 
bojB  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  snd 
they  that  could  do  notbiag  else  could  write  like 
Piodar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disofder  tried  to  break  into  the  L^tin  :  a 
poem*  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  vflTMS  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily ioaeited  in  the  Jtfuife  .Sn^^tna.  Pindai- 
■sm  prevailed  about  half  a  century  ;  but  at  last 
died  gradoally  away,  and  otbei  imitations  sup- 

The  Fiadaiic  ode*  hare  so  long  enjoyed  the 
bigtnit  itgne  at  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
DM  willina  to  disintss  them  with  unabated  een- 
Mre;  and  aQrely,  thoagh  the  mode  of  their 
MapnitMHi  be  eiTOiMOUS,  jet  mauy  parts  de- 
swra  K  laast  thsit  admiration  irhicD  is  due  to 
■mt  eomptehsnsinn  of  knowledge,  and  great 
fertility  of  hncy;.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  often  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  ia  dtsgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another  j 
and  total  ne^igenee  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
Bngoal  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  maletials. 
Yet  ataij  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
elaini  to  praise  ;  of  whkh  it  may  be  said  with 
Inith,  that  DO  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
tan  tlienl. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
«  pocnn  which  the  anthor  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books, ' "- ■- 


Tsnce  onlyjo  write  the  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  left  nntinished  by  Virgil,  Statins, 
Speoeer,  and  Cowley.  That  we  bare  not  the 
whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  i9,  to- 
dlly  at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  nuny  examples  of  so  great  a 
wmk,  produced  by  an  aalbor  geDerally  read, 
and  gennally  praised,  that  has  crept  ihiriugh  a 
century  widi  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  ia  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mention  is  made;  it  never  appearg 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  convenotion.  By  the 
Spedolsr  it  has  been  onee  quotadj  by  Rymtr 
it  haaonce  been  praised;  and  by  Drfdai,  in 
"  Sdack  Flecknoe,"  it  has  ooee  been  imitated  ; 
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r  do  I  recollect  nneh  other  notice  from  !le 
blication  till  now  in  the  whole  succession  of 
lahsh  liteiatnre. 

0[  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
|uired,  it  will  be  found  partly  b  the  choite  of 
>  subicct,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
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'h  humble  confidence  as  suppress 
es  curioBiIy.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  wi^  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivotoua  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  suflinent  (or  flie  pur- 
poses of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  naiblc 
interposition  of  Drrine  Power  are  shove  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mirs^ 
cle  of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, ia  be«t  deaciibed  with  little  diftusion  of  lan- 
guage :  Hi  ipake  the  irord,  and  (keif  wrrf  mail. 

We  arc  told  that  Saul  imu  IrouUiil  miih  an 
nil  jpirit ;  from  this  Cowley  lakes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  heli,  and  telling  the  hisioi;  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Onc«g««r»l  of «  gililed  htm  nf  »prhn. 

Like  H«per  ludJnji  ronfa  iht  ipanglcd  nigbu ; 

And  mar'd  tl  hli  fiiil  pluner  inu  lb«  Bam*. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  which  there  ia  something  of  hea- 

tnism,  and  tlierclbre  of  impropriety;  and  to 
give  eflicacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
Ml  hrtail  vtilK  hit  long  laii.  Envv,  after  a  panae, 
Btepsoul.ind  among  other  dcclsnitionB of  her 
seal  utters  these  linos ; 

Do  Ihnu  but  ihnal.  loud  normi  •hull  inaka  repljr, 

And  Ihunder  ctba  m  itic  irembllni  ikf  ; 

WhlL.lr>llnj.fMmwelHoBli..lHonh.ighl, 

At  (hall  the  «rc'i>  prood  Ocnein  affright. 

Tbi-  olil  drodplng  Htin,  frena  h1«  lone-1w.Ii>n  way, 

Shall  BI  [hy  nilce  Han,  and  niiuuiili  the  day. 

The  jivui^  oriu  shall  trcak  their  nMaard  paes, 

AndKiibborn  pi>k4ihnn«  iheiraltuHed  place. 

Hcavea's  ^Med  ironpi  •hall  fluuer  bare  and  Ihtrs, 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  thia 
useleas  talk  of  an  allegoiicol  being. 

"t  isnotonly  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
aruloua,  that  fancy  and  Qction  lose  their  cf- 
:  tlic  whole  sj'stem  of  life,  while  the  iheoc* 
y  was  yet  visible,  has  on  appearance  so  dU*. 
;nt  from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habilually  con- 
■rs  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  ciistencc  of  4 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  act- 
ed with  manners  uncommnnicable  :  to  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  hy  con- 
sequence their  joys  and   griefs  arc  not  ea«ly 
Biloplcd,  not  can  the  attention  he  often  interest- 
ed in  any  thins  that  befalls  thpm. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  ha 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  apangled  with 
conccita;   end  conceits   are  all   thai  Davideis 
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COWLEY. 


One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  imagcH,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Tumus  lifled  against  ^neas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight: 

Saxum  drcunMpicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  diacerneret  arvis. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  irhe  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  his  grt- at  head  that  came  with  iL 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon appearances.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show, 
lu  life's  fresh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance, 

His  forces  scem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loua  ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vtil- 
gar  things  ;  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
as  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  placed  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 

A  welUwrouf  ht  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  ho  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see. 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  aa  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  surpasses  expectation  : 

I^<^7*  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
Cashier'd  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention : 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light ; 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red : 
An  harmless  flatt'rlng  meteor  shone  for  hair, 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleaa'd  the  eyes ; 


♦  Dr.  Warton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  fc 
13.— 'C 


This  he  with  lUrry  vapours  sprinkles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  (all ; 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  &de. 
The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen- of  Cowley's  imagery : 
what  might  m  general  expressions  be  great  and 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  ekv,  we  might  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif-  . 
ferent  proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digres- 
sion, always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube- 
rance, ana  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not  long, 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

r  th*  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood, 

Yet  "twas  well  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good. 

Writing,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  nut  then 

Itdclf,  aa  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  virgin.)  but  few  suitors  knew 

The  common  prostitute  sne  lately  grew. 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loaoa  now  the  press ; 

Laborious  effects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com- 
monly supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
very  imperlectly  shown  by  the  third  part  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acouainted  with  tne  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  by  vision :  but  he  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposinff 
of  his  matter :  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  nim  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delight.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learninj^  that  had  been 
diffiised  over  it,  and  the  notes  m  which  it  had 
been  explained.  ^ 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero  : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
Nor  turn'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight 

And  the  difierent  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso, "  which,"  says  he, "  the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged 
irom  pedantry.*'  If  by  pedantij  is  meant  Uiat 
minute  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  b^  a  wiae  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  mtiodu- 
cing  pedantrjr,  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared J  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's  work 


to  Tmw^  ii  onir  Qiat  the;  both  exhibit  the  [ 
agency  of  celeitig.)  and  iafemal  apiritx,  in  which 
however  they  diflsr  widely  ;  for  Cowley  suppo- 
aeathem  commonly  to  operale  upon  the  mind  by 
■uggealion  ;  Tbhso  represenw  them  ts  promo- 
tJM  or  obettncting  evanta  by  eitem«t  agency. 

Of  particulgr  psgee  thsl  can  be  properly  com- 
pued,  I  remember  only  the  deacnplion  of  Hea- 
no,  in  nlucb  the  difierenc  miinner  of  the  two 
^pifHH  in  mifficientlv  diAcemibie.  CowFey'l  ii 
le  pouiUc  to  do- 
;  for  he  telU  lu  only  what 
uiero  ID  not  la  Heaven.  TiMo  endeavoum  to 
represent  the  eplendoun  nod  pleaauree  of  the 
regions  of  happineu.  Taeso  afioRU  imagee, 
BM  Cowley  senlimenti.  It  happens,  however, 
tJul  TaBAO^B  deecriDlimu  aAord  iinina  nwiinn  for 
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linen  have  mch  reeemblanee  to  (he  noble  epi- 
gram of  GroliuB  on  the  death  ofScalij^er,  that  I 
~  innot  but  think  Ihcm  copied  fnwn  it,  though 

cy  arc  copied  hy  no  aervilB  hand. 

One  pa»a»)te  in  hia  MUtriit  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
""I  have  written  il,  had  it  not  mingled  with  hii 

'n  thoughts,  eo  aa  that  he  did  not  peieeivo  him- 
kIT  taking  it  Irom  another : 

ilihouEh  I  ihlok  thou  never  Ihund  will  Iw, 
Tel  I'm  rMsOed  to  nmnA  lot  IbH ; 


!n  the  Mraaa]  of  the  Davidni,  aa  of  all  Cow- 
ley'* woiu,  we  Snd  wit  and  learning  unpiofila- 
Uy  K^uanderad.  Attention  baa  no  relief;  the 
■ActWDi  an  never  moved  ;  we  are  aometimee 
•nrpriied,  hot  never  delighted,  and  Rnd  much  to 
admire^  but  tittle  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
i*  ifae  woik  of  Cowlej,  of  a  mind  capacioua  by 
nalDre,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
wU)  be  foondchat  he  wTots  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, bat  with  negligent  or  anekilful  lelection ;  with 
much  thonsfat,  hot  with  little  inugery ;  that  he 
u never pauetic, and  rarely  sublime;  but d ways 
either  ingenioua  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 
It  il  laid  by  Denham  in  his  elegy. 
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n  it  is  amrnted  of  Cowley,  than  pertups  of 
other  poet.—  Be  read  much,  ana  yet  bor- 
rowed Ctcle. 

His  character  of  wiitinfr  was  indeed  not  Ilia 
own:  be  unhappily  adoptM  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant. He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
pnise;  and,  DM  rofficiently  inqainng  by  what 
means  tiw  ancienls  have  continued  to  delight 
thtoogh  all  the  chan^  of  liuman  manners,  he 
'  contented  hinuelf  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
which  the  Terdnre  in  ita  spring  was  brighC  end 
||By,  bat  wbidi  time  has  been  continual^  steal- 
nwfhnnliia  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  conndered  as  of  nn- 
nnlled  eteellenee.  Clsiendon  reptesents  him 
M  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  Mm;  and  Milton  is-ssid  to  have  declared, 
that  the  thne  peMeet  Endldi  poets  were  Spen- 
»ei,  Shakspeaie,  and  Coiriey. 

His  manner  he  had  in  omiiMD  with  others ; 
bnt  his  sentiments  were  Ins  own.  Upon  every 
Bobjecthe  thoDght  for  Umsrif;  and  audi  was 
bis  Gopionsneas  of  knowledn,  that  somethina 
at  eooe  laoMite  and  appHcdle  Titshed  into  hii 
mind ;  yet  H  is  not  likdy  that  ha  always  rejected 
■  GomiiMMfionBidea  merahr  became  another  had 
naed  it :  hta  known  wsalfliwas  so  great  that  hi 
mMl  h*v«  borrowed  wittevt  loaa  of  erecHt 

b  Ui  degf  OB  Sir  He«r  W«ttaa,  4H  iMt 


So,  Itaouah  ilM  cbyinir  his 

(Fur  Dtkhir  It  in  An  or  Kkius  im,i 

Tai  iMnja  well  wonh  hb  mil  h(  (ahn : 

And  doci  hlg  eli>ig«  and  labour  ny 
Wilh  good  luwoacbl  uaetlmaiui  by  ib*  way. 

Soa»  ihai  liav*  duper  din'd  Lav*>*  mint  than  I, 
a*j,  where  fall  centflc  hamfneu  dolh  lit : 

I  hiia  lovM  lod  (oc,  and  loM ; 
But  tbOBld  I  Vnt,  gft,  lell,  lill  S  w«b  otd, 
IlhwlU  DDtHad  (bat  hidden  BirBarri 

Oh,  lit  ImpoHim  all  • 
And  as  no  ehynlc  yei  ih'  eliilr  got, 

Biu  glorillts  hii  nreimin<  pol, 

ir  by  tbe  mtj  u>  Eli?  ■M(t\\ 
Bonn  oduiircraiu  ihlni,  or  inedldnal. 

Bo  IdTen  drum  a  rich  and  ]od(  dallght, 

Biu  gal  1  wknIar-aiHmlDg  9uiiiDier>>  olgbl. 

Jonaon  and  Donne,  aa  Dr.  Hutd  temaika, 

Bre  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  CUrcndon  that  Cowley  always 
Bckpowled«s  hli  obligation  to  tbe  learning  and 
industry  ofjonaoo  ;  but  I  have  found  no  Itacea 
of  Jonson  m  his  worka :  to  emulate  Donne  ap- 
— ntoliavebeen  his  purpose;  and  from  Donna 
may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
gioui  images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
~~e  frequently  offended  ;    and  which  would  not 

I  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  pet- 

ips  not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Havingpioduced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  bairoweo  Emm 
him.    HeiaysofGoliab, 


hleh  Ihs  tall  (It  pina 


,Ilh<™eBi«lliill.,  tob.il 


egtigenL  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  Dot 
1  nave  consiilcred,  that  worda  being  aibitraij 
Luet  owe  their  power  to  asBociation,  and  have 
.  le  influence,  and  Uiat  only,  which  custom  haa 
givenUiem.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
and  as  the  nableet  mien,  or  most  graceful  action, 
would  he  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  gaib  ap- 
propriated to  the  gross  employmenta  of  rustics 

eehanicB:  bo  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will 

thnr  effitlacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas 

drop  thcdr  magnificence,  if  they  are  convejred  by 
1  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
!baaed   by  vulgar  months,  and  con- 


gold  which  defies  deitniction ;  but  gold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baaer  matter,  that  onlf  a  chy- 
miatcannceiwitj  i«BM  ma?  be  m  biddaa  n 
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onreiined  and  plebeian  words  that  none  but  pbi- 
losopheni  can  aistin||[iush  it ;  and  both  may  be 
BO  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  olten  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  oil  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  Uiis,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  witnout  care.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  either  lucky  or 
elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  veryiittle 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
HI- read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modem 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  nnexjiected  and  inevitable  grandeur; 
but  his  excellenoe  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  wilUn^y  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh  : 

One  flings  a  oiountain,  and  its  rlrers  too 
Torn  up  with  t. 

His  rhymes  are  very  oflcn  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures  is  some- 
times dissonant  and  unpleasing  ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide 
easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  desrade 
in  present  estimation  the  Une  that  admits  Uicm, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  efiect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 

1>ear  by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
ament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  doe«  not  bhid, 

No  other  law  shall  ahackle  me ; 

Slave  to  myseiri  ne'er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  mj  fbtore  actions  be  confined 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolres  and  tows  enfag'd  doM  ataad. 

For  oaya  that  y«t  belong  to  fate, 
Doe»  like  an  unthrifl,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  fklls  into  his  hand ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
All  dum  bs  #M  rscsive  dte*  always  oira. 


And  still  ad  Time  cotoes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoT)  bat  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  his  hour*8  work  as  well  as  hours  d9es  (ell ; 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  reJeaaing  knelL 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyl- 
lables ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimes  swoet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shaH  souimI, 
mSnd  reach  to  world*  that  must  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
*Ti»  Saui  that  it  hit  foe,  and  tee  hit  friend*. 
T%e  man  who  has  hit  QodL,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
m^nd  tee  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  at* 
tempts  an  improved  and  scientific  versification; 
of  wnich  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  Une ; 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th*  endless  space. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
ne^igence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  and, 
as  It  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  observ^  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses ;  as  before, 

Jtnd  over-run*  the  neighboring  JUld*  with  violent 
course. 

In  the  second  book  ; 

Down  aprecipice  deep,  down  he  ca*l*  them  aU. — 
And, 

•Sndff.Ua'down  his  shoulder*  with  loo*e  care. 

In  (he  third. 

Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o^er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  bra»s  he  wore. 

In  the  fourth. 

Like  some  fair  pine  overlooking  all  theignobler  wood. 
And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  cast  themselves  down  headlong. ' 

And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out 
of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to : 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  {qvA  Jdusag  eolunt 
severiores)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always  :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representaUon  or  resem* 
blance  that  he  purposes,  v  erse  can  imitate  only 
soimd  and  motion.  A  boundless  verse,  a  head* 
long  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of  strong 
brass,  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous  and 
unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  Une  expressing  loMe  cars,  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  tne  pms  is  taller  in  an  Alex- 
andrine than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defiand  him  of  his  due  praise,  he 
has  given  <we  eanmple  of  lepweeoftiye  yenifi- 
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cation,  which  perhaps  no  other  English  line  can 
equal. 

Begin,  be  bold,  Knd  Tenture  to  be  wise : 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  co  day, 

Does  on  a  river*8  bank  ezpecdnf  stay 

TiU  the  whole  stream  that  stoppHi  him  shall  be  gone, 

Wkiek  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  shall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  often  syllables ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious.  He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore derinted  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses the  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staflf  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  trans- 
lators of  the  PharsaUa  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  inntated  b]^  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;  because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one 
Dioken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
m  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
dne  intersected  by  a  ectsura,  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  efiect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  peihape  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
ble ;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  changed 


his  mind,  for,  in  the  verses  on  the  government 
of  Cromwell  he  inserts  theml  iberally  with  great 
happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversa^ 
tion,  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  susjpi- 
cion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied 
to  these  compositions.  JNo  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  ana  placid  equability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-souffht,  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivafied  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  Elngiish  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gAjeiy  of  the  lera ;  that 
he  was  eaually  qualified  tor  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofty  nic^hts ;  that  he  was  amonf  those  who 
fi^ed  translation  from  servility,  ana,  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im« 
provable,  he  left  Ukewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  mm  enabled  8U9ceedhi|^ 
poets  to  improve  it. 


DENHAM. 


Of  Sim  Joaw  Dbnham  very  little  is  known 
but  what  is  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 

MlC 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  ]*  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horseley.  in 
Easex^  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  Eleanor  daughter  of  Sir  Qarret 
More,  baron  of  MellefonL 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England, 
Drought  him  away  from  his  native  cotfntry,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 

In  l6St  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  **  aa  a  dreaming  young  man,  eiven 
more  to  dice  and  caxdsthan  study  :**  and  there- 

•  la  Hamilton's  Menurfra  of  Count  Orammont,  Sir 
John  Deaham  is  said  to  bare  been  79  wben  be  married 
Mia  Bsook,  about  the  year  1664:  aocordfnr  to  which 
0Cai«fD«bt  be  was  bom  in  ISBi,  Bm  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
has  followed  Wood,  U  right  Ha  eoiand  Trinity  Col- 
l«fs,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16,  jn  Idil.  as  appears  l^ 
the  Ibilowing  entry,  which  I  eopied  from  the  maul* 
odation  book: 
Trio.  Coll.  "  1661.    Nov.  1&  Johannes  Denham,  £•- 

ssx,  ftlios  J.  Denham,  de  Horseley  parn  la  com. 

pradfet.  miUtis  annos  natus  16.*«— MoImm 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  ftiture  eminence ; 
nor  was  suspectra  to  conceal,  under  slu^shnesa 
and  laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
mon law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  applica- 
tion ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  caras  and 
dice ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  game- 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perliaps  oelieved,  himself  reclaimed ; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  "An  Essay  upon  Gam- 
ing." 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry  :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the 
second  book  oi  the  j£neid. 

Two  years  after,  bis  father  died ;  and  tben^ 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaining,  and  lost 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  him.- 

In  1643,  he  published  «<  The  Sophy.''  This 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  hold  of  the 
public  attention ;  for  Waller  reuwrked,  <«Tbat 
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he  broke  out  like  the  Irinh  rebellion,  threescore 
thousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  observation  which 
could  have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sherifT of  Surry, 
and  made  soveroor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the 
King ;  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published 
"Coopcr»sHin." 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence.— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Acldison  of  Cato,  and 
Pope  of  his  Elssay  on  Criticism. 

In  1 647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  re- 
quired him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
ployments. He  was  entrusted  by  the  Glueen 
with  a  message  to  the  King ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocit}r  of  Hugh 
Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
nas  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
woriis. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  cArrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;  and,  as  he  says, 
discharged  this  office  with  sreat  safety  to  the 
royalists:  and,  being  accident^ly  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  l^th  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  dtike  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  "  Cato 
Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  king ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional  ver- 
ses ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 
ode  or  song  upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
tenders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  Uttle  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
nded  on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small, 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
Enffland,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 

bro««. 

Of  tb«  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count At  the  restoration  fae  obtained  that 
which  many  missed— the  reward  of  his  loyalty ; 
bebe  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and 
^HhSM  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems 
uSw  to  haT9  kuDed  Mine  attention  to  money ; 


for  Wood  says,  that  he  got  by  this  place  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  restoration,  he  wrote  the  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  <^  his 
other  pieces:  and,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  betore  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and,  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed  ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  tne  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter, andesteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  fcKcity  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  him 
so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  his 
understanding ;  and  Butier  lampooned  him  for 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butier  to  do  that  which  no  provo- 
cation can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long;*  and  he  seems 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind  ;  for  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive; for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry.  "Denham  and  Wal- 
ler," says  Prior,  **  improved  our  versification,  and 
Dr^den  perfe<fted  it"  He  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didac- 
tic, and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon 
proper  occasions  "  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicroiisness  of  Den- 
ham ;  he  docs  not  fail  for  want  of  eflorts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  is  gross  ;  but  he  is  never  merry,  un- 
less the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesque, 
however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  him 
to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commenda- 
tion. In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  an 
image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted : 

But  whither  am  I  strayM  ?  I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee,  rmm  other  men**  dispraise  ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  fullt 

Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindned  slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologuety 

Poets  ar«  suluns,  if  ther  had  their  will ; 
For  every  author  woulc  his  brother  kill. 

And  Pope^ 

Should  such  a  man,  too  (bnd  to  rule  aKme, 
Bsar,  like  ths  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  littie  pieces ;  it  is 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  Elegy 
on  Cowlcjr. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini 

*  In  Oranunont's  Memoirs,  many  circumrtances  an 
related,  both  of  his  maitiaffs  and  hla  frenzy,  wuey  Utite 
favourable  to  Me  cbaractvr.— R. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  should  aoC  bave  re- 
collected, that  this  image  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon.    Ari» 
totelea  mora  othomannoram,  regna:  re  se  baud  tuto 
posse  putabat,  nisi  fratrea  suos, 
,  DeaugiBeBLSGlsK.Mb.Ui. 


Th«  KrTtla  puh  ibsa  MiUr  doM  dacllDS, 
or  inciDc  wcM  kf  wtml  nod  Uiw  b*  Una. 
TKoHin  (Iw  Ubsur^Unh  gfiliTlih  bcilna, 
Nm  Ihe  afltex  at  psaor,  Ihk  pilu ; 
Chen  ralnr  aiu.  vmh  namwiH 
Ko  flUGfei  w  iboBgw,  btt  1Kurt7  ft 


The  excel  lenee  of  these  lines  ia  gnater,  uthe 
tnth  which  ibef  ciKiUin  wu  oot  at  that  time 
genenllj  knotrn. 

Bia  poemoD  the  death  orCowlej  mi  his Uit, 
and,  among  his  shorter  works,  hia  beat  perfonn- 
ance:  thennmbers  are  mnucal,  and  the  thoD;^ts 
arejoat. 

"Coopei's  Hill"  is  the  woik  that  confers 
vpon  him  the  rank  and  drsnity  of  mn  orrgina] 
author.  Be  seems  to  have  Seen,  at  least  among 
□s,  the  author  of  a  specieH  of  composilioii  that 
maj  be  denominated  leeai  pMJry,  of  which  the 
fundamental  aal^ect  ia  some  particular  land- 
scape, to  Im  poeticatlf  deacrjbed,  with  the  addi- 
tion oir  such  embelliibmenti  u  maj  be  supplied 
by  hiitoiical  retrospection  or  incidental  mcdita- 

To  trace  a  new  Hihsms  of  poetry,  has  in  itself 
a  Tery  hi^  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  jet 
mora  when  it  is  sf  pareritly  copied  by  Oatth  and 
Popsi*  after  whose  namea  little  will  be  gained 
by  an  aimnerstioii  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
Ml  scarcely  a  comer  of  tlw  island  not  dignified 
ether  by  rfayms  or  blank  veiae. 

"  Cooper'a  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciooaly  inspect- 
ed, will  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
digresuons  are  too  long,  the  molality  too  fre- 
qneiit,  and  the  sentiments  aonietimes  such  as 
will  Dot  bear  ■  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  foor  vcihs,  which,  auiec  Drrden  has 
eonmended  them,  almoateverywiilerrDra  cen- 
tary  past  haa  imilitwl,  are  generally  known  : 

0,eDiild  I  Bow  nknthn,  and  makt  Ihj  stream 

Mr  (real  eiaiBpIs,  mHIi  mr  Ihenu  ! 

TfiDDtii  dHp,  jtt  cliai;  ihDUgh  genOt,  ;■(  not  dal] ; 

auBog  wtUasul  ngi,  wlitiom  o'eiOawlDf  fnlL 

The  Ihies  are  in  thamsetres  not  perfect :  for 
nost  of  the  words,  thus  irtfiiUy  opposed,  are  to 
be  ondentood  simply  on  one  aids  of  the  comos- 
itton,  and  mrtaf>honBaUy  on  the  other ;  and  if 
there  be  any  laiu|aage  that  docs  not  express  in- 
teUectoal  operalwn*  by  material  images,  into 
that  language  Ih^  cannot  be  translated.  But 
■a  laach  meanmg  la  oompiised  in  ao  few  words  ; 
thia  paiticDiara  of  reaemblancM  are  so  perspica- 
ctoosly  eoUectad,  and  ereiy  mode  of  ezceirence 
separated  &om  Its  adjacent  bidt  by  so  nice  a 
line  of  limitation ;  the  diSbtoit  parts  of  tlio  seo- 
tenea  are  so  accaiateiy  adjusted  ;  and  the  flow 
of  thalaMeooletia  n  annaUi  and  sweet ;  tbat 
tha  paaaage,  Wwam  celetnted,  has  not  beeo 
praised  above  ita  mriL  It  baa  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  those  fe- 
Ikitiea,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
and  laboor,  but  must  arise  nneipectedly  in  some 
bonr  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  at^tean  to  haTe  bren  one  of  the  first  that 
toriswtood  th«  necessity  of  emandpating  trans- 

*  BfOsah,  Id  hi*  "Fosm  on  ClaramoiS,-"  aad  bf 


Virsi!  a> 


1  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
ith  great  success.  His  versions  of 
not  plensina ;   but  they  taught  Dry- 

Tullyon  "Old  Age"  has  neither  the  clearness 
ofproae,  nor  the  aprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  "strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  so 


i^;;;5'i:is^r:ii 


[AH.  ai 

latioo  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines  and 
interpreting  wngle  wotds.  How  miKh  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  andent  auttiora, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier 
t  .■ .,  the*orksofn 


His  wisdom 

waebl 

Cttoqueiw 

" ■ ^pLijuiroTe  with  public  hew. 


Reeann  Hiih  >■ 


verification  ought  to 
sidered.  It  will  sfTord  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, naturally  right,  fonahing  bad  copies  by 
degrees,  and  advancina;  towards  a  better  prao- 
~*  >  as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  hinuelC 
in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  ha 
s  about  twcnty-ona  years  old,  mav  b«  atill 
__jnd  the  old  manner  uf  continuing  the  aettas 
nngracofully  from  verse  to  verse: 


I  urns,  sad  shape, 
Ir  numbers  jwell 


Who  In  Ihe  tfark  our  fury  did  e* 
Ronmlng,  know  ow  bomvd 
And  dilTeTingdisJect;  Iheniheli 
And  grow  upon  as ;  DrH  Choree 
Befbrv  MLner*s>t  altar :  noxt  diu  upccu  . 

JuM  Blpheiu,  vboiB  iu>  Trqjia  did  exceed    \ 
[n  Tlnue ;  rcl  Ihe  aodt  hie  fue  dHreed.  ) 

Then  Hrpanls  and  D^nee,  trouoded  bj 
Their  frliodf ;  nor  Ihee,  Psnlhem,  Ibj  pioif, 
n or  conetcfS[«d  inliro,  iWtin  lh>  ume 
III  IWa  eovld  Hie,  at  eounirxt  flintral  flan 
And  Troy'i  cold  uhee  1  ■two,  end  call 
Towlnunnir  mreetf,  Itaillntlielr  lUt 
Tfo  fbfls,  DD  death,  nor  danger,  I  deellnid, 
DM,  ud  d»>n"d  ao  Vtm,  mj  ikie  u  fluL 
From  this  kind   of  concatenated   metre  ha 
tftnwHda  Kfinined,  and  taught  hii  ialknrn« 


Sf 


MILTON. 


Ihe  ail  of  conc!iidin^  their  lense  in  eouplMs ; 
which  haa  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

This  passaji^e  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  hb  maturer  judgment 
disapprored,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  theoL 

His  rhjrmes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 

difficulty,  by  following  the  sense;  and  are  for 

the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 

poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 

off  with  what  he  can  get : 

O  how  tramsform^d  ! 
How  much  onlike  thu  Hector,  who  refun»*d 
Clad  in  AchUlM'  spoUi .' 

And  again : 

From  thence  a  thottsand  leswr  poets  aprung 
Like  peuy  princea  from  the  fail  of  Rome. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  riiyme  is  laid  upon  a 
word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it. 


[  Troy  confounded  falla 

Frtnn  all  her  glories  :  if  it  mU^ht  hare  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  ahotUd. 
—And  though  my  outward  sute  mi^ifonune  hath 
Depreat  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
— Thua,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  overcome, 
A  feigned  tear  dentroys  us,  against  trAom 
Tydtdes  nor  Achillea  could  prevail, 
Mor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
verses;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  arc  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  he  was  less  skilful,  or  at  leas* 
less  dexterous  in  tlie  use  of  words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  omy 
have  lessoned  the  grace,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra* 
titude,  thihigh,  having  done  much,  he  left  much 
to  do. 


MILTON. 


Thi  lifeof  MUtonhas  been  already  written  in 
■o  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properiy  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton»s  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

JoHK  Milton  was  bjr  birth  a  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  the  proprietors  oT  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordsnire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 
His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin- 
b«ited  his  son  because  he  had  tbrsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
Btill  to  be  found ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  bo  mew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.    Ho  had  probably  more  than  com- 


of  hin  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  m^ntlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 
lamilv,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
|»et,"«nd'Chri»tophor,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
Mlh<^r«*d,  aa  Iha  law  Uught  him,  to  the  King's 

CrtTt  ^  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
\inf ,  by  hfa'  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
nMon  l»  fiw  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so 
honomthly  ^V  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
aft«r  tilM»  nuit^i^wi  of  King  James,  he  was 
km«htMU  awH  •!**»  •  j"dff? ;  hut,  his  constitu- 
tion h<)iAtMaWMa  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
1^  anv  4iM«|MlaUe  t>ompliances  became  ne- 

'^^  Mli^wiiii  •  ^tttf»»t;r.  Anno,  whom  he 
wiih  cuiiiWiiTiiTrr  fortune  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary :  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man- 
ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  careofTho 
mas  Young,  who  was  aderwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  have  season  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,*  Feb.  18. 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  and  he  himself^  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 


mon  literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one    the  learned  Politian  had  given  him  an  example, 


seems  tn  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporanr 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost 


*  In  thla  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Mlltoa 
was  admiued  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will  appear 
by  the  follnwin;  extract  from  the  College  Reglscer, 
"Johannes  Milton  Londhiensfa,  Alius  Johannis,  Inatini^ 
tua  fuit  In  literarum  elementia  sub  Mag*ro  GUI  Oymnaaii 
PauUni,  prafecto:  admiosus.  est  PemiotuMrhts  Minor 
Feb.  19S1634,  sab  M>ro  Chappell,  solrltq.  pro  In^. 

V^B  A^^w^  ^^*Pe  ^^ve 
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At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  nz- 
loen,  he  tranalated  or  venified  two  Psalma,  1 14 
and  136,  wluch  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eye :  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  bat  not  excited  wonder. 

Manv  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ton  in  nia  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with 
very  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  tianalator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Eln^shman 
who,  afler  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latm  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few  :  £taddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  £lizabeth*s  reign,  however  they  have 
succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any  thin^ 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.* 

Ol  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 
sity required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturer  years.  They  nad  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  per- 
form ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
reffarded  in  his  college  with  no  ^at  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  I  fisar  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  m  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  tint  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
stMdily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  nuticotion,  a  temporary  dis- 
mission into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 

Me  tenet  urba  reflufe  quftm  Thamettis  allufl  undd, 

Meque  nee  inritum,  pntria  dulcis  habeL 
Jam  oec  amndiferum  mihi  cura  reriaere  Camum, 

I9ec  dudum  veliti  me  laria  angk  amor.— • 
If ec  diui  libet  uaque  miuas  perferre  magistri, 

Csteraque  ingenio  non  aubeunda  meo. 
81  sit  hoc  exilium  pauioa  adiliaee  penatea, 

Ec  rmcuum  curin  oda  grata  aequi, 
Koa  ago  rtlpro/ugi  oomen  coitemTe  recuso 

L«B(UB  ei  exilii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kindness  and  reverence  can  give  the  term  uetUi 
(ortt,  **  a  habliatioa  from  which  he  is  excluded ;" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
the  ikreais  ofm  rigorous  master,  aul  something  else, 
frkUk  a  temper  like  his  cmMot  undergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exile,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  nerpetual :  for  it  con- 
cludes with  a  lesolotion  ot  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  wiUingneaa  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  lua  eiila,  that  its  cause  was  such 
as  ffave  him  no  shame. 

ae  took  both  the  osoal  degrees;  that  of 
badielor  in  16S8,  and  that  of  master  in  1632  ;  but 
he  left  the  Univeraity  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution^ alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  seve- 
nty of  his  governors,  or  ma  own  captious  per- 
verseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  oe  known, 
but  the  cficct  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 

0  PolilWMd  i«83^il. 


of  education,  inscribed  to  Haitlib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  com- 
prise the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
"  till  they  proceed,  as  it  if  called,  masters  of  arts.** 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeliest  way  to  r^ 
move  hirelings  out  of  the  church,''  he  ingeniously 
proposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
by  the  act  for  superstitious  uses^should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  the  land,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  tanght  together ;  so  that 
youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
such  of  tnem  as  had  the  giil,  being  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 

{)lays,  "  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
imbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincaios,*  bufibons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.*' 

This  is  sufficiently  pecjvish  in  a  man  who^ 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  conipensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  asbrd  hinu 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  per- 
jure himself.  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  mrawear- 
ing.** 

^hese  expressions  ore,  I  find,  applied,  to  tha 
subscription  of  the  Articles  ;  but  it  seems  more 

frobable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedienca 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thou^ts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 

nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry, 
perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  had  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  froin  the 
delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task  ;  and  tliat  he 
•goes  on,  "  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it 
gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit" 

When  he  left  the  University,  heretmiicd  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shu-c,  with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  wluch 

♦  Bv  the  mention  of  ihla  name,  he  evidently  rcfere  to 
Albomazor,  acted  at  Cambridee  in  H.14.  Ignoramua  and 
other  plays  were  performed  at  the  aame  umc.  The 
practice  was  then  very  frequent.  The  lata  draroat^  per- 
fbrmance  at  either  Universliy  waa  "  The  Grateful  Fair,»» 
written  by  Chrktopher  Smart,  and  repreaented  ai  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  about  1747.— R. 


^V^ 


time  he  a  aid  to  hare  read  all  the  Clreek  and 
Latin  writsn.    With  wbat  liimtatioiu  thii 
vcmlJly  la  to  be  undentood,  who  ihall  ii 


much  should  have  done  nothing  else ;  but  Mil- 
ton foond  time  to  write  the  mask  of  "  Cmnu,' 
whidi  wa>  preseated  at  Ludlow,  then  the  reai- 
deneeoTtbe  Lord  Premdent  of  Wales,  in  IGMi 
and  had  the  honour  ofbeing  acted  by  the  Eaii  of 
Bridgewatei*!  aona  and  dai^ter.  The  fid 
deriTSd  from  Homei'a  Circe  ;•  but  wo  neve 
nfoH  to  any  modem  the  hberty  of  botTDwing 
fioa  Homer: 

Tuum  Pieilli  DM  riginiiii  aquU. 

Hia  DBit  production  was  "  Lireidas,"  an  rie- 
MV,  written  in  1637,  on  the  de&lh  of  Mr.  King, 
Uie  ion  of  8b  John  King,  aecretary  for  Inland 
in  the  time  of  Eiiiabeth,  James,  and  Charles. 
King  waa  much  a  favourite  at  Cajnbridge,  a  ' 
oianj  of  the  wita  joined  lo  do  honour  to  nis  n 
morj.  Milton's  aeqoaintaoce  with  the  Itali  . 
writers  may  be  diacorered  by  a  mixture  oflongor 
and  shorter  veraea,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tus- 
can poMiy,  and  lui  maligmty  to  the  church,  by 
•ome  lintfs  which  aie  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

Ho  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written 
hia  "  Arcades ;"  for,  while  he  lived  at  Horton,  he 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
daya,  which  he  spent  at  HareGeld,  the  house  of 
the  Countesa-dowaJer  of  Deiby,  where  the  "  Ar- 
cades" made  part  of  a  dramatic  cntertainmenL 

He  bf^an  now  to  grow  weary  of  tbo  country, 
and  had  some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  hii  mother  set 
him  at  Lbett}'  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  hia 
father's  consent,  and  Sic  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
6ons ;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  pmdence, 
(  reiulm  >(n(K,  til  U  niii,  (dofis ;  "  thoughta 
cloae,  and  looks  looae." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore, 
he  bad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Qrolius,  then 


■Ml,  had  faliRiMcMD  II  Ludlow  CviLt,  In  Shrofiihin, 
ai  whkh  lima  ImtA  Braektj  and  Mr.  R^arton,  hia  hhm, 
anJLady  AII«E|iiKan,  hlidaugbur,  poaalngikKRieha 
plBca  called  Iha  HiTwond  fciraB,or  Hariraud,  In  Ilcrtlbrd- 

shlrs,  wen  bTDlgliuHl.  ami  itia  lady  Inr  a  ibon  nme  Inai  i 


(hlaa 


10  ihilr  n 


anilljwa*  hlmMlf,  boating  Mch  a  pan  In  IbarrprcHit 

Tho  Lad  J  Alien  Egatlnn  becamo  aAorwarde  the  wifa 
oTibi  Earl  of  Carburr,  <rlia  ai  hli  hbi  called  Outdan. 

Tajlnr  In  tin;  ilmo  of  Iha  uaurpaiion.    Among  Ilia  Doe- 
la  Auelr  ponravad.    iter  alsur,  Ladv  Marj,  waa  gircn 
In  marriage  id  Lord  Horban,  of  Cbtrliiirr- 
ivaairlihaianding  Dr,  Jofanaon'*  ■■Hninn.  that  ih*  s^. 
la  darived  Ikvin  Homar^a  < 

and  Iha  dvUghtaof  asnauaU^a  aipoaed  and  reprobaud. 
Thta  lltua  mn  wia  publialud  ii  Loniala  la  nil,  and 
-* '-     ■  "i&rd  In  ISM,  Iha  T017  yoai  In  which 


I  appl; 


idied  the  language  and  fiteratme  ;  and 
'-eems  to  hare  mtended  a  very  quick 
ion  of  the  country,  stayed  two  montb* 
K ;  where  he  found  his  way  inia  the 
and  produced  hia  cranponlions  with 
use  as  appean  to  have  ciallcd  him  in 
■ —  -idconfiimed  him  in  the  hope, 
itudy,  which,"  r — 


C  "  i  tiki,  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
.'lib  a  .°tri:ne  propensity  of  nature"  ha  might 

luavt  HoTniithingso  written  to  aflertimes,  as  thej 
hould  nut  willingly  lot  it  die." 

It  nppcai!!  in  all  his  writinEs  that  he  had  the 
mml  coiicornilant  of  jTeat  abitilios,  a  lofly  and 
[cudv  confidence  in  himself  perhaps  not  without 
iini:  cnnlfrnplof  otheia  j  for  scarcely  any  man 
ixr  %\['>ic  »  much,  aitd  praiaod  so  lew.  Ofbis 
rni«>'  li''  wa>  very  frugal ;  aa  he  set  its  value 
ii>li,  nTiH  {vinstdered  his  mention  of  a  aama  as  a 
H'liiirv  giniinat  Iho  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
n'^prvativc  from  oblivion. 

At  Flrtrriicehe  could  not, indeed,  complain  that 
19  iiiprit  wanted  distinction.    Carlo  Dati  pre 

iniiii  hi^iiilnry  style  ;  and  Frendni  wrote  him  an 
}•',  iif  wliirlithe  first  elaniB  is  only  onpty  noise; 

iptr^  :  !>u!  the  last  is  natural  and  and  beautifuL 
Fmm  I'lurcnce  he  went  lo  Sienna,  and  from 
joiina  lo  Home,  where  he  was  sgain  reoeived 
rtli  kinrliiriSB  by  the  learned  and  Ihe  greaL 
lol^tpniii",  tbo  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Libimiy, 
tiK  hud  n.-jded  three  years  at  Oxford, intnda* 
■<]  bim  lu  I  Cardinal  Barbcrini;  and  he,  atamu- 
rnl  ciHortjdnmcnt,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
-III  led  liiin  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly. 
[frp  Selvnggi  praised  him  in  a  disticb,  and 
nisilli  in  a  Letraatic ;  neither  of  them  of  much 
ihin.  Tb"  Italians  were  gamers  by  this  lite- 
iry  commerce  ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
lilfoii  Fi'priidSalnlli,  though  not  secure  aninst 
i-lfin  iT^inmarian,  turn  Uie  balance  indiiniu- 
l.lyri,  Milton'a  favour-  "^ 


poems;  though  he  aavs, 


IS  at  Florenc^  he  stayed  only  two 
ne  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired 


rino  short  for  the  ci 


'  lionofleam- 


F'rmm  llnine  he  passed  on  to  Naplrn,  in  cmn- 
anv  nfn  lu'rmit,  a  companion  from  whom  little 
-iiild  he  eipecled ;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his 
ilmdiiclJtPTi  lo  Manso,  Marnnie  <rf  Villa,  who 
Fid  been  biifore  the  patron  of  Taaso.  Manao 
BH  cnniigh  deli|dited  with  his  ai 
)  honour  bim  with  a  — —  *-■ 


Milton,  in  return,  sddntaed  him  in  a  Latin 
poem,  which  most  have  raised  a  high  opinioD  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

1  purpaee  was  now  to  have  .visted  Sicily 
Jroocc ;  bat,  hearing  of  the  diflerencea  be- 
I  the  King  and  PariiaiiMat,  he  thot^M  it 
proper  to  hasten  boiait,  imtktr  tltaa  pMa  hm  lift 
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in  foreign  amuflcments  while  his  countrymen 
Were  contending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants 
informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  idm  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  hoerty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
some  offVnce  by  visiting  Galileo,  tlien  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  M anso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  Questions,  ho  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct,  though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  sufK- 
denUy  sale;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
wore  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  bo  reposed  as  m  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  afler  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
ijiend  Charies  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thought  by  Alilton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
^Epitaphium  Damonis^'*  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
Riusel,  a  tailor  in  St.  Bnde*s  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate- 
street,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  is  now  ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  received  more 
boys  to  be  boarded  and  instnicted. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
m  a  private  boardin^-schooL  This  is  the  period 
of  his  life  frcHn  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
inclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degradea  to  a  school-master ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  oat  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


*  Thifl  ia  inaccurately  expramed :  FhilipH,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  saj  a  nrden-hoiiae,  i.  e.  a  Uoiue  situ- 
aled  io  a  /rard«n,  and  or  w\fkh  there  were,  especially 
in  the  north  saburbs  of  London,  very  many,  If  not  few 
fflae.  The  term  is  technicaJ,  and  flrequenlly  occurs  in 
ihe  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.  The  roeaniuff  thereof  may 
l>e  collected  from  the  article,  Thomas  Farnaby,  the  fa- 
moiia  schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  he 
Uncht  in  Ooldsmith's-rents,  in  Cripplesnte  parish^behind 
Reacroan-Mreet,  where  were  lar«e  ^rdens  and  hand, 
•ome  bouses.  Milton's  house  in  Jewin-f*treet  was  also  a 
pnlen-housc,  as  were  Indeed  moet  of  his  dwellings  after 
his  settlement  in  Loudon. — H. 
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excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider 
as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His  fatlier  was  ahve ; 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  supplied 
its  dcficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  per- 
formed wonders  ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  Aldersgate-strect  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider,  that  no- 
body can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn. 
The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  an<l 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifl'erence, 
and  to  rectify  absnrd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects^  such  as  the 
Georgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an- 
cients. This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want- 
ing to  the  embellishments  of  hfe,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But  tlie  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^rcat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mmd.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requi- 
site is  the  religious  andinoral  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessity ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learn- 
ing is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  hfe,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
atclv  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  oi  moral  truth,  and  most  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  bo  censured  for  this  digression  as 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
against  me,  1  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  fVom  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  ufe ;  but  the  innova- 
tors whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants, 
or  the  motioitf  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rather 
of  opinioDi  tliat  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  gooa  and  avoid  evil. 

*Om  roi  h  fttyapotvi  ictuc6vr^  aYa96vTt  rirvKtat. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects. 
From  this  wonder-woiking  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  yerf 
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eminent  for  knowledge :  ito  only  ^nuine  pro- 
duct, I  believe,  is  a  small  history  of  poetry  writ* 
ten  in  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  reaners  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which 
he  undertook,  ho  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was 
careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology :  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  system,  gatherea  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch 
universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  pubUshed  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  asainst 
the  established  church;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  "inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,!  of  whoso 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smectynmvtts,  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher ;  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies wliich  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh.*' 

I  have  transcribed  itaS  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  afainst  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642.*'  In  this  book  he  (hsco- 
vcrs,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 

Eowers ;  and  promises  to  unuertake  somctliing, 
e  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country.  "  This,*'  says  he,  "  is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  serapliim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
addeiJ,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  inn^ht  into  all  seemly  and  go- 
ncrous  arts  and  afiairs;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expec- 
ted the  "Paradise  LosL" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, upon  the  same  question.    To  one  m  his 

*  Johnson  did  not  here  alhide  to  Phlllp*s  "  Theaimm 
Pootarum,"  as  has  been  ignorantly  supfpoeedi  but  (as  be 
himseir  Inforoficd  Mr.  Malone)  to  anotlier  work  hj  the 
same  author,  entitled,  "Tractatulus  de  Camllie  dnma* 
tie  Poetarum  Veterum  prsssertim  in  Choris  traglcls  et 
▼eteris  ComcedliD.  Ctil  subjunzltar  compendlOM  enu- 
meratio  poetarum  (8aIt<^m  quoruin  fame  maxim  emitult) 
qui  a  tempore  Dantis  Atiglnl  \isquoad  hunc  letatem  da- 
ruerunt,"  fcc— J.  B. 

t  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmtind  CalcmyjThomas Totanf , 
Matthew  IVewcomen,  William  Spurstow.->IL 


antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  was  "vomited 
out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "The  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  aflcr  I  had  ta- 
ken two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is.  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  woula  content  them 
that  I  should  stay. — ^As  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  simple  is  tlie  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  .judge,  by  what  she  and 
ner  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  tiiat  the 
worser  stuiT  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
qutsasy  ;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness  ;  but 
before  it  will  be  well  witli  her,  she  most  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment 
I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  tlie  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  iniurcd.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  tho 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  purity;  "that  if  I  1)0  justly  charged,*' 
says  he,  "  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  mo 
with  tenfold  bhame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  roujB[h,  and  such  per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  htunorous : 
"  Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cunboanl,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  himself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hoppinff 
short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  wnicE 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  ot  well-sized  perioiu,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self." Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  of- 
fensive. Such  is  his  malignity,  tnat  hell  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex, 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire. 
Ho  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  m 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  sttidy  :  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  "  having  for  a  month  led  a 
phUosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  apd  joviar- 
Uty,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
eunest  suit  to  luive  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  the  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife  • 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  m  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  tho  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband*s  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  hei 
promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  an« 
swer :  he  sent  more  witli  the  same  success.    It 
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MuM  be  alleged  that  letters  nuecanrr ;  he  thera- 
fore  deepetched  a  messenger,  being  b j  this  time 
too  angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The  iiuniJy  of 
the  Lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  less  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raised  violent  resentment  Milton 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi> 
ence  ;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  arguments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  1644)  ^The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  J^udgment 
of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce  ;**  and  the 
next  year,  his  Tetrachordon,  '*  Expositions  upon 
the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marria^" 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  the  der^,  who,  then  holding  their 
famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords ; 
«<  but  that  boQM^"  says  Wood,  **  whether^ppro- 
ving  the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  soon  dismlas  him.*' 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
against  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  iening  man  turned  tolieitcr,  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  :f  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more 
worthy  ot  derision  than  ot  confutation.  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of 
which  the  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second 
not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had 
favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by 
his  humonr,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  ho  loves  himself 
rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufibrcr  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  acoompUsbmnnts,  the  daughter 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
rsady  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
one  Blackborongh,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  le-Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from 
another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her 
knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
**  but  partly,"  says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace.**  It  were  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  ana 
her  brotheni  in  his  own  house,  when  they  wera 
distressed,  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  tlie  same  time  his  AreojM' 
gkica,  •  Speech  o/Mt.  John  Milton /or  the  Liber- 
hf  of  uniUensed  Frintini^,  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


*  ft  was  snlraadT«Tttd  upon,  but  without  anj  mention 
or  Milton  0  nsmo,  bv  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Cases  of  Con- 
■dence  Docaie,  4,  Case  a.— J.  B. 

f  He  terms  the  aucbor  of  it  a  shnllow  brain  >d  puppjr ; 
sad  thus  refer*  lo  ic  in  his  index,  *<  Of  a  nodily  wbo  wrote 
a  book  abo«  wianlof ."— J.  B. 


It,  have  prodneed  a  problem  in  the  science  of 

Stvemment,  which  human  understanding  seems 
therto  unable  to  solve.  If  notl^  may  be 
published  but  what  civil  authoritysball  have 
previously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth ;  lif  eveiy  dreamer  of  innovap 
tions  may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
may  difiuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace  ; 
and  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his 
follies,  there  can  be  no  religion,  llie  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  to  pimish  the  authors ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
thouffh  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  book  ;  and  it  seems  not  more  rea* 
sonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  bo  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  witli  doors  unbolted 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thoughts. 

About  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  hb  La- 
tin and  Elnglish  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  with  some  others, 
were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  large  house  in  Barbican  for 
the  reception  of  scholars;  but  the  numerous  re- 
lations of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grant- 
ed refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  "and  the 
house  again,"  says  Philips,  "now  looked  like 
a  house  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great     Possibly  his  having 

Croceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may 
avc  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  callinjg 
him  pedagogue  imd  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sa- 
voured in  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
ment. This,  however,  his  warmest  fnends 
seem  not  to  have  found:  they  therefore  shift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  self  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber- 
milliner,  and  measurdQ  nis  commodities  only  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  long  continued:  and,  to  raise  his  character 
again,  has  a  muid  to  invest  him  with  military 
splendour:  "He  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says, 
"if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  desi^  of 
making  him  an  adiutantrgeneral  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design."  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  designed  about  some 
Hme,if  a  man  be  not  much  mutaken,  MUton 
shall  be  a  peda^gueiio  longer:  for,  if  Philipe 
be  not  much  misUken,  somebody  at  some  time 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  anny  was  new-mo- 
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delled,  (1645,)  he  removed  to  a  smaller  house  in 
Holborn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
published  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
deatliy  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
tify it,  and  to  compo$e  the  minds  of  the  people. 

lie  made  some  ^  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels.'' 
Wliile  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated ; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  nudual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willin^^  aomitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged  ;  if  mjecUons,  by 
being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  fac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it 
might  find  liim,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having 
interpolated  the  book  called  **Icon  Basilike," 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  King ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  '*  Iconoclastes,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  witli  a  heavy  crime, 
in  ilie  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity 
had  imboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great;  "Who 
would  have  imagined  so  Uttle  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  ali-sceing  l)eity — as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  crave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  relic  of 
his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praj'ing  to  a  heathen  god  ?" 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scafibid  the  regicides  took  away, 
so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  Uus 
prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the 

auestioD  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
icm  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 
censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  ma- 
lice, could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 
Kinc  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered 
in  Holland^  employed  Salmasius,  professor  of 
nplitc  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of 
his  father  and  of  monarchy  ;  and,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  hiin,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  iy;itiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  cmendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment ;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive praises^  been  confirmed  in  great  con- 
fidence of  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own  quali- 
fications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  published  "De^sio  Regis." 
To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  which  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Hoboes  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best^  or 
whose  Arguments  were  worst  In  my  opimon. 
Milton's  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  ana 
more  pointed ;  but  he  delights  himselt  with 
teasin^his  adversary  as  much  as  with  confuting 
htm.    jEle  makes  a  foolish  aliunon  of  Salmasius 


whoso  doctrine  he  considers  as  servile  and  un- 
manly, to  the  stream  o(  Salmasius,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhap- 
pily married  to  a  scold.  Tu  et  Callus,  says  Mil- 
ton, etf  nt  otunt,  nitnium  gallinacetis.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticisms,  with  vicious  Latin.  He 
opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he  has  used  per- 
sona, which  according  to  Milton,  signfies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Ne- 
mesis is. always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solccistical, 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  him, 
has  remarked,  propino  te  gratnmatistis  tuts  ya- 
puladum.*  From  vapulo,  which  has  a  passive 
sense,  vapuUndus  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade ;  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kings,  sink  into  questms  of  gram- 
mar, if  grammanans  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  supplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
easily  gains  attention ;  and  he^  who  told  every 
man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taught  only  the 
stale  doctrine  of'^ authority,  and  the  unpleasing 
duty  of  submission,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  Uterature. 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  dehghted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered  as  any  one's  rival.  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  Peode,  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  wno  war 
then  at  court ;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  is  not 
much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  lon^  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antasonist 
would  be  sufficiently  ofiensive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  lefl  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  beginninfi;,  being  pro- 
bably most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  enaea- 
voursto  defend  his  use  of  the  word  persona;  but, 
tf  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in 
his  fourth  satire : 

— Quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  foedior  omni 
Crimine  persona  est  ? 


•  The  work  here  referred  to,  is  "  Selecuirum  de 
lingu&  Latiiii  ob«ervBtk>iicm  libri  duo.  Ductu  et  cur4 
Joanuis  Ker.  1719."  Ker  observes,  that  vapulandum 
it  *'pingui8  Mlacfanuus  ;*>  and  f^uoiM  VaraMor  and 
CrUnius.— J.  B. 


As  StlmuiaaKproBched  Milton  nith  li 
hit  eyes  in  the  t|uiirTSt,  Milton  duligbted  liim- 
■eir  with  the  belief  thtU  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
nuiriui'i  life,  and   both   perhaps  with  more  ma- 
lignity then  reason.    Salinasiua  died  at  the  8pa, 

manly  said  to  be  killed  by  thoir  last  dispute.  Mil- 
ton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  dcelToytng 

Cromwell  had  now  distnisaed  the  parliament 
bj  the  authority  of  whieh  he  had  ricstroved  mo- 
narchy, and  commenred  monarch  liimseir,  under 
the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more 
than  kindly  power.  That  his  autharity  was 
liwrul,  never  was  protended  ;  he  himnelf  found- 
ed his  riglit  only  in  necesailT!  but  Milton,  hav- 
tag  now  tasted  Iheboney  of  public  employment, 
vould  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy ; 
bat,  continuing  to  exercise  tils  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  hii  power  that  li- 
berty wtuch  he  had  defended.  Nolhine  can  be 
more  juat  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  ela- 
Teiyj  that  Iw  vho  had  iualified  the  murder  of 
Us  knur,  for  some  sets  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
hwfu],~8hotitd  now  sell  his  services  anil  his  flat- 
leiiea  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ;  but 
his  vijfour  of  intellect  was  such,  thai  he  was  not 
disabled  to  ditchirge  his  oHicc  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  cwitinue  hu  controversies.  Hia  mind 
VBS  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  lima  his  first  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, having  left  him  three  dauehtere.  As  he 
probably  did  not  mnch  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
cmtinue  the  appeaiunce  of  Inmcnlinp  her:  but 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  1 
(er  of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hi 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  hia 
owi.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child-birth, 
or  some  distemper  that  followed  if;  and  her 
husband  houoared  her  memory  with  a  poor 
■oiuiet. 

The  firsf  rcntj  to  Milton's  "  Defeneio  Populi " 
WM  published  in  IG5I,  called  "Apologia  pro 
Rcsre  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis 
PolyrngmaUci  (oliaa  Mittoni)  defenfioncm  do- 


le daugh- 


legiB  ei 


or  tl 


thor,  was  not  known , ,. 

Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an- 
swer so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  bu 
called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Br«mhal ;  and, 
knowing  bim  no  friend  to  regicides,  lhaui;)it 
themsdvcs  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had 
known  what  they  only  suapccted. 

Neit  year  appeared  "  Regii  Saneirinia  clamor 
•d  Cielum."  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  was  aflerwarda  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  hut  Morus,  OT  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  the  caro  of  itn  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defen- 
*ia  Secunds,"  and  overwhelmed  by  such  vio- 
limco  ofinveclivs,  that  he  began  to  shrink  under 
the  tempest,  and  ^ve  his  persecutors  the  means 
of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was 
now  in  great  danger;  but  Milton's  piide  ope- 
rated against  bis  ma^ity ;  and  both  he  and 
hi*  rHonds  were  mors  willing  thit  Da  Moulin 
should  escape  than  that  ho  should  be  convicted 
of  mistake. 

ImhisMcoaddalsBce  he  ihowi  Ibu  hia  elo- 


quence is  ntA  merely  satirical ;  the  rvuleness  of 
his  inveclivB  is  equalled  by  the  gromncss  of  his 
flaltcry.  "  Deserimer,  Cromuelle,  tu  solus  s»- 
poros,  »d  te  summa  noptrarum  rcriim  rediit,  in 
te  solo  consistit,  insunerabili  tua:  virtuti  cediniua 

iniequalis  ipse  honorea  sibi  quieHt,  au(  digniori 
concoSBOB  invidct,  lut  non  iaielligil  nihil  esse  in 
Bocielale  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vcl 
rationi  conaentoneum,  esse  in  civilate  nihil  oeijui- 
us,  nihil  ulilius,  quam  poUri  rerum  dignissi- 
mum.  Eum  teagnoscunt  oranes,  Cromuelle,  e* 
tu  civia  mazbaua  ot  gloriosisoimus,*  dm  publid 
consilii,  exHdtuum  fortiaaimorum  impcrator, 
pater  patria  geswsti.     Sic  tu  apontanea  bono- 


tlstlery.  A  translation 
but  ils  elegance  is  less  attainsble.  Having  ex- 
posed the  utiskilfulneaa  or  aelfishness  oTthc  for- 
mer govemmonl,  "We  wore  left,"  say  Milton, 
"loourvclvcs:  the  whole  national  interest  fell 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  sIhIk 
lies.  To  your  virtue,  overpowming  and  reMst- 
less,  every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualiRcalions,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalilion  of  human  society  nothing  ia 
more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  anreeablo  to 
reason,  than  that  the  liighcst  mind  should  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  air,  are  you  by 
general  coiiieBaion  ;  such  arc  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  moat  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
tho  leader  of  uaconquered  armies,  the  lather 
of  your  country;  for  by  that  title  does  evory 
goal  man  hail  you  with  eiDccrc  and  voluntaty 

Kelt  vcar,  having  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  he  found  leisure  to  defend  himself  Ha 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  tSoco, 
whom  he  declares  in  hia  title  to  bo  justlv  colled 
the  author  of  the  "  Rcgii  SangnlniB  Cuunor." 
In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence, nor  does  he  forget  Ilia  wonted  wit. 
" "  irus  cs?  an  Momus7  an  utcrque  idem 
'  He  then  temembeni  that  Morus  is  Latin 
mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
traiufonnation : 

ith  this  piece  ended  his  eontrovemies  ;  and 
)m  this  time  gave  himself  up  to  his  piivate 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  tho  Protector,  he  is  aapposed 
have  written  the  declsration  of  the  reasons 
r  a  war  with  Spain.     Hia  agency  Was  consi- 
dered as  of   great  importance  ;    for,  when  a 
Paly  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
'lay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  in 
disposition  ;  Bid  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
'oked  to  expresa  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
n  England  could  writa  Latin,  and  that  nun 
blind. 
Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing 
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himself  disencumbered  from  external  interrap- 
tion,  he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former 
purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment ;  an  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  countiy, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  woik  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
inspection  tnd  collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  beffun  it  after  he  had  lost  his 
eyes  ;  but,  having  nad  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  '*  almost  to  his  dyine 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  ana 
deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press.'*  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionanr 
printed  at  Cambridge,*  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
Afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difiliculty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
afliiirs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late, 
he  fixed  upon  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  a  des^m  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  desired  to  celebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
SU9  ;  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
"  to  another  destiny. **t 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 
jects left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  in  a 
library  ^  at  Cambridge,  that  ho  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  mose  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries  :§ 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan's  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons  ;  such  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans  : 


The  Peraons. 

Michael. 

ChuruR  of  Angela, 
Heavenly  Love. 


The  Peraona. 

Moaea. 

Divine  Juatice,  Wiadom. 

Heavenly  Love. 


*  The  '*  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  publiahed  in  4to. 
1603,  18  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  aotne  amall  additiona, 
of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  1085,  by  aundrv  peraons, 
of  whom,  though  their  namea  are  concealed,  there  ia 
great  rea.son  to  conjecture  that  Milton'a  nephew,  Edward 
Philips,  ia  one ;  for  it  ia  expreaaly  eaid  by  Wood,  Faati, 
vol.  i.  p.  2!M.  that  **  Milton^H  Thenaurua"  came  to  hia 
hantlH  ;  nnd  It  la  asaerted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 
editors  thereof  had  the  uae  of  three  lar^e  folloa  in  manu- 
aeri|«,  collected  and  digeated  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additiona,  together 
with  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  large  pan  of  the 
title  of  tlie  "  Cambridge  Diction«)r,««  fesre  been  lncor> 
porated  and  printed  with  the  aubsvquent  edidona  of 
^'  Liuleton's  Dicuonary,»»  UU  that  of  1785.  VId.  Blog. 
Brit.  2H),  in  not.— So  that,  for  aught  that  anneara  to 
the  contrary,  Philips  waa  the  laat  poaaeaaor  or  MUton'a 
MS— H. 

f  W  eaty  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Sir  Richani  Blackmore. — H. 

t  Triniiy  College  ~R. 

^  The  dranaaa  in  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  kc. 
were  iniroducMcl,  wart  Moraliitea,  noc  Myaterief.— 
matone. 


Lucifer. 


E^'  I  wkh  the  SerpMtt. 
Conscience. 


Death. 

Labour, 

Sicknesa, 

Discontent. 

Ignorance, 

with  others  ] 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


} 


Mutes. 


The  ETMibif  Bctr, 
perua. 

Choraa  of  Anf els. 

Lvcifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour,       ^t 

Sickness,     * 

piacontent,  j.  jj 

Ignorance,    '^ 

Fear. 

Death. 

Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 


PARADISE  LOST. 
The  Penom. 

Moses  xpoXoyt^tt,  recounting  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body :  tnat  it  corrupts  not,  hecauseitis 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah:  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  anid  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

jl^*^*    )  debating  what  should  become  of  man,  If  hs 

Wiscfom,;        ****• 

Chorus  or  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 

ACT  XL 

Hearenly  Lots. 
Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sings  the  marr!ag»<«mf ,  and  describes  Para 
disc. 

ACT  nL 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam^sruin. 
Chorus  fears  fur  Adam,  and  relates  Ludfer'a  rebeUioa 
and  fall. 


>  Mutes. 


ACT  IT. 

^^;»»  I  fallen. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  Ood*s  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

-    •    •    •    preaented  by  an  ancel  with 

Labour,  Orief,  Hatred,  Envy,  war,  Fa- 
mine, Peatilence,  Sickness,  Discon. 
tent.  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death, 

To  whom  be  gires  their  names.     Likewise.  Winttf , 
Heat,  Tempest,  fcc 

Faith,        ) 

Hope,        >  comfort  him  and  instruct  blm. 

Charity,     ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 
produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
lollowing  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  more 
maturity, 

Jidam  unparadised; 

The  an^l  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing ;  showmg,  since  this  globe  was  created,  his 
freouency  as  mudi  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scnbes  Paradise.  Next  the  Choras,  showmg  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para- 
diseL  after  Ludfer's  rebdfion,  by  command  from 
Gk>d :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concenung  tliis  excellent  new  crea- 
ture, man.  The  angd  Gkbiiel,  as  by  his  name 
si^ifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise 
with  a  more  tree  office,  passes  by  fhe  station  of 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
knew  of  nwn:  M.the  cmitioo  or  Eve^  w^  thc^ 
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kwe  and  marriage.  After  this.  Ludfer  appear* ; 
ilier  his  overthrow,  bcnnoans  himself^  ancl  seeks 
revenge  on  man.  The  Chorus  prepares  resistance 
on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  discourse  of 
enmity  on  eitner  mde,  he  departs:  whereat  the 
Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and  victory  in  heaven, 
against  him  and  his  accomplices :  as  before,  after 
the  first  act,  was  sung  a  tiymn  of  the  creation. 
Here  agun  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  ex- 
ulting in  what  he  had  done  to  the  destruction  of 
man.  Man  next,  and  £ve,  ha\'ing  by  this  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent,  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.  Conscience  in  a  shape  ac- 
cuses him ;  Justice  cites  him  to  h  place  whither 
Jehovah  caiicd  for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is  informed  by 
some  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall  Here  the 
Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return :  accuse  one  another ;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  die  blame  to  his  ifvife;  is  stubborn  in 
his  offence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admonisheth  Adam, 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  im- 
penitence. The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out 
of  Paratfiae :  but  belbre  causes  to  pass  before  his 

Sea,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this 
i  and  world.  He  is'  humble,  relents,  despairs ; 
at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises 
the  Meaaah;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ;  instructs  him ;  he  repents,  gives  Gk>d 
the  glory*  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus 
briefly  conclodea.  Compare  this  with  the  former 
draught 

These  are  very  hnpeifect  rudiments  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost  j"  but  H  b  fdeasant  to  sec  great  works 
in  their  semmal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possi- 
bilities of  excellence;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightful  entertamment  than  to  trace  their 
gradual  growtli  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
BOW  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steadjr  meditation. 

Inven^n  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  and  therefore  he 
naturally  solaced  bis  sofitude  by  the  indtilgcnce  of 
his  fiuicy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He 
had  done  what  be  knew  to  be  necessarily  previ- 
ous to  political  excellence ;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  BeenUy  arts  mid  ajfaira :  his  com- 
pfehenaion  was  extended  by  various  knowledge, 
and  his  memory  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  lan^^uages,  and  had  by 
rea^ng  and  composition  attamed  the  full  mastery 
of  las  own.  He  wodd  have  wanted  litUe  help 
from  books,  bad  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  other  authors,  caught  the 
love  of  pufafieation,  he  amused  himself,  as  he 
could,  with  Kttle  productionB.  He  sent  to  the 
pras  (1658)  amanuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  *<  The 
Cabinet  Conndl;*'  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  dervv^  by  a  "Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecdesiaslical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of 
removing  HirelingB  out  of  ^  Chuix;h.'* 

Oliver  was  now  dead,  Riehard  was  constrained 
to  resign:  the  system  of  extemporary  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  heM  tq^er  only  by  force, 
natmaliy  foil  into  fnjzments  when  that  force  was 
taken  away,-  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  sooiethinf.  Ho  wrote  letters,  which  To- 
wid  has  poblii^bed,  to  such  men  as  he  thought 


friends  to  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
think  that  tiie  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  micht  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth;**  which 
waft,  however,  enough  considered  to  be  both  se- 
riously and  ludicroudy  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common- 
wealth-men was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently' returning,  Harrington,  nith 
a  few  associates  as  fanatical  as  lumseu)  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance, 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ;  and 
MHton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer, 
was  foolish  enqugh  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  betore 
the  Restoration,  "  AVrfcs  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  *  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.***  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly 
caUed  "  No  Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  w^a  now  about 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistiblo  approbation  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  conseouently  obliged  to  quit  the  house, 
which  he  held  oy  his  office ;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar- 
tholomew-close, by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  tliis  ^cat  man  by  his  bio- 
graphcra :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  his- 
toricaily  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence. 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tho 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wron^ ; 
amTpromisccr  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ex- 
cept; and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  immedi- 
ately co-operated  in  tlie  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  had 
only  justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  ofien- 
sive,  and  (June  16)  an  orderi^'as  issued  to  seize 
Milton's  "Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  "  Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  another  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  bum  them  by  tho  common  hangman.  The 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authora ;  but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps 
very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19^  the  flutter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  was  stilled  oy  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  mi^t  yi'ant  no  recommen- 
dation of  cl^ance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more^  as  incapacitated  for  tiny  public 
trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.'^ 

Ojf  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curi- 
osity G^  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  the 


♦  Philipfl  MjB  expressly,  that  Mllion  was  excepted  and 
disqualified  from  bearing  any  office :  but  Toland  saya. 
he  was  not  excepte<l  at  all,  and  consequently  excluded 
in  the  General  Pardon,  or  Aa  of  Indemnity.  paasMl  tha 
39thorAu£U!a,  1660.  Toland  is  right;  for  I  find  Good, 
win  and  Ph.  Nye.  the  minifter,  excepted  in  the  Act,  but 
Milton  not  namecl.  However,  he  obtained  a  apecifcl  par* 
don  in  December,  1660,  which  potsaed  the  privy-aeal,  twl 
no(  the  great'Seal.-'Jfa/tfMt 
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reason.    Bumct  thinks  ho  was  forgotten;  but 
this  IS  another  instance  which  may  confinn  Dal- 

grniplc's  observation,  who  saTs,  that  **  whenever 
umet's  narrations  are  eiainined,  ho  appears  to 
be  iniBtaken.^* 

Forirottcn  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
ordered ;  it  must  be  therefore  by  demgn  that  he 
was  included  in  the  (general  obfivion.  He  is  said 
to  liave  had  friends  in  the  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Monies  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarses:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influ- 
ence. A  veiy  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Ricliardson,'*  in  his  Memoiis,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  beard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  piiaoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  sparea  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danxrer,  Davenant  repaid  tlie  benefit  by  appearing 
in  his  favour.  Hero  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene> 
rosity  and  gratitude  so  pleasmg,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  accountf  Bctterton's 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher;  it  is  not  known 
tliat  ho  had  it  from  Davenant  We  are  told  that 
the  bencA  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
socms  not  certain  that  IVIilton^s  hfc  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  ^^ith  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  tnist  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  or  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Alilton  from  a 
censure  htUe  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
bo  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— ^to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  now 
poor  and  blind:  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  ?| 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  samo  condition  with  lus  fellow-subjects. 
Ho  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber :  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jcwin-strect,  near  Alders- 
gate-street;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  compamon  and  at- 

*  It  was  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Ath.  Ozon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  413,  3d  e<lii.— C. 

t  That  Miltnn  saved  Darenant  in  attested  bj  Anbrey 
ami  bj  Wood  frum  him  ;  bitt  none  of  them  say  that  Da- 
venant saved  Milton.  This  is  Richardtion's  assertion 
xuerciyi, — Malonf. 

I  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
senired  himself  is  given  by  an  historian  lately  brou^ta 
u>  lii;ht.  "  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  diM- 
tin;id5hed  by  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  rlghis  and 
1ibi>nies  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 

{»"bllc  funeral  procession.  The  King  applauded  his  po- 
icv  in  escaping  th«  punishment  of  death,  by  a  season* 
•hlo  show  of  dyingy—Curmingham^s  Hftory  of  Qrtat 
JHriUtin,  toL  l  p.  14.—R. 


tendant :  and  therelbre,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Paget,  noarried  Ebzabcth  Minshul,  of  a 
gentlcman^s  family  in  Cheshiro,  probably  without 
a  fortune.  Ail  his  wives  were  virgins ;  for  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indehcate 
to  be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  prin 
ciples  his  choice  was  mode  cannot  now  be  known ; 
but  marriage  afibrded  not  much  <^  his  hanjNness. 
The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought 
back  only  by  terror ;  tlie  second,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  tnit  her  Ufe  was 
short  The  tliird,  as  Pliilips  relates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

Soon  afler  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure stoiy,  he  was  offcr^  the  continuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  heme  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accept  it,  answered,  "You,  like  otlier  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  Uve 
and  die  on  honest  man.'*  If  he  considered  tho 
Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  tliat  had  shared  authority, 
either  with  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  mignt 
have  forborne  to  talk  v^  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  omce  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  mij^ht  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
tlie  King.  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejections  arc  among  the  most  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settlo- 
mcnt  with  any  of  liis  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year,  (1G61,)  "  Acciaence  commenced  G^rain- 
mar;'*  a  little  book,  wliich  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and 
was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 

Eerplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
le  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.'^ 
About  this  time,  Elwood,  die  quaker,  being  ro- 
commended  to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin 
to  hun  for  the  advantage  of  hb  conversation, 
attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  vrith  an  English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French^"  required  that  El 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  it  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  Uiat  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Elnglishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which 
eyeiy  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey ;  and  if  strangers  vi^t 
us,  it  is  their  bus'mess  to  practise  such  conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  tlidr  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance ;  for  he 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  curious  car,  knew 

*  Yelden,  in  his  continiiatiott  of  Langbaiae's  account  of 
the  Dramatic  Foots,  Svo.  1093,  says,  that  he  had  been 
told  that  MUton,  after  the  Restoration,  kept  a  school  at 
or  near  Greenwich.  The  publicatkm  of  an  Accidence  at 
that  period  gives  sinno  couuteuance  to  this  traditicm.*  • 
Mo/one. 
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by  his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  would  stop  him,  **  and  open  the  most 
diificiilt  passages." 

In  a  snort  tune  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillory- 
walk,  leading  to  Bunliill-ficlds ;  the  mention  of 
which  concludes  the  rcmstcr  of  ArliIton*8  removals 
and  habitations.  Ho  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

,  He  was  now  busied  bv  "Paradise  Lost" 
"iVhence  he  drew  the  origins  design  has  been  va- 
riously conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Itali^  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  unauthorized  story  of  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus :  Let  the  rain- 
bmo  be  the  fiddle-stick  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven.* 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  trafiredy  or  mysteir,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  about 
the  time,  (1655)  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with 
the  defenaers  oil  the  King. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  Ms  na- 
tive countiy  by  some  great  performance,  while  he 
had  ycL  periiaps,  no  settled  design,  and  was  sti- 
mulated only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
oonsctonsness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
'^  loi^  cJioosing,  and  began  late.'' 

TVnde  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between 
his  private  stores  and  affidrs  of  state,  his  poetical 
labour  most  have  been  often  interrupted ;  and 
periiaps  he  did  little  more  in  tliat  bus^  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  senti- 
ments, and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing,  such  hints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
lectual operations  while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for, 
havins  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  (rom  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curioaty  to  hb  re- 
tirement :  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson, the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
**  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in 
warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjojr  the  fresh  air ;  and 
fcv  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  ^stinguiahea  parts  as  well  as  ouality." 
His  visiters  of  mgh  quality  must  now  be  ima- 
gined to  be  few ;  but  men  it  parts  might  reason- 
ably court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 
illustrious,  that  fbreifinezs  are  reported,  by  Wooo, 
to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street,  where 
he  was  bom. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in 
a  small  house,  ^^  neatly  enough  dressed  in  black 
clothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  witli  rusty  green  ; 
nale,  bnot  not  cadaverous,  with  chalk-stones  in  his 
hands.  He  said,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  be  tolerable." 

In  the  intervals  of  las  pain,  being  made  unable 
to  use  the  common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in 
a  chair,  and  sometmies  play^  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed 
upon  liis  poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be 

*  It  is  scarcely  neceMvy  to  infurmthe  reader,  that  this 
relation  of  Voltaire's  was  perfectly  true,  hs  far  as  relates 
to  the  existence  of  the  play  which  he  speaks  of,  namely, 
the  AdaoM  of  Andraini ;  bat  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
ILUoa  cvor  saw  it.— J.  B. 
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noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar ;  for 
he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  convenientiy  retain, 
to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant This  gave  opportunity  to  observations  and 
reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  composure  of  *'  Pa- 
radise Lost,**  which  I  have  a  particular  reason,*' 
says  he,  **  to  remember ;  for  whereas  I  had  the 
perusal  of  it  from  the  veiy  beginning,  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  fiiom  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came 
next,  inLght  possibly  want  correction  as  to  the  or- 
thography and  pomting,)  having,  as  the  summei 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  tor  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  an- 
swered, that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal ;  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  tlds  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half 
his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his 
opimon  Philips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year; 
for  Milton,  in  his  elegies,  declares,  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  increase  of  his 
poetical  force,  redeunt  in  camina  vires.  To  this 
It  is  answered,  that  Phihps  could  hardly  mistake 
time  so  well  marked ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  difierent  times  of  the  year  fa- 
vourable to  difierent  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richard- 
son conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  taster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on. 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on^  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependance  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
those  temporaiT  and  periodical  eobs  and  flows  ot 
intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justW  be  derided  as  the 
fumes  of  vam  imagination.  Sapiens  dominahitvr 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather- 
bound will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore, 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted!  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the 
inability  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  possunt  mda 
posse  videntur.  When  success  seems  attainably 
diligence  is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitt«l 
that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  un  without  re- 
sistance, for  who  can  contena  with  the  course  of 
nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seemf  not  to 
have  been  free.  There  prevailed  hi  his  time  an 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  w^  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  every  thing  was  daily  anking 
by  gradual  diminution.*     Milton  appears  to  sus- 

♦  This  opinion  is,  with  great  ieaming  and  ingenuity, 
refuted  in  a  book  iow  vefy  little  known, "  An  Apoloflr 
M  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  6od  In 
Se  Government  of  the  world,"  by  Dr.  George  HakcwlU, 
London, Tllo,  1635.  The  first  who  ventured  to  nropo- 
jSe  H  in  this 'country  was  Dr.  Gabriel  Oo^^"*^'^ 
If  Gloucester,  a  man  of  a  varwrtila  temper,  and  the  au- 
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pect  tiiat  souls  partake  of  the  general  deffeneracy 
and  is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  in  "  an  age  too  late"  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  abovlt  the  world,  and 
sometimes  finds  reception  among  wise  men;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  the  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  aegree  of  latitude  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit  From  this 
iancv,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
lieaa,  when  he  (eared  lest  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  nund  already  occupied  by  such  fancies, 
another  not  more  reasonable  mignt  readily  find 
its  way.  He  .diat  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chilla  climate, 
might  consistently  magni^  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  r^rous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  deca3ring  na^ 
ture,  or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of 
bis  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  n'osty 
srovellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
D^  producing  something  which  they  should  not 
unlkngly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  born  in  l^etter  ages,  he  might  stiU  be 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
groi^ingevei^r  day  ^cater in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
teritj^.  Uo  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mie«2  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
composition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
perluLpe  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  wlu>  seems 
to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  mquiries^  but  dis- 
oovera  alwajrs  a  wish  to  find  Milton  ^cnminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  "that  he  would  some- 
times lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verae 
could  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudaen  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  or 
tut  rum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
dictate  perhaps  forty  fines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  hair  the  number." 

These  burets  of  li^t  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  are  eageriy  caught  by  the  lovera  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handQe  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
bis  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  r^ation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
Th^  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daugnter  "to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taujErht  to  write;  nor 
would  he  have  been  oblieed,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employedany  casual  visiter  m  dis- 
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thor  of  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Nature  proved  by  Natural  Reason."  Lond. 
1618  and  1624, 4lo.  He  was  plundered  in  the  Usurpation, 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  In  obaeuritv.— See 
Atheo  Oxon,  vol.  I.  p.  727.— R  ' 

* — Unleea  an  aft  'oo  laie,  or  cold 

Clunata,  or  jeara  damp  tp  r  totended  wing. 
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burthening  his  memoiy,  if  his  daughter  could  hare 
performed  the  office. 

The  Btory  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been 
fold  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true 
of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  mudfi  of  tliis 
poem  in  the  night  and  moniiiig,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  disturbed  i^ith  common  business ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  nnth  great  fluency  his  un- 
premeditatca  verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
nrom  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  mus^  by  a  work  so 
long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at liis  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  ot 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  Known. 
The  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  tlic  King  had  clouded 
him  witn  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  oflend- 
ed  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  otlier  iatemal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  eflfccts  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothinp^  required  from  Irnn  but  the 
common  duty  of  Uving  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  Ills  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  doped, 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,tlian  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  "fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compass'd  round."  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add  the  men* 
tion  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  etil  days  ;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  re|pcides  could  no  longer  boast  their 
wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Milton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powere ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

cut  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  bm 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  perseciitio& 
molestation,  or  insult.  Such  is  the  reverenee ' 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  sdiolar  and  tlie 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  revUer  of  hia 
King. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Mil. 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks;  where 
Elwood,  who  nad  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  and, 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  *  Paradise  Lost;'  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  ?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infecfion  had 
ceased,  he  returned  to  Buiihill-ficlds,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
from  a  chaplain  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treat^ 
with  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
sinule  of  the  sun  edipsed  in  the  firet  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  lus  copy,  April 
27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  ro- 
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•eive  five  pomida  more  when  thirteen  hundred 
■hould  be  bM  of  the  firat  edition ;  and  agaioyfive 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  oumber  of  the 
Mcond  edition ;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the 
nine  sale  of  the  third.  None  of  the  three  edi- 
tioQS  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
copies. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  boc4c8,  u  a  small 
quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to  jrear ; 
and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted 
io  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  yean  a  right  to  his 
second  naymcnLfbr  which  the  receipt  was  si^ed 
Apn'I  26, 1669,  The  second  edition  was  not  even 
tin  1674 ;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the 
number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
diviaon  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth;  and  some 
other  small  improvements  were  made.  The  tlurd 
e£tion  was  published  in  1678 ;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  1690.  Simmonsnad 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brs- 
bazonAyuner,  for  twenty-five  Dounds;  andAvl- 
mersoldto  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17, 1683, 
and  hal£  March  24.  1690,  at  a  price  considerably 
enlarged.  In  the  history  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  a 
deduction  &us  minute  will  rather  gratify  than 
fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
have  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
siected  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literaiy 
nme ;  and  inquirias  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures oftred,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
traly  stated  ?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  fek  ? 

That  m  the  reigns  of  Charies  and  James,  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  received  no  pubUc  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
ttie  nde  of  the  court :  and  who  that  solicited  fa- 
vour or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fender of  the  rqgiddes  7  All  that  he  oimself  could 
tb^ik  his  due,  from  evU  Umptes  in  evU  day*,  was 
that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 


The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the 
pubfic  Those  who  have  no  power  to  judse  of 
past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt 
their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  a  general  amusement :  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  oflen  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  umorance.  The  women  had  not  then 
aipired  to  merature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied 
with  a  dosel  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem 
t3rpqB|Fapby,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
smaSI  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  sufl^ent  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity, 
•ad  to  a  style  of  venifioation  new  to  all,  and  dis- 


gosting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  mim|i^  of 
the  prevalence  of  geniua.  The  demanded  nol 
umnediately  increase;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  notal^ 
ford.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  devea 
years;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance; 
Its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion ; 
and  the  opportunities  now  ^ven  of  attractmg  no- 
tice by  advertisements  were  then  very  few;  the 
means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new 
books  have  been  proouced  by  that  general  litera- 
ture which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  dB 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  stil 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  oflove,  and  **  Paradise  LoH"  broke  into 
open  view  with  sufficient  securi^  ef  kind  recep- 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  ^mtik 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progiew 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kiiid  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  cafin 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de- 
jected, relying  on  lus  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waiting  without  impatience  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  aind  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  flie  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  sight  by  a  very  odd  eiqwcB- 
ent,  of  which  Philips  gives  me  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  f*that  though  our  author 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  aiy 
cord,  greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  |f  being 
his  rnders,  that  th^  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  bun  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  <h  younger 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end; 
yet  excusing  only  the  daughter  by  reason  of  her 
bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other  two  were  con- 
demned to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly 
pronouncing  otall  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
ne  should,  at  one  time  or  c&er,  think  fit  to  pe- 
ruse ;  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,  the  Svriac,) 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  arid 
French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  umost  beyond  en^ 
durance.  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long 
tiipe,  though  the  irksomeness  of^this  employment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneasiness :  so 
that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
sent  out  to  leara  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
leara,  particularly  embroideries  in  gold"or  silver.*' 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  ro^e  of  in- 
tellectual labour  sets  bdTore  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  dau^ters  or  tne  father  are 
most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  under- 
stood can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  It 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  emblurrassmcnts,  few  likewise 
I  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  (1667,) 
he  published  his  "  Histoiy  of  England,"  com- 
pri^g  the  whole  fable  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth, 
and  continued  to  the  I^onaan  Inyasion.    Why 
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lie  diould  have  given  the  first  part^  which  he 
•eemfl  not  to  believe,  and  which  is  universally  r»- 
tocted,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
Aarsh;  but  it  has  somethins  of  ronsh  vigour, 
which  perhaps  may  often  stzike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  a^ain  fixed  his  claws, 
•nd  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
oat  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  tne  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  ap- 
\ttfied  to  the  modem  clergy;  and  a  character  of 
mB  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded :  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards published,  has  been  since  msertcd  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained,** and  "  Samson  Agonistes,'*  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  andents,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
nee  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was' discou- 
raged from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  fkr  from  hoping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  yenn  sells 
&irteen  hundred  copies  oi  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase. 

When  Milton  snowed  ''Paradise  Regained" 
to  Elwood,  "  This,"  teid  he,  "  is  owing  to  you ; 
fbr  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chaifont,  which  otherwise  I  liad  not 
thouj^t  ofl** 

His%st  poetical  offinring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwooa  relates,  endure  to  hear 
'*  Paradise  Lost**  preferred  to  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained." Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value,  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been 
diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efibrts  is  considered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
most  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
selfl 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  enic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
tihe  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
mooate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
fcnr  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  »^ia  LogUa  plenior  InsHtntio 
ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  concinnata ;  that  is, 
*<  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
fbod  of  Ramus.**  I  know  not  whemer,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 

r'nst  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
first  oppu^ers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  mnovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  remed.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  mat  he  forgot  his 
fears,  and  published  a  ''Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery." 

But  this  litde  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Tfairty-nine  AitKles.    Hb  prin- 


ciple of  toleration  is,  agreement  ui  the  sufficiency 
oi  the  Scriptures  j  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who, 
whatever  their  opinions  are^rofess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  The  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  either  public  or 
private  worshin ;  for  though  they  plead  con- 
science, "  we  nave  no  warrant,**  ne  says,  "  to 
regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit  The  term 
Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls ;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  catholic  scnis 
matic." 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preservative  against  popery,  he  recommends 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  from 
wliich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excus^ 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press, 
seeming  to  take  delist  in  publication,  a  collection 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mica]  exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  tor 
his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vail^ over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  He 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunhill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chan- 
cel of  St  Otles,  at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was 
veiT  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,**  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon 
himself  than  ujK>n  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  tM  MUUmo 
seeundua,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster^  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  m  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atterbuiy,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception. 
"  A  nd  such  has  been  the  cnange  of  public  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Gregoiy,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac- 
count, "  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  ha\ing  been  in  his 
youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  snoulders,  according  to  tlie 
picture  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  havm'g  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  whidi  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful  CDs  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  bat  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
commends the  use  in  bis  book  on  education. 

His  eyee  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright; 


bat,  if  be  wu  ■  dcxterooi  fencer,  they  mnit  b«vc 
been  once  quick. 

Hie  domestic  habiU,  so  fai  u  the^  V«  known, 
weie  Ihoae  of  a.  severe  BludenL  Me  dnnk  titili 
■trong  drink  of  «ny  kind,  iindlbd  without  eicf?? 
in  qoanljty,  uid  in  his  esriter  years  frlChout  d^'li- 
cacy  of  choice.  In  hia  youth  he  itudied  late  at 
tU|rnt-  hut  oUcrwarda  changed  his  houTV,  and 
rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  m  the  summer, 
aod  five  in  the  winter.  The  couise  of  his  dny 
Wki  best  known  after  he  was  blind.  When  )i'<' 
fire!  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Khk', 
■nd  then  studied  till  twelve;  then  took  some  (i- 
•rdse  lor  an  hourj  then  dined,  then  played  on 
thBoreaa,  and  rang,  or  heard  anollier  nng,  Ihi  ri 
■tniied  till  ai;  then  entertained  hia  visiters  t" 
eight ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  d  lobaei 
and  a  glam  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  ia  his  life  descnbed ;  but  tiua  even  tenor  a 
pean  attainable  only  in  colleges.  He  that  Uti 
m  the  WotM  wiS  sometimes  Iwve  the  aucceaaon 
of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Vuiters,  i>r 
whom  Mihon  is  represented  to  have  had  giPnt 
anolben^wdicome  and  stay  unseasonably ;  bu-'i- 
nMi,  of  which  every  man  has  some,  mustbe  doju' 
when  otbnv  will  do  iL 

'WIkd  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  hnJ 
■onMttung  read  to  him  by  his  bedside ;  pertiapB 
at  this  time  lua  daughlera  were  employed.    H  o 
'  '     '         }ining,  and  dictated  in 
in  an  dbow-chair,  wi  [ti 


coinpoled  much  in  the  ni< 
the  day,  atting  obliiniely 
a*  kf  thnnni  over  the  ar 


Ftortoae  appeals  not  to  have  had  much  of  hii 


boA  himnlr  and  his  fiiends,  wbb  Ptven  up  to 
pnvwlT  and  ht^Mkoa  indignation,  till  he  showiil 
Mnr  aUa  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  wn'^ 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  vrith  two  hundfLiI 
poonda  a  year ;  and  had  a  thomand  jxiunds  fur 
Bis  "Detain of  the  PoopK"  His  widow,  wbn, 
•Act  Iub  death,  ivtired  to  N  amptwich,  in  Cbeshiri', 
■nd  died  about  ITS^  is  said  to  have  reported  thaf 
ba  lost  two  tbomaod  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  » 
Mtiieuei;  and  that,  m  the  general  deprcdatitiri 
ma  ibo  church,  his  bad  grasped  an  estate  i>r 
•MMt  sii^  pounda  a  yoai  belonging  lo  Wesu 
mJoMer  Abbey,  which,  like  other  sliarers  of  tin' 
plander  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  ■<  < 
mum.  Two  thousaitd  pounds,  which  he  hk<l 
placed  in  tbeEiciae-odice,  were  also  lost  Thcrr 
U  jel  BO  leaiHui  to  believe  that  ho  was  erer  n.'. 
OTC«d  to  indigBOce.  His  wants,  beins  few, 
were  CMDpelantly  aupplied.  He  sold  his  libran- 
before  liii  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  huji- 
tbed  poniuia,  ihi  which  his  widow  laid  hold  aii*) 
oah  gave  «ne  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughtcra. 

Hia  litnstora  waa  laKineaUonably  great.  Htf 
read  aU  the  laaguageaaduch  are  conaidered  ntbrr 
•a  leanwd  oi  poUta ;  B«biew  with  Its  two  din- 
lecta,  Graek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Stranisli. 
Id  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  tin' 
ficit  rank  of  wiiteis  and  critics  ;  and  be  appear^ 
ta  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence. The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who 
uaed  to  read  to  turn,  represented  him  ai  most  d.> 
Eghtin^  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  r--- 


■u  ui^  IHHHWj  41H  qpu|(UI  IS  HflPeUI 

I  h«M  ftoad  BoOmg  taankahlft 


Of  the  English  poets  he  set  moat  value  aptm 
Spenser,  ShaliBpuro,  and  Cowley.  Spensoc 
waa  apparently  hie  favourite:  Shakapeare  h* 
mav  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader  ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whoBS  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
diSerent  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  His  character  of  Diydon,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  waa  a  good 
rhymist,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  o[Hnions  are  said  to  have  hem.' 
first  Calvioistical ;  and  afterwards,  perhap* 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbytenans,  to 
have  tended  towards  AnniniaaiBin.  In  the 
miiod  questions  of  theology  and  goTenmMnt  he 
never  thinks  that  he  con  recede  fhr  cmogh  ftom 

Ejpery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baadioa  aaya  of 
rosmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  "^i*  mMI 
qjiod^agertl,  f  uam  q unf  nqutTel«r.  He  had  ds- 
termmed  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
ipprove.  He  has  not  associated  himaalf  with 
iny  denomination  of  protestants;  wa  kaow 
vihcr  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  He 
vsa  not  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  he  waa  not  of 
the  chorch  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous^  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant  and  which  i« 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  trill  glide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  Im  invigontaa 
and  reimpressed  bv  external  ordinances,  hy 
staled  catlB  to  wonhip,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Mutan,  who  appears  lo  hav* 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  lo  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  to  have  bean 
'  Inledby  anyhereticalpeculiarityof  ojrinion, 
to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  tha 
immediate  and  occtsional  agency  of  Providence^ 
;rcw  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
Lstribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  horn 
of  praj^r,  cither  solitary,  or  with  his  houaebold  j 
nitting  public  prayera,  he  omitted  all. 
Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
^on  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  justify  Iheir  conduct  to  themselveB. 
E^yer  certainly  was  not  Aooght  superfluoDa 
by  him,  who  represents  our  first  parents  aa 
praying  acceptably  In  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
-"^aciouslyaner  their  fall.  That  he  lived  with 
prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  bis  studies 
and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  bimscU',  and  which  h« 
intended  to  correct,  hut  that  dee^,  as  loo  often 
Liappens,  intercepted  his  reformation- 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acri- 

oionious  and  surly  repuUican,  ibr  which  it  is  not 

Dwn  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that 

popular  government  was  the  most  frugal ;  for 

(he  trepinngB  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 

ordinary  commonwealth."      It  is  surely  very 

shallow  policy  that  supiioscs  money  to  be  the 

chief  good:  and  even  this,  without  considering 

thai  the  support  and  eipenae  of  «  cnurt  ia,  for 

the  raoal  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic, 

for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 

lional  impoverishment. 

Milton's   republicaniBm  was,   I  am  afraid, 

nnded  in  on  envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  • 

sullen  deure  of  independeDce;  in  petulance  in- 

patient  «f  coatnl,  and  piido  diadbuDfii)  of  m^ 
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periority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  in  the  church :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
tiian  estabUsh,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much  the 
love  of  Uberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  roost  liberally 
grant  it.  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character, 
m  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women :  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordmate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  mieht 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sister  first  married  to  Mr.  Fhilips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeedcna  him  in  the  Crown- 
ofiice.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband.  Eklward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine  ;*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  ana 
left  a  daughter  Uving,  in  1749,  in  Qrosvenor- 
•treet 

Milton  had  children  only  by  hb  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her 'first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
-married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  Imes  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hoar  them  so  often  ? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
eommonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mil- 
Ion  required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  cUed 
soon  after.  Glueen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  St  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 


♦  Both  these  persona  were  living  at  Holloway,  about 
the  year  1734,  and  at  that  time  potsesaed  such  a  degree 
of  health  and  streneth  aa  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 

Erayer-days  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill  to  Highgate 
napel.  One  of  them  waa  ninety -two  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Their  parentage  waa  known  to  few,  and  their 
names  were  corrupted  Into  Mellon.  By  the  Crown^fflce, 

2!«i  .H!  r'l"  '**•  «®  ^^  paragraphs,  we  are  to  under- 
scaod  ihs  Crown-office  of  the  Court  or  ChanMry.— H.     | 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  wnte ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  other  accounts^  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  m  his  diet 

In  1750,  April  5,  "Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  w^hat 
was  intends  when  a  benefit  was  ofiered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  tnirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Ton  son,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  :  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  **  Paradise  Lost "  ever  procured 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho- 
nour of  contributing  a  prologue. 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  jK>etical  works, 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  tmie  as  to  begin 
with  Wa  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early 
pieces  ne  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable ;  what  he  has  once  written  he 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  pid^c  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  because  he 
was  ''nothmg  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.'* 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  hinuielC 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic :  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously 
elegant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  afibrd  is 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitatien  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equid  value ;  the  elegies  excel  tne  odes ; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"*  have  this  cvi- 
aence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence ;  if  they  difier  from  the  verses  of 
others,  they  difier  for  the  worse ;  /for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness ;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  ve  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manuscripts, 
happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  nis  smaller  works  are  found  as  Uiey  were  first 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what 


t  with  the  exception  of  "  Comus,'*  In  which,  Dr. 
Jonnaon  afterwarda  aaya,  may  varr  plainly  be  dlacoT«r> 
•d  ths  dawn  of  twiUfht  of  "  PaiadlM  Lost.>*--C. 
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we  hope  ever  to  do  vdth  ease,  we  mast  learn 
first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great 
poet  sometimes  force  their  own  judgment  into 
raise  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  think  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.     All  that  short  compositions 
can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
with  grace  ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  suavity  and  softness;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  m  dangling  the  kid. 
f        One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
/    been  bestowed,  is  "  Lycidas  ;*'  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing.    What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
ges.   It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  efiusion 
of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  afler  re- 
mote ailuflons  and  obscure  opinions.    Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mmcius,  nor  tells  of 
fcugh  satyra  and  ''fauns  with  cloven  heel." 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  httle 
grieC 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
no  troth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  fonn  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent nnprobability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Her- 
^  vey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
'  soppoee  how  ranch  he  must  miss  the  companion 
of  nis  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
bat  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by 
these  lines? 

*'  Wfl  droTS  a  iiekl,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  thegny  II7  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Bawening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night.** 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  Hocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it 
be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  alle- 
gorical, the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phoebus, 
Neptone  and  iSolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
plies, l^oihin^  can  less  dirolay  knowledge,  or 
less  exercise  mvention,  than  to  tell  how  a 
shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
feed  his  flocks  alone,  witmrnt  any  judge  of  his 
skill  in  piping :  and  how  one  sod  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  nei- 
ther god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With 
these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be 
polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  feast  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 
conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired, 
that  its  Uaae  dtivet  awav  the  eye  from  mce  ex-> 


I  amination.  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  had  he 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  *«  L'Allejrro"  and  "  H  Fte- 
seroso,"I  believe  opinion  is  uniform;  every  man 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re^ 
marked,  merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  difllcrently  disposed  :  but  rather  how,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hola  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  sratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  mom* 
ing  ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  real  gay ety  through 
a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  dehghts  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unse^ 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew,  n  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star, 
to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  diade  of  his  meditation^  by  contem* 
plating  the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  mominff 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wino, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,*  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog- 
nostication, or  some  music  played  by  aenai 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  sdeat 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication :  no  mention  is  there- 
fore made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gay* 
ety  from  tne  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  country,  tries  what  towered  cities  will  aflbrd, 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
Rcmblies,  and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comediei 
of  Jonson,  or  the  ^ild  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  clobter,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forstp 
ken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  dclicht  in  music ;  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 
a  conditional  release. 


♦  Here,  Rfl  Wharton  justly  observes,  Johnson  »*  has 
confoun<le«l  hl«  description.*'  The  melancholy  man  does 
not  go  out  while  it  rain»,  hut  wails  till 

the  sun  begins  to  flbig 

His  flamhig  beams. —  — -  J.  B 


For  the  old  age  of  Cheeifuloea  he  makei  do 
(novisian ;  but  MelaQch<d;  he  couductB  with 
gnaX  dignity  lo  Ihe  close  of  liTe.  H>>  cheerfuU 
nesa  ia  without  loritj,  and  hii  penaiveneu  with- 

Throu)|h  th«s  two  poecni  the  iiiugi<a  ore 

Cperif  Mieeted  and  nicely  distingui^ed  ;  but 
coloun  of  the  diction  seetn  not  mflicieiitl; 
diKiiminBted.  I  know  not  whether  chaimcten 
■re  kept  sulBciently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  b- 
deed,  be  found  iDhiBmelancboly ;  but  I  unafraid 
that  I  always  moet  soma  melancholy  in  bis 
mirth.  They  are  two  noble  eflbtte  of  imagiiia- 
tion.* 

The  ^Tcateat  of  his  juveoile  perforniancee  is 
the  mask  of  "Comus,"  in  which  may  very 
riainly  be  discovered  ^e  dawn  or  twihght  of 
I*  Paradise  Loat."       Milton   appean    to    have 


proved,  and  fnm  ^tbich  be  never  endeavoured 
nor  deured  to  derMle. 

Nor  doM  "  Comus"  altbrd  only  a  Bj>ecimen 
of  bis  lugnage  ;  it  exhibits  likewise  lus  power 
of  desciiptian  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  cm- 
ployod  in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  moTe  trulr  poetical  is  rarely  found;  allu- 
Mons,  images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embelliah 
', '  almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
ft  aeries  ofhncs,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
■a  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the 
Totaries  have  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  defiuont.  The  action  is  nol 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  wheie  super- 
nataral  intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be 
jiven  up  to  all  the  frealcs  of  imagina^on  ;  but, 
■o  br  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ooght  to 
be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers  ;  who,  when  their 
■ister  ainks  with  fatif^e  in  a  pathleas  wiidemeas, 
wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  tbeir  way  back,  and  leave  a  help-  ' 
less  lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli-  ' 
tude.    This,  however,  ia  a  defect  overbalanced 

What  deserves  more  repreheniion  is,  that  the 
prologae  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
iant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audienae ;  a  nude 
•f  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
tiramatic  representation,  that  no  precedenta  can 
support  il. 

'  The  diacourse  of  the  Spirit  is  loo  Inns;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing upeechesj  they  have  not  the  sptightliness 
of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprooal  contention, 


are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  imt- 

Ki  of  corrupt  enjoyment  and  take  do  danj^eroua 
Id  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Oomus  and  the 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  sone  must 
owe  much  lo  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  deligbL 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  loo  much  tisn- 
quillity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  BQouJd  be  in  danger,  and  lumped  that  she  ia 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  Gods  how  fine  it  is 
Co  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  ibrm  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  beiiig  in  ba^ 
lo  ask  his  help,  praiaea  his  singing,  and  inquires 
Ilia  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  intetview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fitofrbyming.  The  SpiritrolalcHlhatthe  Lady 
is  in  the  power  of  Comus;  the  brother  moraliies 
again  ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration, 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 


In  all  these  parts  thelanguage  is  poetical,  and 
the  aenciments  are  scnorous  ;  but  there  is  sonie- 

Tbe  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is 
the  moat  animated  and  aflecting  scene  of  the 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  briakor  recipro- 
cation of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 

The  songs  are  vigoroos  and  full  of  imagery  ; 
'--*  thev  are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  very 

lical  in  their  numben. 


Throughout  the  whole  the  figures  ■ 
and  the  language  too  luxuriant  fo 

drama  in  the  epic  st^le,  inelegantly  s^eu- 


taie,  without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morala  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 


ef  the  Imaeee  in  IhSK  two  fins  p' 


ihHi  T>r.  Johnson  Irciiimu])' rtann^  (o,  u 
>  hiTo  don«,  Bh  amoHnuni  alter  tlu  fulgu* 


did,  and  tcdioualy  instructiv 


.  that  they  ai 
,nd  perhaps  only  the  ^hth  and  the  twenty- 
jirst  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commenda- 
tion. The  fabric  of  a  aonnel,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  In 
ours,  which,  havine  greater  variety  of  tcrmioa- 
tion.  requires  the  Aymes  to  be  o(\eo  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  doepetched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  wo[4i  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  "Paradise  Lost;" 
poem,  wluch,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 


sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect 
to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  prodac- 
dons  of  the  humr ■— ' 


the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  fint 

praise  oT genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  aroBngly  sufKcientfor  other  cnm- 
positions.    Poe"   - '   ''        ■    "■ 


^i 


Poetry  ia  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
by  calling  imagination  to  Uie  help  of 
pic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the 
important  trutha  by  the  most  pleasing  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in 
the  most  otlecling  manner.  Hisloiy  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narrUion, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diversify 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation  ;  morality  must 
teach  him  Ihe  exact  bounds  and  diBereot  shades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  practics 
of  life,  he  has  to  Isam  the  discrimiiutioiis  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  tendency  of  the  ^aaaiotu,  ailfaei 
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angle  or  oombined ;  and  physiology  mnst  supply  1  and  of  man ;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of 
ham  with  UliutrationB  and  images.    To  put  tneee  I  in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 
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materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing 
fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  ot  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  pfar^e,  and  all  the 
coloars  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
difierent  sounds  to  all  the  Varieties  of  metrical 
modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet's  first  work 
is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  faole  is  afterwards 
to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  process  only  of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  inciaentat  and  consequent ;  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic  His 
purpoM  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ardu- 
<Mis :  **  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;" 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable,  a 
oarration  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
euiiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
€if  his  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  nave 
e^wdled  every  other  poet  He  has  involved  in 
his  account  of  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 
preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it :  he 
nas  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
shorter  for  the  sake  of  qmckening  the  progress 
of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  ffieat  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
not  the  oestrucGon  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fiite  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
keaveo  and  of  earth ;  rebelUon  against  the  su- 
preme Kingf  raised  by  the  hijy^est  order  of  crea- 
ted beings ;  the  overtnrow  of  their  host,  and  the 
poni^ment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  original 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  im- 
moitality,  and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Oieat  events  can  b«  hastened  or  retsfded  only 
by  penoos  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greslneas  dispilaved  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrmts  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beuigs,  the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actioBS  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
nU  the  future  inhabitantsof  the  globe.  • 

or  the  other  agenta  m  the  poem,  the -^ef  are 
each  as  it  is  tireversnoe  to  name  on  s(i|^t  occa- 
The  rert  were  lower  poweis ; 

whldi  cbs  lesflC  eoeld  wi«ld 
Tbow  •Immum,  sod  van.  him  with  the  Ibrce 
Of  aU^lwlrrscMMf 
powers,  ifi^ifh  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
restrains  trb^  laying  creation  waste,  and  fiOmg 
the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion.   To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of 
beings  thus  superior,  so  fkr  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imsfrination  represent 
them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  Poet  has  un- 
dertaken and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems,  much  specu- 
lation is  commonly  employed  upon  the  charac- 
ters. Theeharacters  m  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels 

0 


Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  ii 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescenaon  and  fiee 
communication;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and 
lofly,  and,  as  may  seem^  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear 
occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ; 
the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiably 
painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characterB  are  more  di- 
versified. To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such ' 
sentiments  are  given  as  suit  **  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being.*'  Milton  has  been 
censured  by  Clarke^  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouthy  for  there 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  reinarks,  which  no  ob- 
servation of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
good  man  would  wiUingly  permit  them  to  pasSi 
however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  speak  as  a  lefieli  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  ffreat  dtfknlties  in 
Milton's  undertaking :  and  I  cannothat think 
that  he  has  extricated  nimself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebeUion  cannot  oe  the  same  with  that«  obeli 
ence.  The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  hanifi*'  ; 
tiness  and  obstinacy:  but  his  expressions  Mi 
commonly  general^  and  no  otherwise  ofifeniifa 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  cdestial  rebellion  an 
very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 
second  books ;  and  the  ferocious  character  ef 
Moloch  appears  both  In  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency^ 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as  innocence  ctn 

J  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevo- 
ence  and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  are 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toiL 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  mora 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  umn- 
cence  left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  ffuilt  enter  distrust  and  diseord,  m- 
tual  accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  tlM 
regard  each  other  with  aUenated  minds,  §fmL 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  traM- 
gression.  At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mem 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  supenonty  of 
Adam  is  diUgently  sustained* 

Of  the  pnbMi  and  the  moreettoict,  two  parte 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critie 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires Uttle  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption ;  itdy 
plays  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  SupreiD|  ^ 
Bemgs  the  probable  therefore  IS  marteUous,  and 
the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is  Uke  necessity,  superior  to  rule,  l  o 
the  accidental  or  advenUtious  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  \m 
made ;  but  the  mam  fabric  is  immoveably  sup- 

^It  is  justly  rcmariied  by  Addison,  that  this 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  ad- 


♦  Author  of  the  "  Es»y  on  »iudy.»»— Dr.  J. 
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vttntage  abore  all  others,  that  it  is  uni^ereallT 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
throogh  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  ana  must  partake  of  that  good  and  eril 
which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  fnaehinery,  so  called  from  Oc^  i»> 
fofx^vftt,  by  which  is  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position ofsapemataral  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critJHcal  remarks^  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
because  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
eould  have  been  aocoroplished  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  MichaePs  prophetic  account  of  the 
changes  to  happen  in  tnis  world.  Both  are 
doaely  connectea  with  the  great  action ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires-ya  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  whicn  so  ht- 
tle  can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  an^  long 
deacription  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad'*  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself  7  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  read  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs  ;  and,  smce  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure^at  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
■11  are  plefiaed. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
pfoly  termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  arc 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  trom  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  he  entitled  '*  Paradise 
Lost"  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
moras,  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  ho  was  overcome : 
bat  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
•access  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan;  but  Lnean's  authori- 

Swill  not  be*  suffered  by  Gtuintilian  to  decide, 
owever,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  se- 
corelv  resinne  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  most 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  cnaracters,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  unexceptionably  jnst 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
rali^r,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem^  that, 
as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  ^ve  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its 
end  18  to  raise  the  thonghta  above  sublunai^ 
cares  or  oleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, witn  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  .multitudes, 


may  be  accommodated  to  all  tames  ;  and  Ra* 
phael's  reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
of  life  whicn  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occa«onally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were 
suppUed  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  on  into  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its 
grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality 
of  hbi  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends 
to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He 
can  occasioniuly  invest  himself  with  grace ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others  ;  the  power  of  di8pla}ring  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  entbrcing  the 
tiwtai,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  ho 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex- 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  great- 
ness. To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility ;  reality 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence^  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  otlier  worlds  ; 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "  through  the  spectacles  of 
books ;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  E^ien  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  of^Enna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  rocks ;  or  Ulysses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Chary bdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
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used  with  notice  of  their  vanity ;  but  they  con- 
tribute variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce 
an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memoiy  and  the 
fancy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  vari- 
ous, than  those  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  does 
not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous 
comparison  :  his  great  excellence  is  amputude  : 
and  ne  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  required. 
Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
of  the  moon,  he  cmwds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  (^  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to 
affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cient epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue;  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  thinr 
works  with  a  greater  degree  oiactive  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice, 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the 
advantages  of  even  christian  knowl^ge  may  be 
possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto*s  pravity  is  gene- 
rally known;  and,  though  the  Ddiveranee  of 
JertuiUem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  in- 
struction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  tne  introduction  of 
the  rebdlious  spirits ;  and  even  they  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 
m  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence  and  con- 
firms piety. 

Of  numan  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable 
after  it  for  their  repentance  and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  then*  ailection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
somption.  When  they  have  sinned,  they  show 
how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
ought  to  cease  m  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin, 
and^  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  mis- 
ery, it  be  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments ana  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poet^  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great 
Our  progenitors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  an^s :  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra- 
ded them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  the 
porio/memn  fwtort;  and  they  rise  again  to  reve- 
rential regard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers 
were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  what  little 
then  is  lias  not  been  lost  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consdousness  of  transgression,  and  the 
horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, are  very  justly  described  and  foidbly 


I  impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion  ;  subUmity  b  the  general  and  pve- 
vaihng  quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  ar- 
gumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost,** 
for  faults  and  defects  every  work  of  man  must 
have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  Umg  quotations,  be> 
cause  of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 
passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation? 
Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of 
our  country? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  srammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  ne  sometime 
nuule  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtm- 
sions  of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindness 
obliged  him  to  employ ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  tnougfat  it  true ;  and  vile  and 
pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  ''Paradise  Lost"  has  this  inoon* 
venience,  that  it  comprises  neither  human  action* 
n(Mr  human  manners.*  The  man  and  wonnui 
who  act  and  sufi*er  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged  * 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
efiR>rt  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  haiw 
therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feci  the  effects  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him 
must  all  bewail  our  offences ;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all 
to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horror 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new| 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy ;  thsjr 
have  mingled  with  our  soUtary  thoughts  and  $^ 
miliar  conversations,  and  are  habitually  inteiv 
woven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes, 
from  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  hours  re<|uire  their  associatioB; 
and  from  others  we  shrmk  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Sudi 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,  indeed,  the  genuine 
sourees  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con* 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 

♦  But,  sayi  Dr.  Warton,  it  hu  throughout  a  refereoM 
to  httman  Uiw  and  actfons^^C. 
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wit ;  the  mind  einks  under  them  with  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  bum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  liowever,  may  take  a  different 
appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  performs  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  aflbrded  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
nstrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from 
licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  die  united  force  of 
study  and  g[eQius ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them :  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modem  science,  whatever  could  illustrate 
or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  <^ 
knowledge  impreiniated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
■tudy,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  dencience  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt 
«*  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
|>leasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation ;  we  desert  our  master,  and 
seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  or  spiiits.  He  saw  that 
immateriality  suppUed  no  images,  and  that  he 
OQuld  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instmments 
of  action :  he  ther^ore  invested  them  veith  form 
and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immate- 
fiaUty  out  of  sight,  add  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  per- 
plexed his  poetr^r  with  his  philosophy.  l£s  in- 
Mmal  and  celestial  ]>owers  are  sometimes  pure 
mirit,  and  sometimes  animated  bodv.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  t&e  burning 
marl,  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  his  passage  be- 
tween hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  tlie  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  bony ;  nHien  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasore ;  when  he  sUtrta 
yp  in  kU  own  thaoey  he  nas  at  least  a  determined 
form ;  and  when  oe  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he 
has  a  apear  and  a  akidd,  which  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evident^  material. 

The  vumr  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
imc€rporea[  ajpriiay  are  at  iorf  e,  though  without 
mmbtr,  m  a  limited  space;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
tfaey  were  ovendielmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
biut  them,  cruahed  in  upan  their  aubatance,  wno 
pm9n  groaa  by  aianiMg,  This  Ukewise  happened 
toihe  nncomipted  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  aooner  for  their  arma,  for  unarmed  they  might 
eaaUy  aa  afnrita  have  evaded  by  contraction  or  re- 
move.   Even  M  spirits  they  are  hardly  spjuritual; 


for  contraction  and  remove  are  images  c^  matter ; 
but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  is  material;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity  d  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of  children, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in- 
crease 

Aflcr  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
allegorical  peraons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract 
ideas  witli  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
has  always  be«i  the  right  of  poetrv.  But  such 
aiiy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  sudiered  only  to 
do  their  natural  ofiice,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victoiv  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standara;  but  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is 
to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock 
the  mind  by  ascribing  efl»cts  to  nonentity.  In  the 
**  Prometheus"  of  iEschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strength,  and  in  the  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides, 
we  see  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  druna ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a 
ioumey  described  as  reaJ,  and  when  Death  ofiers 
aim  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the 
passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  8atan*s  passage  is  described  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  uridge  ought  to  be  only  figum- 
tive.  The  hcU  assigned  to  uie  rebellious  spints  is 
described  as  not  less  local  tl^n  the  residence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  imoccupied  vacuity ; 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  amo/e  of  aggravated 
aoUf  cemented  with  aaphaltua  ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegoiy  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  me  poem :  and  to  this  there 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conductof  the  narrative  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
broiurht  before  Grabriel  in  paradise,  and  is  suf- 
fered to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rife  m 
Aear^n  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence 
was  veiy  difiicult ;  and  something  of  anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam% 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  specula- 
tion of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether 
his  answer  to  the  angel*s  reproof  for  curiosity  does 
not  want  something  of  propriety ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acouainted  with  many  otlier  men. 
Some  philosopnical  notions,  especially  when  the 
philosophy  is  ralse^mig^  hare  been  better  omitted. 
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Tbe  angel,  In  a  compariaon,  speaka  of  timorous 
(Uetf  beiore  deer  were  yet  timorouB,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  the  comparisoa. 

Diyden  remarks,  that  Milton  haa  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
all  the  parts  are  not  equal  In  evexy  work  one 
part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palace 
must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have  transi- 
tions. It  is  no  more  to  be  reauired  that  wit  should 
always  be  blazing,  than  that  tne  sun  shoidd  always 
atana  at  noon.  In  a  ffreat  work  there  is  a  vicis- 
aitude  of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
in  the  woild  a  succession  of  day  and  night 
Milton,  when  he  haa  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth ;  for  what 
other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustain^  his 
flight  so  long  7 

Milton,  facing  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets, 
appears  to  have  boiiowed  oflen  from  them ;  and, 
as  eveiy  man  catches  something  from  his  com- 
panions, his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity 
oaa  disgraced  his  work  with  the  "  Paradise  of 
Fools  ;**  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicnms  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
often;  ws  equivocations,  which  Bentley  end^u 
vours  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  ancaonts; 
his  nnaecessaiy  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they 
are  easily  remaxked,  and  generally  censured; 
and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  they  scarcdv  deserve  the  attention  of  a  cntic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  perfonn- 
ance,  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  which  he  who  can  put 
in  t^dance  witli  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  duU,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sen- 
sibility. 

Of  **  Paradise  Regained,''  the  general  judgment 
seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts 
elegant,  and  every  vmerc  instructive.  It  was  not 
to  oe  supposed  that  the  writer  of  "Paradise 
Lost,**  could  ever  write  without  great  efilisions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of^  wisdom.  The 
basb  of  **  Paradise  Regained,**  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
lo^e  without  action  can  never  please  like  a  union 
of  the  nairatiye  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this 
poem  been  written  not  b^  Milton,  but  by  some 
imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni- 
versal pruse. 

If  "  Fara^e  Regained"  has  been  too  much 
depreciated,  **  Samson  Agonistes**  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  adnured.  It  could  only  be  bv  long 
prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  teaming,  that  ^Iton 
could  prefer  the  ancient  tracedies,  with  their  en- 
cumbrance of  a  chonM,  to  uie  ediibitions  of  the 
Frendi  and  En^h  stages ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reputxrtion  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
nastea  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  many  particular 
beauties,  many  just  sentiments,  and  sinking  lines ; 
but  it  wants  tnat  power  of  attracting  the  attention 
wfaic^  a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  woold  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
writing;  he  knew  famnan  nature  only  in  the  gross, 
and  had  neyer  stuped  the  shades  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plesDty  of  oontenifing,  passions.  He  had  read 
nmch,  and  knew  what  books  could  teach ;  but 
had  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient 
in  tbe  kiiowledge  which  experience  must  confer. 


Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a 
uniform  peculiarity  of  diction^  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  ^hff 
of  any  former  writer;  and  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  ^  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  Laborious 
endeavours  aitler  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas.  **  Our  language,**  says  Addison, 
<'  simk  under  him.**  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  prindp^  He  was  aesiroas 
to  use  Enghsh  words  with  a  ^[>reign  idiouL  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  tne  dignity,  of  Us 
thoughts ;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetrr, 
that  nis  call  is  obeyed  vritoout  resistance,  tM 
reader  feels  himself  m  captivity  to  a  hi^er  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  critidsm  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject; 
what  is  shown  with  greater  extent  in  '<  Paradise 
Lost,**  may  be  found  in  **  Comus.**  One  source 
of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets ;  txie  disposition  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think,  freauently  Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  com* 
bined  witn  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says 
of  Spenser,  that  "  he  wrote  no  language,**  but 
has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  **  Babylonish 
dialect,**  in  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  learning  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure, that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  ita 
deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can- 
not want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety : 
he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent; 
and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of 
finelish  poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  nis  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  hit 
vers^cation,  "  The  measure,**  he  says,  "  is  the 
English  heroic  verse  without  rhymed**  Of  tfaia 
mode  he  had  many  examples  amongthe  Italians, 
and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Vireil'a 
books  without  rhyme  ;*  and,  beside  our  tragemea, 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  yerse, 
mirticularly  one  tending  to  recomale  the  nation  to 
Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  pro* 
bably  written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  mudn 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trissino's  Itaiia  Liberaia;  and,findinc 
blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of 
persuading  himself  that  it  is  better. 

"  Rhyme,*'  he  says,  and  says  truly,  '<  is  no 
necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry.'J  But,  per- 
haps, of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by 
the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimw 
natcd  in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languages  me- 
lodiously construct^  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But 
one  langua^  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another :  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.    The  music  of  the  En- 


*  Th«  Earl  of  Surrey  traiislaied  two  books  of  yirfU 
wHhoot  rhjmo  che  Mcond  and  the  foorth.— J.  B. 
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elish  heroic  lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  thafTi^  ^  ^®  admired  rather  than  imitated.      He  that 
It  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every"thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write 


line  co-operate  together ;  this  co-operatioo  can 
\e  only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
verse  unminf  led  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  80un<&  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
>^  Tariety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declatmcr ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  inge- 
luous  critic,  "seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  'En- 
gliiih  poetiy  will  not  often  please;  norcanrhjrme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
stylo:  has  ndther  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advanta^s  of  ihyme,  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
bad  been  a  rhymer;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he 


blank  verse  :  but  those  dut  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhymct. 

The  hiffhest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  poetic^  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the^-ariation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hindcrance  :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  ms  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support  His  great  works  were  per* 
formed  unaer  discountenance,  and  in  blindness  ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was 
bom  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because 
it  is  not  the  first 
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Of  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibras,'*  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble auUHurihr ;  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative  :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Sahubl  Butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  according  to  his 
tnosrapher,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

Hisfather^s  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


■  •,Thc»e  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  ac- 
count of  Butler  prefixed  to  **  Hudlbras,»»  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  above,  seems  to 
kave  supposed  was  written  by  Mr.  Long ueville,  the  fa- 
ttier ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
pMsage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
such  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Loneueville, 
as  to  procure  for  him  the  golden  remains  of  Butler  there 
mentioned.  He  was  probably:  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  signifying  that  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  was  living  in  1786. 
.  Of  tliia  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  person 
who  wu  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  this  ofltect;  viz. 


moved  for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
long  in  either  university  oiit  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
he  could  have  so  Ions;  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  potmds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler^s  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
nim  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  begin- 
ning to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession  ;  that  he 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  integritv  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aged  father  who  had  mined  his  fortunes  by 
extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  applicaticn  re-edi- 
fied a  ruined  family  ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  but 
for  him,  roust  literally  have  starved  ;  and  received  from 
him,  as  a  recompense,  thepapers called  his  "  Remains.'* 
Life  of  the  Lord-keeper  OuHfordy  p.  99Q.— These  have 
since  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man- 
Chester  ;  and  the  originals  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam 
bridge.— H. 
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la*  hall  or  coHeffe,  he  ghres  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  hestow  on  him  an  aca^ 
flemical  education  ;  bt^  durst  not  name  a  col- 


lege, for  fear  of  detection. 


[e  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeflerys,  of  EarPs 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  neace.  In  his  scrrice  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  ^ash,  at  Earl's  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hanUy  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  ts,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed 
flo  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  desiffn 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
prindples  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  whidi  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Eari  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Lndlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, affentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
says  yTooA,  upon  her  fortune,  having  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it  A  for- 
tune iAm  had,  sa^rs  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities.  •* 

In  1663  was  pubtished  the  first  part,  contain- 
ing three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  **  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
ooort,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessa- 
rily admired  :  the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royahsts  ap- 
plauded it  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  wUch  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
ter was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward.  "Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  emplojrments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no 
snch  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  bat  of  Uiis  temporary  bounty  I 
find  no  proof. 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  Vilhers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cheriey ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  published  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"Mr.  Wvcherley,"  says  Pocke,  "had  always 
laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which  oflered  of  re- 
oresenting  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  by 
writing  his  inimitable  <  Hudibras  ;'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enougn : 
and  after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  bo  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend 
attended  accordingly  ;  the  Duke  joined  them ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  acquaintance  (Uic  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  tnp  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
both  m  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least 
effect  of  his  promise !" 

Such  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  miffht  naturally  excite ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of 
expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design ;  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  part,  which  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vun  to  con- 
jecture. Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedlv.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpfeasing. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fan. 

He  died  in  1680 :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription -for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyara  of  Covent- 
garden.*     Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 

♦  In  a  note  in  ihe  *'  Bingraphia  Brltannlca,"  p,  1075, 
he  is  aaitl,  on  tlie  authority  or  the  younffer  Mr.  Longne- 
villc,  to  have  lived  for  iome  year*  in  Roae-atrset,  Co- 
vent-gardnn,  and  alan  that  he  died  there ;  the  lauer  of 
theae  particulara  \a  rendered  highly  probable,  by  bis 
being  Interred  in  ibe  cemetery  of  that  parish.— H. 


timdiUon,  bv  the  eomi^uiiU  ofCUdluun,  uid  bT 
the  rsptoacliea  of  Dijdeo  ;  and  I  am  tutid  wiU 
never  be  cnifimied. 

About  nity  y»aia  >ftenrard*,  Mr.  Buber,  ■ 
printer,  huvih'  of  London,  and  ■  friond  to  But- 
ler't  pmiciples,  botomd  on  him  »  rr 
Weolimiuter  Abbey,  thu  inactibed 


Optribiu  iDxeoU,  nan  hem  prienilu,  rsJil 
Silfncl  iiMdiuii  Cumlnii  Anll^i  efnglna 
Quo  ilsiuluo  Htll^lniiU  Lirrim  dHnih, 


After  hii  death  were  publiihed  three  nnall 
volume!  of  hii  posthmnouB  work) :  I  know  not 
by  vhom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  aecn^ 
taincd  ;•  and,  lataiy,  two  valomee  more  hare 
been  printed  bjMr.  Tbyer,  of  Manchester,  io- 
dulritably  genmne.  From  none  oflheee  piecei 
can  bia  ufe  be  traced,  or  his  character  discover- 
ed. Some  venea  in  the  last  collection  ahow 
him  to  have  been  Bmonathoecwho  ridiculed  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemies  were  for  nome  time  very  numerotu  and 
very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  nnce  the  philosophera  profeaacd  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  (acts;  and 
the  most  icalous  enemy  of  innovation  mtut  ad- 
mit Ihe  gradual  progress  of  experience,  bownor 
be  may  oppose  hvpothcliol  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obsearity  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  pertdi  with 
bis  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  bia  edu- 
cation are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are 
variously  related :  and  all  that  can  bs  told  with 
certainty  la,  that  be  wsapoor. 

The  poem  of  "  Budibraa  "  is  one  of  those 
componlions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boaat ;  as  the  ima^s  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
tnestic,  the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  uaei- 
pectod,  and  the  attain  of  diction  ori^nnl  and 
peculiar.     We   must  not,  however,  suffer  the 

6 ride,  which  we  aasumo  as  the  coimtipnen  of 
utler,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  tboee  honoura  which  othen 
have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem  of  "Eudi- 
hiaa"  ia  not  wholly  English  ;  the  otisinsl  idea 
If  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  "  Don  Uuiiote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
■nay  be  Indebted  vritbout  di^;raee. 

Cerrantea  shows  a  man,  who  having,  by  the 
tneestant  perosal  of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
hii  midentanding  to  his  ima^nalion,  and  fami- 
Uaiiied  In*  mind  by  pertinacious  meditalion  to 
tiaina  of  incredible  events,  and  scones  of  impos- 
es out  in  the  prido  of  knighl- 


trom  their  thrones  ;  attended  by  a  squire,  who 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  gcneroui 
mind,  enables  him  oHen  to  cheat  hia  masler. 
Tha  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  jusUce, 


rhtv  wen  MllKMdialooae,  and  pvUUnd  is 


who,  in  Ibe  confidence  of  legal  autborily  and  tha 
rage  of  i«alous  ignorance,  ranges  the  country  t« 
repress  supenttjtion  and  correct  abuses,  accoM- 
panicd  by  an  an  independent  clerk,  diapntatiooa 
and  obstmata,  with  whom  lie  often  debates,  birt 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  ao  much  kindneai  for  Don 
QiUiiote,  that  however  be  embairasses  him  with 
absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  *o  much  sen** 
and  virtna  as  may  preserve  our  esteem;  wher- 
ever bs  is,  or  ahatever  he  docs,  he  is  made  by 
matchless  dexterity  commoiily  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Uudibras,  hia  poet  bad  no  tea- 
dercesB  ;  he  chooees  not  that  any  pity  should  ha 
shown  or  respect  paid  him ;  Ite  gives  him  up  at 
once  to  laughlcr  and  contempt,  without  my 
qualitv  that  can  dsnify  or  protect  him. 

In  rorming  the  character  of  Uudibraa,andde- 
snilnng  his  person  and  habihmenta,  the  author 
•eons  to  labour  with  a  tDmultuous  confiinoD  of 
dissinHlar  idaaa.  He  had  read  the  htstory  of  tha 
mock  kni^ts-ertant;  hs  knew  tha  notions  and 
nBnnera  tfl  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
'"  ~~ite  the  abeutdities  of  both,  however  distant, 

.  e  persona^.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentatum  of  kitowledge  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  bim  with  martial 
encumbrances  thst  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  calBntSimg,  and  jet 
never  brings  bim  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  repreeantsd  as  ridiculoua 
or  Dseleaa ;  for,  whatever  judgment  might  b« 
paaaad  npon  their  knowledge  or  tkcif  arsuments, 
•zperieaca  had  suffidentiy  abown  QuX  Iheil 
Bwoida  were  not  to  be  daspiied. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  iwsfgercr  uid 
pedant,  nf  knight  and  justice,  is  led  torth  to  ac- 
tion, frith  hia  aqtiite  Kalpbo,  an  bdependent 

Of  the  contexture  of  eveati  planned  by  the 
Author,  which  is  called  the  action  of  the  poem, 
since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  lucklees  adventures,  which  would 
give  occauon,  like  his  attack  upon  the  "  bear 
and  fiddle,"  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of 
the  sectanea  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum,  to  moke  Bupeiatilion  sjid  credu- 
lity contemptible ;  or,  like  his  rccoutsa  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
praclifea  cf  diflerent  professional 

What  aeries  of  events  be  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  havo  rewarded  or 
punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture 
Hia  work  must  have  had,  as  it  aeema,  the  defect 
which  Diyden  imputes  to  Spenser;  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one  ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
mi^ht  have  happened  without  the  rest,  aiul 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been 
action  enough ;  but  1  believe  evenr  reader  regret* 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the 
poem  of  "  Hudibrsa,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
sceneaare  loo  seldom  changed,  and  (he  atlentioB 
is  tir«d  with  long  c<:  ''  ~ 


It  Ib,  faulMd,  nmA  mora  aw;  to ' 
than  to  contiint  ulvenbinia.  Evay  poaibon  lo^es 
wa^  for  an  argument,  and  everf  objection  die- 
lalea  an  uiaivei.  When  Iwo  duputaoli  an  en- 
eigod  apon  a  eomplicated  and  eiteiuiTB  qim- 
tion,  tho  difficult;  ia  not  lo  conlinM.  but  to  end, 
the  controTerE^.    But  whethar  it  be  that  we  com- 

Erehmd  but  Tew  or  the  pouibililies  of  Ide,  oc  that 
To  iticlf  atlbrda  liltle  ^mriecy,  e*ery  mao  who  has 
tried  knowB  how  much  labour  it  will  coat  to  form 
such  BcoialHnation  c/iircumatancea  a*  shall  have 
at  onca  tha  gnce  of  noTeltj'  and  credibdily,  and 
doMit  fancy  mtbaut  YiolencB  lo  reaaon. 

Ariiapa  UM  dkk^ne  of  thia  poern  ie  not  per- 
feet  Some  power  of  engaeing  the  altentian 
micfat  have  bean  added  to  it  by  quicker  recipro- 
catira,  b/  eaaaonable  intemiptions,  by  auddoi 
<|ue*6anB,  and  by  a  neaier  apjHwich  to  dramatic 
sprightlineu  J  without  which  tictitious  Bpoecbe* 
will  alwsya  tiia,boweTer  apukling  with  aentences, 
and  however  Tari^ated  with  alluaions. 

Tha  great  Murca  of  pleaaura  ia  variety.  TJni- 
fbrmity  mual  tire  at  Iaa^  Ihougb  it  be  uniformily 
of  eicelleooe.  We  lo*e  to  export ;  and,  when 
aapecUtiaB  ia  disappointed  or  ^cified,  vra  want 
to  be  again  eipectiag.  For  thia  impatience  of  the 
preaeM,  whoerer  would  pleaaa  moat  make  provi' 
MOO.  Tha  iUfal  wiitar  irriui,  rnnUtt,  makea  a 
due  dialrihnlian  of  the  atill  and  animated  palla. 
It  ia  fi>r  want  nf  thia  aitful  inteiteilure,  and 
thoaa  naeaaaarf  dmigea,  that  tha  whole  i^  a 
book  may  be  tedious,  thou^  all  the  parte  ue 


son,  oo  aja  would  arar  leave  hall-rsad  the  woifc 
of  Batkr;  far  what  poet  baa  ever  brought  so 
many  ranela  images  ao  happil  j  together  T  It  is 
acafcriy  poaaible  to  peruae  a  page  without  fiadine 
■DOM  asaocialion  of  images  (bat  was  novar  found 
hdbfSk  Bf  Iba  Snt  panoruih  the  reader  ia 
•mosad,  by  Iha  neat  he  IS  ddifplad,  and  by  a  few 
nanstrMMdtoasteaishBeol;  butaatonishment 
is  a  taiMaw  plaaauia ;  be  is  soon  weary  of  won- 
(lenag,  and  looga  to  be  diverted. 

Omni*  nklKlto  Huba  dicere,  dk  allqainilo 

Imaginatioaisaaalesa withoutknowlcdge:  tia- 
tora  gives  in  vain  Ibepowerarcomlrinatioa,  unless 
atudv  and  obaemlion  supi^y  materials  to  be 
n^pailliiiwl  Butla*B  tieasnree  of  knowledge  ap- 
pear proportioned  to  Ina  eapense :  whatevertopic 
eoiplMS  his  Emnd,  be  shows  hiinself  qualitiad  to 
expend  end  iOustrate  it  with  all  the  -~~ 

that  books  can  Aimiah :  he  is  Ibiind 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  tl 
of  Uteratnre ;  not  only  to  have  taken 
veja,  bat  to  have  eiamined  paiticuli 
nute' 


:  by-palh 


"Tix^  retired  stndj  and  nafiie  wil  ean- 

»ol  anpfriy.  .ub  IhU  mardy  makes  a  book  from 
boAa  Ban  ba  DSrfhl,  hot  can  acarcaly  be  greaL 
Batlet  Ud  not  sufired  life  t«  (dide  bende  bun 
uasaea  or  anobaHvad.  He  had  watched  with 
great  diUaence  the  opcntioDs  of  human  nature, 
and  tiacM  the  (Acts  nfo[Hiuon,liunKinr,  interest. 


0  MDveiaation,  aod  ai 


I  .B.a ,  Aa 

\  vertdal  axioms  to  the  ganenl  tt«dt  of  practical 
knowledge. 
When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admfaai^ 

the  Erst  queation  of  jntelligcnt  euiionty  ia,  bow 
'  was  it  perfumed?  "Htidibram^^  was  not  a  baa^ 
I  effusion;  itwasnot  produced  by  aaudden  tumult 
of  imaguiitioB,  .or  a  short  paraiysni  of  violent 
I  labour.  To  aociiufulstB  such  a  mass  of  senti- 
ments at  the  caQ  of  accidenbtl  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den neccsn^,  ia  beyond  tbe  leach  and  power  of 
the  most  active  and  comprebeniive  mind.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  that  ei- 
ceilent  editor  of  thia  author's  relics,  that  he  could 
show  something  like  "Hudibiaa"  in  pros&  He 
haa  in  hia  poasesaioti  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  Butler  reported  not  such  events  snd  pre- 
cepts BB  are  gathered  by  reading  but  lucb  re- 
mnrha,  siniilitudea,  altusiona,  sasemblagea,  or  in- 
fcreoceSL  as  occosian  prompted,  or  meditabon  pin-  " 
duced,  tboea  tbou^ts  that  were  gencnted  in  Ua 
own  mind,  and  Ttught  be  usefully  applied  to  SMna 
liiture  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  hnmoitolity. 

But  buman  works  are  not  easily  found  without 
a  periahable  part  Of  the  andent  poets  every 
reader  feels  tlw  mythology  tediiMis  and  oppresove. 
Of  "Hu<hbias,r  me  mannerL  being  ftHinded  on 
opinions,  ore  Icmponu^  and  local,  and  iherelbre 
become  every  day  less  mtcUi^bla  and  less  Strik- 
ing. What  Cicero  says  of  fMosopby  is  traa 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  "tmio  efioea 
the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  detar> 
minations  of  Nature."  Such  maimers  aa  depend 
upon  atanding  rdations  and  genera]  pasaions  are 
co-extended  with  the  race  of  man ;  but  those 
mAdificatioos  of  life  and  peculiarities  c^  praetiee, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perveisenes^ 
or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient 
persuaaion,  must  perish  with  (heir  parenta 

Much  (bercforo  of  (hat  humour  which  traiu- 
ported  the  last*  centun  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
ua,  who  do  not  know  (he  sour  solenmiCy,  the  snt- 
lea  supcrstidon,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and  the 
stubborn  scniplcs  M  the  ancient  pnritaiia  ;  or,  if 
we  knew  them,  derive  our  ioformatioo  only  from 
hooka,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  bacf  them 
bcAirs  our  eyei,  and  cannot  but  bv  recoUectioa 
and  study  understaiid  the  lines  in  wtBch  they  are 
satiriied.  Our  nandfithers  knew  the  picture 
from  the  life;  we  judge  of  tbclife  by  contemfdal- 
ing  the  picture. 

It  is  icarccdy  posHble,  in  the  r^ulori^  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  imago  Ois  tu- 
mult of  absivdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction, 
which  perjJcied  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and 
distm-bed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  diat 
age  when  subordination  was  broken,  andawa  was 
hnaedaway;  when  any  unscltleal  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  balT-fonned  notion,  produced  it  to 
thrf  putdic  1  when  every  man  m^t  become  a 
preacher,  aiid  almost  tnirj  preacher  could  collect 
a  congresation. 

The  vcisdom  of  the  nation  is  veiy  reaaonahly 
aupposedtotesidein  thepaiUanuDt.  What  can 
ba  Goaduded  of  the  bwer  classes  of  the  peo^ 
hen.  io  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned  by 

ir^^_  .11     ■.  ___^  ll t..  *«»».«A.4    tk>f  all  tlu 


^,.__,^,—  ,    seaced,andfliat 

lie  whole  system  af  life  should  commence  anew? 
We  have  never  been  witnesBca  of  aiitmoiitiea 
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excited  bj  the  me  of  mmee-Diee  tnd  plum-por- 
lidflo ;  nor  seen  witli  what  abnorrence  tboee,  who 
eomd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  ola 
puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  bein^  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  cbunDi  invitad  by  a  nevh- 
boor  to  partake  his  cheer,  pold  faim,  that  if  nc 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehoose  with  beer  brewed 
^r  all  times  and  seasons,  ho  should  accept  his 
kindness,  bat  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illmlity 
of  all  games  ot  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  Qata- 
ker  upon  Lots  mar  see  how  mudi  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  nrst  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
ueoessaiy,  to  prove  that  it  wvs  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  bad  in  that  time 
a  veiy  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have 
rejected  it  with'  contempt  In  hazarwius  under- 
takings care  was  taken  to  hepn  mider  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  imd,  iHien  the  King 
was  prisoner  in  Caiisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

Wliat  eSbct  this  poem  had  npon  the  puUic, 
whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
Ii^,  is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  s^om 
stand  long  agamst  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetaiy  intelligence  wore  fast  away ; 
^ough  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  I>grdicn 
Mnong  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppoflitiona  had  a  neat  part  in  the  die* 
tribution  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  tne  government 
of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain  suppositions ;  and  such  probabOity  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
hig  something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  bis  hero  the  flagdlation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 
suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  a^  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo- 
luntary penances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prao 
lice  ana  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  time,  that 
Jodgment  and  imagination  are  alike  ofiendeo. 


The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  thoir  native 
excellence  secure  themselves  trom  violation,  being 
such  as  mean  language  caxmoi  express.  The 
mode  of  versification  Ess  been  blamed  by  Dry- 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  henuc  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Drydcn 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his 
decisions  often  precifntate.  and  bis  opinions  in^ 
mature.  When  he  wiahea  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  wilbng  to 
change  more.  If  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  shonld  still  re- 
main vulvar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnaturu  compositioa.  If  heprefened  a  general 
stateiinesB  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
oni^  understood  to  wish  Bailor  had  undertaken  a 
dirorent  woiiL. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  coQoqaia^ 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments^  But  such  numbers  and 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fiuK^  ana  co- 
pioasnees  of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  wm>,  in  consequence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  bis  conceptions,  can  afibrd 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  common  thouahts  m  careless 
versification,  it  will  only  bo  aaio,  Pmtptr  videri 
Crnnu  vuHf  el  ai  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  ariset, 
would  another  "  Hudibras'*  obtain  the  same  re- 
gard. Buriesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitioas  sentiments  and  the  fundamental 
subject  It,  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  Ail  disproportion  is  imnatural  • 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only 
the  pleasure  wliich  novelty  produces.  We  ao* 
mire  it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  bjr  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  bode,  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  firom  a  second  exhibition  of 
tnose  tricks,  of  whicn  the  only  use  is  to  show  that 
they  can  be  played. 


ROCHESTER. 


JoRir  WiLWOT^afteiwards  Eail  of  Rodiester, 
the  son  of  HenrT,Esil  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wifanot,  so  often  mentioned 
hi  Clarendon's  HistbiT,  was  bom  April  10, 1647. 
St  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordimire.  After  a  grammatical 
^Qcaticm  at  the  school  of  Bmford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  CoQege,  in  1869,  only 
twelve  years  old ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
With  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made 
master  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  person. 


He  trav^ed  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy ; 
and  at  his  retnm  devoted  himself  to  the  jmurt. 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bergen,  by  nncemmon  in- 
trepiditVj  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  ii^t  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  cabins,  cotud  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  shot 


KOCHiXnXK. 


BathurapaUtianforteWKifwu  not  luting;  |     Ba  diad,  IiJy  SB,  1690^  bdbre  ha  had 
k  wu  reptiudMd  Willi  dinking >w*f  in  atmt   pUted  hu  tUnj-rttunh  tmij  ud  wu^o 

3 ouTcl*,  uid  laving  his  comunionii  to  shift  is   ■waj' b7  >  lot^  illneaa,  llitt  Ua  went  out  «i 
la;  could  without  him;  uid  Sheffield,  Duke  oT  -  -^     ' 
Baekingliun,  hu  M  >  M017  «t  hit  lAnl 
fi^l  him. 

He  bad  veiy  eulj  an  inelinalioa  to  iotonp 
■nee,  which  he  toUD/  robdned  in  his  tnTa   , 
huL  wbeo  he  becune  ■  couitieT,  be  onhipplj 
addicted  himadT  to  disioliite  and  ridoua  cmn- 


lieioQa  natnin^  and,  finding  it  not  eonTcnienl  to 
admit  the  anlbodtr  of  lawL  which  be  waa  ro- 
aolrcd  not  la  obaf,  Aettend  Ua  wickadneaa  be- 
hind infiddi^. 

Ai  bo  excelled  in  that  Doiiy  and  lic«ntion«  mCF' 
riment  wbidi  wine  excitBa,  hia  companioDe  eageri; 
enanmged  Uaa  in  exceaa,  and  be  wdlin^j  in- 
dulged itj  tiB,  aa  be  cooioeed  to  I>.  Bumct,  tw 
waa  lor  five  Ta*n  together  caotiniullr  dnink,  01 
as  nmch  inflaianl  bf  fiequent  ebiia^,  aa  in  oo 
interval  lobamaatn'of  himaelC 

In  thia  itate  be  flayed  mBnjfroliea,wbii^  ilia 
tut  lor  hia  honour  that  we  ahould  nnnember,  and 
wtnch  are  not  now  diatinctlj  known.  He  oOea 
pnraned  low  amowa  ■>  mean  diaguiaea,  and  alwaja 
acted  with  great  exactneas  and  dexterity  the  cna- 
ractera  whtchbe  aaaumed. 

He  once  eieeled  a  atage  on  Tower-hill,  and 
harangued  the  potadace  aa  a  raoonlabank ;  and, 
banog  made  j^njaie  part  of  hia  atndj,  ia  aaid  to 
hare  pradiaed  It  aoraea^iillr. 

He  waa  ao  muck  in  bvour  with  King  CharUi^ 
dial  he  waa  made  one  of  tiie  gentlemen  cf  the 
bed-chamber,  and  comptroUer  of  Woodatock 
Park.  

Having  an  aetire  and   ioqaintiTe  nuod,  be 


LoraRochealer  waa  eminent  for  the  ngoor  oT 
hia  coIlo<]uiaI  wit,  and  retnarkable  for  man;  wiU 
pranka  and  salliee  of  eitnva^nce.  The  gUr* 
of  his  general  cbuacter  diff»ed  iladf  upon  bia 
wriliDga;  thecompoaitioaaula  man  whosenama 
waa  heard  ao  often  were  certain  of  atteation^od 
from  man;  readers  certain  of  applanae.  Thia 
blase  of  reputation  is  not  ;et  qnite  oilingaialied ; 
and  hit  poeti;  atiB  Mains  aoma  splendowr  b*> 
food  that  wlacb  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Bnmet  me  ua  reason  to  heUer^ 
Ihat  moti  waa  impolM  to  Um  which  be  did  not 
write.  I  ksow  not  b;  wfaon  the  wiginal  ooUeo- 
cion  was  made,  orbr  what  autbari^  Ka  gennne- 
aeaswaaaacertained.  The  first  edition  was  pi^ 
Iiahed  in  the  jeer  of  hia  deatiL  with  an  air  of  coo- 
ixalnieot,  praTcsBng  in  the  lille-paga  to  be  printed 
Bt  AnlweipL 

Of  eome  of  the  pieces,  howercr,  there  i«  no 
doubt  The  imitation  of  Horacc'a  aalir^  tba 
veraca  lo  Laid  Mulpave,  aalire  againat  Man,  Iba 
veiaeauwn  ''NolIung,''audpeifaapaBoawotlHS, 
m  I  beUeve  Benuine,  and  peifaapa  most  of  thoao 
which  the  ODllection  ezfailn^* 

As  be  cannot  be  auppoaed  to  have  found  leiatira 

r  an;  course  of  continued  studT,  hia  piecaa  are 
.  jmmonl;  dtort,  sach  aa  one  fit  of  rcaolulian 
would  pKidnee. 

Hia  soogi  have  no  particular  cfaaraeler ;  the; 
lull,  like  otasr  BDOOa,  in  amooth  and  easT  language, 
of  scam  and  kinoncaa,  diamiaBion  and'  deaertion. 


waa  whoBr  ne^vtnt  of  stud;;  be  read  what  is 
cooaidared  aa  polite  l»«»ntng  10  mnclL  that  he  ia 
matiiMied  by  Wood,  aa  ttte  greateat  acholai  of  all 
tbenobi^.  BemeliiBsa  be  retired  into  the  eouo- 
tiT,  and  ■—■"«■<  hmarJf  with  writing  Ebda,  in 
whicb  be  did  not  pnttnd  to  confine  himielf  to 
tralh. 

Hia  &m<irile  author  n  Frtoch  waa  Boilean, 
and  in  Ei^i^  Coiriey. 

ThnstnacowBe(/diiiBkengavet7,nDdgToBB 
seniDslity,  with  tatttrala  of  abio;  perhaps  ;et 


«  criminal,  with  an  avowed  eontampt  of  all 
deeencT  and  order,  a  total  dinegard  of  erer; 
moral,  and  a  rcsolide  daual  of  erefj  idigioua 
oUigaliaa,  hs  lired  worthless  and  uatieaa,  and 
blaied  out  hia  Tonth  and  ks  health  in  Isnali 
vohiptaotuoess;  tiB,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirt;, 
be  Md  inhanttnd  ue  fund  cf  IISl  and  reduced 
himaelf  M  n  BiMe  of  waaknna  and  decay. 

At  tlna  lime  be  was  ted  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Bnniet,  t»  iriwm  be  laid  open  with  p«nt 
Oeedoin  dw  tenor  of  hia  ofinioDs,  and  the  conrse 
of  his  lil^  and  from  whom  he  received  snch  con- 
victian  tf  the  leaaunableneaa  of  moral  duty,  and 
Ibe  truth  of  Cbiiatianity,  as  produced  a  total 
change  both  of  his  uksnners  and  opinions.  The 
Bccoout  of  those  aalutary  conferences  ia  given 
br  Burnet,  in  a  book  eotilled,  "  Some  Paanges 
of  Ibe  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rocheatet^" 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  ita  elegance,  the 
pbiloaaplier  for  its  arnnnents,  and  the  saint  for 
4a  piety.  It  wan  an  mjuiy  to  the  leadei  to  oSer 
him  an  ^hridgmoDt 


and  easy )  but  have  little  nature,  and  linls  senl»> 

imilBiJon  of  Horace  on  Ludlius  is  not  in- 
'"legant,  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Cbaiiea  tb« 
Sieoind,  began  thai  adaption,  which  haa  since 
lieen  very  rrequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  prcaent 
(imea ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  tbrnid  where  the 
partlleliam  is  better  preaerved  than  in  tlua.  Tha 
veiafication  ii  ii^eed  sometimeB  cardess,  but  it 
la  BOmetiniea  vigorous  and  wevbtf. 

Tbe  stroQ|(est  t&ri  of  his  Muae  is  bi«  poem 
upon  "  Nolhuig."  He  ia  not  the  first  who  haa 
I  noiCD  thia  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  hia  ler- 
lility.  There  is  a  poem  called  ■•  Nihil,'*  in  Latin, 
l>y  Pasaerat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  niteenth 
tantuiy,  in  Fraoce;  wbo,  in  hia  own  epit^ih,  OB- 


His  woika  are  not  oommon,  and  tbanAM  I 
shall  anl^frin  hie  vereea. 

In  examining  fliia  peifoimance,  '  Nothmir 
nniM  be  eonaidared  as  having  not  oiUy  a  negati*^ 
but  a  kindtf  posilive  signifiCTiIion;  aailneediMit 
rear  thieves  ;  1  have  ndMnj- ;  and  nofUng-  ia  K 
verypowerfol  protector.  In  tbe  firet  part  of  the 
Hmtence  it  ia  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  ia 
taken  poeitivdy,  as  an  agent    In  oneof  Boileau's 


f  H  pnbltahad  •««  bli  flMlh,  br  ■  friend,  who  Jaa 

:ral«-.,  iS  on.  of ■ ■ 

inud— J.  B. 
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Ihies  It  was  a  aoestion,  whether  he  ahotild  iwe 
ii  rim  fmre^  or«  ne  rien  fiArt;  and  the  first  waa 
preferrod,  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some 
sort  positive.  J^othing  can  be  a  subject  onljr  in 
its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in 
the  first  line : — 

NotMingt  tbott  elder  brother  eVn  to  ahade. 

In  this  line,.!  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allade  to  a  curious  book,  ''De  Umbra,"  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  oualities  of 
skude,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  whicn  are  these 
lines: — 

Jam  primum  terrain  ralldla  clrcumeplce  clauatria 
Suapensam  totam,  decus  admiraUle  mimdl 
Terraaqoe  tractuaqtie  maris,  campoeqoe  Uquentes 
JKriB  el  TaMi  laqueata  palaiia  coslt— ^ 
OmnibuB  C^fi6ra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  genendlj  preserved  with 
great  skill  thioqgh  the  whole  poem;  thou^ 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sensa,  die  negative 
nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  I*asserat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam- 
poon on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a  poem  called 
''The  Praise  of  Satue,"  had  some  lines  like 
theM:«— 

Re  who  can  poah  into  a  mldnfghl  fhij 
His  hrave  companion,  and  then  run  awaj, 
Learing  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  atreei. 
Then  nut  it  off  with  aome  buffoon  conceit : 
Him,  thus  dishonoured,  Tor  a  wit  jou  own,     ~ 
And  court  him  aa  ti^  fiddler  o€  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rodiester,  whose  611^0011 
SNceil  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying  often  mentioned, 
that  every numwaidd  he  a  ooisard  ^ke  durtt;  ana 
drew  from  him  those  fuiious  verses;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigrani,  ending  unth 
these  lines: — 

Thon  caaat  hurt  no  nan*8  fame  whh  thy  iU  word ; 
Thj  pen  ia  full  aa  hannleaa  aa  thj  aword. 

Of  the  satire  against  "  Man,"  Rochester  can 
CNily  d^m  ndiat  remains  when  all  Boileau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  woiks  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour, 
and  eveiy  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  n^nd 
which  study  might  have  carried  to  ezcdlencei 
What  more  can  he  expected  from  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to 
be  displayed.! 


*  I  quote  from  memory. — Dr.  J. 

t  The  late  Owrge  Stephena,  £aq.  made  the  aelectJon 
of  Rochester's  Poems,  wliich  aiqieara  In  Dr.  Johnson's 
edition ;  but  Bflr.  Melons  observes,  tliat  the  same  taslc 
had  been  performed  In  the  early  part  otthe  last  eeimiry, 
fey  Jacob  Toaaon^— C 
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Janus  adestj  festa  poscunt  sua  dona  Kalends, 
Munus  abest  testis  oood  possfan  offerre  Kalendis. 
Siocine  Castalius nobis  exaniit  humor? 
Usque  adeo  ingenii  nostri  est  exhausu  lacultaa, 
Immunem  ut  rideal  redeumls  janitor  annf  ? 
Quod  nuaquam  est,  potlus  nova  per  vestigia  qumwa. 

Eece  auiem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  cnnaea 
Invenit  mea  Musa  niJbf'/,  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  nihil  est  gemmis,  nihil  est  pretioeius  euro. 
Hue  animum,  nuc  igitur  vultua  adTerte  benignoa 
Res  nova  narratur  qua  null!  atidiia  priortm, 
Auaonii  el  Oraii  dixerum  c«tera  vaios, 
Ausonin  indictum  nihil  est  Oraecaqoe  CaiiMenab 

C  cobIo  quacunque  Ceres  sua  prospicil  arva 
Aut  genJior  liquidis  orbem  comoMctltur  uhiia 
Oceanus.  nihil  Interltus  et  originis  expers. 
hnmOTtale  wA//,  nihil  omni  parte  beaiun, 
Quod  si  hinc  majestas  et  vis  divioa  probatur, 
Num  quid  honors  deum,  num  quid  oignablmur  aria  ? 
Conspeetu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  almn, 
Vere  nihilf  nihil  irriguo  formoslus  horto, 
Flcnridius  pratJs,  Zej^vri  clementius  aura ; 
In  belio  saikcium  nAu  est^  Maxtisque  tumuhu : 
Justum  in  pace  nihiL  nihtl  est  in  uedere  tutiun. 
Felix  cui  fuAtVest,  (fuerant  hec  vota  TIbullo,) 
Non  do^et  inaidias :  fures,  inceadia  temnit ; 
Solidtas  seouitur  nullu  sub  judke  liies. 
lUe  Ipoe  invktia  qui  subjicit  omnia  latia 
Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  opcat 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  lata  sclentia  quondam. 
Scire  fuhalf  studio  cui  nunc  iocumbitur  uoi. 
Nee  qutcqum  In  hido  mavuh  didiciese  juveniua. 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  lu>norum. 
Noece  nthilf  nosces  fcnur  quod  Pythagoren 
Orano  hcrere  fabc.  cid  vox  adjuncta  negantia. 
Muki  Mercnrlo  fireu  duoe  vtaeera  terns 
Pura  lioue&ciunt  slmul,  et  patrimonia  miacent, 
Areano  instantea  operi,  et  cartwnibua  atria, 
Q,ui  tandem  exliaustl  damnis.  ftuctlque  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  itiAtl  usque  requiruut. 
Roc  dimethri  non  ulla  decenpeda  poaaic : 
Nee  numeret  Libyec  numerum  qui  eaUet  arsme : 
Et  Phusbo  ignotum  nihil  eat,  nihil  altius  aatria. 
Tuque,  tibl  licet  eximium  ait  mentia  acumen, 
Onmem  in  naturam  penetrana,  et  in  abdita  rerum. 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  mhil  ignorare  vldcria. 
B(rfe  tamen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clariua  Igne. 
Tange  nihil,  dieeaaue  nihil  aine  corpore  tangi. 
Ceme  nihil,  cerni  oicea  nihil  abaoue  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loqukurque  nihil  alne  voce,  volalque 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  aine  cruribua  ulUa. 
Absque  loco  motuque  ntAiTper  inane  vantur. 
Humano  generi  uuliua  nihil  ane  medenou. 
Ne  rtiom^,  igitur,  neu  Theeaala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectua  amndine  pectua, 
Neu  lent  Idao  Dlciaum  in  vertice  gramen 
Vulnenbua  umri  nihil  auxiliator  amoris. 
Vezerit  et  quemvis  trans  mosstas  portitor  undas, 
Ad  auperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocaoit  ab  orco. 
InfiaiU  nihil  inflectit  praecordia  regis. 
Psrearumque  coloa,  et  inexorabile  penaum. 
dtoott  Piuegrttia  campis  Tiunia  pubes 
Fubnlaeo  sensit  nihil  ease  potentlus  ictu : 
Ponrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mcenla  round! : 
DUque  nihil  metunnt.    Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Conunemorem  ?    Virtute  nihil  prnstantius  jpaa, 
Splendidiua  nihil  est ;  nihil  est  Jove  denjque  majua 
Bed  tempua  finem  argutia  Imponcre  nu«ls 
Ne  ubi  St  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 
De  nihilo  nihili  pariast  faatidia  versua 
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WBNtwo&TR  DiLLOH,  EatI  o£  RoscommoD, 
WM  the  son  <^  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Weatwortb,  sitter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He 
was  bom  is  Ireland*  during  the  Uentenancj  of 
SCrafibid,  who  being  both  his  undie  and  his  god- 
father, gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  faSier, 
the  tlurd  Eari  of  Roscommon,  had  been  ooo- 
Terted  by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion;! 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinkinff  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  tne^  Irish,  sent  for  his  ff(>dson,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  York&ire,  where 
ne  was  instructed  in  Latin ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  oeTer  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar.' 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
firom  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this  ac- 
count must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  b  certain.  The  in- 
structor whoni  lie  assigns  to  RoscommoUj  is  one 
Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous 
JFTsU,  thai  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

Wliea  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafibrd, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinned  hiM  studies  under  Bochart 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
Boduut,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  htemture,  could 
not  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  Strafibrd 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to 
death  c«^t  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
sent  to  Caen  is  certain ;  that  he  was  a  great 
acholar  may  be  dcmbted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preter- 
natural intellifience  of  his  father's  death. 

**  The  Low  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madlV  extravagant  m  playing, 
leaping,  getting  over  tne  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  to  be  sober  enough :  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill>luck  to  him !  In  the  heat 
oi  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  *My  father 
is  deadf  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  froni 
Ireiand  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him— since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Straflbid;  and  I  have  heard  lus  Lordship's 
rdatlons  confirm  the  same."— Avbebt's  Mis- 

CZLLAMT. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  aeoounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because 


*  TIm  Blof  .  Britan.  nys,  probably  abont  the  year  16S2 ; 
but  this  is  incoDirtstsnt  wkh  the  date  of  Straiiord*s  vice- 
royalty  In  the  ibilowinc  wge.    C. 

t  h  was  his  grandmher,  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  second 
Earl  of  Roscommon,  who  was  conrerted  from  popery, 
and  his  eopveraion  Js  raciled  in  the  patent  of  Sir  James, 
the  Srtt  Earl  of  Roseommoo,  as  one  (rf'ths  grounds  of  his 


better  evidence  of  a  fiict  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
such  rations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difiicufties 
on  both  sides ;  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given 
by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself ;  and  here  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
efi^t ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  t  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  antidpations  as  this :  *'  Do  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  mmy 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent  from 
eithercountiy  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ; 
and  ^erefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travdled  into  Itoly,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  ana  particularly  with  medals,  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarehy,  he  came  to  EUigiand,  was  made  cap- 
tain <^  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  ha 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaining,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  c^uarrels,  and 
which  undoubte^y  brought  upon  him  its  tisual 
concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his 
estate  foreed  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton  :— 

"He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  afiection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well 
deserves  to  he  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
m  the  dark  by  three  ruffians^ho  were  emfiojed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himiself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  aggressors :  whilst  a  gentleman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
another :  the  third  secured  himself  by  flight. 
This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officeiv 
of  a  good  family  and  ^r  reputation ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortime,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap-' 
pearanco  at  the  Castle.  But  his  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  that  he  might  resign  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  his  friend ;  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Di&e  returned  the  comnission  to 
his  generous  beaefactor." 
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When  he  bwi  fini^ed  hi*  bowaeas,  lir 
M  London  :  wu  nude  louter  of  tho 
"nDulcheMofYoriii    •nd  m 


■  Lady 


wbuaied  hii  mind  witb  lilemry  projects, 

ami  fonned  the  plan  for  >  Bodety  for  roliniiii!  out 
lutfnueuidlijcingiti standard;  "in  im^tatioiif^^ 
■^  Feotiin,  "  of  UioM  leamcd  aiul  polite  Bocie- 
Am  with  which  ha  had  bean  Mqaaiated  abrouL" 
b  Uii  denga  his  friiad  Dr;deii  ii  laid  to  bavc 

The  Mine  deagn,  it  ii  wdl  known,  nut  rcvi- 
W  by  Dr.  Swill  in  tbi  miniitiT  of  Uil'ocd  ;  hiil 
it  ku  aero  aace  been  pablicly  mtnlium'd, 
lWn|^  at  that  time  great  cxpeetationa  wen 
tomed,  b;  lonM,  of  it*  ariabliihmoiil  and  ila 
eAet*.  Sncb  a  (ocietT  might,  paihD)>i%  wiihout 
BMh  difiicultT,  be  collscled  ;  but  thai  it  »oulil 
puducewhati*  aipected  fioai  it  maji  be  ilouliti'd. 


diasuH. 


iaaj  thought  that  they  re  ... 

ami  doabtTeM  thouibt  rightly ;  but  t!u'  co'iil 
InaBOtihown  that  Ukoyfiiad  it;  for  Till'  Fji'nch 
iCAepreMiil  timeiiTerj  dilennt  i'(<>ni  ihni  i>r 
tlM  last  century. 

In  thiicoDntryuk academy covld  be  ckpertiil 
to  do  but  littleL  If  an  aeademiciaB'a  placo  were 
pnfit^tle,  it  woold  be  given  by  intens  t ;  if  eUend- 
anea  were  gratuiloii^  it  would  be  rarely  paid, 

uil  no  man  wooU  endiira  the  least  dir 

Unanimity  is  imwaiiblo,  and  debate 
parate  the  assemnly. 
,  Bat  auppose  the  philoio^iical  decree  mudoatiii 
praasulgated,  wbat  would  be  its  auLhonly  ?  In 
alaolalfl  govemmenta,  there  is  aomc  Ii  Hits  a  ^e- 
BStal  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  xhc  (iiii]ctiiiri 
«f  power,  and  the  cooDtenance  ol  croatne^d. 
How  little  this  is  the  state  of  onicouiilry  node 
not  be  told.  Wa  lire  in  an  age  in  wliiili  il  i^^  a 
kind  of  public  sport  to  reAiM  all  fi-piici  iliai 
oannot  be  enfoiGed.  The  edicts  of  aji  English 
academy  wodU  probably  be  read  by  man  v,  only 
"wt  (hcf  mioht  be  sore  to  diactey  Ihcm. 

That  our  laogoago  ■■  in  petpatasl  itanser  of 


that  (hey  mioht 

That  our  laogoago  ■■  in  oetpaUsI  itanser  of 
eomplion  cannot  be  denied ;  but  wliat  preven- 


aabefbondl  Thepreaent  manneM  ol'Ilic 

„.i   woold  deride  auUMntyj   and  Ih-^efore 

nothing  is  Irit  but  that  eveiywHterBiiauld  criti- 
dae  hrnsdf. 

All  hopef  of  new  litetwry  iostitiilionn  were 
qaiekly  suppressed  by  the  conlentious  turbul  oocu 
tl  King  Jamea's  raign  ;  and  Roaconunon,  fuie- 
Mahgthatai '  ■  — ' •'■^■ 


_  it  near  the  cbitoney 

whan  the  chaniber  amokedj"  a  asntence,  of 
whiob  Ihe  appfieatioD  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  br  the  eoot ;  and 
ha  woa  so  impatient,  ettlier  of  WdeniDee  or  of 
pain,  that  he  aabmhlad  tnmself  toa  French  em- 
pirie,  who  is  said  to  have  lapcUod  the  disease 
Bio  his  boweU. 

At  tb«  moment    which  he  expired,  ho  ut' 
with  an  energy  of  voice  that  expreatiod  (iie 


MM.  Bi  1^  Udr  lu  bad  no  Uwfc  B:^  i 
tondli',  ibih  Hit.  in*,  liabella,  daufhur  i 
•oyueo,  ofBainMiP,  k  rediAlr*.— lfii<> 


%T^'. 


Mt  Ood,  BIT  Father,  ud  m  j  Friud, 
Do  not  torsaJu  me  io  mr  ana. 
He  died  m  1B84,  and  waa  buried  with  greet 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  pootieal  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
too:— 

"In  hit  writinga,"  aayi  Fenton,  "we  view 
tfce  image  of  a  mind  whidi  waa  natnallv  aeai- 
oum  and  sdid ;  ticUy  fbnialied  and  adotned 
with  all  the  ocDsoients  of  leoiaiiif.anaftctedly 
dispoaed  in  Ihe  moet  ngniar  and  riagant  etder. 
Hm  bnapnation  might  have  psobaUy  bean  wore 
fhntfal  and  spri^tlv,  if  hie  ]nd|R«Bt  had  been 
Iss*  sorere.    Bat  that  ssveiity  (delvered  in  « 

"        '    - ^  style]  coatribirtad  to 

the  didactie 


eqoaUed  by  any  of  our  natioo,  without  coofeee- 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  lie  is  inferior  to  dodk 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  grains  seems 
to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  poiat  of  per- 
fection i  but  who  can  attain  it  T" 

Fram  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagina  that  they  had  been  dia- 
played  in  large  voltunea  and  nnnHnoos  petfcnn- 
anceal  Who  would  not,  after  the  peiinal  of 
this  efaarscter,  be  nirpiteeo  to  fittd  that  all  Iha 
prooAof  dii»(avas,andkBowledga,  aadJB<te- 
ment,  are  not  eoBtJeiit  to  fbm  a  aingla  boaC, ' 
or  to  appear  otberwiw  thas  in  coajowtion  with 
the  wotb  of  Bone  ottMr  writer  of  the  Mma 
pettynel*  Bat  Ihna  it  is  thai  efaaracters  ate 
written ;  we  know  eomewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  reaL  The  obewvation,  that  Us  imagination 
would  p^obah^f  have  been  mote  fmimil  and 
sprightly,  if  h^  Judgment  hod  been  leas  eevere, 
may  be  answered  by  a  tecnarker  auuiewhat  in- 
clined to  coril,  bv  a  conmiy  •opporition,  that 
bis  jodsment  woidd  probaUVnave  been  lees  ae- 
vere,  ir  his  imagtnatiea  had  been  tnon  Ihntfid. 


tion ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have 
Dseeaearily  lea*  of  one  as  they  have  more  rfthe 

We  must  allow  of  RoaooameB,  wbat  Penton 
has  not  roentiened  so  ifistinedy  as  be  ought,  and 
irtist  is  yet  very  mnch  to  Us  bonoar,  that  he  is, 
petfaaps,  the  oiuv  correct  writer  in  vene  before 
AddvKM:  and  that,  if  there  are  not  ao  many  or 
so  graatbeautieaiohiacoatpoalionsasinthoae 
of  some  coatemporories^  thwe  are  at  loaat  (ewer 
fhults.  NotistUsUahigfaeMproieei  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  cdebraled  Urn  ••  Ihe  4mly  mord  wri- 
ter of  Eing  Chariee*  ragn : — 

UnltanV  Dndon !  hi  sD  Chartts*  daja, 
SoMomMB  <nlr  Wmm  aHpoWd  Uju. 

His  greet  work  is  Ua  •■Easay  on  TransUted 
Veise^^af  whicb  Dryden  wiitea  thus  ia  his  pre- 
face to  hie  "Miacdlanies  :** — 

**  It  was  my  Lord  RoscomnMin's  '  Essay  on 


•  Ther  WW*  pubHiliad,  lonilwr  wHh  iheao  of  Dake, 
la  uocUTO  voluma,  la  lltl.  Tbi  adHot,  vboern  hs 
WH,  jmtttmim  10  hare  ukon  !r«»i  earo  le  procim  and 
InaRl^allbli  Ldntahln>apo*aiitliiIara  tialr  RMalaa. 
Tlw trua ciT  Ikk  awnCai ^  Aa^^d«4^^Vda aiB|boI 

nalBO  i  who  aBina,  liu  Ika  fUMpaci  it  Daalli  waa  irrii* 
tan  br  ttat  naiaw  laaaT  thtv  aflu  Loi4  ■ea**iaainn»a 
dauua  I  a^aUo,  Ibat  tlM  |iaiapluaaa  rf  *a  rta^ar  of 
jariB*  wu  aiiuaa  by  a  hbu^h*  of  tba  naaa  M 
■mofawan,  Uvtag  in  itaa  jaai  mt—^k 
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Trandated  Vene,*  **  mys  Dryden, ''  which  made 
me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  ca- 
pable of  foliowing  his  rules,  and  of  redudzui;  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  lair  pre- 
cept in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  mathematics,  very  specious  m  tlio  diagrram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  instructions :  I  am 
sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  otheyr 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  deelantkui  of  Dryden  wilL  I  am  afiraid, 
be  found  little  oiore  than  one  of  tnose  cursory 
civilities  whidi  one  author  pays  to  another ;  fir 
when  the  mm  of  Lord  Roscommon's  precepts 
U  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  tnnslation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  eLe- 
gance  of  the  poetnr,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  wiU  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  traoa- 
latoi's  gSDius ;  t^  he  should  be  sudi  as  may 
deserve  a  translation ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  Imn  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
annsual  ana  onoouth  names  sparingly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  ftjie  of  the  original  imould  be  co- 
pied in  its  afovraoA  and  depression.  These  are 
the  mies  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important ;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
manfcind  so  noch  honour  has  been  paid.  Roa- 
commoii  hm  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
thsy  boon  given  with  diooemment,  and  bestowed 
aot  OB  the  ndep  themseivea,  but  the  art  with 
which  tksy  are  intreduoed,  and  the  deooiatioiis 
with  whi(»  they  are  adorved. 

The  **  Easay,"  though  geaemlly  excellent,  is 
aoi  without  itafiMilts.  The  story  of  the  auack, 
borrowed  Cioia  Boileao,  was  not  worth  the  im- 
portation ;  he  has  oonldimded  the  British  and 
Saxon  nythology :— 

l4pnMt  itac  ikssn  snaeaMMay  Idol  oak. 

hi  doaMorfcysMBo,  oar  Jftor  antl  Witdenapokt. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gfldon  has  observed,  be- 
loi^  to  the  British  dmidi,  and  T^hor  and  fTo- 
dtm  wwe  Saxoo  dcitiea.  Of  the  imibU  rhpiuM. 
whkh  ho  00  hbenlly  aappoaes^  he  certainly  had 
^okoowledga. 

Hio  iatar^Milion  of  along  paragraph  of  blank 
wmam  is  aBwamntably  lioMtioos,  Latin  poets 
■Hght  as  wqU  have  iatiodnced  a  aeries  of  iam- 
bics avoog  their  heroiea. 

Bis  aoit  wodL  M  tbe  trandatioQ  of  the  '<  Art 
of  Poetry  ;**  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  leas  piaioe  than  it  deasrvea  Blank  verse, 
left  mcray  lo  its  muBbera,  has  little  operation 
^ther  on  ttia  oar  or  mind :  it  ean  hardly  support 
Itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poom  fiigidly  didutic,  withont  rhyme,  is  so 
near  to  ptoae,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
prcianfing  lo  bo  fWfMu 


Havinff  disentangled  Umself  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  rii3rme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  or  expressing  iL  This  demand,  how- 
ever, his  translation  will  not  satisfy ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared.  «^\.  . 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  "  Eclogue  of 
Virgil^  and  the  "  Dies  Irs*'  are  well  trandated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  **  Dies  Ii«"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
poeta  have  borrowed  from  Rosoommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  y€fu  are  offensively  confounaed ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recon^ 
pensed  by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
thev  were  written  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  "  Guarini"  and  the  proioguo 
of  "  Pompey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charies  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history. 

"  Lord  Roscommonj**  says  she,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  neblemen  in 
Ireland.  Ho  has  paraphrased  a  psalm  admiri* 
bly ;  and  a  scene  of  "  Pastor  Fiao"  voir  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com* 
pliment  to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  only  two  hours  about  it  It  be- 
gins thus: — 

"  Dear  happy  groras,  and  yon  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  horror,  Reat'a  eternal  aeat.'* 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  wwk 
of  two  nours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism 
without  re  visaL 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  la- 
dies that  had  seen  her  translation  of  **  Pompey," 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stase  at  Dublin  ;  and, 
to  promote  their  design.  Lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue ;  *'  which,"  says  she,  "  are  the  best 
peiformanoes  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw.**  Ifthia 
IS  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gmtitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Casar  and  Pomp^  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  whidi  Cvsar 
nover  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  tho 
public  seems  to  be  right.  He  is  ele^^t,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beantie^ 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  Hisveru- 
fication  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous  j  and  his 
rhymes  are  remaikably  exact.  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  mar 
be  numbered  among  the  benefinttora  to  Englian 
literature.'^ 


«  Thia  Lift  waa  ortglnalty  wrltteo  by  Dr.  Johnsoa  ki 
the  "  Oentlemaa'a  Magasiaa"  for  May.  1748.  It  ihao 
had  nocea,  which  are  now  incorporated  witk  the  tezw— C 


.'  OfTiioiiAiOTiTAi,  oneoftlielintDuiK^ii 
Ae  English  Jnroa,  liltle  is  tuiown  ;  nor  ii  tlitr< 
Mij  part  of  that  liulc  which  hii  biognpbei  i  ai 
U£e  pl«flure  in  relating. 

He  wu  bora  Bl  Trotlin,  in  SuaKi,  March  ?, 
I65I,  thCBonofMr.  HumphnOtwsy,  rector  o 
Wootbeding.  From  Winchester-iichool,  wl,. c 
in  was  eductted,  be  wis  emend,  in  166:),  . 
ConunoncT  of  Cbriit-chunh  :  bat  IclX  Ihe  uni'. ' 
■i^  without  «  degree,  wbethei  for  want  of  m  ■ 
lej,  or  from  impatience  of  academical  reatni:ii 
or  mere  cagenieM  to  min^Ee  with  the  woild,  i 

It  «ema  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  brini 
bniT  and  conspicuotu  ;  for  be  went  to  London 
•mf  commenced  player  ;  but  fonnd  himaetf  un 
able  to  eain  anv  reputation  on  the  slaf^.* 

Thia  Kind  of  inabilitj  he  shared  with  Sh  ,i  L 
■peue  and  Jonaon,  aa  He  shared  likewise  at.ni' 


dUfienltj 


.  a  great  dramatic  poetsboutd  witliu' 
Cultj  become  k  (leat  actor ;  that  he  who  i  .1 
feel,  could  eipreas  ;  that  be  who  can  eidte  [hi- 
aion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  ita  1  t 
tenial  modes;  but  since  experiance  hu  ful! 
proved,  that  of  those  powem,  whatever  be  Uiii 
affinity,  one  maj'  be  possessed  in  a  ereat  de^ f 
by  him  who  has  yery  little  of  the  other;  it  n.u: 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  difietent  ia 
enltiea,  or  on  different  use  of  the  same  faeullt 
that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien, 
fle^bility  ofcouDtenaoce,  aod  avaiietj  of totn- 
which  the  poet  ma;  be  easily  supposed  to  want 
or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  {Jay. 
have  been  differently  employed:  the  one  im 
been  conaderinR  thought,  and  the  other  actir.n 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  coi 
tempiated  the  face. 

Though  he  coald  not  gun  much  notice  11? 
player,  he  felt  in  himaeirsncb  poweta  as  nuifl 
qualify  for  a  dnmatic  author;  and  in  IGTS,  li 
twanty-lifth  year,  produced  "  Aldbiadea,"a  in 

r.dy  ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palapri^ 
have  not  means  to  inquire.  Langhaine,  iti 
graat  detector  of  ^agiarism,  is  utent. 

In  1677,  he  pnblished  "Tilns  and  Berenii-c, 
tnnslated  from  Rapin,  with  the  "Cheats  i 
Scajrin,"  from  Mohere  ;  and  in  1878,  "Prieni 
■hip  in  Fashiwi,"  a  comedy,  which,  what?!. 
Bliaht  be  its  first  reception,  wan,  upon  itain 
Talat  Drun'-lanp,  in  1749,  hissed  off"  the  stn" 
fbr  immorabtj  and  obscenitT. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  i 
those  days  exclude  any  msn  from  the  compiin 
ofthe  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  nil 
bimany  powcn  of  entertainment  1  andOtwiy  1 
•■id  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  ci>ti 

C ion  of  tho  dissolute  wits.     But  as  he  wli 
res  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virLii 


Eu^in! 


1  apptan  (g  hara  liaj^ticd  ii  il 


fa  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  liad 
no  purnose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  lo  pay 
his  reckoninf!.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondness  »s>  without  bcnevolenco, 
ana  their  familiarity  wilhoat  friendthip.  Men 
of  wit,  savB  one  of  Otway's  Inagraphers,  re- 
ceived at  that  time  no  favour  from  Uie  ereal,  but 
to  share  their  riots ;  "  from  which  they  were 
diamiBsed  again  lo  their  own  narrow  circum- 
stances. Thus  they  Ungoi>hed  in  poverty,  with 
oot  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  eiceplion,  however,  most  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles' 
natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  cornet's  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  proapet  in  his  military  cha- 
racter :  fbr  he  soon  left  Us  commission  behind 
hini,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 
Lrfindon  in  extreme  indigence  ;  which  Rochester 
mentions  with  merciless  maoleocB  in  Uie  "  Se»- 
sion  of  the  Poets:"— 
Tom  OIW.7  ruM  atTt,  Tom  Sisimn-s  dear  uay, 

Tbu  bii  Diujgs  wu  4BJU  cufd,  and  All  Uu  were  alt 

klUM. 
Bqi  Apollo  htd  at^n  his  IkcB  dn  the  lagt,  ) 

Anil  pruikiuly  dM  nH  ihlnk  la  lo  tiigif*  } 

The  KUD)  ur*  r>a7-'>°i>"<  '<»'  thv  prop  of  an  ft.     ) 

"  Don  Carlos,"  &nm  which  he  ia  represented 
as  having  teceived  so  much  benefit,  waa  played 
in  I6T9,  It  appeara,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 
had  neat  snccaa,  and  ii  said  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  Thia,  however. 
It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  ^  j  as  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  one  play  npon  the  stue  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  fitnn  the  practice  ot^lhat  lime  ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  enlcrtainmeDts  waa  not 
yet  diffused  through  the  <vhole  people,  aitd  the 
audience,  connating  oeai4y  oT  the  same  peraons, 
could  be  drawn  toother  only  by  variety. 

The  "Or^dian"  was  exhibited  in  1630.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  posaesoon  of 
the  staRB,  and  has  pleased  fbr  almost  a  century, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion, 
or  this  play  nothine  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
ia  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affectiona  ;  for  it  is 
not  wrillm  with  mocfa  compT^cnsion  of  thought, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  ia 
interestad,  many  other  beaulieB  may  be  wanting, 
yet  not  be  missed. 

The  aame  year  produced  "  The  History  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Manua  ;"  much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Shak- 

In  1663^  was  published  the  tint,  and  next 
year|l  the  aecond,  parts  of  "  The  Soldier'a  For 
tune,"  two  comedies  now  forfottea ;  and  in 
I68&§    his    last    and  greateat  dramatic  work. 


t  Tbh  dontK  !■  Indeed  tcij  rcuontble.    I  krow  n« 
niKhii   lo^nhcr.      Wliemrr  ii  ii  aald,   ii  It  unlrua. 


.^rf  n  1  AiWnBLa 
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^' Venica  PrMerved,'*  a  tragedy  which  0til1  Con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  Uie  ori- 
ginal design Y  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile 
comedy*  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  **  Orphan/' 
it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  lan^^uage  more  energetic. 
The  strikii^  passages  are  m  every  mouth ;  and 
the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  <i£  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  <*  History  of  the  Tri- 
mnvirate." 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old:  for  he  died  April  14,  1685,  in  a 
manner  which  1  am  tmwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
ving been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  aikl  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
OB  Tovet-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phexB,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 

*Tlie  "despiesUe  soeDafl  of  vile  comedj**  can  be  no 
tar  10  to  befora  fkvooiito  of  tta  public,  aa  (hey  sre  al- 
wsjfl  osoined  la  chs  repnse&tauoo.-^.  B. 


of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  and,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bounng  cofiee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Ot- 
way  goine  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  in- 
formed, relates  in  Spence's  "  Memorials,"  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  ¥^ch  Uie  present  collection  ad- 
mits, the  longest  is  the  "  Poet's  Complaint  of 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure,  I  find  little  to 
commend.  The  language  is  often  gross,  and 
the  numbers  are  harsh.  Otway  had  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi- 
pal power  was  m  moving  the  passional  to  which 
Drydenf  in  his  latter  years  left  an  lUustrioas 
testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to 
have  been  a  sealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  was 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  3 
he  lived  and  died  neglected. 

t  In  bW^robes  to  Fr6snoy*B  '*  Art  ofPaintlDf .**— Dr.  1 


WALLER. 


EDMimD  Wallke  was  bora  on  the  third  of 
Mai€h,imi.  at  CoUua,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
fiuher  vras  Robert  Widler,  Esq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  ia  Bockinehamskir^  whose  family  was 
origmaliy  a  brandi  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  moUier  was  the  dang^iter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to 
HampdocL  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  fistner  died  while  he  was  vet  an  infimt. 
hot  left  htm  a  yearly  income  of  tnree  thousand 
five  handred  pounds ;  which,  rating  together  the 
Talne  of  monev  and  the  costoms  of  life,  we  may 
reckon  more  than  equivakMto  ten  thousand  at 
Ihepreaent  time. 

.  He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at 
Eton  J  and  removed  afterwards  to  Kind's  Col- 
lege,^ m  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament 
in  ms  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  Fvet, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of'^  the  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  fiKts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro- 
nology, has  ddivered  as  indubitably  certain : — 
'  '*He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing 
mind  his  majesty's  chair ;  and  there  happened 
Bomethifig  extraordinary,"  continues  this  writer, 
"in  the  oonvaraation  those  prelates  had  with  the 
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King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  oflen  lefleet. 
His  majesty^  asked  the  bishops,  'My  L<»di^ 
cannot  I  take  my  sufajecti'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?* 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  'GKid 
foihid.  Sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned, 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, '  Well, 
my  Xjord,  what  say  you?'  'Sir,'  repUed  tha 
Bishop,  'I  have  no  skul  to  judge  of  parliament* 
ary  cases.'  The  King  answered,  'Noput-ofis, 
my  Lord ;  answer  me  presently.'  *  Then,  Sir,' 
siud  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  mjr 
brother  Neale's  money ;  for  he  oflfers  it'  Mr 
Waller  said,  the  conipany  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  afiec^  tha 
King:  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
his  Majesty  cried  out.  'Oh,  mvLord,  they  way 
you  li^  with  my  lady.'  'No,  Sir,'  says  his 
Lordship  in  confusion ;  '  but  I  like  her  compa^ 
ny,  because  she  has  so  much  wit.**  'Why  then,* 
says  the  King,  *  do  you  not  lig  with  my  liord  of 
Wind^ester  there  ?' " 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  neariy 
together,  m  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  tbia 
poem  that  appears  first  in  nis  works,  on  the 
"Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero :"  a  piece  which 
justifies  the  observation  made  by  one  of  his 
editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a  fiOidty  like  in- 
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ttmet,  a  style  wfakh,  pmiiapi^  wiB  iwvor  be 
obiCklete :  and  that,  **  were  we  to  judge  only  by 
the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-soofe."  His  Teni- 
fieation  was,  in  his  irst  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  peribnnance.  By  the  perusal  of  Fair* 
fax's  tianslaiioa  of  '^Tasso,"  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den^  folates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numben,  umS  by  his  own 
mesty  of  obserration,  he  had  already  fonned 
sneh  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
aAerwards  mudi  needed,  or  much  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denbam  corrected  his  numbers  by 
•zpenenoe,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
Che  ruggednees  of  his  a^ ;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired By  Denham  was  uherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  sabwct  seems  to 
fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ftenton  U>  be 
the  Address  to  the  Ctueen,  which  he  conoders 
M  congmtulatin^  her  anrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth ^car.  He  is  apparently  nuetaken ;  for  the 
mention  of  the  nation's  obujgations  to  her  fre- 
mwnt  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
soe  hatl  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetieal  production 
before  that  which  the  mmder  of  the  Duke  of 
Bdddnefaam  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  KinF  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deeerved  indeed  to  be  rseeued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieees  that  seem  to  carry 
their  own  dates  eoida  have  been  the  sodden  eftt- 
motk  of  faney.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prinee's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Pnncess  of  France  must  have  been  written  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the 
King's  Idndness  to  the  descendants  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  snow  tnat  time  was 
taken  tor  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they  ap> 
peered  long  aflerwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise 
who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  or  their 
fortunes.  Rich  as  be  Was  by  inheritance,  he  todi 
care  oariy  to  crow  richer,  by  mairjring  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  great  heness  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
tsnat  of  the  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Having  brous^t  him  a  soo,  who  died 
ymug,  and  a  daugfateiL  who  was  afterwards  mar* 
tjkd  to  Mr.  Dormer,  or  Qxfordshuw,  she  died  in 
chikfoed,  and  left  him  a  vridower  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  younr  to  resist  beauty,and  probably 
too  vain  to  think  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his 
haart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eklest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
^  the  poetry  in  which  Saoharissa  is  eelebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appellation 
of  sitgar,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thine,  a 
spiritless  mikfaiess,  and  dull  good-oature,  socE  as 
eadtes  mther  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
aa^  thourii  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never 
honooied  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  impe- 
nous  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amaze- 
BMnt  rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  ha 
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wishes,  thoogh  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  win€  that  n^imtt  to  modatst. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  hig|h-bom  dame 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its  influ- 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  PhiUis.  She 
married,  in  1639,  the  Elarl  of  Sunderiand,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  Kinr's  cause;  and,  in 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller, 
adied  him  when  m  would  again  write  such 
verses  upon  her:  '*When  you  are  as  young. 
Madam,"  said  he,  "and  as  handsome  as  yon 
were  then." 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  aee  for  genius  and  litera- 
ture i  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage  that 
they  who  read  his  chameter  will  not  muoi  con- 
demn Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descend  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces^  nor  think  every  excel- 
lence comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  .but  his 
micommon  qaaKfications,  thooeh  they  had  no 
power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  sclx»- 
tara  ana  statesmen;  and  undoubtedly  many 
beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  re- 
ceive his  love,  were  pvoud  of  his  praises.  Who 
they  were  whom  he  mgnifies  with  poetical  names, 
cannot  now  be  known.  AnMiret,  according  to 
Mr.  Fcnton,  wae  the  Lady  Sciphia  Munray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshuret,  it  has 
been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  voyaee ;  and  his  laogrephers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himsell 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incident  as  a  visit  to  America, 
should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro- 
babihty. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirCywflfth  year, 
he  wrote  his  pieees  on  the  reduetioB  of  Ssilee ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paid's ;  to  ths  Kins;  on 
his  Navy;  the  panegyric  on  the Ctueen-mother ; 
the  two  poems  to  the  Eail  of  Northumberland ; 
and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  bo 
discovereo. 

When  he  had  io&t  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and 
nined  a  lady  of  the  fionily  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux. 
The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  has  not  been  diseo^red  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thinf  told  of  her, 
but  that  she  broi^t  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  wlumi 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  oontribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  oestow;  and 
many  aura  and  sallies  may  deUg^t  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatten  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  adnura- 
tion.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaae. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographera  have  reeovdbd 
that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  lon^  interval  of  parliament,  he  ia 
represented  as  living  among  those  with  whom  it 
was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  enjoying 
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Mn  enbarant  fortune  with  thai  indmndenoe 
aad  liborty  of  speech  and  conduct  whicn  wealth 
oqgfat  always  to  produoe.  He  was,  however, 
€onad«red  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
theiei>re  suppoeed  by  the  ooortiers  not  lo  ftvour 

When  the  parliament  was  ealled  in  1640,  it 
appeared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  disafiection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate; a  meeeh  filled  with  hyperbolical  oom- 
pbiinuof  wiaAinarygrieiranoes:  "They,"  says 
lie,  '<  who  think  themselves  ahready  undioae,  oan 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger;  and 
they  woo  have  nothing  left  can  never  give 
freay."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  mnn 
the  praises  of  ooortiers,  and  the  exclamation  of 
patnotSi 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being 
sure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
topic  is  sueh  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose ; 
an  accusation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  lor 
nrefeiaeat:  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  ears- 
/iiiy  to  fnwidt  fat  their  prDl«eltMi  ag&itui  fdfii 
lew. 

It  always  gratifies  euriosity  to  trace  a  senti- 
nsAt.  Waller  has  in  his  speech  quoted  Hodier 
in  oae  passage;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  qootingi  *^  Religion,''  says  Waller, 
''oi^ht  lobe  the fint  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desiras;  bat  that  which  is  first  in  digmty  is  not 
always  lo  prooede  in  order  of  time ;  ior  well- 
beiii^  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  fint  impedi- 
ment whitti  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
b  the  want  of  those  things  without  which  they 
cannot  subsist.  Qod  first  asagned  unto  Adam 
maiateBanoe  of  life,  and  gave  nim  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  befixe  he  appointed  a  law 
to  observe." 

^'God  first  assifined  Adam,"  sajrs  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  ute,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
law  to  observe. — ^Tnie  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  must  be  the  fint  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires :  butinasmnehaa  a  lightaous  life  presup- 
poseth  lifia^  inastmich  as  to  live  virtuously  it  u 
unpossihie,  except  we  live :  therefore  the  first 
impedinMBt  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
lemove  ia  peonrjr;  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  bve." — ^Book  I  Sect  9. 

The  apeedh  ia  vehement ;  but  the  great  posi- 
lioB,  thai  giievanoes  ouaht  to  be  retuessea  be- 
fi»e  supplies  are  granteo,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
law  ana  mason :  nor  waa  Waller,  if  his  biogrs^ 
pher  may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the 
Bong,  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened ; 
fivhe  iclatea,  <<  that  the  King  sent  particularly 
to  WalUr,  to  second  his  demand  of  some  subst- 
dttss  to  pay  off  the  army  -^  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
ohjefting  agsinst  first  vodng  a  supply,  because 
the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to 
his  pin^Ntion,  Mr.  Wsller  spoke  eameetly  to 
Bir  Thomas  Jenayn,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, to  save  his  master  from  the  efiects  of  so 
bold  a  fidsity :  <for.'  he  said,  <I  am  but  a  ooun- 
tey  gentUimsB,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
Kin^s  mind:*  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  con- 
tradict the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Ead  of 
8L  Alban'a,  aftsrwaids  told  Mr.  WaUer,  that 
his  fiuher's  cowaidiee  ruined  the  King." 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for 
theDatioB»iMtNov.3»  1640»WaU«rrepiesented 


Amondesham  the  third  time;  and  was 
sidered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  sidSU 
dently  trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed 
in  managin|[  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Cmwicy, 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money ;  and  ms 
speech  snows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  thw 
expectaticms.  He  was  probably  the  more  wt^ 
dent,  as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particii* 
lari^  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  bv  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconsti- 
tutional, particularly  injursd. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the  great 
(|uestion,  whether  Episcopacy  ou^t  to  be  abo- 
lished, waa  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  iniKH 
vaticn  so  cooUy,  so  reasonably,  and  so  fimriy, 
that  it  is  not  withont  great  injurv  to  hu  nama 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  Us  works : 

*  **  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what 
this  nation  hath  suffered  from  the  present  bishop* 
hath  produced  theee  complaints ;  and  the  appre- 
hensions men  have  of  suflsrinff  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  &e  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minda  of  tihe  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  whem 
thev  subscribed  them,  the  oislKms  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like;  bat 
now  we  have  cusarmed  them  of  that  power. 
Theee  petitionets  latoly  did  look  upon  Episeo- 
pacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  boms  and  claws  s 
but  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (ana 
may,  if  vre  see  cause,  vet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  affreeabie. 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  passioo,  it  becomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  and  antiqm^ 
thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene- 
ral desire,  than  mav  stand  with  a  general  good. 

<*  We  have  aheadv  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil  \  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them :  but  I 
behove  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  ni^ 
sent  government  of  the  church  are  tmngled  like 
wine  and  water ;  so  insepamble,  that  the  abro- 
gation of,  at  least,  a  hunarsd  of  our  laws  is  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  this 
House,  to  a  propontion  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
their  refusal  but  this,  jnUwrnma  tmUort  Ltget 
JInglia :  it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answerod 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  answer  die  people  now, 
with  a  Miumus  fmAwrt, 

^l  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  ef 
hands  against  the  bishops:  which,  I  confess^ 
rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence ;  for  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork; 
which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  ths  peo- 
ple, and  withal  this  mystery  once  revealed, 
'  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  piae^ 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  pre- 
rogative. If,  by  multipljing  hands  and  peCi- 
tiMia,  ttiey  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  eed*. 
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,  the  next  demand,  peifaape,  nay  be  Lmt 
Jlgnria^  the  like  equality  in  thu^  tempofaL 

^The  Roman  stoiy  tells  ui,  <  Thai  when  the 
people  beipw  to  flock  about  tbe  eenaie,  and 
were  more  cuiioue  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  aoon 
came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  rogmre  grew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre  ;  moA  a&r,  when  their  le- 
giAM  had  I'unnd  that  they  could  make  adicta^ 
tBT,  they  nerer  tufiered  the  senate  to  have  a 
roioe  any  more  in  sneh  election.' 

''If  these  fi^reat  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
aspect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as 
in  church  preferments :  HonoM  mU  JhUe,  And 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  which  is  the 
season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  ex- 
ceUinff  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

**  There  are  two  reasons  chieny  aUeged  against 
our  church-government. 

**  First,  Scripture^  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  another  form. 
**  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  supeiion. 
"For  Scnpture,  I  will  mii  dispute  ft  fat  this 
place  ;  but  I  am  confident  thaL  whenever  an 
CNqual  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de- 
aiied,  there  will  be  as  maiw  places  in  Scripture 
fooad  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
an  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  prefer- 
ment of  the  church.  And,  as  for  aboMs,  where 
yoo  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this 
and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops, 
you  may  be  presented  with  a  thousand  instances 
of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  meaanre 
fiom  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldlv  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadvantage 
of  the  owners. 

'^  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 
motion  is,  That  we  may  settle  men's  mtnds 
boein  ;  and,  by  a  (question,  declare  our  reaoln- 
tioD,  to  Ttfeirm^  that  is,  tiel  to  aMiek  EpUeopeKg/* 
It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could 
speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal 
anthority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  s^  to 
have  withdrawn  finim  the  House,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  King's  permission ;  and, 
when  tlie  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him 
a  thouvand  broad  pieces.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  ;  but 
"spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "with  great  sharp- 
ness and  frcf^dom,  which,  now  thoro  was  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; 
and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  tliat  they 
were  not  muflrcred  to  deliver  tlieir  opinion  freely 
in  the  House,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  unpunity  against  the 
•aaae  and  proceedini^  of  the  House." 

Waller,  as  he  contmued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
oomniiisioneis  nominated  by  the  parliament  to 
treai  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour."  WhiUock,  who,  being 
another  of  the  eoromissioners,  was  witness  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King's  know- 


ledge of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  aA 
terwards  to  nave  been  engaged  against  the  par- 
liament. Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  be- 
lieves that  this  attempt  to  ptomote  the  royal 
cause  siooe  from  ins  sensibility  of  the  King's 
tenderness.  Whitlock  sa^'s  nothing  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford  :  he  was  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engogement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  aften^-ards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  derk  of  the  Cluecn's  council,  anid  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acouaintance^ 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
converaing  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  friends ;  and, 
Biiryejias  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwilUngness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fSnir  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and 
many  desired  peace,  thoqgh  they  durst  not  op- 
pose the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  these  gooa  intentions 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
mi^t  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition,  by  lefo- 
nng  to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tie&  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rebd  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  great  cautioiL  Three  only  met  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others :  so  that,  if 
any  should  be  suspected  or  seiaed,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Cla- 
rendon imagines,  incidentally  mingled,  as  he 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  purpose 
there  was  to  be  apfiointed  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  parlisment,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  anpear ;  the  result 
of  their  inquiiy,  as  Pym  declared,*  was,  that 
vrithin  the  waifs,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, Uiere  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  this 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhaps 
never  inquired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  wss 
comnrised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
conndenco  of  the  rebds  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more 
than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no  method 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty,  that 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance :  when  he  was 
a  merchant  m  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  mousand 

*  Parllamsnury  Hiatory,  ^nL  zlU-Dr.  J. 
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fomtdm ;  uid,  when  he  wie  driven  from  the  Ex- 
chiBge,  rtiud  a  regiment,  end  comnumded  it 
(tfr  Nicholae  fletteied  himself  with  en  opinion 
that  some  provoeetion  would  00  moch  exaepo- 
nte^  or  some  opoortonity  eo  much  eocounge, 
the  King*B  friends  in  the  city,  thet  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
commander ;  and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  amy^  directed  to  such  as  he 
thought  proper  to  nonunate,  which  was  sent  to 
London  by  the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not 
what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
communication  of  a  certain  token  wMch  S^ 
Nicholas  imparted. 

Tins  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
ready  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
attempted  to  raise  any  forces,  would  have  been 
certain  destruction ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
an  act  pn»>aratonr  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
would  umfoubtemy  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  his  strcn^  been  equal 
tohisieal:  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
which  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil,  they 
compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously 
felated.  In  «'CUrendon*s  History"  it  is  told, 
that  a  senrant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
hangmcs,  when  Us  master  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
informer,  and  carried  fab  inteUiffence  to  Pym. 
A  manuscript,  qooted  in  the  *<  Life  of  Waller," 
lelatea,  that  **  he  was  betrayed  W  his  sister  Price, 
and  her  presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who 
stole  some  or  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
itrangely  dreamed  the  lught  before  that  his  sister 
had  Mtiayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney, 
he  had  certainly  lost  his  life  by  it"  The  ques- 
tion  oumot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intel- 
ligence from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
vant of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
tbey  might  avoid  an  act  so  oflensive  as  that  of 
destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's  testimony. 

The  pfotwms  published  in  the  most  terrific 
manner. ' 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643).  at  a  solemn  fast, 
.when  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mes- 
senger entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
his  enand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placea  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  df  the  church,  learin^  the  rest  in  soli- 
dtade  and  amaiement.  They  immediately  sent 
guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  appre- 
hended Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  tra- 
ced nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
yond some  general  and  indistinct  notices.  ''But 
Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suiipccted  of  others, 
without  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he liad 
ever  upon  any  oocanon  entertained  with  them ; 


what  such  and  sodi  ladies  of  gnat  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repu- 
tation he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  hiwn 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  procee<hngs  m  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encourag^  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  inter* 
course  they  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  bow  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 
gence thither."  He  accused  the  £arl  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
transaction ;  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parliament,  and  roconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
suppressed ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  factions,  to  have  that  disafiection  known, 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe's 
commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had 
been  sent  with  the  U^en  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  his 
garden,  where,  by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one 

{dot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  remote 
rom  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent 
employed  in  both,  and  foimd  the  commission  of 
array  m  the  handliB  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  afiections  of  the 
people. 

(jf  the  )dot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to 
make  the  most  Thej  sent  Pym  among  the 
citizens,  to  tell  them  or  their  imminent  danger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  the 
design  was,  "  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  ali 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  spare 
one-of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  cove- 
nant, to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspiracies  against  the  pariiament,  and  his 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  Thej 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
wondernil  dehvery ;  which  shut  out,  says  Cla- 
rendon, all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such 
a  doUverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  Sheriff;  but 
their  lands  and  ^oods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  denied  the  charge ;  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them  hut  tlie  confession  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  veracity,  with  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea^ 
voured  to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  like 
his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's  edition. 
"  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  prepared 
for  another ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why  ' 
you  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contact  your  own 
ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  penisting  unzeasooft- 
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■Illy  to  hide  that  tniib,  which  without  yoa  alMdy 
My  and  will  every  day,  he  made  more  manifeaL 
Can  you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  secret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  7  or  poanble  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
wluch  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  aez  } — If  you 
persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakea  who 
deserre  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  long,  1  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I 
nad  the  happiness  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die' 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsidentely 
to  throw  away  yourself^  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  leas  obliged  than  yon  are 
aware  of 

This  persuasion  seems  to  hava  had  little  ef- 
fect. Portland  sent  (Juno  S9)  a  letter  to  the 
LordR,  to  tell  them  that  he  "is  m  custody,  as  he 
conceives,  without  any  charge :  and  that,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restramt : — ^He  there- 
fore prays,  Uiat  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  dose  impri- 
sonment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
frlsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  becai 
given  against  lum  will  appear.*' 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confWmted ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
his  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
room,  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
**  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
beriand,  that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  Ufe  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  tne  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless 
efficacy  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over- 
rated his  own  omtory ;  his  vehemence,  whether 
of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt. 

One  of  his  a^ments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  |)lot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubignoy,  who, 
upon  this  cH-casion,  was  committed  to  custody ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  dcUvored  the  com- 
mission, knew  nut  what  it  was. 

The  |>arliam«nt  then  proceeded  against  the 
oonspiraton,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.^  Tomkyns  and  Chalonerwere 
hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
ha  camo  to  die,  said  it  was  a  fooUsk  hutmeu; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
frithfiil  and  all  prudent  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
was,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either 
Critpe's  or  Waller's  plot. 


The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  bein^  too  great 
for  prosecution,  was  only  once  examined  before 
the  Lorda.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  peniating  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
teatimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  Kinc's  messenger,  who  car- 
ried the  lettera  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before 
his  triaL  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family;  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  they  were  considered  as  oiahgnants, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

<*  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, "the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu* 
lation  aflfected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  his  trial  was  put  ofi^  out  of  Christian  com- 
passion, tiU  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  what 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented, 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
<*  History  of  the  Ret>cllion."  (R  vii.)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preser- 
vation of  his  iear-hought  Ji/e,  is  inserted  is  his 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to 
have  beenmisUiken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  suppUcation,  not  to 
be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  according  to 
Whitlock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  House, 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex ;  but  after  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acri* 
monious,  pacing  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
countnr. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  thb  part  of  his  life^  it  is 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion, 
"Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biogra- 
pher,* "  condemn  him  with  untemperod  seve- 
rity, because  he  was  not  a  prodi£]|r  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  lus  character 
included  not  the  poet^  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  whore  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  bom,  who  was  afterwards  bis 
favourite,  and  his  amanuenas.  He  then  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  Uvcd  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitslity ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  rebels^  and  their  usurpation,  in  the 
natural  language  of^an  honest  man. 

At  last  It  became  necessary,  for  his  support, 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reduceu,  as 
he  said,  at  last  to  ike  ramp-jewel^  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 
by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his 
sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tune which  the  danoer  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  Uvea  at  Halbam.  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsneld,  where  his 
mother  resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to 
Cromwell  and  HampdeiL  was  ze^ous  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 


*  Lift  of  Waller,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  WerlUL 
published  la  ITTS,  ^  rerctrsl  ■locirdsis  — C. 
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VMil  tofepvoteh  him ;  he,  in  feCiini,  woolcl  throw 
a  napkin  at  her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute 
with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  Kinff,  ee  well  as  telked,  he  made  her  a 
priaoaer  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  houae. 
If  he  would  do  any  thing,  ho  could  not  do  leas. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  aa 
hia  kinsman,  to  familiar  conversation.  Waller, 
aa  ho  used  to  r^te,  found  hnn  sufficient!  j  versea 
in  ancient  history ;  and  when  any  of  hia  enthu- 
■iastic  friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him, 
could  sometimes  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the 
cant  of  the  times:  but,  when  he  returrod,  he 
would  say, "  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  com- 
mon style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  ( 1 654) 
by  the  lamons  "Panegyric,'*  which  has  been 
always  considered  as  tno  first  of  his  poetical 
productiona  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics 
B  very  judicious ;  for  he  considers  CromweU  in 
hia  exaltation,  witlurat  inquiring  how  he  at* 
tained  it ;  diere  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  re^idde.  All  the  former  part  of 
hia  berate  life  is  veiled  with  shades,  and  nothing 
la  brmigfat  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor, 
the  defender  of  England*a  honour,  and  the  en- 
lar^per  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
diaaolsed,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  mur- 
dered Cfae  King,  and  filledf  the  nation  with  tu- 
nolt  and  oppression :  yet  CromweU  had  not  the 
light  of  diaaolving  them ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
Am  done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing 
tham  Invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  com- 
fainatioiiB  of  wiekadnees  would  overwhelm  the 
worid  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  princi- 
ples aflRxd,  did  not  thoae  who  have  fong  practised 
perfidy  grow  ftitUeas  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some 
paaaagea  at  least  equal  to  the  beat  parts  of  tho 
'*  Panegyric ;"  and,  hi  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventofes  yet  a  higher  fl!^  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwdl  and  the  nation. 
Cromwdi  was  veir  dedrena,  aa  appears  from 
Ms  convetaation,  related  bj  Whitlock,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  ie  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withhdd  from  it  partly  by 
Nar  of  the  amy,  and  paxtly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
which,  when  ne  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therelofe  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
t»  invite  him  to  the  crown,  he,  afW  a  long  con- 
fersnce,  refuaed  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
bis  eoach,  when  he  parted  firom  them. 

The  peiem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
imemory.  Dryden  and  Spmt  wrote  on  tho  same 
oeeasion ;  but  they  were  young  men,  struggling 
iaio  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the 
ruling  par^.  Waller  had  little  to  expect;  he 
had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  filing  from 
those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  siipplied 
hira  with  another  sabject ;  and  ho  excrtea  his 
imagmation,  his  degance,  and  his  melody,  with 
oi|aal  alacrity  for  Chariea  tho  Second,  ft  is  not 
poasible  to  read,  without  aome  contempt  and 
indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author,  asciib- 


inff  the  highest  degree  of  pswir  and  pii fy  to 
Charles  the  First,  then  transferring  the  same 
power  mndpietff  to  OliverCromwell ;  now  inviting 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratu* 
lating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
ri^ht  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value 
his  testimony  as  the  efiect  of  conviction,  or  re- 
ceive his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence ;  they 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poeta,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legiti* 
mate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth  ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissicudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  tlie  digmty  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  tho  **  Panegyric  :**  and 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  King  told  Waller 
of  the  disparity,  he  anBwered,  "Pouts,  Sir,  su^ 
ceed  better  in  liction  than  in  truth." 

Tho  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  "  Panegyric,"  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  of  diligence ;  but  because  Cromwell 
had  done  much,  and  Charies  had  done  little. 
Cromwell  wantenl  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic 
excellence  but  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  strucglin^  without 
success,  and  suficring  without  oespair.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  nrst  parliament  summoned  by  Charles 
the  Second,  (March  8, 1661,)  Waller  sat  for 
Hastinffs,  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  different 
places  m  all  the  pariiamcnts  in  that  reign.  In 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the^  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  from  which  even  his  obstinate 
sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank 
water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  aaaemblies ; 
and  Mr.  Seville  said,  that  "no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but 
Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St  Evremond  is  a 
proof  or  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  only  by  his 
reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great  part  of 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con« 
descended  to  understand  the  language  of  tho 
nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parliament,  "  he  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the 
delight  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said  the 
hvcliest  things  of  any  among  them."  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  seventy- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Orpy*a  Collections ; 
but  I  nave  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exliibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  argument. 

Ho  was  ofsnch  conaidcmtion,  that  hia  remarks 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  Wh^n  the  Duke 
of  York's  influence  was  high,  both  m  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a  lively  re. 
flection  from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  He 
said,  "  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  'Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King's 
death  J  but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  them,  had 
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resolved  that  he  should  reiffn  even  in  his  life.* 
If  there  appear  no  extraormnary  HoeUiutM  in  this 
Timarkj  yet  its  reception  proves  the  ■peeKer  to 
have  been  a  eelebraied  wtt,  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  daim  to  poetical  distinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  ofiered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  ana 
contenting  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  ho 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  Kins  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  out  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
W  otton  qualififfd  faiinself  for  it  by  deacon's  or- 
ders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  *'  Biographia^  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  W  aller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  iUiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more^  than  sixty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  moralitv. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma- 
lice. "We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
jnm^^mA  of  parliaments,  «nd  are  in  danger  from  a 
wone  plot  than  that  of  the  flfUi  of  I^ovember ; 
then.  It  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
stroyed, there  had  been  a  succession ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who^  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
office  should  be  held  only  b]r  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost had  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
parsonage  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
King  then  said,  he  coula  not  break  the  law 
wl]dcn  he  had  made :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  <^sequioiis  to  the  court  throu^  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  ho 
was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
ration for  the  heroes  of  the  holjr  war,  and  a 
xealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  afler  begun 
what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity, of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter of  his  life.    One  day  taking  him  into  the   ^ ^ 

doset,  the  King  asked  him  how  lie  liked  one  of  1  dilapidation 


the  inctures:  *'My  eyes,"  said  Waiter,  "are 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it"  The  Kin^  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  *'  She  is,"  said 
Waller,  "  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
world."  The  King  aMLed  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Glueen  Eliiabeth.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  King,  <*yon  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  tiad  a  wise  counciL"  ^  And, 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  7"  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axi* 
oms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  worid, 
and  are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  ushion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  **  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe,  that  this  falling 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King's 
conduct ;  and  said,  that  "  he  would  be  left  Iulo 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  he  was 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  hdr  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  bejond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suiSer  life  to  be  ex* 
tended,  otherwise  than  by  a  future  state,  ha 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  his 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous:  and 
that  the  lines  which  'he  composed,  when  '*  Ae, 
for  age^  ewld  neUher  read  nor  wrUt^"  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  CcdeehiU ;"  and  said, 
*'he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where 
he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hsp- 
pen.  When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the 
King,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a 
pliysician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  auitUing  meanL 
''dir,"  answered  Scarborough,  ''your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeatea  some  Unes 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  me  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com- 
posed  himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament, 
he  desired  his  cliildren  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  with  the  creat  could  be  remem- 
bered with  delight.  He  related,  that  being, 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charlep,  he  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  ar^ru- 
mcnts  for  atheism  than  ever  your  Qrace  did$ 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no* 
thing  in  them ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  wilL" 

He  oie^  October  21,  16S7,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  his 
son*s  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  in* 
Bcription^  and  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  fhmi 
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He  left  sererml  children  by  his  second  wife ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinhe- 
rited, and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon understanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son, 
inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Agmondes- 
ham  in  parliament,  but  at  last  turned  (Quaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  famiharly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied ;  after  which,  nothing  remains  but  a 
critical  examination  of  hispoctrv. 

**Eldmnnd  Waller,**  says  Clarendon,  "was 
horn  to  a  yery  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
frugality  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  ana  be 
thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engag^ 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to 
be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  good  foitune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  andf  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  ^ears  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cl^^sh 
drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
earnest  and  in  jest,  ana  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

"  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  so, 
when  they  wera  resumed  a^n  (after  a  long  in- 
termission), he  appeared  m  those  assemblies 
with  great  advantage ;  hanng  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  muc:h  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
had  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  oflen  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occamon  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  ne  said ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  dcUglit  tlian  weight 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults  ; 
that  IS,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  vis.  a  narrow- 


ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree  ;  an  ab- 
jectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in 
any  virtnona  midertaking^  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  heiirht  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ; 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa^ 
sion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  liim  again 
frtmi  the  reproach  and  the  contempt  that  was 
due  to  him  for  so  preser\ing  it,  and  for  vindica^ 
ting  it  at  such  a  price  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  ofiendud 
and  provoked;  and  continued  to  his  age  with 
that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  accepta- 
ble where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was  at 
least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  little  known  till  ho  had  ob- 
tained a  rich  wife  in  the  city.** 

He  obtained  a  rich  ^nife  about  the  age  of  three- 
and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  are 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court : 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poetry,  which  he  sapmrnee 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  iniagined  to  have 
been  very  studious  of  poetry,  didnot  rectify  his 
first  opinion  by  consultmg  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to 
the  wita  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  but  the  wri- 
ter of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  3iey  found  a  son  of 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest  This  was  Mor- 
ley, whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  him 
admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  Ut^ 
rature.  Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  House,*'  adds,  that 
"ho  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which 
shoidd  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  heing  a  vain 
and  empty,  though  a  witty  man.'* 

Of  his  insinuation  and  dattery,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told.  As- 
cham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  we  term  wits,  says,  that  they 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  Uiem  ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  aidula- 
tion,  answered,  that  "nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance.**  This, 
however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  una- 
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ml  deriatioii  firon  troth :  had  hb  hypocaiy 
bMo  confined  to  sach  tnDaactkma,  hm  midU 
have  been  forgiven,  thouch  notpnind  |  for  mo 
fcfbeara  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  hia  political  principlea,  and  the 
weakneas  of  hia  reaolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  eflbct,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every 
party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recal ; 
and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
Us  company,  he  obtamed  only  the  pardon  c^  his 
nlation  Hampden,  and  the  suety  of  Hampden's 


As  fiur  as  eonj^ore  can  be  made  from  the 
wh<^  of  his  wnting,  and  his  conduct,  he  was 
habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
from  his  connexion  with  Hampdm,  for  whoee 
sake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitter- 
ness; and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  oy  his  biographer  to  luive 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him 
many  firiends,  at  least  many  companions.  Hb 
oonvrvial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  his  old  a^  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
intei^iosition  of  mends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

-  His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
fani  with  the  polite  writera  of  his  time :  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of 
Comeille's  "  Pompey ;"  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  ordinal  draft 
of  the  ^'  RehearsaL" 

The  care  of  his  fortune^  whidi  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  Lttle  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  the  time  of  James 
the  Firat,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marria^,ne  lefl,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  diflerent 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifls  which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot;  and  if  his  esiate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seouestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile ; 
fbr  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Loro  St.  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  seU  a  thou- 
sand a-year ;  of  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
gr^>her  to  have  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems 
to  have  deviated  fifffn  the  conmion  practice ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  last 

Of  his^  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
nothinff  is  known  more  than  that  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  Ilis  opinion  concem- 
inf[  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  decla- 
ration, "  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
Ihie  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue.'' 

The  charactera,  by  which  Waller  intended  to 


^Bting|itish  his  writings  aie  sprightliness  and  dig 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavoun  to  be 
gay ;  in  the  larger,  to  tie  great.  Of  his  airy  and 
light  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gaUantry, 
that  attentive  revermce  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  sup- 
plied with  ^nd  as  with  sofl  images ;  for  beauty 
IS  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slighlest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  buriesque, 
and' seldom  any  thin^  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  though  his  subjects 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  tmie,  '*  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  tlunff  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases ;"  at  another,  '*  To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases ;"  now,  ''To  a  Ladv,  on  her 
passine  throiq^  a  crowd  of  people ;"  then,  ^  On 
a  braid  of  di  vera  ooloura  woven  by  ^ur  Ladies ;" 
"  On  a  Tree  out  in  paper ;"  or,  "  To  a  Lady  from 
whom  he  received  the  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
ing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fiite  of  other  pratty  things,  and  are 

Suitted  in  time  for  somMhing  usefiu;  they  are 
owera  fragrant  and  iur,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretelfruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  which 
their  ex^ency  oug^t  to  secure  from  obhvion ; 
as,  **  To  Amoret,"  comparing  the  di£ferent  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  loou  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  ''On  Love,"  that  begin, 
Jing^  in  hoity  words  or  hhw$. 

In  othen  he  is  not  equally  successfbl ;  some- 
times his  thoughts  are  defiaent,  and  sometimes 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 

Fair  Venoi,  in  thy  ■oft  arms 

The  god  of  rage  confine : 
For  thy  whispers  ate  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  he  flrown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline  j 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  to  bis  breast  canst  tame 
Wkh  that  snow  which  onmelied  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment from  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoughts 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his 
images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  he- 
cause  he  writes  to  commoo  degrees  of  know, 
ledge;  and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  ho  is  too 
much  a  Copemican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "On  her 
passing  through  a  crowd ;"  and  a  tine  in  a  more 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treacle,  which  con  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  oompositiou  of 
theTheriaca. 
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OT 


W»  thoaghts  are  sojnetimet  hjbeiboticftl,  and 
lu8  images  unnatural : 


-The  plants  admire. 


No  leae  than  thorn  of  old  did  Orpheuf*  Ijre : 
If  ehe  ah  down,  with  tope  all  tow*rd8  her  boWd, 
They  round  alMUt  her  into  arboun  cfowd : 
Or  if  ehe  walka.  In  even  ranka  thej  «and. 
Like  aome  weU*marahall>d  and  obaequioua  band. 

In  another  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  aiM.  the  likening  deer 
Attend  niy  paaakm,  ana  lurget  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  beads  as  If  they  felt  tlie  same. 
To  mds  appeaJing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers, 
Wiu  ioud  compiajnts  they  answer  me  in  sltowers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  eoul  is  given. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  proufur  than  the  liearen ! 

"On  the  Head  of  a  Stag:"*  - 

O  fertile  head!  which  every  year 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
80  soon  ao  iMrd,  so  huge  a  tlUng : 
Which  might  k  never  have  been  cast 
Each  ysar^  growth  added  to  the  last, 
These  lofty  branches  had  supfrfied 
The  eanhis  b(^  son's  podigioos  pride ; 
Heaven  with  theee  enginee  had  lieen  scal*d. 
When  mountains  lieap*d  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimea^  having  socoeeded  in  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  eonclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sarhaiwsa's  and  Amoret's  firiendship,  the  two  last 
stansas  oiighc  to  hare  been  omitteo. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
highest  dei^ree  deCeate : 

Then  shaU  my  love  this  doubt  displace, 
And  gala  such  trust  tliat  I  may  come 

And  baomiec  sometimes  on  thv  face, 
Bat  make  mj  ccwsiant  meals  at  home. 


Some  appScatiooa  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  micoiiaeqiieDtial;  as  in  the  verses  on  the 
Lady  danciog: 

Tbo  son  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joya  with  the  OKXia  to  |riay : 

To  the  sweet  itraina  they  advance. 
Which  do  resuU  from  tlieir  own  spheres : 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  wkh  the  nosuberi  wliich  die  hean. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhajMi 
fin  a  distichy  is  expaiSlea  and  attenuated  till  it 
grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent : 

Chkyria !  since  flr«  onr  calm  of  peace 
Waa  Mghied  hence,  thie  good  we  find. 

Tour  favours  with  your  feara  increase. 
And  rmwing  mMchiea  make  you  kind. 

80  the  fair  tne,  which  still  preserves 
Har  frail,  aad  sisis,  whils  no  wind  blows, 

Id  storms  fhmi  that  aprighmees  swerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
Wkh  irsasura  flrora  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 
fonowing  passage,  he  compounds  Loi^e  as  a  per- 
son with  A.oee  as  a  passion : 

Soofie  other  aympho,  with  colours  fldnt, 
And  psndl  siov,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  In  thae  ^etrov } 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prims  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  aingle  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  hreiat,  the  rudest  tame. 

His  saDiea  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
4egant  and  happy,  as  tiiat  in  rttumfor  the  tUvwr 
Fm;  and  someumes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
Mpm  thi  Cmrd  Urm  6y  ike  Qvc^fi.  Tbere  are  a 
liw  linea  wntten  in  the  Dutchess^  Taaso»  which 
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he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  simmier 
under  correcuon.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pn^ 
portion  to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beau- 
ties nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them, 
that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upoki 
a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  Little  thines  are  made  too  im- 
portant ;  and  the  empire  of  Beauty  is  represent* 
ed  as  ezertine  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  tne  multiplicity  of  human  passions, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wanta.  Sucn  books, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
worid  under  a  fidse  appearance,  and,  so  mr  at 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  inex])o- 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mis- 
guiding practice. 

Of  ms  nobler  and  more  weis^ty  perfbrmancei 
the  greater  part  is  panegyrical:  for  of  praise  he 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  merved  by  his  imitator 
Lord  Lansdowne : 

No  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallowed  ground. 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  aboimd 
Olory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous mention  c^  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraph,  on  the  CMe^  is  in  part  ridicu- 
lously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid* 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of 
our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

Tne  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
freAoviotn*  at  the  deiih  of  Buekinghmn^  and  upon' 
his  AVrjf. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  dsitief 
with  great  propriety : 

>Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  firame  their  gods  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  which  suppose  the  king's  power  secure 
against  a  secoiia  deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were 
aunoet  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  eenfre 
for  surfacef  or  to  say  that  the  empire  c^  the  sea 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  wa- 
ters terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.  That  on 
the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphiont 
and  something  violent  and  harsh :  as, 

80  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentllee*  great  apoatle,  and  deface 
Thoee  state-obscuring  sheda.  tnat  like  a  chain 
8eem*d  to  confine  and  fetter  nim  again : 
Which  the  glad  aaint  shakee  off  at  ttis  command. 
As  ones  ths  viper  f^rom  his  sacred  hand. 
80  joys  ths  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  ih)m  his  lajurHl  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extram- 
ganty  and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Glueen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she  **  saves  loveti^ 
by  cuttinff  off  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  £e  limb."  presents  nothing  to  the  minn 
but  disgust  and  horror. 

Of '*The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  it 
teems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to 
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niie  terror  or  merrimeiit  The  begHUung  u  ^ 
^ploidid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusioii  too  Ii^t  un 
wriousDefe.  The  Teru6cmtioo  it  etiiilied,  the 
■cenes  are  diligently  diaf^Ted,  aad  the  imi^efl 
mrtfuUy  amplified :  but,  aa  it  enda  neither  in  joy 
nor  aonow,  it  will  acarcelj  be  read  a  aecond 
time. 

The  "  Vnnegjik^  upon  CromireU  haa  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
Ciae,  which  nowever  cannot  be  said  to  have 
n  unjustly  lavished ;  for  auch  a  seriea  of  veraee 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  areffrand^  some  are 
mceful,  and  all  are  muaicaL  There  is  now  and 
tnen  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. . 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spam"  beflina 

wHh  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  W  al- 

ler  is  accustomed  to  produce.    The  succeedine 

parts  are  variegated  with  better  passages  ana 

worse.    There  is  something  too  tar-fetched  in 

the  comparison  of  the  Spaniaxda  drawing  the 

English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 

la  Uunbi  awakening  thelien  6«  bUoHng,   The  fate 

of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 

in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 

poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phomiz,  because 

ne  bad  spices  about  him,  nor  expreased  their 

afbction  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 

and  vulgar : 

Alive,  in  equal  fltmes  of  lore  tbey  bam*d. 
And  now  togecher  are  to  ubea  tam'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were 
doobtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  "Pane- 
gyric** on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  hae  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessair  to 
examine  singlv.  They  must  be  suppoaea'to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest  The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 
particular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
ter'a  declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  he 
leoked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
paat  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
oeaaor,  Petrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  all^w  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  beheve  that 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
ienith|  which  ho  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
This  IS  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
ia  hif  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pear* not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  pleaae  like  aome  of 
his  other  worka  j  but  before  the  fatal  fifl^-fiva, 
had  he  written  on  the  same  subjecta,  his  succesa 
would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  haa  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 


men,  that  verae  haa  been  too  little  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
b  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  ofiendod  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
guing in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  oecauae  bis  std>- 
ject  IS  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grsudeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  tbic 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes oiihe  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety^  but  the  motives  to 
piety ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetics!  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  bv  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  ana  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  univerwily  known ; 
butfewas  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  aenti- 
ment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  bv  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
mteful  to  the  mina  than  things  themselves  af- 
ford. Thia  eflSict  proceeda  from  the  diaplay  of 
thoae  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination : 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  ootams,  the  enlarse- 
ment  of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy;  but  this  la  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tianafrom  metrical  devotion.^  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  bo  amplified  ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanksgiving,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fkncy  with  deoorationa.  Tbankscri ving, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  efiiisions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
difiuse  itsolf  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  sometning 
more  excellent  than  itaelf.  All  that  pioua  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
ear,  and  fi»r  these  purposes  it  may  be  veiy  use- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
'  ^       of  Christian  theology  are  loo  simple  for 
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Afl  maeh  of  Wailei's  reputation  wai  owing 
to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  his  numhers, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
to  wkich  a  Tersifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
ness most  of  the  writers  who  were  fivin^  when 
his  poetry  conmieneed.  The  poets  of  Elisabeth 
had  attamed  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  negtected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was 
acknowledged  by  him  as  nis  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  adTantage  the  poem  of 
DaTies,*  which,  though  merely  nhilosophical, 
yet  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  uian  strong :  of  the 
/uU  rtBmmding  Ime,  which  Pope  attributes  to 
jDryden,  he  hu  eben  veiy  few  examples.  The 
critical  dedsion lias  given  the  praise  of  strength 
to  Denhaia,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  vensfication  has  some  abate- 
ments. He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  fire^uentlv; 
and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  universally 
ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
last  compositions  than  in  his  first  Praise  had 
given  hun  cenfidenoe^  and  finding  the  world 
satisfied,  he  aatiitfed  hinad£ 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  §o  is 
found  to  make  the  ihymv  twice  in  ten  tinea,  and 
occurs  of^  as  a  ihyoe  tliroiigii  his  book. 

His  double  rhymeiL  in  heroio  verse,  have  been 
censured  by  Mrs.  I^ulips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  translation  of  Comeille's  "Pompey;"  and 
more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  tssMf  A,  tfiecUih;  and  anmitfimes  re* 
tains  the  final  sylli^leof  the  prsCerxte,  as  omosad^ 
supposed,  of  which  I  know  not  whetner  it  is  not 
to  the  detiiqwat  qf  our  Ungiwge  that  we  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing;  hut  he  did  not  wholly 
forbear  them:  of  an  Afcrandriai  fae  has  given 
no  example. 

The  geneni  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  garety.  He  is  never  patlietic,  and 
verv  rarely  siiblima  He  seems  neither  to  have 
had  a  miad  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 
pl'ified  by  leanm^.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
liberal  conversation  and  laige  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  Ihey 
are  now  often  sappoeed  to  want  by  those  who, 
having  already  UMind  them  in  later  books,  do 
not  know  or  mqmre  who  produced  them  first 
Tha%  treatment  is  ui^iHt  Let  not  the  ori^^nal 
author  lose  by  hia  iraitaton. 

Praisej^however,  should  be  due  before  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
nim  the  first  pracdee  of  what  EUythreus  and 
some  late  critics  cafl  aOtterofton,  of  using  in  the 
same  verse  many  words  beginning  wi^  the 
same  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  so  frequent  among  eariy  writers, 

•  Sir  John  Davies,  entftJad,  <*  Noace  teipsum.  This 
eraelo  •xpotmded  Jo  two  Elegies :  I.  Of  Humane  Know- 
ledfe ;  u.  or  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Immortalltie 
thoeoi;  1JS».»— B. 


sonnet  of  Holofemes  &lly  displajfs  it 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
illustrations  fiom  the  ola  mythology,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  re- 
ceived bv  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  refr> 
son  mignt  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarmshed  the  splendour.  A  fic- 
tion, not  only  detectod  but  dcMipised,  can  never 
ofibrd  a  solid  basis  to  any  positioiL  though  som»> 
times  it  may  furnish  a  transient  alliiaion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  eM, 
he  has  his  nery. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remahi;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  sie> 
gance  of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  aha  to  lum  mayoe  a^poed  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  him- 
self and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the 
"  Pastor  Fido.**  he  cried  out,  "  If  he  bad  not  read 
'  Aminta,'  he  had  not  excelled  if 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  from  FaniaXj  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subjdn  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  which,  afUr  Mr.  Uoole^  translation,  will 
perha|)s  not  be  soon  reprinted.    By  knowing  the 


state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry, 
reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it 
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EnDinia*s  steed  fthls  while)  his  mistresse  bore 
Through  foceats  thicke  among  the  shadie  treene. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  rarnea  Ibrelore, 
Halfe  in  a  swoane  she  was  Ibr  ftare  I  weene ; 
But  her  flit  courser  spared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 
Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  through  (be  ph^pe, 
And  still  pursued,  but  stiU  pursued  in  vama. 

n. 

Like  as  the  wetrie  boaads  al  last  redn, 
Wiudlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruiUeaae  dUMt, 
When  the  sUe  beast  Tapisht  hi  bosh  and  briie, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place  t 
The  Christian  kalghia  so  full  of  shame  and  Ira 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 

Yet  still  the  fearful!  Dame  fed.  swift  as  winds,' 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  loolct  behinde. 

IZL 

Through  thicke  and  thlnne,  all  nighL  all  dsy,  ahe  driutd, 
Withouten  eomfbrt,  companie,  or  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euenr  thought  reulusd, 

'm,  bu 


She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes.    ^    .    ^,    ^ 
But  when  the  sunne  Ms  burning  chariot  dlued 


)ut  naught  bsaids. 


In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
On  lordans  sandie  banlts  her  course  she  staid. 
At  last,  there  downe  she  light,  and  down  she  Mid. 

IV. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sorrowing* ; 
Ttiis  was  her  diet  that  mliappj  night : 
But  sleeps  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wight) 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings, 
In  his  dull  arroes  foulding  the  virgin  bright : 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  falre  Ladle  slept 
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V. 

Tht  birdfl  ftwaku  her  with  their  momSnf  eoof  , 

Their  warbling  musicke  peant  her  tender  cere, 

Tke  murtnuriiif  brookee  end  whietUof  windee  emeog 

The  railing  boughee,  and  leaoee,  their  pane  did  beare; 

Her  eies  vncloeed  beheld  the  grooee  along. 

Of  ewalnee  and  ehecAerd  groomee  that  dwelHngB  weare ; 

And  that  aweec  ncAee,  birde,  winde,  and  watera  aeut, 

Piouokt  again  the  virgio  to  Jameat. 

VL 

Btar  plainti  were  hitemipted  with  a  iDinid, 
That  eeem«d  from  thickeet  boehee  to  proceed, 
8«Bie  ioUj  aliepherd  eung  a  iuetie  roumL 
And  to  hie  ▼otce  had  tunM  liie  oaten  reed : 
Tiytlier  she  went,  an  old  man  there  ehe  tonikd 
(At  whoee  right  hand  hie  litUe  flock  did  feed) 
Bat  making  baekete.  hie  three  eonnee  amon^. 
That  leamM  their  nither>e  art,  and  leam*d  nb  eoog. 

VIL 

Beholding  one  in  ehining  armee  appeare 
The  eeelie  man  and  hie  were  eore  diemaid ; 
B«l  eweet  Erminla  comforted  tlieir  feare, 
Her  reniall  vp,  tier  vieage  open  laid. 
Too  luppy  folke,  of  lieau*n  beloued  deare, 
Work  on  (quoth  ehe)  upon  jour  harmlen  traid, 
Tiieee  dreadfull  armee  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  jour  eweet  loile,  nor  thoee  eweet  tunee  jou  aing. 

vm. 

But  father,  elnce  thie  land,  theee  townee  and  toweia, 
DIelroied  are  with  eword,  whh  fire  and  epoile, 
Uom  ma  J  It  be,  unhurt  that  jou  and  joure 
In  eafetie  thue,  applie  rour  narmleeee  toile  ? 
Mj  eoune  (quoth  be)  tnie  pore  eeute  of  oure 
le  ener  eafe  from  etorm  of  warlike  broile ; 
Thie  wilderneee  doth  ve  in  ei^iie  keepe, 
Ho  thundering  drum,  no  trumpet  Iveakee  our  eleepe. 

IX. 

Haplj  iuet  heau*ne  defence  and  ehield  of  right, 
Dotn  loue  the  innocence  of  eimple  ewaine. 
The  thunderbolts  on  biglieet  mountalne  light. 
And  eeld  or  neuer  etrike  the  lower  plainee : 
So  kinga  have  cause  to  feare  BeUonaea  might, 
Not  they  whoee  eweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaine, 

Nor  euer  greedie  aoldler  wee  entieed 

Bj  pouertle,  neglected  and  deepleed. 


O  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau*nlj  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  Unglj  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 
Can  moue  m  j  heart,  contented  with  mj  owne : 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  thie  flood, 
Nor  fear  we  poison  ehould  therein  be  throwne ; 
These  little  flocke  of  eheepe  and  tender  goatee 
Glue  millLe  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coatee. 

XL 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed j 
Tfewee  are  m j  sonnee,  their  care  preeerues  from  stealth 
Their  fathers  flocke,  nor  eervanta  moe  I  need : 
Andd  theee  grouee  I  walke  oft  for  mj  health 
And  to  the  flshee,  birds,  and  beaetee  giue  heed, 
How  the  J  are  fed,  in  fbrreet,  spring,  and  lake, 
And  their  contentment  for  eneample  take. 


xn. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  hie  doatinf  time, 
Theee  eiluer  locks  were  golden  treesea  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  from  ttie  forretu  sweet  couteoiment  ran, 
To  Memphis*  etatelv  pallace  would  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  nfighiie  Caliphee  man. 
And  though  1  but  a  simple  gardner  weare. 
Yet  could  1  marke  abueee,  eee,  and  heare. 

xm. 

Kntleed  on  with  hope  of  future  galne, 

I  aulEBred  long  what  did  mj  eoule  diepleaee ; 

But  when  mj  youth  waa  spent,  ro j  hope  wae  Taine, 

I  fek  mj  nauve  etrengih  at  laet  decreaae ; 

I  gan  mj  loaee  of  lustie  yeeree  complaine, 

Aitd  wieht  I  had  enjo j'd  tlie  couotrie*a  peace  t 

I  bod  tlie  court  farewell,  and  with  content 

Mj  later  age  here  liaye  I  quiet  spenL 

xiy. 

While  thue  he  epake,  Erminia  hueht  and  etill 
Hie  wiee  dieooureee  heard,  with  great  attention, 
Hieepeechea  grane  tlioee  idle  fanciee  Idll, 
Which  in  her  troubled  eoule  bred  euch  dieeention  ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within  thoee  wooda  to  dwell  wae  her  intention. 
Till  fortune  ehould  occaaion  new  aflbrd. 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

XV. 

She  aald  therefore,  O  ahepherd  fortunate ! 
That  troublea  eome  didat  whilom  feel  and  prooe, 
Yet  lieuet  now  in  thie  contented  ataie. 
Let  m J  miahap  th j  thoughle  to  pkie  moue, 
Tb  enteitalne  me  ae  a  wullng  mate 
In  ahepherda  lifb.  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 
Wkhbi  theee  pleaaant  grouee  perchance  mj  hart 
Of  her  diacomlbrta  maj  rnkwd  eome  part. 

XVL 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  moat  eeteemed  deare. 
If  wwela  rich,  tliou  diddeet  hold  in  priee, 
Sodi  store  thereof,  such  plentie  tiaue  I  eeen, 
Ae  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  eulBce : 
With  that  downe  trickled  manj  a  eiluer  teare. 
Two  chriatali  etreamea  fell  from  her  watrie  eies : 
Pan  of  her  ead  miefortunee  than  ehe  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  ehephenl  old. 

xvn. 

With  epeechea  klnde,  he  gan  the  rirgin  deara 
Towarde  hie  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
Hie  aged  wife  there  made  her  homelr  cheare. 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plaet  her  by  ner  aide. 
The  Princeeee  dond  a  poore  paetoraee  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  oourae  vpcm  her  head  she  tide ; 
But  jet  her  geaturea  and  her  lookee  (I  geeee) 
Were  such,  ae  ill  beeeem*d  a  ahepherdease. 

xvm. 

Not  thoee  rode  garments  could  obecure,  and  lUde 
The  heau'ulj  beautie  of  heranfehi  fhce. 
Nor  waa  her  princely  ofbpring  dtunoifide. 
Or  ought  dieparag*de,  b  j  thoee  hihoure  bace ; 
Her  liale  flocka  to  paature  would  ehe  guide. 
And  nUlk  her  goatea,  and  in  their  folda  them  place. 
Both  cheeee  and  butter  could  ehe  make,  and  fi'ame 
Her  eelfe  to  pleaae  the  shepherd  and  liia  dame 
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Of  Mr.  Jobn  Pomfrst  nothing  is  known 
but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account  prefixed 
to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates, 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  enterM  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and  might  hare 
risen  in  the  diurch,  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  prea^ted,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obstruction  raised  by  a  nudicious  interpretation 
of  some  passage  in  his  *'  Choice ;"  from  which  it 
was  if^rred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  ttte  company  of  a  mi»- 
tress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated ;  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other 
men  who  plan  leheiiies  of  Ufe ;  he  had  departed 
from  his  purpose,  and  ma  then  married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a  very 


fiital  consequence:  the  delay  constrained  his 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the 
small-pox^  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;  and  has 
been  always  the  fiivonrite  of  that  class  of  read- 
ers, who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  <Hily 
their  own  amusement. 

His  '*  Choice"  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  common  notions  and  eoual  to  common 
expectations ;  such  a  state  as  anords  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  oUener  perused  thifn  Pomfret's 
"Choice.** 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afibrded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  pcmder- 
ous,  or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentimenL  He 
pleases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must 
nave  some  spcfcies  of  meriL 
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Or  the  Eabj.  op  Doksbt  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  lareel^r  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  nmitiarly  known,  that  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual  nand :  and,  as  its  au- 
thor is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
dousness  to  tmnscribe  it. 

Cbarlbs  Sackvillb  vras  bom  January  84, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
litUe  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  thai  was  called,  for  East 
Qrinstead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
and  licentious  pleasures  wluch  young  men  of 
high  rank,  who  aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  at 
that  time  imagtned  themselves  enutled  to  in- 
dulge. 

One  of  these  froBcs  has,  by  the  industry  of 
Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Sackville,  who 
was  then  Lord  Budthnrst,  with  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  hi  the 
Cotkj  in  Bow>-6treet,  by  Covent-garden,  and, 
going 'into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
the  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last, 

•  Ha  WM  of  Q,aeen*g  Coltege  there,  and,  bv  the  Unl- 
rtnkj  itgitur,  mopevn  to  hare  uken  bis  bachelor's 
ccfree  la  ISM,  and  his  master's,  1096.  H.— His  father 
was  of  Tri!diy.~C. 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked, 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken- 
ed ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and, 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  himdred  pounds :  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  another  to  pro- 
cure a  remission  firom  the  King :  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begged  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Opdam,  the  admiral,  who  enffased 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  ul  ms 
crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  celebrated  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  lemd,'*  with  equsl  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wiL  Seldom  anv 
splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard, 
from  the  late  Eari  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memor* 
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STEPNEY. 


able  ey«iiing.  But  eren  this,  whaterer  it  may 
subtract  from  his  duality,  leaves  him  his  cowtiffe. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  sl^rt  embassies  to 
"Fnnce. 

In  1674.  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cran- 
field,  E^l  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  by  the  death 
«r  hn  father,  Eai^  of  Doriet,  and  inherited  thtb 
Mtate  of  his  fiunily. 

In  1^4  having  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  be  mar- 
fied  a  daufihter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
eeiebrated  both  for  beauty  and  undersUndins. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James ;  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
dte  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some 
Mher  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
aoontenance  the  biidiope  at  their  triaL 

As  enormities  grew  evecy  day  lets  supportable, 
he  fbund  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the  RevoliH 
tioA*  He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  whatsis  not  the  most 
ittusirious  action  of  his  lUe,  was  emnloyed  to 
conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottin^am  with 
ft  guard,  audi  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
fbUy  passed,  with  ftlse  apprehensioiis  of  her 
danger.  Wnatever  end  may  be  designed,  there 
if  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa^ 
Tourite  of  King  Williami  who,  the  day  after  his 


accession,  made  him  lord-chamberiain  of  the 
household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed 
with  the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in 
venr  reu^  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  ELis  health  afterwards  declined ;  and, 
on  January  19, 1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgment 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  bounty 
to  the  learned  and  witt)r  was  generally  known. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  public,  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark — 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lora  Buckhurst  may 
do  what  he  will,  yet  a  never  in  the  wrong.** 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  Chat  his  works  were  praised.  Dxyden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandish- 
itients  on  those  who  are  not  knoMrn  to  have  so 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  au- 
thors of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  saTB,  "  I  would  mstance  vour  I^ordship 
in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragea;^.''  Would  it 
be  imagined  that,  of^this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  ana  that  his 
ftongest  composition  wis  a  son^  of  eleven  stanzas  1 

The  blame,  however,  of^this  exaggerated 
praise  falb  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor; whose  per^mances  are,  what  they  pro* 
tend  to  be,  the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit;  oay, 
vigorous,  and  aixy.  His  verses  to  Howard  show 
^ireat  fertility  of  mind;  and  his  Dorinda  has  been 
imitated  by  rope. 


STEPNEY. 


Gboroi  Stipitit,  dsMOsded  firom  the  Stop- 
neyaof  Feo^Btgnsi,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  bom 
at  Westmraster,  in  1663.  Of  hit  ftaher*s  condi- 
tion or  fortune  I  have  no  account.*  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
BDBster,  where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Cot> 
tege^  he  went  at  nmeteen  to  Cambridge,!  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifto. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  SEre  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  pw>lic  life  by  the  Earl  of 
Porset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  ncffioCiations.  In  1698,  he 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  in  1696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Bfentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at 
Rrancfort;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Brandon- 

*  U  baa  been  coQjectond  tbat  our  Poet  wm  eitber  son 
er  grandson  of  Cbaries,  third  von  of  Sir  John  Stepnej, 
the  Arte  baronet  of  tbat  family.  See  Oraoger*e  Hietory, 
VOL  a  p.  896,  edit  Sro.  1775.  Mr.  Cole  aays,  tbe  Poet*e 
fatber  wai  a  grocer.    CoIe^s  MS8.  In  Brit  Mae. — C. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  hb  mat- 
lir*s  degree  in  1669.— H. 


tne  eommiSBioners  of  trade.  His  tare  was  busy, 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  ^taph,  which 
Jacob  transcribed  :— 

H.  8.  K. 
GtoTgnM  BltpHtiutf  Anuger, 

Ob  IngcnU  sciunea, 
Licerarum  Scjemiam, 
Monim  SasTltatem, 
Rernm  Ueum, 
VIraram  AmpUeetmontai  ConsnemdineBi, 
Linguv.  Siyll,  ac  Vit«  Elegamiam, 
Prselara  Omcia  cum  Britaante  turn  £uropii 
preetita, 
Bui  state  muUum  celebratus. 
Apnd  poeteroe  mmper  celebranaw  i 

Flurimaa  Legationee  obilt 

E&  Fide,  DUigentii,  ac  Felkltate, 

Ut  Augnstieaimonun  Piiuc^waa 

OuUelmi  M  Anms 

Bpem  in  illo  repodtam 

Ntmquam  fefeilerit. 

Hand  rar6  ettperaTent. 

Fcwt  k>ngum  bononun  CurfVun 

Breri  Temporii  Sratio  confectnai. 

Cum  NatuTtt  parum.  Fama  Mlie  vizent, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aflplrsmein  piseftdft  tfflavh. 


S.  PHIlJPfl. 
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Ok  the  left  kmnd. 

O.  8. 

Ex  Equestri  FamiUA  Biepneionim, 

De  Pendeffraiu  in  CcmiMCu 

PembrochieiiM  oriuodut, 

Waacmonaaterii  natus  eat,  A.  D.  1983, 

Elcctiu  in  CoUefrium 

SanctI  Petri  Westmonatf.  A.  KHS. 

Sancti  Trinitatia  Cantab.  168^ 
Conailiarioram  quibua  Comniarcii 

Cura  commiasa  ere  1897. 
Chelaein  mortuua,  et,  comhante 
Mapni  Proeenun 
Freqoaiuii,  hueelatua,  ITOf. 

It  is  reported  that  the  jurenile  compositions  of 
Stepney  made  gnj  authors  blush,  i  know  not 
whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  present  age.    One  cannot  always  easily  find 


the  reason  for  which  the  woild  has  sometimes 
conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honoura,  and  are  therefore  not  consi- 
dered as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  profeusod  himself  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the 
version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious 
translator,  and  does  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  ori- 
ginal poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may 
perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short 
composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is, 
in  the  whole,  little  cither  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or 
the  vigour  of  nature. 


PHILIPS. 


JoHir  Phiups  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1676,  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  :  of 
which  place  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which 
ne  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr,  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon 
distinffoished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ^ 
and  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much 
endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by  his 
civility  and  ^ood-nature,  that  they,  without  mur- 
mur or  ill-wiU,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  rdated.  that 
when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in 
play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  cham- 
oer ;  where  Ids  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit 
hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody  whoee  senrices  he  found  means  to 
procure.* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets^  ancient  and  modem,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church, 
a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest  reputation, 
by  the  trananussion  of  Busby^s  scholars  to  the 
care  first  of  FeQ,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
among  the  eminent,  and  for  friendship  particu- 
laHv  mtimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author^  of 
"FuBdra  and  Hippoljrtus.**  The  profession 
whidi  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  phync : 
and  he  took  much  di^ht  in  natural  histoiy,  of 
which  botany  was  his  favourite  part 

•  laaaeVoaaliM  ralataa,  that  he  alM  deliftitad  in  having 
kia  hair  oombad  when  ha  could  have  it  done  by  l>arbera, 
or  other  penona  aklUed  in  tlie  mlea  of  iMroeodj.  Of  the 
that  eoQiaina  thia  ridiculoua  iancj,  the  fbllowiof 
-**Man7  people  take  delight  in  the 


rubMBC<rfihatr  Umba.  and  the  combing  of  their  hair ;  but 
theae  ezerciaea  woold  delight  mucii  more,  if  the  aervanta 
at  the  batha,  and  of  the  barbera*  were  ao  akilful  in  thia 
art,  that  they  coald  express  any  neaaurea  with  their 
Angers.  1  rameiaber  that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  thia  eort,  who  could  imitate  any 
meaaore  ofaonfft  in  eooibing  the  hair,  ao  aa  someiimea 
to  ezprbaa  very  fateliigibly  iambif^,  tn)chaea,  dactyla, 
kc  uam  whsDiBe  there  arooe  to  me  no  amall  delighl." 
Seetala  "  Trsatisa  de  Poaraatum  cantu  et  Yiribaa  Byth- 
mi."     Oxen.  1671^  n.  tt.— H. 
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His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  University  ;  till  about  1703,  he  extended 
it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  <*  Splendid  Shilling," 
which  struck  the  public  fttention  with  a  mode  of 
wnting  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  hifh,  that, 
when  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult  op- 
position to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  ao* 
damation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that 
he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St  J  ohn. 

<<  Blenheim"  was  published  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  nis  great  work,  the  poem 
upon  <*  Cider,"  in  two  books ;  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  praises,  and  continued  long  to 
be  read,  as  an  iimtation  of  Virgil's  "  Georgic,** 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  ori- 
ginal 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  hm 
own  abilities,  ana  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on 
the  "  Last  Day ;"  a  subject  on  which  no  mind, 
can  hope  to  eoual  expectation. 

This  work  be  did  not  live  to  fimsh  :  his  dis- 
eases, a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put 
a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  Feb.  15,  1798,  at 
the  beginning  of  hiiL  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  uTe. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ; 
and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chan- 
cellor, gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminster, 
Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  wai 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbviy, 
though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

B18   BVITAPH  AT  HEElPOftD  : 

JOHANNES  PHILIF8 

OblU  15  dia  Feb.  Anno.        {  JgJ;  JJUf*^ 

*    Ci^us 

Osaa  a!  r^iuiras,  banc  Umam  inapice  : 

Si  Ingeoium  neaciaa,  ipaiua  Opera  cooaule ; 

81  Tumnlnm  deaUeraa. 

Templam  adl  Weatnonaaterienasi 

(ualis  quantuaque  Vir  fiiedt, 

Dlcai  elagaas  Ilia  ai  pndara. 
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Q,iue  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat, 

Intfcriptio. 

i^uim  Interim  erga  Cognatoa  piua  et  offlclomwi 

TetiMur  boc  mzum 

A  Maria  Philip*  Matre  ipaiiu  pientiaainii, 

DUecti  Filii  MeHiori4i  noii  aiiie  Laerjrmiri  dicatum. 

BIS  EPITAPH  AT  WE8TMINSTEm« 

Herefnrdla*  conduiitor  Ona, 

Hoc  In  Dtflubru  statultur  Iinaco, 

BriianniHiD  omuem  pervairatur  Fama, 

J0HANM8  FHILIP8  : 

Q,ui  Virb  boniii  doctiffque  juxu  chanu, 

Immortale  suum  Inf^enium, 

Eruditione  muliiplici  ezcultumy 

Miro  aniini  candore, 

EximiA  iDorum  tfimpliciiate, 

Honeataviu 

Lhteranim  Amoenioniin  Biiim, 

QuamWintonue  I'uer  svDtira  cffiperat, 

Inter  Aldia  Chrisii  Alumooa  jugiter  explevit, 

III  illo  Musarum  DftmicUio 

Praeclaris  Amiiluriiin  studib  exciiatiw, 

Optiniia  scribendi  Ma^iatria  aemper  inicntua, 

Carmloa  Bermono  Patrio  compoaiiit 

A  OriTclii  Latinisque  fontibus  felirher  deducta, 

Aulcia  Romaiiiaque  auribus  omnino  dlgna, 

Verauum  quippe  Harmoniam 

Rhytnino  didjcerau 

Antiquo  iUo,  libero,  muluformi 

Ad  rea  ipsaa  apto  prorsua,  et  attemperato, 

Hoa  numeria  In  eundain  (ert  orbem  rMteuntibUB, 

If  on  Clauaularum  aimUiter  cadantium  aoi» 

Metiri :        ^^ 

X7nl  In  hoc  laudls  ^nan  Mlltono  aecundua, 

PrimoqueiMene  par. 

Raa  aeu  Tenuea,  aeu  Orandea,  aeu  Mediocrw 

Omandaa  aumaeraCi 

Nuaquam,  non  quod  decuU, 

Et  Tldet,  et  aasecuiua  evt, 

Eerofiua,  auocunque  Stylum  rertarel, 

Fandl  author,  et  Modurom  artire^c 

Faa  aK  Uuic, 

Auao  licit  ii  tui  Metrorum  Lege  diacedere, 

O  Poeaia  Anglicanas  Pater,  aique  Conditor,  Chaucare, 

Alterum  ttbl  latua  claudere, 

Vatum  carta  Cinerca,  tuoa  undlqua  atlpaniiua 

Non  dedecabit  Chorum. 

Sifnon  Hareourt,  Mi  lea, 

Ylri  beni  de  ae,  de  LHterla  meriti 

Quoad  vireret  Fautor, 

Poat  Obitum  pi^  memor. 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Stephani,  S.  T.  P.  Archldlaeonl 

Salop.    Fill  us,  naiua  eat  Bamptonto 

In  aaro  Oxon,  Dec.  80,  10^. 

Obili  Herefurdic,  Feb.  15, 1708. 

Philipa  has  been  always  praifled,  withoat  con- 
tradiction, as  a  man  mouest,  blameless,  and 
pious ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
discontent,  and  tedious  and  painlul  mahidics 
without  impatience  ^  beloved  by  those  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  Known.  He  was 
probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  con- 
Tarsation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gayety, 
ii^ich  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  in- 
timates; for  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in 
company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 
upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to 
tm>acco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except 
"Blenheim,"  he  has  found  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life 
lie  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
oflbnding,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  wore  admired.  He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  hfs  patron  SL  John 
had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  "  Splendid  Shilling^ 
has  the  uncommon  merit  uf  an  original  design, 
unless  it  may  bo  ,thoi2ght  preduded  by  the  an- 


cient Centos.  To  degrade  the  sounding  words 
and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  ovoi 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  thincs  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  ana  novelty  is 
always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  perfoimanecs  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  autnor.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mtist 
yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of  tlie  praise  which 
Philips  has  obtained;  ne  can  only  hope  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest. 

*^  The  parody  on  Milton,**  suys  Gildon,  "  is 
the  only  tolerable  production  of  its  Author.** 
This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent. 
The  poem  of  "Blenheim**  was  never  denied  to 
be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 
supreme  excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
scnolar,  "all  inexpert  of  war;**  of  a  man  who 
writes  books  from  oooks,  and  studies  the  world  in 
a  college.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  httle 
comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  thd 
composition  of  a  modem  hero,  which  Addison 
has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.  He 
makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a  distance  the 
slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  en- 
counter and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  bv  his  sword. 

Ho  imitates  Milton*s  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudiciously.  Deformity  is 
easily  copied ;  and  whatever  tnere  is  in  MiUon 
which  the  reader  wishes  awa^,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Hulips.  Milton*s  verse  was  har- 
monious, in  proportion  to  the  eeneral  state  of 
our  metre  in  Milton*s  age ;  antf,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  oelieve  that  he  yyould  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasinff  modulation  of  numbers 
into  his  work;  but  Philips  sits  dow^n  with  a  re- 
solution to  moke  no  more  music  thaii  he  found  ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he 
is  very  far  from  having  what  his  master  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,*^  are  contemptible  in  the 
"Blenheim.** 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron. 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  ana 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  noticeu 
It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new 
purposes.  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  odo 
of  Hannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  "  Cider,'*  written  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Georgics,'*  may  be  given  this  peculiar 
praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  pro- 

•  This  ode  I  am  willliig  to  mention,  becauae  there 
aeems  to  be  an  error  in  all  the  printed  copiev,  which  ia,  I 
lUak,  retained  in  the  laaL    They  all  read : 

Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decendum 

O  !  O  !  labeJJIfl  cul  Venua  inaldeu  « 

The  author  probablj  wrote, 

l^uam  Oradarum  cara  decentinm 
Omat;  labellia  cul  Venua  inaidel^— Dr.  J. 

Hannea  waa  proresiior  orchemiatry  at  OxfiH^,  and  wrote 
one  or  two  poema  In  the  **  Hnse  Anf  Ucaiua.'*— J.  B. 
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eepta  which  it  roTitains  are  exact  and  just ;  and 
that  it  19  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  Mience.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whoM  expres- 
sion was,  that  *'  there  were  manj  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  mudi  truth  as  that  poem." 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter* 
aperse  precepts  rdatin^^  to  the  culturo  of  trees 
with  sentiments  more  genersllv  allurinj^,  and  in 
easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Mi/ton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration, 
eombined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable grsndeur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 
ages, which,  at  most,  can  rise  only  to  elegance, 
dontcnding  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of 
heaven  in  blau  verse:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
measures,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhvxne, 
must  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  en- 
giafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
andpearmaiQ. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  u  never  lofW,  nor  docs  he  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  hot,  perhaps,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Locretiiui,  that  ii  it  wriUen  wUk  much 
arif  iitmgk  mithftm  kUuet  ofgmhuk 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

"A  PrefiOory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Philips^  witn  a  ehaiacter  of  his  writings. 

*'It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account 
should  be  given  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings,  as  of  those  who 
are  renownea  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea^ 
sonable  they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
imnxHtality  oif  otbera  shoald  have  some  share 
in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their  jipenius  only  is 
disoovered  by  their  works^t  is  just  that  their 
virtues  should  bo  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
peifection)  will  write  tiieir  own  penegyrics ;  and 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it 
The  end  ol*  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  wfll  be  in  the  power  of  very 
fow  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlborouf^ ;  wo 
must  be  content  with  admiring  his  ereat  qualities 
and  adtions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  sodal  virtues  are  more  easily 
traasctibed.  The  life  of  Cowley  w  more  instruc- 
tive, as  wdl  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in 
our  ]anguaff&  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since 
Mr.  Phuips  nad  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  <^ 
that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his 
historian. 

"The  Gredan  philosophers  have  had  their 
lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  ail  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  afiec- 
lation. 

^  The  FrsDch  ars  y«ry  just  to  smmrat  men 
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in  this  point;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poK  can 
die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with 
hb  accomplishments.  They  give  piaiM  and 
expect  it  in  their  turns  ;  they  commend  their 
Patrus  and  Molieres,  as  well  as  their  Condf  s  and 
Turenncs  j  their  Pellisons  and  Raciiies  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  tiio  Prince  whom  they 
criebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their  niercuriefi,  ana 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gaxcttes,  arc  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  learned. 

"1  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  Ids  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  of 
that  particular  turn  of  humour,  tliat  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  thc^ 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics,  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  oiurht  to  submit 

**  I  sliall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  rnemorr,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  it 
And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  saany 
of  his  acquaintance  (tluit  arc  u&  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

**I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  onlj  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  wiitings,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  transactions  ot  his  Itfe, 
which  was  altogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  his  family,  tliat  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  nave  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  tnat  their  fruitlul  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  ^ods^  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  offspring,  all  tit  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  tlie  living,  neither 
th«r  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  something. 

"  One  of  them  had  made  tlie  greatest  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered, 
and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  moie  refined  ones  of  Puffendoif.  He  could 
refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  witti  as  much 
wit  as  Echard.    That  noble  study  which  re- 

3uires  the  greatest  roach  of  reason  and  nicetjr  of 
isLinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
*Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  he 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per^ 
son  I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert;  one 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 
gination: the  former  had  been  well  qualified 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  Colleg;e  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory ;  and,  though  very  younff. 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all 
probability  ho  would  have  written  as  finely  as 
his  brother  did  nobly.  Ho  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  tlio  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  celebrate  Mariborough,  th« 
other  his  beautiful  oApring.  This  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  desexibe  the  actions  of  heroes  as  tht 
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tntiies  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
itter  for  my  place ;  and  while  hia  brother  waa 
writing  upon  the  greateat  men  that  any  age  ever 
produced,  in  a  atyle  ecjual  to  them,  he  might 
nave  8er\'ed  aa  a  panegjrnat  on  him. 

«*  This  is  all  1  tliink  neceasarv  to  aay  of  hia 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himaolf  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
they  are  censured  by  some  out  of  ein*}',  and 
more  out  of  ii;nonincc. 

**Tho  *Splondid  Shillin(r/  which  is  far  the 
leftst  considerable,  ha^  the  more  general  reputa- 
tion, and  {icrhaps  lundors  the  character  of  the 
raat  Tho  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
leaqiHS  tluit  t&o  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
come nothing  else.  Every  Ixxly  is  pleased  with 
that  work.  But  to  judge  rigfa'tly  of  the  otiier 
reqiiirvs  a  (terfect  mastiTy  of  poetry  and  criti- 
CMUi,  a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
tknsms  now  in  vogue,  and,  above  alL  a  perfect 
undrntanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 

dun. 

"  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetir  will  agree, 
that  tlie  great  burlesque  is  mucli  to  bo  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton anu  otJu^rs  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  tbmior:  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau, 
only  tike  latter. 

''A  picture  in  miniature  ia  every  painter'a 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  tltc  eye, 
requires  a  niaster^s  hand. 

'*It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  fdthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  «)f  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsg^atc  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  SL  Jameses.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  m,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  Tho  lofly  burlesque  is  the 
mora  to  bo  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talcntfl  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  to  ra.iso  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Qoracc  and  Uudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  Budi  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
in  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  senous  writer  tne  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  ncro ;  even  from  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  oifferent  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  difl^ent  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
a^d  greatness  of  his  soul ;  tlie  other  would  rioi- 
cule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  hia  temper.  As 
the  satirist  aays  to  Hannibal  : 


-I,  curre  per  Alpes 


i|  curro  per  Ai|ica, 

XJt  pueris  placeas,  et  daclamatlo  fias. 

"  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleaaea 
the  more  strongly,  because  iLis  more  surprising; 
the  expectation  of  the  reader  is  pleaaantly  d'o- 
oeivedi  who  expect*  an  hiunl^o  atylo  from  the 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  Crom  the  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re- 
lish of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetiT.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  ol 
tliis  Poet,  which  ia  the  misfortune  of  nis  galU  • 
gaakins: 

My  ^Iliga«kins,  which  hare  lon/r  whhitood 
The  wiiitcre  fury  aiul'Cncroachiiig  froeta. 
By  time  subdu'd  (what  will  iioi  lime  aubuue  !) 

This  ia  admirably  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  aubject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verae  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetiT,  aa  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
g^t  and  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  con- 
sidering that,  not  understanding  French,  he  had 
no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  ahoold  have  no 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himaelf  be  inimitable  7  that 
he  should  do  all  this  )>pfore  he  was  twenty  ;  at 
an  age  which  ia  usiutlly  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  waa  his  imagination  at  its  full  strangthy 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

**  Thia  poem  waa  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  d.esign  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  mratea.  It  was  put  out,  Wlcly 
mangled  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  eorrecled  by  the  putkor.  Tliis  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  right  to  liis  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  *We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  Uie 
other  7'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wita  and 
their  writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don*t  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and 
avow  tho  theftj  I  belike,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  Englana.  It  w-ul  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  teost  learn- 
ed, and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar ! 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  tiio 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence  ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writmgs  but  the  stupidity  of  tliem!  that  the 
worka  of  Drydcn  should  meet  with  less  encou 
ragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  or 
Blackmore  1  that  Tillotson  and  St.  George,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  Thia  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  most  im- 
pudent and  scandalous  libels  are  publicly  vend- 
ed by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  foreed  to 
stcoT  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libcL 

"Our  present  writers  are  by ^these  wretches 
reduced  to  the  same  oonditioa  Y  iigil  was,  when 
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<he  centniioB  Mimd  on  his  estate.  But  I  doD*t 
doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  M ecenas  of  the 
nrooonf  mge,  that  will  rptiiere  them  from  iL 
&t.  whatever  elfects  this  piracr  may  have  upon 
na,  u  ooBtnbutied  TOT  iMMch  to  the  adTantace  of 
Mr.  Philips ;  ilheiped  him  to  a  reputation  which 
he  neither  desired  nor  eiyifted,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  pot  upon  a  «wk  cc  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  cawiW :  me  at  crent  show- 
ed his  modestv.  AnditwunasonaUetohope, 
that  he,  who  ooold  ibim  mean  fldbjecU  so  high, 
should  still  be  mom  elevmbed  on  greater  themes; 
that  he,  that  rndd  draw  such  noue  ideas  from  a 
shillings  could  not  ful  npoa  such  a  sul]jecl.as 
tha  Duke  of  Mariborooi^  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
genius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
whidi  have  been  pfodnoed  in  the  woild  ha? e 
been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  Uxj, 
and  want  a  spur ;  often  modest,  and  dare  not 
▼enture  in  public;  they  certainlr  know  their 
faults  in  the  worst  thinss ;  and  eren  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
wlMt  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
are.  This  induced  me  to  beliere  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  th£  desired  him  to  write  them, 

E reserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbUng 
eau  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
writ^  by  the  very  pleasure  he  nods  in  writing : 
but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitatea 
to  iL  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hiid  labour  for  diversbn,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themsdves 
very  unhappy. 

''But  to  return  to  'Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
lunch  admired  by  «ome,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  m  Latin, 
that  ha  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emp^ 
critic,  who  oould  have  as  little  understood  ois  1 
nttpan'mg  ii^  that  language  aa  they  do  his  beauties  I 
in  l^sowik 


"False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  aH 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  poute  court,  has 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  whecibaiw 
row :  be  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And  this,  per- 
haps, mav  be  Mr.  Philips*s  case. 

*'  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occasion  5  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  otnni  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Phihps; 
thev  admire  points  and  tums^  and  consequently 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  great  and  majes- 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  theu-  eyes,  when  be 
soars  so  high  as  to  be  aUnost  out  of  their  view, 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  '  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modema^ 
and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancioits ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  tAe  sublime  out  of  *  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,*  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and 
particulariy  Virgil,  their  standard. 

"But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  fiur  ne  has  cooM 
up  to  that  style. 

"  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 

rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 

words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 

the  substantive,  and  the  suostantive  to  the  verb ; 

and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  Ike ;  ket^ 

and  hit;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.    Now 

let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 

be  conformable  to  the  true  sublime.** 
«        ♦        4i        •        a 
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WtLUAM  Walsb,  the  ion  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Eaq.^  of  A]ri>eiley,  in  Worcesteishire,  was  bom 
m  le6S,  aa  appean  from  the  aocount  of  Wood, 
who  velatea  uat  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1878,  a  gentleman  coomioner  of  Wadham 
CoUms. 

He  left  theUnrversity  without  a  degree,  and 
pDiBoed  his  studies  in  London  and.  at  home ; 
that  he  stndied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
fiutn  its  eiect,  ior  he  became  in  Blr.  Diyden's 
opinion  the  Vest  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fasluon;  and,  as  Dennis 
rrmsrlus  ostentafiouily  splendid  in  his  dress. 
Qe.was  likewiae  a  member  of  parliament  and  a 
courtier,,  kiu'gh^  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county 
in  several  parliaments  -^  in  another  the  repre- 
sentative oTRidunond  m Yorkshire;  and £•!»*• 


tleman  of  the  horse  to  Ctoeen  Anne,  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  n- 
zealouB  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  po- 
litical ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  grave  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  "Pastorals,"  in  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance, 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  eariy  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  leitors  are  written  upon- 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to 
publish. 

ThjB  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced- 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice^  and  men- 
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tioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among 
those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies: 

Granville  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Wabh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  ^iven 
him  more  splendid  praise  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  more  learnM  commentator,  sacrificed  a 
little  of  his  jud^cnt  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
Um  in  his  "Essay.*'  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old  ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
mater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 
by  himself. 

17  is  woHls  are  not  numeious.    In  prose  he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Women  ;*•  which 
Drydcn  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

"Esculapiun,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,**  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
and  gallant,**  was  published  in  the  volumes  called 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restored,**  there  was 
something  of  humour,  wliile  the  facts  were  re- 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  the  first  stanxas  are  happily 
turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  eleganctt 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  b« 
pretty. 
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Or  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  euriosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  require  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tim- 
ditioa  have  supplied. 

'  John  Drtdbn  was  bom  August  9,  163l,t  at 
Aldwinkle,  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Tilchmersh  ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shbe  ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  ETuntingdon.t 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Der^ 
rick,  to  have  inherited  from  his  fauier  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
MB  was  said,  an  anabaptist.  For  cither  of  these 
■particulars  no  authority  is  ffiven.§  Such  a  for- 
nne  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  waited  it,  to  huve  made  him 
MOBmed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But 
though  he  haa  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 

•  Tha  Life  oT  Dryden,  though  in  point  of  compoaition 
U  te  ime  of  the  most  admirable  of  Jonnaon*a  productions, 
la  in  many  paiticulara  incorrect.  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
bloffraphy  preAzed  to  his  "  Prose  Works,**  haa  collected 
a  men  more  ample  and  accurate  account ;  and  from 
that  valuable  work  aeveral  datea  and  other  particulara 
hava  been  here  set  righL-^.  B. 

f  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proved  that  there  Is  no  satis- 
Ihetory  evidence  for  this  date.  The  inscription  on  Dry- 
deo*a  rooBument  says  only  natua  1633.  Bee  MaIone*s 
Utt  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  '*  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Prose  Works,"  p.  5,  note.— C. 
iOf  Cumberland.  Ibid.  p.  10.— C. 
Mr.  Molone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  accaant 
of  our  Poet's  circumstances ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  t>uff\cieni  income  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  considerably  erobarrasaed 
at  its  close.    See  Malone'a  Lift,  p.  410.— J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  erer 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was, 
indeeid,  sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  rdi- 

S'on.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
crrick*s  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and 
partly  erroneous.|| 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  vras  in- 
structed as  one  of  the  King's  scholars  by  Dr. 
Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  reve- 
rence, ho  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  the 
Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge.11 

Of  his  school  Derformances  has  appeared  only 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  com* 
posed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as, 
notwithstanding  tlie  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Dcnham,  the  example  of  Cowley 
still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of 
the  small-pox ;  and  his  poet  has  maue  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  last 
exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  chan^  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation. 

At  the  nniversit3r  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  eager  of  poeticai*  distinction,  or  to  have 
lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects or  public  occasions.  He  probably  con* 
sideredj  tnat  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author 
ought  nnt  to  be  a  student  He  obtained,  whatp> 
ever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col- 
lege. Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be 
known,  ana  it  is  vain  to  guess :  had  he  thought 
himselt  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In 
the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  education 


H  Mr.  Derrick's  Life  of  Dryden  was  preflxed  to  a  vary 
beautiftil  and  correa  edition  of  Dryden*a  MisoeUanies, 
published  by  the  Tonsons  In  1760, 4  vols.  Sve.  Dsrrlck'a 
pan,  however,  was  poorly  executed,  aad  the  edltioa 
nsTer  became  popular- — C. 

V  He  went  on  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admitted  to 
a  bachelor^  degree  in  Jan.  18W-4,  and  in  ICifJ  was 
madt  BuuNar  of  ana.— C. 


DRYDEM, 

•  prolofua 


TbebHdid  hia  rudt  llhluiutt'lil^ /uaUl  tncacv  j 
Re  choomKi  AlhFn*  in  hji  riper  age. 
It  WHS  not  till  the  death  orCnimwell,  id  1658, 
thai  hs  bniamo  a  public  candidita  Tor  fame,*  bj 

Khlishing  "Heroic  Sluiua  an  the  late  Lord 
□tector  ;'■  which,  compsnid  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  anil  Waller  on  Uio  hrbih  occasion,  were 
su&icii'ut  to  niae  great  eipecIationBoT  the  lining 
Poet. 

Whan  Cho  Kinf[  was  restored,  Drydon,  like 
the  other  paoegTnats  of  ueurpiilion,  clunked  hia 
opinion,  or  hia  profeasion,  and  publialied  "Ao- 
trca  Rediu,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Rt'aloration 
and  Return  of  bis  most  sacred  Majeatj  King 
Charica  the  Second." 

Tho  repioach  of  ii]cansta.nc7  was,  on  thia  oc- 
eaaion,  ahared  with  such  numbeia,  that  it  pro- 
ducodneichei  hatred  nor  diagncc  I  if  he  changed, 
he  chanced  with  the  nation,  ft  was,  hoi 
Dt  totall/  F        -■         ■        '  ■ 


Bot  totallji  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 


often  poignant  and  oltaa  jnst;  bat  wiUi  aueh  a 
deervc  of  reputation,  as  made  him  at  least  secure 
of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  de- 
lerminalion  of  the  public. 

Hia  first  piece  was  a  comcdj-  called  "Tho 
Wild  Gallant.*"  He  hegan  with  no  Iiappy  au- 
guries  J  for  his  performnncn  waa  so  much  disap- 
-jroved,  liiat  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
:liance  it  from  ils  imperfeel  slalv  lo  tho  form  in 
•■hicli  il  now  appenni,  and  wliich  is  yet  auffi- 
dently  dcfectii-e  to  vindicate  (he  ctiiica. 

I  wiiUi  lliat  [here  were  no  neeessil;  of  follow- 
ing the  pm^Tess  of  his  theatrical  lame,  or  tracing 
the  meandeiB  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se- 
ries of  his  dramatic  performancca  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  lo  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  those  that  are  dialinituishedb;  anf 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant ;  for  Iha 
compoailion  and  fato  of  eight- and- twenty  dra- 
mas include  too  much  of  a  poetical  lifu  to  b* 

In  1661,  he  publiaheJ  "The  Rival  Ladien," 
which  ha  deilicatcd  to  the  Eail  of  Orrery,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  both  aa  a  writer  and  as  a 

'"" & 


Sifanct  is  indeied  mere  privBtion  ;  ai 
Mdered,  eumot  invadt;    but  ptivatioi 
certainly  ia  iarkntMM,  and  probably 
poetry  haa  aerer  been  refused  the  right  of 
oibing  eflecta  oi  igaacf  to  them  as  to  posiliie 
powers.     No  man  acruplea  to  ay,  that  dortnui 
bindan  Mm  from  hia  woik ;   or  that  cold  baa 
killed  the  plants-    Death  is  also  pri' 
-who  haa  mode  any  difficulty  of  ai 


wtw  haa  made  any  difficulty  of  assisning  to 
death  a  dart  and  tha  power  or  stiiking) 
In  aettliog  the  order  of  his  works  there  is 
ne  difEcnlty;  fi)T,  even  when  they  arc  impor- 
it  enough  to  be  formally  oflrred  to  a  patron, 
does  not  commonly  date  his  dedi 


The  tinaa  at  whkk  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  cutainly  koown,  beooso  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  wu,iama  years  afterwards,  altered 
■nd  revived  ;  bnt  aince  the  plays  are  aaid  to  be 
printed  in  the  onler  in  which  they  were  written, 
bora  thedatea  of  some,  thoao  of  others  may  be 
bifBited  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1863,  in  the  tlurt^-aeeond  year  of  his  life,  he 
commeiKed  a  wntet  for  the  atage  ;  compelled 
nndmlbtedly  by  necessity,  for  ho  oppeoia  never 
to  have  loied  mat  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
bara  much  plaaued  lilraseir  with  Ilia  own  dramas. 

Of  theitajre,  wfwn  he  bad  once  invaded  it,  ho 
kept  povBcssion  for  many  years  :  not  indeed 
vrithoot  the  oompi^tioD  of^rivola  who  euinctiiQca 
prevailed,  or  the  cenaure  of  critics,  which  was 


dtamalic  rhyme,  wluch  he  defends,  in  hia  dedi- 
cation, with  sufBcient  certainty  of  a  favourable 
hearing ;  for  Orrery  was  liiniself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 

"  The  fndian  ttucen,"  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 

'  parts  which  eitliur  of  them  wrote  are  not  distin- 

I  guished. 

ife^M  '     '.'  "^^  ''"''*''  ^"^P'"^'  *»«  published  in  1667. 

,,  '  Itis  a  traiedy  in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  sequel 

J^r  .^    to  Howard's  "Indian  aueen."     Of  tliia  Cannes- 

ion  notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 

bills,  distributod  at  the  door  ;  an  expedient  aup- 

posed  to  he  ridiculed  in  "  The  Rchesrsat,"  where 

Bayea  tells  bow  many  reams  he  has  printed,  to 

inatil  into  the  audience  soma  conception  of  hia 


Ja««»m™n 


talk  of  HtDrr  Lord  HuUngi  1 H 


lu  thia  plaj  ia  the  dcscripUon  of  Kif^t,  which 
Rymcr  has  made  famous  by  prerciiiog  it  to  tboae 
of  alt  other  poets. 

The  pmcticc  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyma 
WIS  introduced  soon  after  the  Reatorstion,  as  it 
seems  by  (he  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  bad 
formed  hia  lasts  by  the  French  theatre  ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 

ty  of  reraitica- 

likely  to  cicel  othera  in  rbyma 

than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  hi 


Xfercnce.     Ho  therefore  made  rhyming 
,   lUI,   by   tho    prevnlcnce  of  monifes 
propriety,  ke  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 


To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rdyme,  in  confutation  of  Ihe  preface  to 
"  Tho  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it 

In  I66T,  ho  nublishcd  "  Annus  Miiabili^  the 
Tear  of  Wooden,"  whk'hmay  be  eetcemedono 
of  hia  most  eluboralo  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedication  ;  and 
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writin£^  to  a  poot,  he  has  mterapersed  many 
critical  obsenations,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
conBidcration.  He  began,  even  now^  to  exer- 
cise the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance :  '*  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Prince  and  General"  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  *' are  incomparably  the  best  Fuhjects 
I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  elocution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
Ibnr  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  **  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
ho  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
Hsh  language  aiSbrds.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  required.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
conmiend  his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  ho  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
•omothing  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.* Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme  ;  and 
Howard,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  playn, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in.  liis  "  Dialogue  ou  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howard,  in  his  preface  to  "  the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
in  a  preface  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annua  Mi- 
rabilis"  was  published.  Here  appears  a  strange 
inconsistency;  but Langbaine affords  some  help, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted:  and  as 
'*  The  Duke  of  Lerma"  did  not  appear  till  1668, 
tile  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
Ibhed,  there  was  time  enough  for  enmitv  to 
Stow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
ttie  theatre,  wore  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
166St  he  succeeded  Sir  WiUiam  Davenant  as 
poet-laureat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
ruaed  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charies  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
IB  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
aiencesoflife. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia- 
Io|E:ne,  in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 

K'ncipal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
ike  of  Dorset.    This  work  seemfl  to  have 
E'  ren  Addison  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
edals. 

"Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden Claeen"  ( 1 668 ) , 
18  a  tragi-comody.  In  the  prefigure  he  discusses 
a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 

♦  8ee  Malone,  p.  91. — J.  B. 

f  He  (lid  not  sneered  Davenant  fill  Auff.  Ifl,  1670  ;  but 
Mr.  Malone  infonDs  us,  that  the  patent  had  a  retroapect, 
and  the  salary  commenced  from  the  Midsuimner  aAer 
Davcoam^s  death.— C. 


well  of  his  own  productions  7  and  determines 
very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and 
all  tKat  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts^  where  fancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  because 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  plcane. 

'<Sir  Martin  Mar-all''  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest^  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla- 
ted from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest**  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  "I 
found  of  so  ^uick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was 
proposed  to  lum  in  which  he  coidd  not  suddenly 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  siir^ 
pricing ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  tiie  least 
happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  effect  produced  bv  the  conjunction  of 
tiiesc  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shak- 
speare*s  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brou^t 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  j  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set- 
tle had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published 
Iiis  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  oflbnce  added  to  another ; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was 
acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

DiTden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions, 
whicn  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy ; 
but  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  such 
criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  "  He*8  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with- 
out reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  jglimmering  of 
thoueht  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  or 
Engush.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  roogh 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  num- 
bers perpetually  harsh  ana  ill-sounding.  The 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  bS  some- 
times labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pnd- 
dcr  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  *tis  com- 
monly still-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  express 
any  tiling  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
pages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  brutal 
fury.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  for 
them.    Foob  they  will  be  in  spit«  of  him.     **' 


catt  oT  Uia  fuher— Iheir  folly  wu  bom  and  brod 

-  in  them,  &nd  tomelhine  of  the  Elkuab  will  ba 

This  is  Diyden's  gentc«l  detlimation  ;  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  s  particulsr  remBrk. 
Having  gone  through  the  firal  act,  ■"  "" 


't  with  the  DDit  nunbling  piece 
■    nye..- 

To  tnttfing  lUMnlnt  ovi  telin'i  (milea  eonfonp, 
Wbleb,  bul'd  wiibuiDiidat,  dnbul  gikliuocin. 

Comfirm  ■  tmUt  (o  ItgUning,  make  » tmOi  imi- 
tate/ij-WoiBJ,  and  .^iiKmiij  iijAOiinff;  lighlmnj; 
■lire  ii  a  threalEnine  thing.  And  tliia  ligfatniiii- 
miut  gH't  ■  'tTm.  Now,  if  I  must  confiiim  mv 
irailea  to  lightning,  then  my  amiles  must  gild  ji 

of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  batkeil 
Hilt  Ikinuler.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  atorm ; 
ao  one  pan  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gtid  na- 
otlier  pari,  and  help  by  batking;  as  if  a  man 
would  gijd  a  thing  the  better  for  being  bachsd, 
or  haTing  a  load  upon  hia  beck.  So  that  here  i» 
riUluby  ttufirmiag,  mUing,  ligUuing,  l><uk- 
bf,  aod  iW^miif .  ThewtaoleiBagiriahouM 
aaj  tbui:  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  amile- 
look  like  a  flatleiine  atone-horse,  which,  beint; 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  bat  gild  the  batile. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonaenae  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  iheae  two  line? 
aboard  aome  amack  in  a  atorm,  and,  l«ing  Be«- 
^A,  apewod  up  a  good  lump  of  doited  oonaeneo 

Here  is  peiliap*  a  raffident  specimen ;  but  a? 
die  pami^el,  tboiuh  Dryden'a,  liaa  never  be»n 
thoughl  woithj  of  republication,  and  ia  nbt 
mmlj  lo  be  found,  il  may  gratify  curioaity  lo 
^nou  it  more  largely : 


Tkaath*  bAoina  ihi 
■  That  MUnit  thai  tra^— The  poet  is  at  hrt»th 
agaio  j  treati  can  norai  'scape  him  i  and  hen 
he  brings  in  a  h-aali  that  must  be  iftfuliMu  Hill 
mnmmtdkf  a  sentonea :  and  thia  •enteuce  is 
not  to  be  pronoonced  till  lbs  condemDed  parly 
Uudii ,'  that  is,  slu  mosl  b«  eieciil«d  first,  and 
aenicDocd  aftar;  and  tba  pranmndnf  of  this 
HMltnca  will  be  inftcUous  t  that  ia,  othera  wil' 
^idi  At  iMaiO'  of  that  aantenee,  and  this  1:1- 
ftciiiwsf  Mksra  will  lonnant  a  man's  self.  The 
wkidaiatfaiW!  wAra  (b  Hca'f.  ■*«>  n«ile*<  no 
rn^rimwttrmmt  ta  %h(^  l*<m  ii^/ieNRt  1^ 
altos  ty  /nntmOos  ■  tmtmti  vfm.  har.  What 
bodn-pMia  doaa  De  make  hen  I  NeTcr  wns 
Dutch  ntrat  aoch  dog^ng,  thack,  iodinsublF 
MuSL  But  thia  is  but  a  tasta  to  stay  the  ato- 
MHuli;  weriMlIlia*ea  monidaiilifulmenpte- 
•aat!*. 
"Now  ta  dwh  up  the  poaft  broth,  that  I  pio- 

FoT  whaa  wa-n  imi,  mi  onr  InadaouU  anlufad, 
or  naiura's  ttama  liarfw  w.le  dlKhu^ed, 

Uka  nod'rlof  neuDt*  rtniigb  lEa  air  wi'U  17 ; 
Aai  la  ear  airr waU,  aaiuMle  fiicn- 
WrU  naj  hm  our  cmal  ftihen'  ta 

Mihata.  AmMil«ib«re) 


ihilr  mta  tlaw  As  bik  chBHcun 

Of  ilecDi,  rules,  murdcraibliMHLaad  van- 

W«  Ij  blcti  mjE  all  [hoM  hMeflui  drausfatt,  vpA  wrk* 


Hlernteitueat. 
Liid  a  rare  meaa  it  is,  far  eicellmg  anv  Welt- 
linaler  white-broth.  It  is  a  hind  of  giblet  por- 
idgc,  mode  of  the  gibleta  of  a  couple  of  younf 
^■oese,  stodged  full  of  mtltort,  ortt,  tphna,  traeJE 
indmia  inaigU;  iark  characlm,  wMI(  Jormt,  and 
fadiiBtt  lifhli,  designed  not  only  to  please  appe- 
lile,  and  indulge  luxury  ;  but  it  ia  also  phyaical, 
i)eing  an  approved  medicine  lo  purge  choler  ;  fa 
1  is  propounded,  by  Moreno,  aa  a  recipe  to  cora 
heir  fHihera  of  iheir  choleric  humours;  and, 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  tba 
words,  might  very  well  paas  for  a  doctor's  biU. 
To  conclude ;  it  is  porridge,  'tia  a  recipe,  'lis  a 
l>ig  with  a  pudding  m  the  belly,  'tie  I  know  not 
what :  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  pre- 
r.endcd  to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  betbre 
10  put  such  stnfT  sa  this  into  the  mouths  of  thoaa 
ihai  were  lo  speak  it  belbre  an  audience,  whom 
he  did  not  take  lo  be  all  fools  ;  and  after  that  to 
print  it  too,  and  eipoae  it  to  the  eiiuniiiaiioil  of 
the  world.  But  let  us  see  whal  we  can  make  of 
i,hisslutr: 
For  whau  wais  dead,  and  ow  Itaed  null  anlariad— 
Here  he  tella  what  it  ia  lo  be  diad;  it  ia  to 
•ve  our  fi-ttd  umli  ttt/ric.  Now,  if  lo  have  a 
ct  free,  is  to  be  dead  ;  then,  to  have  a  JVsmI 


o have . 


dcadm 


idie. 


Then,  (aDtto  si 
They  two  like  01 
wo  waiKlering  meieon, 

—Shall  Df  Ihroufh  (bs  ab— 
'That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  fallbif 
tlaia,  or  else  they  ahall  skip  like  two  Jacks  wilb 
lanthoms,  or  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Madga  witlt 

"  And  in  Ihtir  airy  kM  ileal  tnla  tMr  erwl 
Ftlhtrf  bnaitt,  like  nJitU  giuHi.  So  that  their 
■fcllkeri' trtotli  must  be  in  ail  airy  wittt,  an  air^  ted* 
ofBjNtr.  AndlKen  tilts  Kilt  read  tluirmiU,  mi 
track  tin  tpkertt  of  Uuirpaiaumt.  That  is,  IhMe 
walking  fCers,  Jack  with  a  lanthoro,  it  wiJI  pot 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  rfding  audi ,-  and 
put  OD  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  Inthng  b/  tpkawM  : 
K  that  he  wiU  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  Om 
same  time  1  Oh  1  nimble  Jack  I  Tlim  is  wiU  at^ 
IVmb  reimfc  htrt,  hrne  amWtm  Urr»—  The 
birds  wiU  bop  about  Atd  Hun  new  Ikt  dark 
tiaraclers  nf  niga,  ndu,  Murdara,  Uoed,  fU 
ww;  in  tMr  nit .-  troefc  tk*  eimattrr,  to  tbssr 
fbnntt  Oh!  rare  sport  for  Jadtl  Never  w»» 
nUcesofullofgameaialheaBhteasta!  Yonem- 
not  stir,  bat  flush  a  apbete,  «*rt  tcharaccer,  et 
unkenoelan  orfol"  jb 

Settla'a  ia  aaid  to  have  bean  Iha  SratTIay  •»■ 
bellished  with  sculpwiw ;  thoao  omanienta  soaa 
lo  have  given  poor  Dvydsn  great  djswrbawfc 
He  trie^  however,  W  ease  his  pam  by  veoUii( 
his  malice  in  a  parody.  j    .. 

<■  The  poet  baa  act  only  baeo  to  unprgdenl  10 
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expose  all  this  stuff,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that^ 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arro- 
eance  our  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
jerk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose 
lus  Terse,  but  by  the  nelp  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people 
nay  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

OffMit  Boy,  thy  u^edy  and  sculptures  done, 

Fmm  press  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run ) 

And.  In  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

Their  course  in  ballad-iineers*  baskets  ipiide, 

Whose  ip-easy  twigB  do  ail  new  beauties  take, 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 

Thy  lines  a  meria  of  rhyroini^  nonsense  yield, 

A  seitKielcss  tale  with  flattering  fustian  fiird 

No  grain  uf  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  fr.im  players'  mouths  rebound. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words*  empty  sotmd. 

By  thee  inspir*d,  the  rumbling  verses  roll. 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 

To  huffing  words  doen  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  If  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 

To  th*  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance, 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 

Thshr  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

Fronr  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreaos. 

Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  m'^uths  of  logger>heads. 

Wkh  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  Aistian  greets, 

lis  dapc  by  choirs  of  empty-hesded  cits, 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle: and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breatliing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  (X)uld  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror; race  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some 
•dlace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
Bome  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
kt  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  Uieir  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  daps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

^An  Evening's  Love^  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger,** a  comed)^  (1671,)  IS  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trkms  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  couru  by 
nddhig  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady^  not  only 
M  aTOver,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
unfAeasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lafarmtfld,  are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
wwks  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  m  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio ; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
nes;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself.  His 
eriticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judiciou^and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the'  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 
pcateat  offender.  Against  those  that  accused 
him  of  plagiarisni,  he  allem  a  fiivonrable  ex- 
l»~«on  of  the  King:  "He  only  desired  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  would  steal  him 
plays  like  mine ;"  and  then  relates  bow  much 
laboiu'  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  firom  others. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rliyme,  conspi- 
tnious  for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous 
turbulence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written 
in  seren  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  oilen  his 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  "  The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," but  published  after  iu  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  tnat  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  m 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose." 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsone. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana- 
da" (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming  determi- 
nation t«  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders, 
to  exhibit  in  its  liighest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  ro- 
mantic heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow 
in  AlmaiiEor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  is 
above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
ihe  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  sudh 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  oAen  reve- 
renced, and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled 
with  the  astonidiing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Conc^uest  of  Grranada,"  Ehyden  indulges  his  &^ 
vounte  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors ; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  iiy  a  long  post- 
scripL  He  mul  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  Writ- 
ten in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This 
promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but, 
wiUi  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  he  has 
given  us  m  his  prefacee,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himseu  by  the  comparison,  he  ^ows  fiiulta 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general 
terms. 

A  plaj  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  orew  upon  itoelf  the  vul- 
tures of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  at- 
tacked it  was  Martin  Clifllbrdf  to  whom  Sprat 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene- 
ration of  his  critical  powers  as  nU^t  naturally^ 
excite  great  expectauons  of  instruction  from  hit 
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ftoMurks.'  Bat  let  honest  credaiity  beware  of 
reoeiving  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Cliflbrd's  remarks,  bv  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtainea ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  aU.  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only 
eeneral:  ^  You  do  live,"  says  he,  ''in  as  much 
Ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jaek-o^^ii-trades*  shop ; 
they  tiave  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever 
the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.'* 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanxor  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient PistoL  ^  But  I  am,"  says  he,  "strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  Alxnan- 
sor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr*vthee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  hufiba]>  once  the  Indian 
Emperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
call  himself  Maximin?  Was  not  Lvndaraxa 
once  called  Almeria  7  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
ma, the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable tluef ;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  toot" 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindicatipn  of  his  own  lines ;  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
IS  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  liigh  commenda- 
tion. To  expose  Dryden's  meth<xi  of  analyzing 
his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment 
spon  the  same  description  of  the  ships  m  "  The 
Indian  Emperor,"  ox  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thin^  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so 
much  ot*  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  following  observations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphle\  of  ninety- 
five  pages: 

Fau  after  him  below  wHh  pain  did  move, 
And  victrary  coold  aearce  keep  pace  above. 

^^hese  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense 
or  thought  in,  or  any  thine  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  moke  me  believe  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  '  Morocco'  sense." 

In  the  'Empress  of  Morocoo'  were  these 
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Ml  ttmvel  then  to  aom^  remoter  aphere, 

TUI I  Hod  out  new  worlds,  aod  crowa  you  there.*' 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

^  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  A  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Mo- 
roeoo  were  tne  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a 
globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  &c. 
**  So  ipJkcre  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense 
Che  astronomers  use  iu  I  would  desire  him  to 
cjtpound  those  lines  in  'Granada :' 

1*11  to  the  (orreca  of  the  palace  ^o. 
And  add  new  Are  to  those  that  ligat  below. 
Tbeoce,  kero^Uke,  with  torchea  by  my  aide 
<Fsr  be  the  omen  ihoogh),  my  love  I*U  ffuids. 


No,  like  his  belter  fortane  Ml  appear, 
With  open  arms,  looae  Teil,  and  ttowinf  hair, 
Juat  flyinf  forward  lh>m  my  rolling  aphare. 

I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  maka 
so  bold  with  the  *pJkere  himself;  and  be  so  cri- 
tical in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  faoeiad 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere,  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  acL 

''Because  'Elkanah's  Similes  are  the  most 
unlike  things  to  what  they  are  compared  in  the 
world,|  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  'An- 
nus Mirabilis :'  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

The  phentz-daughter  of  the  vanquiah  d  old, 

Like  a  rich  bride  doea  on  the  ocean  awim, 

And  on  her  ahadow  hdea  in  floaUng  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  apread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  aanguine  atreamera  tieem*d  the  flooa  to  Are; 

The  weaver,  charm  d  with  what  his  loom  deaigB>dp 

Ooee  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  declca  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  ]ow*laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  lavaa^ 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

She  aeema  a  aea-wasp  flying  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  beautiflcations  of  a  skip ;  that  is^ 
a  pkenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  toaep  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  toasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  Bita 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  UIdb, 
but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  tho 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  till  tne  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  all  toe;ether,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp'a 
tail ;  for  mis  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  wny 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  seth 
waspf  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

"It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as 

this: 

Two  ifs  scarce  make  one  poaaiUlity. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributire. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 
Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  lire. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  lojgiK. 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  cantmg 
words  as  distrilnUwef  ollemaHve,  and  two  ifs,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the 
noise  of.  But  he's  a  man  of  general  leaniiof 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

'*  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation : 
such  as. 

More  awifUv,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace  ; 
Leave  moniha  and  weeka  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

**  But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover's 
or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  monthsi 
nay,  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-m»- 
thematics,  would  have  given  him  satiafactioai  in 
the  point.  ^ 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now.  thy  <ate*a  ao  low, 

That  I  must  stoop,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow. 

But  mine  ia  fljted  so  far  above  thy  crown, 

That  all  thy  men, 

Pil'd  on  thy  back,  can  never  poU  it  dcmk 
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"  Now  where  that  is,  Ahnanzor*t  (ate  is  ized, 
I  cannot  guess:  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe 
Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalla*s  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  misfat  not  pull  down  his 
fiue  so  well  as  without,  piung:  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanior  had 
told  him  that  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  mi^t 
do  the  feat,  he  would  scarcely  hear  such  a  weight, 
Ibr  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
■ad  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

The  people  like  a  hesdlons  torrent  |n, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  OTerflow, 
But,  unoppoeHl,  they  either  loae  their  force, 
Or  wind  iu  volumes  to  their  former  {ourse. 

A  Tery  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or 
reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
■o  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
unlttu  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  ^  up- 
wards, which  is  impossible ;  nay,  more,  m  the 
Ibregoinfi:  page  he  tells  us  so  too  j  a  trick  of  a 
Tory  unfaithful  memory. 

Bui  can  no  more  than  fountains  ttpward  flow. 

Which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid 
stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  tne  same  water 
run  twice  in  one  and  the  some  channel ;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  sa^s :  for  it  is  by  being 
owpoaed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  ^  for 
aU  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by 
compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
heaolong  torrent  lor  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
straight  to  their  former  course),  and  that  by 
Opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drives  tliem 
back  again. 

"  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it,  'lis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowML  As 
here,  for  example  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  '  Ann.  Mirab.' 

Old  fttther  Thames  raiuM  up  his  reverend  head  i 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return ; 
Deep  in  the  ooxe  he  soufthi  his  sedcy  bed  ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  'Davideia,'  p.  9. 

Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin, 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

"This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to^onquer  an  army  within  the  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing difficult :  but  this  fligiit  is  pardonable  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  *Qranada;'  Osmin, 
splaking  of  Almanzor, 

Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Blade  a  just  hanle,  ere  the  bodies  Joined. 

Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  temj^  that  mUridet  the  vfind  !  a  tem])est 
that  outrides  itself  7  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  oome  berore  the 
eause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
it  one  way,  or  if  h^Aikes  it  the  other,  those  two 
(/*  will  scarcely  make  one  potsibUUg.**  Enough 
of  Settle. 

"Marriage  a-lapmodc"  (1673)  u  a  comedy 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  RochestAr;  whom  he 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  delender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang- 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  therefore,  was  the  (amous  Wilmot, 
whcnn  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preiaoe  to  *  Juvenal.* 

*'  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery," 
aoomed^  ( 1673),  was  driven  off  the  stage,  ogsiiuf 
the  spfosen,  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  k^et  judges. 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  trcatmoit 
and  imreasonable  censure. 

"  Amboyna"  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia- 
logue in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  "  The  Virgin  Martyr  ;** 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten- 
tatiously or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  nun,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pro* 
duoed  iL  It  was  a  temporary  perionnance^ 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  epilorue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
whicn  TyrtKus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  (1679)  is  a  pUy 
altered  from  Shakspeare }  but  so  altered,  that, 
even  in  Langbaine's  opimon,  "  the  last  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece."  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  to  which  I  suspect  that  Rymer's  book 
had  given  occasion. 

"  The  Spanish  Friar"  ( 1 681)  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  a^nst  the 
papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time  have 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtain^  at  first,  and  i)artly  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  ana  risiole  part, 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  public 

It  was  Dry  den's  opinion,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  he  maintained  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  altema 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mitagate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  "  Whoever,"  says 
he,  "  cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  half^a 
writer  for  the  stage." 

"  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  l)cen  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  oflfence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  wiih  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  answeretl  by  him  ;  though  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  nappened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play :  and  "  he 
happened,"  says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  nromise 
iust  upon  the  nnishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
have  Deen  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Tico-thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him ;  and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  the  flf)n." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  succession 
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WW  tiwn  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
tween the  leaguers  (^France  and  the  corenanters 
of  England :  and  this  intention  produced  the 
controversy. 

''Albion  and  Albanius**  (1686)  is  a  musical 
dmma  or  opera,  written,  like  "  The  Duke  of 
Goisey"  against  the  republicans.  With  what 
•Bcoess  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found* 

"  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man" 
(1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
n  tragedy  in  heroic  rhjrme,  but  of  which  the 

C^rsonages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
bit«cl  on  the  stare.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Mi'ton: 

**OriftL  work  w>  InitnUe  be  apann'd, 
JmIoub  I  WM  lest  MMne  lea*  flkilful  hand, 
(Bach  •a  disqutoc  always  whscia  well. 
And  by  iU4Biiaiiag  would  excel,) 
ICigbc  hence  preeume  the  whole  creatioQ**  day 
To  cluafe  In  seenes,  and  show  It  in  e  play.** 


It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meamng  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  a^logy  for  heroic 
verse  and  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  oe  overpassed :  "I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defense,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  &ults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
aee  very  onlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology 
in  falsehood ;  out  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
fooe. 

"  Anreng  Zebe"  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then  rei|piin^, 
but  orer  nations  not  Ukeiy  to  employ  their  cri- 
tics upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  nad  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentment  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  mie ht  he  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned :  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  is  remarket^  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearanee  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramaa.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 

*  Downes  tsyt,  h  wme  performed  on  a  very  unlucky 
dsv,  tIi.  that  on  whkh  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
Id  las  west :  and  he  tntlmateB,  that  the  consternation 
lute  which  (he  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  event  was  a 
reason  why  k  was  performed  but  six  limes  and  was  in 
Censral  ill  reeefveow— H. 


tible  of  sentiments  aeeommodated  to  fhmiliar  in- 
cidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  tlutt  may  bo 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  MuU 
grave,  aiterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
aeHf^  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic.  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  ho 
seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  haj^ned  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  "JuvenaL" 
"  The  deneii,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  Ejigiish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

**  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  weU  Lost," 
(1678,)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;**  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  a^iL 
the  good  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  oad 
despised  as  foolish. 

6f  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma- 
licious and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elegance  and  sprighiliness. 

<*Limberhiun,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,*'  (1680)  is 
a  comedy,  which,  after  tlie  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What 
gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  ixideccncy  was  objected  to  ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  iu  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  **  so  much  exposed 
tlie  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

"Oedipus"  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Corneille.  Dryden 
planned  tlie  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"  Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed either  tlie  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  andhas 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  di^ 
nity,  and  more  noise  than  meamng,  vet,  as  it 
makes  approaches  to  tlie  possibilities  of  real  lifis, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  ofempire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  mtended  for  comic ;  but  which- 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
1  passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  me  dii^ute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry- 
den hadfor  some  years  discontinued  dramatic 

"  Amphytrion"   is  a  comedy  derived  firom 
I  Plautus  and  Moliere.    The  dedication  is  dated 
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Oet  1690.  This  play  seems  to  have  succeeded 
at  its  first  appearaiice  ;  and  was,  I  think,  long 
eonsidcrcd  as  a  rery  direrting  entertainmenL 

"Cleomenos**  (1692)  is  a  trasedy,  only  re- 
markable as  it  occasioned  an  incioent  related  in 
the  "  Gaardian,''  and  allusively  mentioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling :  **  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a 
young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan."  **  That,  sir,**  saicl  Dry- 
den, ''  perhaps  is  true  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
yoa  that  you  are  no  hero.** 

<*  Kins  Arthur  '*  (1691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  performed  for 
Kinff  Cliarlea,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  ezhi- 
bited,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
broufht  upon  the  stage. '^  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hali&x,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Chariee,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
hit  latter  life.  When  this  was  nrat  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  *' Arthur*^ 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,**  a 
tragi-comcdy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Sausbury,  ho  mentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 
•  .  This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
ing merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
diligence  with  such  abilities  roust  have  set  pe^ 
nury  at  defiance.  But  in  Drydcn's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play-. 
house  was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  nngle  night  The  first  thst  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
aits  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden 
fetbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  nignt,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist.  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
c^*u)i ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 

And  *»*'?i  **  *  wi'^ke.    It  was  set  to  music  by  Purcell, 
Bitfiit*--H. '*^^***»  and  is  yei  a  favourite  enieruin- 


English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had  con- 
sidered with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  comously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  pub- 
lic jud^ent  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swift,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
"  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.*t 

Though  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  16784  he  pub- 
lished *'A11  for  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnoush  all  Langbaine's 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowet^  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  of 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  nis  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distin^ished 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham 
and  Eari  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  his 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  167],  by 
the  name  of  Baycs  in  "  The  Rehearsal ;"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras :"  Mar 
tin  Clifford,^  of  the  Charter-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ot 
time,  and  the  number  of  huids,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  b^  some  ar- 
tifice of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  without  so 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

"  The  Rehearsal "  was  played  in  1671,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  riaiculing  passages  in 


f  Johnson  hu  here  quoted  from  memory.  Warbor 
ton  is  the  original  relaier  of  this  anecdote,  who  saya  bs 
had  it  firom  Southern  himself.  Accordiof  to  him,  Drv- 
den*9  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  mada 
Southern  pay  mx.  In  the  edition  of  Southern's  plara, 
1764,  we  have  a  different  deviation  from  the  truifi,  ^e 
and  ten  ruineaa.    Malone. — J.  B. 

1  Dr.  JohnAon  in  this  assertion  was  mlalad  by  Lang • 
balue.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  In  167S.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one  year.  The  daws 
are  now  added  from  the  original  adlliens.— R. 

(  Ii  was  pubUsbed  ia  1873^— IL 


"TheCanqiiut  of  Gruwda"  and  "AsBigna- 
tioa,"  which  wees  not  publiaheU  till  I  GTS ;  in 
" Marriage  K-ia-mode,"  publiahed  in  1673;  and 
in  "TjiannicLoYB,"  in  1677.  Theac  contra^ 
diclioQi  show  how  lashlj  satire  a  applied.* 

It  is  aaid  that  litis  facce  was  oi^nilly  inlend- 
•d  aguust  Dnvensnt,  who,  ia  tlu  fint  diauf^t, 
waflcharaclenscdbythcDaiueoTPilioii.  Dare- 
aant  bad  been  ■  soldier  and  sn  advcntuier. 

There  is  one  paHMje  in  "  The  Reiiearsal" 
■till  reuutiiiiiiKi  "ibidi  seems  to  haie  related 
orisinally  la  DavEnaoC  Bayes  hurts  hia  nose, 
and  coioes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  tha 
bruiae  ;  how  tiiis  aflected  Dtyden  doca  not  a|>- 
pcar.  Davenant's  noae  had  auflt'red  such  diini- 
DuUoD  by  mishaps  among  the  wompn,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidBntly  denoted  hiin. 

It  y  said  hkcwise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  once  meant.  The  design  was  probably  to 
lidicide  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  lie  miglit  be. 

Much  of  the  penonal  gatiro  to  which  it  might 
owe  ill  first  reception,  ia  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  prabaUy  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick- 
«d  the  BMnnei  of  Dryden  :  the  carit  wordi  which 
are  10  often  in  hia  mouth  may  be  supposed  lo 
have  b«en  Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary t"'* ■"**'""■  Bayea,  when  he  ia  to 
write,  ii  btooded  and  porged  ;  tbii,  as  Lamot 


reUUa  Mcuelf  to  haie  heard, 
tice  of  the  poet. 

Then  were  other  atiokea  in  "TheRehearaal" 
by  which  malice  was  gratified  ;  the  debate  be- 
tween Lore  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
VoUciuB  in  a  single  boot,  ia  said  to  havo  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  waa  toying 
with  a  mistreH. 

The  Earl  of  Rocheater,  to  auppreaa  the  repu- 
tation of  Drrden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  lo  pcrmiaile  the  public 
that  its  Bpptobation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 

e'aced.  Bettlawai  a  while  in  high  reputation  ; 
a  "  Empreai  of  Moroceo,"  havinft  lirat  delight- 
ed the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Wliitc- 
hall,  and  playvd  by  the  ladies  of  the  court 
Now  was  the  poettcal  meteor  at  the  hisbest : 
Iha  next  moment  began  its  falL  Rocheetn 
■ithdrcw  bia  patronage :  seeminriy  resolved, 

'"    ■"" ■" —    " '0  hove  a  judg- 

perh»ui 

a  hcigid,  even  wbea  be'  had  himaelf  con- 
inlniied  lo  raise  it. 

Neitbet  cntica  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
nusehie^  udImi  they  gained  (rnm  hia  own  tem- 
per the  powar  of  vesing  him,  which  bis  frequent 
bunts  of  resentmeDt  give  reason  to  auspecL 
Bo  i*  always  angry  at  some   past,  or  afraid  of 


1  endeavours    to   repel  the  shafts  of 
iticiam  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamantlna 

The  perpetual  accusation    produced  against 

m  was  that  of  pla^arism,  again!<t  which  ha 

never   attempted    any  vigorous    defpncc ;     for 

tliough  he  was  perhaps  aomelimca  injurioualy 

censured,   he  would,  by  dcny'ing    part  of  the 

charge,  have  confeaacd   the   rest ;  and,  as  his 

advsnaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 

*--,  who  knew  liiat  wit  had  little  power  acsinat 

c(H,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplciity  which  it 

inerally  produces,  a  quealion  which  il  waa  hia 

to  suppress,  and  winch,  unless  provoked 


fivetosiily-lliree.msy  be  supposed  U 
ifficicntly  Busied  by  the  cumposition  of  eight- 
id-twcnty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Drj'den  found 
om  ill  the  same  space  for  many  otlicr  undo 

But|  how  much  soever  be  wrote,  lie  was  at 

i79,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  "An  Eauay  on 
Satire,"  was  shown  about  in  manuscript ;  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchesa  of 
thcreal  prac-  Pottsinoulh,andothers,  weresomucliprovoked, 
that,  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actora  werO 
never  discovered,)  ihey  procured  Dryden,  whom 
.L npected  as  the  author,  to  be  wavl-'-"  ---* 


■  TbcTS  Ii  no  contradiction',  sccordinf 


t^r  Lanftoidtf.     ■*  The  RvhcmrHl  "  Iru  prafod  in  I<[7L, 

«a  nnpiAiWMdiia  An  Dni  T«r-    "tjie  wii.i  Oki- 
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>  piar,  u  H  orietnall*  ■ppearnl.  Mr,  MalBn< 
•I  ihai  ihtn  U  tnj  fiDiBlDD  la  "M«nl«m  s-is 
L"    •oaJCBtoMip.lBB.-J,  B. 


beaten.       This  incident   ii 


nshirCjt  the  true  w[ 


laid  and 
by  the     . 

Dryden, 

rbTiDsa, 


His  reputation  in  t 
name  waa  thought  necessary  ui  inc  succrsB  oi 
every  poetical  or  literary  per1brinBnec,iind  there- 
fore he  was  engaged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications. 
He  prflixed  the  Life  ofFotybius  to  the  transla. 
tion  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  i  and  those  of  Lucian 
and  PluUrch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  Of  the  IlLnglish  Tacitus  ho  trans. 
laled  the  (imt  booh  ;  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  il  from  the  French.  Such  a  chargo 
can  hardly  be  nMntioned  without  some  degreo 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  auppose,  so 
much  to  bo  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  ths 
literature  necessary  to  the  psruaal  of  Tacitus, 
as  thst,  conndering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  tho  publici  and, 
writina  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get 

ifn  IB80,  tlio  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poeta  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was 
the  work  of  Dryden, t  and  another  of  Dryden 
and  Lord  Mutgravc,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  prefaco;  and  Dryden,  who  on 
such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed adiacourse  upon  iransration,  which  waa 
then  slruBfiling  for  tho  liberty  that  it  now  en- 
ioys.  Why  it  ahooid  find  anjr  difficulty  u 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  intcrpreUtion, 


Jl  Wood,  Aihsa.  Oio 


1  Drvdan  translated  two  mtn  eplrtlf,  "  Canaca  lo 
Huarew,''opd"DMoM£n(aa."  "HsLcaiorarii" 
was  IranilslH  bf  Um  aixl  Lord  UuLiran.    JIaM*. 
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wuJU  b>e  «h«fi\*ttl:  to  coBJeeturp,  wen  noC  the 
yower  ol'  pfvjuiface  emr  day  observed.  The 
aH»hi«ney  ot*  J^«nK«cu  Sandra  and  HoUdaj,  had 
BLirJ  ilv*  j<Kt<iiMttc  of  the  'nation  ;  and  it  was 
Bc<  «aMlr  Nrliercd  that  a  better  waj  conld  be 
&miid  than  theY  had  taken,  tbouffh  Fanshaw, 
IVnhani,  Walfer,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
fire  examples  of  a  diflbrent  practice. 

In  T6S1,  Drvden  became  yet  more  conspicnoos 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora- 
ble satire  called  "Abmlom  and  Achitophel,** 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaflesbury*8  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  tliereforo  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eaeer,  and  the  q^  so  largo, 
that  mY  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  'me  he 
had  notknown  it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's 
Trial 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  invcstitration  of  secrets ; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  (fccipher  the  names 
procured  readers  to  the  po€'m.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  resentment 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Prynen  would  be  endured  with- 
out resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
■haftsot  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 
pointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  "Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse ;"  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
■ays,  falsely,  to  Somcrs,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprightliness.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ''  had 
two  answers,  now  both  forgotten;  one  called 
"Azaria  and  Hushai  ;^^*  the  other,  "Absalom 
Senior.''  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apparently  imputes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  by  quoting  in  his  verse  against  him  the 
second  line.  "Azaria  and  Hushai"  was,  as 
Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  that  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
(^poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "  The  Medal," 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
ignonmiMa  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist  EUkanah  Settle,  who  ban  answered 
'^AlMalom,"  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal ;"  and  published  an 
answer  called  "  The  Medal  reversed,"  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 

*  "  Aziria  and  Huahai  **  waa  wrfuoii  by  Bamasl  For-  I 
dage,  a  drniuatic  yir'ues  of  that  lime.— C.  I 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suflrages  of 
the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame, 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that  the 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and 
canrin^  an  dopy  or  epithaJaminm,  of  which 
the  beginning  anci  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  funeral 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  in 
scribed  upon  his  stone. 

Here  IUm  the  Rival  and  ^ntaganiat  o/Drydm. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  "  Docg,"  in  the 
second  part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel;"  and 
was,  periiaps,  for  his  factions  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de- 
scribe the  glories  of  the  M  ayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deser\'ed  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it 
waspaid  to  his  political  opinions :  for  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  paneg^iicon  the  virtue^  of  Judge 
Jefieries ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  done 
by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poemsi, 
to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settle  the  dates,  would 
be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden's  genius  wai  conmionly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard,  ho  rarely  wntcs  upon 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accessdon  of  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  tlie  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  favours,  Drvden  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  popery,  ^his  at  any  other  time  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm 
Di^y  embraced  popory;  the  two  Rejmolda's 
recipny^ally  converted  one  another;!  and  Chil- 
lingworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and 
study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perKaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  protcstant,  should  by  an  artful 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist, 
oveibome  by  the  sudden  violence  of  neW  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre* 
sentation  which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concnrs  with  interest  He  that  - 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progreaa 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thonsfat 
to  love  truth  onW  for  herself  Yet  it  may  easily 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com- 
mooious  time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  an^  fatal^  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  Whenopinioni 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  argumeufl 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  becomi 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  professioa 

t  Dr.  John  ReynoMlai  who  lived  lemnu  Jsc  L  was  A 
first  a  aealoua  papist,  and  hia  brother  wUUmd  aa  eames 
a  proteatanl ;  but,  by  mutual  diapuuukm,  each  eonrert^r 
the  other.    Sm  Fuller'a  ChurcD  Hlsioi7,  p.  47,  Boo^ 
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would  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with  the 
like  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was  the 
then  state  of  popery ;  ev^ry  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  externa]  appearance 
sufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is 
likewise  an  eleTated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Dryden,  havinff  employed  his  mind^  active 
as  it  was,  upon  difrerent  studies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  want^ 
ratner  skill  Co  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
not  for  man ;  we  most  now  leave  him  to  his 
Judge. 

-  The  priests,  havinj?  strengthened  their  cause  | 
by  so  poweiiul  an  aAerent,  were  not  long  bo- 
fore  theybrou^t  him  into  action.  They  en- 
caged him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers 
found  in  the  stione  box  of  Charles  IL ;  and, 
what  yet  was  han&r,  to  defend  them  against 
StillinfffleeL 

Wkn  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbocffg*s  History  of  the 
Lea^^ ;  which  he  published  with  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  likewise  prefix^  to  the 
English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier :  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  tne  translator. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  inuch 
ef^Mct ;  for  neUher  of  the  books,  I  believe,  were 
ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occamon  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  Q,ueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
vows  to  him  as  her  tutelary  saint 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
tranriate  Varillas*s  ''  Hbtory  of  Heresies ;"  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Ajnswer  ;*  upon  which  Burnet 
makes  the  foUowing  observation  : 

''I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  fiunous  both  for  poetry  and 
eeveral  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translatmg  M.  Ymlu^B  History ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  Refleodons  appesired,  he  discon- 
tinned  'hb  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now,  n  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
eovered  by  ms  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation;  and  this  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  i^ood  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hhids  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
wen  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  historv  and 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  historv  that  the  age  has 
iiroduced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
DOth  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he 
has  gained  much  by  the  change  be  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the 
worst  It  IS  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  sink 
Irom  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals, 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  he  was.    He  has  lately  wreaked  his 


•  TbisisaiBiitake. 
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malice  on  me  for  spoilmg  hb  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  b  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  proritpt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  should  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  hb 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competeot 
judge  in  this  matter,  has.  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Vari]la6*s  favour,  or 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little  by 
it ;  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  horn 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  thb  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  hb  last  employ- 
mmt" 

I  Haying  probaUy  felt  hb  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  try^ 
ing  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  hb  argo- 
ments,  he  might  become  a  more  efficacious  «»> 
fender  of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  vam 
was,  indeed,  one  of  hb  powers ;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op- 
posed to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope 
of  lame,  he  published  "The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figivsd 
by  the  "  milk-white  Hind,**  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  En^iland,  represented  by 
&  PaniheTf  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the- 
ology, appears  at  once  full  of  abeurdity ;  and  it 
was  acc<^ngly  ridiculed  in  the  *' City  Moose 
and  Country  Mouse,**  a  parody,  wntten  by 
Moots^ey  afterwards  E^l  of  Halifax,  and 
^Offff  who  then  gave  the  first  spedmen  of  hb 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  publ^ed  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  ^rst  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Reli- 

gon;"  and  the  third,  **The  Reasons  of  Bdr. 
ains  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conver- 
sion.*' The  first  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  bayes  b  biou^t 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenins,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr* 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  &hcy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  fellow  ;  and  therefore  laid  out  hb  powers 
upon  smaU  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  his 
performances  have  tittle  intrinsic  value,  and  were 
read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialoffues  are  hke  hb  other  works : 
what  sense  or  fcnowledse  they  contaiMd  b  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  which  it  b  exhibited.  €Hie 
great  source  cf  pleasure  b  to  call  Dryden  IMIc 
Buyea,  Ajax,'  wno  happens  to  be  mentioned,  b 
'*  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  slnstd 
as  would  have  fumiuied  half  the  Sing's  army 
with  shoe-leather.*' 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  "Hind 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers;  ''Seen  it  I  Mr. 
Bayes ;  why  I  can  stir  no  when  bat.it  ptursucs 
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•^ ,  it  haunts  me  wone  than  a  pewter-buttoned 
sergeant  dotn  a  decayed  cit.  Sometiines  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  honie 
my  linen  ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no^  it 
lights  my  pijM!  at  a  cofiee-house ;  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancefy<-lane  parcel.  For  your 
comfint,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  ^ij'ff^ 
trmdeaman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  *Tiie 
Worth  of  a  Penny,'  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  revels  in  stewed  apples  and  p^nny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compoeitions 
•rises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  and  affected 
comparisons.  '*  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says 
^fff^,  **  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
oCa  correspondence  with  the  other  sex,  which, 
to  A  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  ianiSic  pecson  to  forbid  seeing 
71u  Ckeuta  and  The  CcmmUtet ;  or  for  my  Loxd 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  rhc  London  CudsoMs."  This  is  the  general 
Btnin,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused 
the  luiour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  for^  past  transac- 
tions :  **  You  b^^,"  says  Cntes  to  Bayes,  *'  a 
very  difierent  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
mattar  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
that  your  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's 

rtnl,  should  employ  ber  hist  efforts  to  justify 
usurpation  df  tne  /ftnd." 
Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dr^den  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjov  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
patsd  blessines.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
IMnediotions  <n  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predio- 
tioos,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how 
tbej  tUL^e  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes. 
and  every  bloasom  of  Popish  hope  was  blasted 
for  ever  oy  the  Revohition.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  loi^^  lanreat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og, 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed;  but  seemed  very  anjjry  that  Shadwell 
Buooeeded  him,  nnd  has  therefore  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exauisitcly 
seiirioal,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"*  of  which  the 
"  Dmciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 

)  tetion,  though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and , 

j   more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  reluted  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 

i    as  diamberlain,  he  was   constrained  to  eject 

Dryden  ihmi  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own 

parse  an  allowance  eoual  to  the  salary.    This  is 

DO  romantic  or  increoible  act  of  generosity ;  a 

handled  a-year  is  often  enough  given  to  claims 

leas  eogent  bv  men  less  iame9  for  hberality. 

\  Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suf- 

-  Ibring  under  a  public  mfliction  ;  and  once  par^ 

j  tiealnrly  demands  respect  for  the  patience  with 

•  AU  Dryden*^  biographers  hare  mladated  this  poem, 
wUeh  Mr.  Malone^  mora  accurate  reeearchea  prove  to 
tafs  been  pobllihsd  oa  (hs  ithof  October,  1683.— C. 
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which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress 
his  bounty ;  but,  if  ho  sufiereid  nothing,  he  should 
not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  rcifn  of  Kine  James,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  Qie  stage,T  being,  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy 
and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  mig&t,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry  ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  lulopting  nis  reli- 
gion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no 
longer  the  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  foi 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waiteo 
about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  ex- 
pecting a  second  revolution,  he  produced  "  Don 
Sebastian"  in  1690;  and  in  the  next  four  years 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires;  and  of 
Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal 
was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
preface,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  Lord 
I)orset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  or  the 
black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  neces- 
sarily including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  mijght  be  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part 
be  ignoranL 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celes- 
tial interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  and 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  as 
Boileau*  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defect, 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginnlhg  which  is  to  prevail ; 
for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  en- 
chantod  wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  great 
difliculty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  nrotection  of  angels,  he  must 
fight  in  defence  ot  indubitable  righL  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  is  reason- 
ably to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instructions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condi 

t  "  Albion  and  Albanns*'  most  however  bo  except 
ed<.-R. 
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tion  of  sach  an  undertaking,  a  pubfie  8tii)end, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
ihe  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  steal- 
ing; "only,"  says  he,  "the  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnojr's  "Art  of  Painting"  into 
Enelish  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
tohare  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous colleciion  of  cntical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

*  In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Vir&;il  :  and.  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  ^'  Pastonds"  to  the 
Lord  Clifibrd,  the  "Qeorgics"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "JEneid"  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulmve.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavisn  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
Tation. 

Tins  translation  was  censured  by  Milboume, 
a  derryman,  styled  by  Pone  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics," because  hie  exhibited  nis  own  version  to  be 
eoropared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

ELis  last  work  was  his  "Fables,"  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  toe  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he 
oblired  himself^  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 


In  this  Tohnne  is  comprised  the  well-known 
''Ode  on  St  Cecilia*s  Day,"  which,  as  appear^ 
ed  by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fbrtniehtin  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  uiis  to  the  patience  and  dilieience 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
*'Uiad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fkll,  the  reader  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  MbJj  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
tells  os^  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Qietrard 
Strt^if  of  a  mortifieation  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
Tezatioas  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
whkfa,  at  the  end  of  Congre  ve's  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  creoit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  aeoount  transfbrred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary: 

"  Mr.  Drvden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Dr.  lliomas  Smrat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
chealer  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  widow,  tbat  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all 
the  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifiuc  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charioi  Dryden  her  son.  that,  if  Uiey  would 
^e  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would 
mter  him  with  a  gentleman's  pnvate  fVmeial, 


and  aflerwards  bested  ^:w9  hundred  pounds  oa 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they 
had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  tha 
Saturday  following  the  company  came;  tha 
corpse  was  put  mto  a  velvet  hearse ;  and 
eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.  When  they  were  just  reaoy  to 
move,  the  Lord  Jefieries,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferiesr,  with  some  of  his  rakish, 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was:  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
'  What,  shall  Diyden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  hb  buried  after  this 
private  manner!  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  nis  inieiw 
ment,  which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  oa 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'  The  gaa* 
tlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochestei's  fiivour,  nor  of  the  Loid 
Halifax's  generous  de8i|[n^  (they  both  having^ 
out  of  respect  to  the  famdy,  enjoined  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches^ 
and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Lady's 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  saia ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  rowiaf 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granta^  ^Tka 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  alaO| 
and  the  lady  being  imder  a  sudden  surprias^ 
fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  har* 
speech,  she  cried,  JiTo,  no :  *  Enou^  gentlemen,' 
replied  he;  'my  Lady  is  very  good,  she  ia]r% 
Go,  go.'  She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength^  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carrr 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  m 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  saad 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His  dire^ 
tions  were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabetn  and  her  son  remained  ineon* 
solable.  The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Drydea 
waited  on  the  Lord  Haiiftuc  and  the  Bishops  la 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself^  by  relating  tha 
real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  tha 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready- 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  withooi 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  thnt 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embahnmentwiil^ 
out  receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefieriea  s 
'who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  tumea 
it  <^  with  an  ilt-natured  jest,  saying,  that  thoaa 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  froUc  da- 
eerved  no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  midbt  do  what  he  pleased  with 
the  corpse.  Upon  tnis  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  thrsa^ 
ened  to  hnj^  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  m> 
turned  it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it.    He  then  addressed  the  Loid 


B»Bftx  and  the  Blihop  of -Roebeiier,  who  &b- 
Mdotelr  refuMd  Lo  do  any  thing  in  iu  In  ihi? 
diMreu  Or.  Garth  sent  Tar  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
lem  of  physicians,  and  propog«l  a  funeral  by 
tiiD«ri|iUi)n,  lo  which  himsfilf  set  a  moit  nnbl; 
exampfi.'.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Dri.J.n's  derease,  was  appointed  for  Ide 
intennejir.     Dr.  Qarlh  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 

'     College,  ore r  the  corpse  ;  whidi 

-  .<-.  ^  i.i..y  1,^  g  numeroua  train 
r,  Mr. 

Cbule*  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  llie  Lord 
J«feriea,  who  refusing  to  anawer  it,  he  sunt 
•••ei»l  others  and  went  often  himwlfj  but  could 
lUntkereet  a  letter  delivered  nor  admittance  to 
him  ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
since  hia  Lordship  refused  to  anawpr 

a    genlleoiBn,    that  he   would  watrh 

•n    opportunitv   (a   meet    and    fig^lit  off-hand, 
thoogli  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lon&hip   hearing,    lell    the   town ;    and    ^^ 
Charles  Dryden  could  nonr  have  the  satisfs 
lion  of  meeting  him,  thnu^  he  sought  it  till  I: 
dMtll  wiih  the  ulmnsl  application." 

peanwiih  no  great  evidence;  nor  have  I  tn 
with  any  eonfiminlion,  but  in  a  letter  of  Fb 
qubar ;   and  ho  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
Urnlen  was  tumultuary  and  confused. 
Supposing  the  story  true. 


ttftt  the  gradual  chan^  of  manners, 
pocapUble  in  the  pi  - 
oUftrent  tiraea,  and  < 


lough  ii 


n  the  process,  appears  grcni 
;b,  and  those  not  very  distant,  a 
ttnnpared.     If  at  this  time  a  yoiuig  drunki 
lord  aboiild  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity 
a  mapiilircnt  funcro.1,  what  would  be  the  ever 
but  that  he  would  be  justled  out  of  the  way,  and 
umpelleil  to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust  himself 
into  a  bouse  he  would  be  sent  mughlyaway ;  and 
^lal  ia  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
Inna,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  Autaral  of  a  man  hke  Dryden,  would  not, 
Ibr  lush  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 

tTibation3.t 

He  Wbs  buried  among  the  Doels  in  Westmin- 
Mer  Abbey,  where,  though  the  Duke  of  Nevr- 
cutle  had  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Coo^rare  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
(brhtsiniemion  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
b*  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the  Duke  of 


•  An  snrllEr  iccounl  cf  Drydsn's  runtra 

■be**  dtvl,  ihaugfa  KiLtmiu  ihe  circunuuno 

esdsd  k,  is  ^jirii  bi  Edwud  Wud,  wbo  Jn 

ton  Bfj,-  iMitiiubsd  In  ITM,  nlsiei,  ihu  <• 

.    afeiB  i(«  ivui  M.  Ttrlamvm  tt  soltma  n 

■uttafwih'?  end  DrCBSDCsr/-lai 


i-.la:! 


Mar,  wbkh,  scenr'diniu  JalinH,  was'VwflIn  di 
attsr  Us  deuiH.  and  sEowi  how  loivlila  (uiHTSi  Ru 

(Mjh)  iij  lubicrjHlBB ;  btu  eorapUnisnu  Lord  Jelte 
IhraDgHu sn  ondensklnc.  H>alaoBa^,thuih*ea 

idsaiibTiiig  Imh  naffinfovu  thsaaU,  whkh,  bi 
Mflsau,  ptwluced  s  numlScuIan  Id  his  lif. — H. 

fin  lbs  r;)iii,^r  or  ihe  Collefs  oT  Fhvstduu,  Is 
MtowlDt  "UTT :  "  M*r  a,  tTW.    t^imkOa  CsasorHs 

ttai  Mr.  DcTdin  af;lu  ^x  anirA  iWlht  Coflsf  < 


Buddnehanwhire  gSTB  him  «  tablel,  inwtibed 
onlv  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Ladv  Elizabeth  Howard, 
datt^ler  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  with  cir- 
cunutancco,  accordiag  to  the  aalire  imputed  lo 
Lord  Somera,  not  very  honaurahle  to  either 
party:  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth  ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
acroaa  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  "The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold."  He  is  said  lohav* 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli- 
gious order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden's  sin- 
eerily,  in  his  second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to 
his  eofts.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  prt^ 
fession  in  himself  ia  not  likely  lo  convert  others ; 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualified,  in  1693,  lo  ap- 
»«r  among  the  translatois  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
have  been  taught  some  rehgioo  before  tbeir  fa- 
ther's change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  1  know  not  any  ac- 
cotint ;  of  his  mind,  the  porlrail,  which  has  been 
left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fa- 
miliarity, is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  "He  was," 
we  are  told,  "of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  injuriei^ 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliauim  with  thooe 
who  had  offended  bim.  His  friendship,  whera 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  venr  easy,  of  veiy  pleasiitg  access  j  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  indent  in  his 
advances  to  others  ;  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever. 
He  waa  therefore  teas  known,  and  cotisequently 
bis  character  became  more  liable  to  misappre- 
henaioiiB  and  misrepresentations:  he  was  Tery 
mtxlesi,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  lo  his  equals  or  auperiort.  Aj 
his  reacting  had  been  very  exteasive,  so  was  ha 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  had  read.     He  was  not  more  possessed 


if  kno^led^  than  he  w 
lut  then  Ins  commuaid 


pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  convsraalion,  but 
pust  such,  and  went  so  far,  ao,  by  the  natural 

of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  en- 

j,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  reijuired. 

ras  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 

in  of  the  errors  of  any  wnlrr  who  thought 

fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 

' '  admit  the  repreheasions  of  others,  in  respect 

'ersi^ts  or  mistakes." 


have  excited  that  fondness  in  ttidi  a  mind  ii  .._ 
•mall  degree  atpniut.  The  dispoaition  of  Dry- 
den, however,  is  ahown  in  his  charecter  rather 
as  It  eihibiied  itself  in  cursory  convenatian, 
than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  unporlanl  parti 
of  Ufa.  His  plocabihty  and  his  friendship  in- 
deed were  solid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congnve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can 
from  other  teatimomss,  and  particulorlr  fitan 
those  notices  which  Drydan  has  verj  liMnlly 
given  us  of  himself 

The  modeMy  which  mode  him  ao  slow  to  ad 
ntne^  and  so  easy  lo  be  repulae^  wae  oerttinly 
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no  tnsfnoion  of  deficient  merit,  or  uncoDMioufl- 1  were.  Carte  has  not  faU,  bat  oertainly  the  oon* 
ness  of  his  own  value :  he  appears  to  have   vivial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.    He  was  in- 


known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
on  his  own  powers  and  performances.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  offer  his  convej^sation,  because  he 
expected  it  to  be  solicited  :.  and  he  retired  from 
a  cold  reception,  not  submissive,  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  othia  own  greatness  as 
made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

EUs  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  ostentatiousness  :  he  is  diligent  enough  U> 
remind  the  world  oC  nis  merit,  and  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  ;  but  his  self4X>mmendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
eonfUlenoe  in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea» 
lousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and  in- 
•idiousnesa;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
mcitini*:  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he 
night  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  him.  ^ 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
H  is  moely  eoniectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
mits no  prool^  why  should  we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  pre- 
aidinr  orer  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
the  (ustribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
ment is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
and  instruct  j  but  thereis  reason  to  believe  that 
his  eommonieation  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tertaining. He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company;  and  one  of  nis  cen- 
surers  makes  him  say, 

If  or  wifl^  nor  1ot»  coaU  over  seo  me  gay ; 
To  wrfcug  tand,  I  knew  not  what  to  uy. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts : 
whose  baahfolncss  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
mdkn  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speak- 
ing is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
clmnicter  makes  them  unwilliiig  to  utter  at 
hazard  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not bereealfed. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
his  mteDeetaal  treasures  were  great,  though 
they  were  lodked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  Hia 
thoughts,"  when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  fiMt,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
choose,  and  which  to  Teject."  Such  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  tuk ; 
yet  we  imMt  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himselfl 
But^  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  anpeart  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  the  higjiest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
Iw  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they 


deed  reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  g^eat :  and  Horace  will  support  bim 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  esti- 
mated by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perferments  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanityt  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  persoiml  figency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character :  he  abettea  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent? 

His  works  afibrd  too  many  examples  of  dis«  o 
solute  licentiousness  and  abject  adulation;  but  \ 
they  were  probably,  Jiki  his  merriment,  artifi- 
cial and  constrained;  the  efl*ects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  plea- 
sure. ^ 
Of  ihe  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and    \ 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked- 
ness for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in    | 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  de- 
pravity.    Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  onn- 
not  be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion.    What  consolation  can^  had,  Dryden 
has  aflbrded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance.  / 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I  "^  * , 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
eoualled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  under^ 
taken  the  task  of  praise,  he  no  lon^r  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  jpatrcm. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  diA  ~ 
fuse  perfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  aU 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  mecomess  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  ^reat  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homa^,  and  bnngs  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  deugfated  widi  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgment  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  a^inst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  rever- 
ence, and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is 
alwa3rs  intorminffled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  smlen  growl  ot  resentment,  or  » 
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querulous  mumrar  of  dutren.  His  woria  are 
undervalued,  his  merit  it  unrewarded,  and  ^  he 
has  fcw  thanks  to  pay  Ids  stars  that  he  was 
bom  among  EngUsomen."  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuous^  sometimes  resent- 
ful, and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives  iast- 
Ine  importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  them- 
•efves,  would  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  oflen  depart ;  his 
complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repellW ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  fibel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself  ^ 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  included ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex- 
celled. « 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he 
lias  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles." To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
dsins,  he  makes  little  reply  :  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things,  than 
the  claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  "  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;*'  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meanmg"  of  what 
ne  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  sajrs,  with  great 
ealmness  and  candour,  *'  I  have  pleaded  ^dity 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  tn:dy  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
pro&neness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  hun  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  wul  be  glad  of  my  repentance."  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfi^  he  lefl  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
aSterity,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
Which  ''he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons :"  and  diargeis  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "  Arthiv"  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
irenal,  "  though  he  had,"  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefaclor,  but 
Instead  of  it  to  traduce  roe  in  a  libeL" 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him* 
^m  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit ;"  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
daiciency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
ihould  be  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 

rints  masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
li^tor  debased. 

ifFb  tms,  thst  when  the  eoane  and  worthleaa  droea 
|i]Nir(*d  aw^f,  there  wtll  be  mighty  loea ; 
S*ea  Congreve,  Soitthern,  manly  Wycherly, 
When  thua  refln*d  will  grieroua  aufTerera  be. 
lato  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  tomes, 
Whst  honrtd  ilsnch  will  rise,  what  nolaome  fhmee  ! 
BcNT  wttl  Iw  iteink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
^mA  wlekadi  srinure  shall  be  purgM  away ! 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition  \ 
bot  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
llM  censure,  beguming  thus : 


Bm  what  remahM  wfl]  bs  so  pore,  twMi  bear 
Th*  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden 
imputes  Kis  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milboume  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms, 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  iust  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficient "  He  pretends  a  queu-rel  to  me,  thai  I 
have  fallen  foul  d{>on  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  panion  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adver- 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him. 

"As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them ; 
Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
infamy." 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  his 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 
priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  raised 
nim  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Ttapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrifioer  in  the 
"  G^rgics"  the  kdjf  kuUher  :  the  translation  is 
not  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  Trapp's  anjger  arises 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author^  but  the  priest ; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  foUies  of  paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  truuL 

Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priestiiood  is  imputed  by 
Langoaine,  and  I  think  oy  Brown,  to  a  repulse 
which  he  suffisred  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  ''Fables," 
that  he  never  designed  to  enter  into  the  church ; 
and  such  a  denial  he  would  not  have  hazarded^ 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  religion,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.  His 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  whicL  with  all 
the  allowance  that  can  be  imule  for  diaracteis 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  prc&neness  is  the 
effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  conversa* 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  bO 
wicked  as  fisir  he  durst.  When  he  profeasiMl 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pi«tend 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  tne  fun* 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations^  he  was  much  more  disturbed  by 
the  importunities  of  want.  His  com^^nts  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repeat^,  ei^er  with 
the  dejection  of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless 
misery,  or  the  indignation  of  ment  dairning  itt 
tribute  trota  mankmd.  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  a^  whicn  could  imjMsa  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  sol^ 
citations  without  necessity 
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imprudenoe,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  part 
of  lus  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
ble estimate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the 
salary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  JTames  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  libend ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
f»romises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
•n  the  profits  (^  the  morrow. 

Of  lus  pJays  the  profit  was  not  great :  and  of 
Che  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  intel- 
ligence can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

''  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Drjden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the 
earn  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
■idention  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
eaid  John  Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  wh^n  mushed,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  arc 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson*s  possession. 
And  1  do  hereby  fiuther  promise,  and  engage ' 
myself  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
end  fifty  ptinmM  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
mdnmktninn,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
Che  aeoond  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 


"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  aealy  this  SOth  day  of  March,  169S-9. 

''Jacob  Tonson. 
''Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
first  duly  stanmed,  pursuant 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  pre- 
sence of 

"Ben-Portloek, 
WilL  Congreve." 

"March  84,  169a 
"Beoeived  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
mm  of  two  hundred  sixu-eight  pounds  fifteen 
flhiUings,  in  porauance  of  an  agreement  for  ten 
thouauid  verses,  to  be  ddiverea  by  me  to  the 
•aid  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
livered to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
Juiodnd  «xty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
tbsee  hundiM  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•eoood  impiessMMi  of  the  fiiresaid  ten  thousand 


"  I  say,  received  by  me, 
"  John  bryden. 
"Witness,  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred'and  fifty  guineas,  at  II.  1«.  6d. 
H  8681.  150. 

It  im  mandest,  firom  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
l|y|t  it  relates  to  the  ?olume  o(  <*  Fables,'*  which 
eootains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
which  Iherefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
allerwaids  enlaiged. 

I  hare  becaa  told  of  another  letter  yet  remain- 


money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  whidihe  had  ordered 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  midLer  would  not  leave 
without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de- 
pendence. Drvden  had  probably  no  recourse  in 
ois  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par- 
ticular character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  tracers  was  much  less 
libend  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  person  entering 
the  house.  "  This,"  said  Dryden,  *'  is  Tonson. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  eoes 
away  :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  wnich 
I  promised  him :  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected, 
I  must  suffer  all  the  maeness  to  whicn  his  re- 
sentment can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  be- 
sides the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Denick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  "  Fables*' 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchess 
of  Ormond  ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
magnificenc^  of  that  splendid  family ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  fortv  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of 
"Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of  the  >Exche-> 
quer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain  :  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
fiu^es,  he  complains  of  those,  who,  being  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  the  Pnnce's 
bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guish in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slieht  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  little.     Of  the  only  two  men  ^ 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally  1 
known,  one  told  mo  that  at  the  house  which  he  I 
freauented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  ap*  | 
peal  upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him :   j 
and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed   chair,  .' 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fiire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.    This  is  all  the  . 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded; 
me.  j 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  InT 
the  present  a^,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  tne  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himselC  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  juoictu  astrcJogy.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narra- 
tive or  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ftd- 
fiUed ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  hie  t 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stsn  Is  jpaaL— 
No«r  frequent  trines  the  hap|4er  fishts  aroofif , 
And  high-rafted  Jove,  firom  hia  dark  prison  freed. 
Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  htm^ 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed. 
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'  He  has  etsewhere  ■hown  hi«  attention  to  the 
planetary  powefa  ;  -and  in  the  preface  to  his 
''  Fables**  nas  endeavoured  obUqnely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  nar- 
rative, leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  prac- 
tice. 

So  slig^ht  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which 
I  have  ^en  able  tocollect  concerning  the  private 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
English  j^neration  must  mention  with  reverence 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet 


V 


Drtden  may  be  properiy  considered  as  the 
father  of  Elnglisn  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  ereatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  mrough 
lifb  and  nature  b^  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarelv  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach 
M^hem. 

l^  Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in 
'  I  the  dajTS  of  EUizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham, 
{  from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a 
I  few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
'  ley;  but  Dryden's  "Essay  on  %amatic  Po- 
;  etry"  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 

•  ontheart  of  vniting. 

**  He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  a^e  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  in- 
struction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few^  who 
nad  gathered  them  partly  from  the  anaents, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by 
chance. 
*"    A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 

•  loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.     Of  an  opinion 

*  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
'  to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised, 
'  the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once 
..  made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the 

I~  appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rite  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 
To  judse  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
■    port  ourselves  to  his  time,  ana  examine  what 

•  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  tnem.  That  which 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difiicult  at  another.  Dry- 

;   den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 

•  country  what  it  wanted  before :  or  rather,  he 
^  imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
*:  them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly 
oy  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  art^ 
fully  variegated  with  successive  representatione 


of  opporite  probabilitiee,  00  enlivened  with 
imagery,  so  brightened  vrith  iUastrations.  His 
portraits  of  the  Elnfflish  dramatists  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  ana  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  cnticism;  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Ltonginus,  on  the  attestation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  DemoelhenesL  j 
fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited 
a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  aU 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  diflused  and  paraphrased  this 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed  I>ry- 
den's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criti- 
cism of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of.  theo- 
rems, nor  a  rcrae  detection  of  faults,  which  per^ 
haps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  commit- 
ted ;  but  a  ^ay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where  1 
delight  is  mmgled  wiu  instruction,  and  where 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his 
power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  efiect  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  per- 
haps never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians, 
«  malim  cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere  ;"  that  "it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feel 
at  the  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Ry- 
mer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wan-^ 
dering  in  quest  of  Truth ;  wnom  we  find,  if  we  i 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance :  ] 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  re-  \ 
wards  itself ;  we  are  led  only  throu|[h  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer, 
takes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  her  habit  Dryden's  criticism  has 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Rymer*8  has  the  fero- 
city of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions 
by  expenence  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his 
mind  stored  with  principles  ajid  observationB ;  he 
poured  out  his  knowleoge  with  little  labour:  for 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  01  his 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To  write  etn  emorc, 
with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpe- 
tual touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think, 
no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
occasional.  In  his  goieral  precepts,  whidide- 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  stractura 
of  the  numan  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader ; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  were 
sometimes  interested,  sometiflMs  negligent,  mnd 
sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reaseo 
that  Trapp,  speakiog  of  the  pfajsea  which  he  b^ 
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■towi  oa  Ptlunon  and  Arcite,  says,  **Noiviiinis 
fndiciuiii  Drydeni  de  poemate  qiiodam  Chaaeeri, 
palchro  sane  Ulo,  et  admodnm  landando,  mmi- 
rum  qaod  nan  modo  vera  epicam  fit,  sed  Iliada 
etiam  atque  £neada  sqnet,  imo  ra^ret  Sed 
noTimiui  eodem  tempore  Tin  iUine  maximi  non 
temper  accuratissimas  esse  ceasorae,  nee  ad  se- 
verUnmam  entices  nonnam  exactas ;  illo  jndice 
id  plerumqae  optimam  est,  quod  nunc  pne  mani- 
bus  habet,  et  in  quo  none  occapatur." 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
■elt  His  ddTence  and  desertion  of  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  re- 
laariis  on  Pope's  *'  Odyssey,"  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Diy- 
den*s  preface  to  the  "JEneid,"  in  favour  of 
translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
he  fomts  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
**  Iliad^**  some  years  afterward,  he  departed  from 
Ins  own  decinon,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
are  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  de- 
clares that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
morality  to  a  oomic  poet 

His  remarks  oa  ancient  or  modem  writers  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
venificalion  of  Ovid  with  that  or  Claudian  has 
been  verrjastly  censured  by  Sewel.*  His  com- 
parisoii  ifthiB  nrst  line  of  Virsil  with  the  first  of 
Statins  b  sot  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soil 
■ad  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statins  mad, 
if  he  bad  beard  bim  thundering  out 

Qua  ■upeiliupudto  moles  geminau  colosao. 

Status  peibaps  heats  himself^  as  he  proceeds, 
to  exagaeration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doubtadly  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  ooadenned  him  to  straw  for  oae  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  iastance,  and  the 
fint  thatooconed  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  haxard ;  he 
cited  Qorboduc,  which  he  had  never  seen ;  gives 
a  false  aooonnt  of  Chapman's  versification ;  and 
discxyven,  in  the  preCiMse  to  his  <<  Fables,"  that 
he  traaabfed  the  first  book  of  the  « Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  win  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  i^t  advaaees  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinigaished  himself  at  Westminster  under 


the  toicion  of  Basby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  beigbt  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
grnamar-scbools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Caii»> 
bridge;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed^  that  hie  skill  in 
the  andeat  languages  was  deficieat,  conu>ared 
with  that  of  common  students ;  but  his  scholas- 
tie  acqouitions  seem  not  proportionate  to  his  op- 
poitaiiitiea  and  abilities.  He  could  not.  like 
Miboa  gr  Cowley,  have  made  his  name  iliustriF 
ous  flsersly  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  a 
few  books,  aad  those  such  as  he  in  the  beaten 
track  of  n^aikr  study  ;  from  which,  if  ever  he 
defMuts^  he  IS  in  danger  of  losmg  himself  in  ua- 
kaJDwa  regions. 


to  Ovid's  <«  ICeismoiplKMM.**— Ur.  J. 
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In  his  dialogue  on  the  drumu  be  pronounces 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
^  Medea"  is  not  Ovid's,  bettiuse  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  pathetic.  He  mif^t  have 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Gluintilian  as  the  work  of 
Seneca  ;  and  the  only  line  which  remains  in 
Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 
plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already 
known  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discus- 
sions can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it ; 
or  superfictal,  which  by  what  he  gives,  shows 
what  lie  wanted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastfly  collected, 
and  ne^ligenUy  scattered. 

Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  laniruiehes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  withknow- 
leoge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations.     There  is 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes  ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  veiy 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.    Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural  v 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence :  yet    \ 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden      \ 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and      , 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  s 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  di-   '. 
gestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  pennitted  nothing  to  ^ 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost    A  mind  ^ 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  alwajrs  active,  to 
which  every  understanding  was  proud  to  be  as* 
sociated,  and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge tnan  by  tne  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.    I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them ;  but  that    ^ 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetoositf  of  his 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  spe^y  instructors  : 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  ana 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  sjrstematicaL 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  transferred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles: 

His  conrerMlion.  wit,  snd  pans. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblMt  useful  srts, 

Were  such,  dead  aiuhore  could  noc  five. 

But  habicndee  of  thoee  that  lire : 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  { 

He  dralnHl  Dom  ell,  and  all  thejr  knew, 
Hie  apprebeneioDs  qi^ck,  hie  judgment  true ; 

That  the  moet  learnM  whh  shame  confeee 
His  knowledge  more,  hie  reading  onljr  leee. 


S"' 


this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
ot  undertake  to  give  it;   the  atoms  of 


OfaU 

I  will  not —  o-  -  -  , 

probability,  of  whidi  my  ojMnion  has  been 
formed,  Ke  scattered  over  all  his  works :  and  by 
hira  who  thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice, 
his  works  mu«t  be  perused  with  very  dose  atten- 
tion* ,  ^     .  • 

Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occupies 

almoet  all  his  prose,  ezoept  thoee  pages  wbidi 
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be  hai  devoted  to  his  patrons ;  but  none  of  bis 
pire&ces  were  ever  thoi^gfat  tedious.    The^r  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
pauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
delled; every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chanoe, 
;     though  it  ftilfs  into  its  proper  place.    Nothing  Ls 
\    cold  or  languid ;  the  wnole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
]   rigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  groit, 
A  is  splendid.     He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
I  himself  too  frequently;    but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
by  the  play  of  images,  and  the  spriirhtliness  of 
expression.     Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
harsh ;  and  though  since  his  earlier  works  more 
than  a  century  has  pitesed,  they  have  nothing 
^et  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 

manner — such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 

as  may  be  easily  noted.    Dryden  is  always  «i- 

9iher  and  the  same  ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 

'    time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 

\  appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 

>  pmsing  with  clearness  what  he  thmks  with 

viflour.    His  style  could  cot  easily  be  imitated, 

eiuier  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 

equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 

or  discriminative  characters.    The  beauty  who 

is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 

features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged 

resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration with  whi|^  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
*  every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the 
MDtiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English 
poetry. 

^  After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
•od  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller 
and  Denham;  they  had  shown  that  long  dis- 
eoorses  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  con- 
sUtod  not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do  7  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
oomposition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  rejpilarity,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety 
in  word  and  thought 

Every  lan^affe  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  itself  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elesant  and  gross  ; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  ot  these  difibrent 
parts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style. 
But,  if  we  except  a  tew  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  ori^al  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  dehcacy  of  selec- 
tion was  little  known  to  our  authors :  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion ;  and 
eveiT  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
miffht  offer  him. 
^  There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
^  den  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use, 
and  free  from  the  harahneM  of  terms  appropri- 
ate to  particular  arts.    Word^  too  familiar,  or 


tooremote,defeat  thepnrpoeeof  apoet  From 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
impressions,  or  delightfiil  images  ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  neany  strangers,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguishea  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted  :  we  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of 
speech ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
the  bramble,  or  diflerent  colours  had  not  beea 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  WaUer  and  Den- 
ham coiud  have  overborne  the  prejudices  which 
had  lonff  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were  , 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The.'  < 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  con-  * 
sidered  as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dryden  ;  I 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English  i 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  ita  (< 
former  savagenras.  •  -^ 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan<4 
gua^e  is  venr  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  wero  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ;  Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  a» 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the 
English  **  Metamorphoses*'  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood  hie 
autlwr,  with  so  little  re^jraxd  to  the  grandeur  ol 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  bis  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  aV  ^ 
servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  autlion.  It- 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  .^,  rsi 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  translation. 

When  lan^ages  are  formed  upon  diflerent 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla*- 
tion  may  be  coheidered  as  the  best  |  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  nstural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  some- 
thinff  equivalent  "  Translation,  therefore,**  says 
Dryden,  *'  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase.** 

All  polishea  Ian|ruage8  have  different  styles ; 
the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  num- 
ble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  the 
resemblance  which  Dryden  pnncipally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's 
thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
wottid  have  given  them^  had  his  langua£;e  been 
English :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  tobe  soft- 
en^ ;  hyperoolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententioos  affectation  to  have  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like  his 
author ;  it  b  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

The  ceasonableness  of  these  ntles  seems  sufili- 


dent  far  their  vindiotian ;  and  the  eSkctti  ptn- 
duced  b;  obierving  Ibem  were  ao  lupp]*.  Ibi-f  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  ever  oppoMd  hut 
b;  Sir  Edwsrd  Shnbame,  a  man  whosa  leain- 
ing  WM  giCBter  th»n  hii  powcre  of  pnetry,  BHil 
who,  being  better  qonllfii^  to  gite  [be  mcaninij 
tbui  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  hat  introduced  his 
Tcnion  of  three  tngediss  bj  ■  defence  of  close 
translation.  The  authoiitj  of  Horace,  whir)i 
the  new  Iranalatoni  cited  in  defence  of  tbcir 
practice,  ho  hoa,  bj-a  judicioiueiplanatioiulaken 
fairly  from  them ;  but  reaaon  wanta  not  Horact 
to  support  it. 

1 1  aeldom  happens  that  all  the  necesaar;  cauees 
concur  to  any  great  eflect:  will  ie  wanting  to 

Cowei,  or  power  to  wilt,  or  both  are  impeded 
J  eitem&l  obitructiona.  The  eiigemaes  in 
vhlch  Diyden  was  condemoed  to  pass  his  lil'^ 
are  reaaonably  auppoeed  to  have  blaatfld  hia  gc- 
Dins,  to  have  driven  out  his  works  ia  a  state  of 
immatuiity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full- 
blown eleganee  which  longer  growth  woaU  have 

FoTOitT,  like  other  rtsid  powera,  is  aometinu^s 
too  haatUT  accused.  If  the  eicelleaee  of  Dry- 
den's  woiKb  was  leaaened  by  hia  indigence,  tbtii 
number  was  increased  :  and  I  know  not  bow  i| 
will  be  ptvred,  that  if  he  had  written  less  )i\- 
would  h»B  written  better;  or  that,  indeed,  hi' 
would  hare  undergone  the  (oil  of  an  autlior,  if 
he  had  not  been  solicited  by  aomethlng  autrfi 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

Sot,  aa  is  said  by  hia  "  Sebastian," 

WbU had bHB,W unknown;  iihuli,  sppMn. 

I  W«  know  that  Drydon's  several  productionB 
I  WKt  •■>  laaity  auceesKre  eipedienta  tor  lus  sup- 
'  port:  his  plays  wMc  thefefore  ofton  bonowed ; 
i  BBd  lus  poMiM  ware  almost  all  occasionaL 

In  an  occasioDal  perlbimance  no  bdght  of 
eicelIeDC«  can  be  expected  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever (iatile  ia  itsdf,  and  however  stored  with 
■o^uisitioaa.  B«  whose  work  is  general  amt 
arbitmiT  has  the  dxNce  of  his  matter,  and  takr^ 

that  which  b 

bast  qaalifie^  ,     . 

is  at  liberty  to  delay  bis  publl 

— tiafiod  hi''-—' J"^ — 


m  to  display  and  decorate, 
lelay  bis  publication  till  I 
nda  and  himself,  till  he  hi 

Iboughts  by  subsequent  ex 

atkm,  and  ^lisbed  away  UKwe  faults  which  t^e 


1  till  he  ban 

f,  till  he  has  r«- 

brmed  hk  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  examin- 


preeipitai>ee  of  ardent  couiposition  is  likely  to 
le«e  bohiiMl  iL  Virgil  is  retated  to  have  pourr>d 
out  a  grvst  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and 
to  hsv«  [MBaad  the  daj  in  reducing  them  to 

The  oceanonal  poet  is  drcunisctibed  by  llie 
narnnraeas  of  hia  subject.  Whatever  can  hap- 
pen to  BMn  has  happened  lO  oftea,  that  little 
lenMins  tat  fancy  or  invention.  Wc  hsve  been 
all  bom ;  we  uve  most  of  us  been  mamsd ; 
and  so  nan*  bave  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
ean  sopph'W  few  materials  Gu  a  poet  In  the 
fctaof  fiHOMllMpablio  baa  an  inteTeat;  and 
«fa«hMMMlaltM«,ar  food  or  esa,  Hie  poets 
•—*-■— -"  tedabi^HHfbrlhaHDBe. 

tew^M.Ca  : 

I  bf  natan,ar^  fateM,i 
—A  said  b«Em.    Evan  war 


monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  tbiae  oraa- 
ments  that  have  graced  hia  pradecesaors. 

Not  only  mstier  but  time  la  wanting.  The 
poem  must  nni  be  delayed  till  the  occanon  is 
foTEOtttn.  The  lueity  mnmenls  of  animated 
imagmation  cannut  be  nltended  ;  elegances  sitd 
iiluairationa  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  compiHiilion  miiit  be  despatch- 
ed, while  converaalion  is  yet  busy,  ond  admira- 
~~  fresh;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some 
should  lay  hold  upon  muiklnd. 


sr  the  praise  both  ol 


ning  and  faci 


Ocuai 

lity  ;for        _  

and  must  be  furnished  immediately  f 
treasures  of  ihe  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public 
ei-ent  which  coUed  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers;  His  heroic  stanzas  hsve  beauties  and 
defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though 
not  always  proper,  ihow  a  mind  replete  with 
ideas  |  the  nuim>ers  are  amooth  ;  and  the  die* 
tion,  if  not  altogether  comet,  is  elegant  and 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  k- 
lurile  author,  though  "  Oondibert "  never  i^ 
■arsto  haTe  been  popular;  and  from  Dovenant 
I  learned  to  please  hia  ear  wiih  a  stanza  of 
ur  lines  altemslelv  rhymed. 
Dryden  very  early  formed  hia  versification ; 
ere  are  in  thia  early  production  no  Iracea  of 
Dnne'a  or  Jonaoa'a  ruegednCKS  ;  but  he  did  not 
aoon  free  his  minil  from  the  ambiiion  of 

forced  conceits.     In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 

ti<Hi,  be  says  of  the  King's  exile. 

He,  toH'd  by  ftu, 
ill  Uh  UD  inu  a  pil(riBiB(e. 

And  alterwarda,  lo  show  how  virtue  and  wia> 

dom  are  increaaed  by  adversity,  he  makes  thii 


:k  Umsloasai 


His  praise  of  Monk's  deileritr 
ich  a  clusler  of  thoughts  unalUed 
Lhcr,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily 


ThuspeKlkeaD  by  one  sllghi  uich  rHinre 
aail]6a  10  thai  chund  Act  Ihai  wepi  belbn. 

A*  (intj  frann,  lor  fancy  u  subdue : 

Bin,  when  mirseln*  lo  ailLon  we  beiifc", 

II  ebuiu  Ibi  ninl  Uka  roM  Ihal  ehanlau  maf  s 

Hno  bard  wa.  ibea  hft  luk,  «  oace  lo  Im 

What  in  i)w  bodv  nunnl  »  »«  < 

Msn'a  ikrchiwi  djMiiitiJr  dill  ordain 

The  cliaTn^  ormcarrea.  ner^ea,  and  Drthflbrahl, 

THrough  vie.iw.  MnJ«iuaplrli.iinH.pniaa 


■TwaJlHll  Ib«  b-ty  wodnrt  Ufa  Jaf, 
Bui  *a  *-I^<"'''<'^"'J'*-«S. 
He.  liiiaa  PWaiH  angler,  IFi  be  tfpalt. 
Would  m  KaiB  alav  awhUe  upsn  Iba  ksok. 
Our  healihful  raod  iha  BHiHsh  labaan  ihia^ 
/  "nr.i*Ubncln(  *bai  h  Rra^bl  *rtg3. 

VhUs  fiviTlni  pshs  vsnoDitc*  the  hOMMH  I 
Daaf  M  M^afiJaihaTaHOi  i^Jtalll. 


He  had  not  yet  levned,  indaed  h«  dstm- 
laamed  well,  M  forbear  tha  improper  luB  of  my- 
tbldogy-    AJfler  bkring  rawardeo  Ih*  heKttieB 


And  Bfterwards  mentioni  one  of  the  dk 

paBages  of  Sacred  Hiatory. 
Other  coneeiu  Ihere  are,  loo  cnrio 

quite  omicted ;   as, 

For  bt  aiampla  oioa  wa  •lan'd  beftin. 
And,  clw-lUu,  eltu»u  mliM  •rith  IW 

How  &r  he  wu  jrel  Gr<nii  thinking 
mxj  to  fbond  bia  ■entimenla  oi 


"viJulMil »  blew  an  niKh,  ua  ralMJj  bia*  { 
Ttt^lOt  DUIoflmaUi  wUi  joy,  bouM  i»t«nJat| 


DETOBM. 

AndHihabdleivi 


HI  loaxflr  raoiioa  cheat! 
iiii>H»i|t,tbaIuiila — 


Thau 

1  kmnr  not  whether  thia  fancj,  boweTer  little 
bt  il»  Talue,  was  not  borrowed.  A  Frenek 
poet  read  to  Malbisrbe  some  verse^  in  which  ht 
renreoenu  Fnnce  as  monng  out  of  il>  place  tc 
receiTsthe  Kiag.  "Thourh  thia,"  and  Hal- 
herbe,  "  was  in  my  time,  1 


His  poem  on  the  "  Coronation  "  has  a  more 

nwm  tenor  of  thought.    Some  linei  deaerre  ic 
lie  quoted : 

Tnu  have  alriiul)'  quanch'i;  hiUiIod'i  brud  ; 
And  ual,  lliu  burn'd  it,  mlrirwaatt*  land: 
The  jeilooa  Hcu  ihudunt  oaiJHrihaliciiiH, 
So  fufrunlhalrowDwlll  idtoIM  laws, 
nni  fotibeit  nmiiin  and  ibslrefiwdtako, 

Hen  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
veraification,  of  which,  I  belieTe,  in  all  hia  workt, 
there  i>  not  another ; 

Nor  la  ii  duir,  or  aur  hope  ilona, 

t:»alu  ihii  Joy,  but  m/mlliim. 
Imtbt  venea  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, iwo  years  aflerwarda,  ij  a  conceit  lo  hope- 
ten  M  the  firal  Tiew,  that  few  would  baVe  at- 
tempted it;  and  BO  aucceaafuUy  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  givei  tha  reader  more  perpleitty 
than  pleasorc,  and  aesma  hardlr  worth  the  atudy 

that  it  casta,  yet  iimuat  be  valued  r '    ' 

a  mind  at  once  lubtle  a^  comprehi 

In  npen  pmpaet  aoiUar  boiuidi  i 

Vaa]  ths  aanh  **■»•  )iila<il  uiiia 

So  In  (Mi  bsniqthaiB'aiu'  aa~~- 

U  DiUr  hoBitdad  ^  our  U«t  i 

Our  elchi  ji  UBkad  nhars  jn^  „. 

iLndbaTond  that »  bnharbsiru' 

80  well  yoar  Tlruiaa  do  with  hli  a| 

Thai  ihouch/aiirarbaoCdUIaraaii 

Tai  botti  an  rot  each     ' 


ri'lSl'n'd, 

a«wa, 

aal  craHaeaa  bg 


Whow  gmUj  sweat 


^o  this  ancceed  four  lines,  iriiidi  perhaps  af. 
ford  Drydea'a  first  attempt  at  those  peneiraUng 
remarks  on  human  nature,  for  whiA  he  Menu 
*o  hare  been  peculiarly  formed  : 

Fnm  which  the  hap»  ncnr  muii  be  baa ; 
KaT7,  thai  ««■  with  miaaiT  TiaMa, 
Tha  jjij  aad  (he  nrasfa  ofrala'd  fMe. 

Into  thii  poem  he  seems  to  hare  collected  all 
hU  powers ;  and  after  thia  he  did  not  oflen 
bring  upon  his  anril  such  stubborn  and  unmai- 
leable  thoughts )  but,  asa  specimen  ofhis  abilj* 


fat  DuliapBlr'd  w<Ih  laboon,  or  wHh  dna, 

knd  meaaura  chann,  buiihan  no  pan  of  k 
Uid  Kill  il  ahall  wShoul  a  wetehl  increase, 
.ihe  Idle  niw  /.rar,  whose  mwlonB  nirer  ce 


In  the  "Annas  Mitabilis"  he  returned  to 

the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  he  totallj 

quilted,  periupa  from  experience  of  it*  tncoaT*- 

''---e,  for  be  oomplaina  of  iu  difficnltr.    Thia 

I  of  his  rreatest  altenpls.     He  had  sab- 

jecla  e<)ual  to  bia  abilities  a  peat  na*ai  war, 

and  ibe  Sre  of  Ijondon.     fiaiilea  have  alwaya 

described  in  heroic  poetry :  but  a  sea-fi|iiift 

artillery  bad  yel   aoDMlhuig  of  noreliy. 

arts  are  Itm^  in  the  wodd  before  poets 

deseribe  them;    fw   they  borrow   every  Ihii^ 


little  fi     .  ._ 

the  fint  French  w 
laided  in  verae  the  me: 


r  irom  life.  Bukau 
r  that  had  erer  ha- 
ID  of  modeni  war,  ar 


afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possassioB  «f 

those  dreadful  imagea.    Waller  had  deacribad  m 

fight    Milton  had  not  yet  trana^nad  Iht 

mtion  of  fiie-amna  to  the  rebelUdM  angela. 

ThU  poam  la  wnUan  with  gtaU  dilinBM, 
nt  daaa  not  lUly  aoswar  the  MpadMioa  raiaad 
■y  sueb  sabjealB  and  auch  a  wnlar.    With  tha 

UB  tt  Darenant  be  hai  aiBi>i<iinr«  hia  vaia 


«f  pawnlbwii  and  inddental  diMtwtiMi, 
■toM  kii  BuntiTe  for  k  wiM  Mmuk. 

Tha  KMinl  bolt  ■>,  that  be  aflbnl*  more 
timMit  UM«  description,  and  does  not  m  much 
■■aprcM  icenea  upon  the  fane;,  aa  d«dace  Muue- 
qucDcea  and  maka  coinnuiaaiu. 

Tlia  initial  stantu  have  rather  too  much  ta- 
aaiobUace  to  the  lint  lines  of  Wallar'j  poem  on 
the  war  with  Spain ;  peihapa  auch  a  beginning 
ii  natnnl,  and  ooald  not  be  aToided  witbout 
aflbctation.  Both  Waller  and  Dirden  might 
take  their  bint  fnim  the  poem  on  the  civil  war 
•f  Rome,  "Orbem  jam  lolum,"  fcc 

Of  the  King  collecting  bia  nav  j,  be  aaja, 
kanmi  •Mtrtrj  iblp  (heir  Kininlgn  knowi, 

It  would  not  be  biril  to  beliere  that  Dryden 
bad  written  the  two  first  lioea  lerioiul;,  and 
that  acme  wag  bad  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
laaaue.  Wbo  would  expect  the  Una  that  im- 
uediate);  (bllow,  which  are  indeed  pertiapa  in- 
deeenti;  hTperfooIical,  bat  cettainly  In  a  mode 
totall7  diOocnt  ? 

To  •■•  Ah  tid  BBoo  tha  oeean  nan, . 

Aatito  An*  widi  Uw  cnnaini  of  Uh  ihlu  i 
kBdRtaTH,  u  iniien  wuud  llghu  aboTa, 

Tut  tapen  Hada  wo  glarlut  cdiheU  rl«. 

The  dMcription  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
aBixd  a  Tec;  complete  apecimen  of  the  deamp- 


r^trs: 


Vueb,  ti 


orilnrUiii;(iin; 

m  aouhem  cHoiHUf  bnnif  ht, 

xoKkiiii  orihalr  mm, 

ih  10  Noraar'a  CDU  lb*)' Mag : 

1 10  Um  EaMHD  Spring. 

iHiid  our  porftmi'd  prtf, 

1  tocka,  did  cKw  In  eoiait  Ua  -. 


BiTtn  aklpa  aloM,  br  wblcli  Uu  |»n  ii  bin'd, 
Bari>|>  Aa  ladlaa,  aal  >U  Duiiauk  dare. 

Tba*  Iflii  ilka  baakaoita,  bn  Ilka  lonr*  ihaa*  ; 

Thaaa  tain  wodd  kaan  ud  tboaa  mora  rain  ai^ 
And  to  neb  baiabi  ibali  fnnilc  paaakw  gToxa, 

Thai  wkai  baibloTa,  hmh  kanrd  n  deaooj  i 

Ankla  wkola  heap*  of  aplcea  ]l|bla  a  ball, 


teava^lhvllaet:  fiiia  aoralt  needed  noUlua- 
tntha;  Tvtthvnwtflj.MUkaalltheiealar 
■"■^'r*  andWauneocc>Bian,b«t  "likebnnt 
•i  caaton^  mi  dMf  uffat  widi  abkt  pro- 
pii^  ba  mMl J  for  w«  wWM  thaqi  by  oar 
wmm—tktk  nwflMata  baband  fbta.  The 
»mtmd  Hd  A»  l*Mr,  Aoogfi  of  inon  Xp^ 
Am  A*  eutar,  am  i— ■«■■  Mb  ilHmiMt  to 


Of. 

in 

two  auatoaini  fliat   (allow  ara  worthy  «f  tbe 

The  ^unt  of  the  difirent  Mnaationa  with 
which    the  two   fleeta  retired,  when  the  mgbt 
|art«l    them,  la  one  of  the  faireat  flowen  rf 

Tba  nlgbt  comaa  o 

.. 

t  th'  Eii^llih  dm  «ch  ihip  reaoundi  wlajoj. 
And  kjud  applaoaa  of  thtir  grui  liwlar<i&nai 

1  flarir  dmroi  iba  Dvuh  ihcj  iilll  daami-. 
And,  iliiBbaiiaf ,  amllo  at  Iha  Lma(ln>d  Dama. 


who,  UlM  ind  dOBO, 


rol  ao  Iha  Holland  flmt,  who,  UiM 

aim  flwaaii  all  down  Ih»r  mlfhlr  niainlHra  run, 
(Van  bulka,  wblcA  Hula  aoula  bill  111  aupplj.) 

1  dreuna  Ihcy  fearful  prrc^plcaa  Iraad, 
Or,  ■hipwreck'd,  labour  Lo  aomo  disiaiit  ihora  ] 

Tbej  waka  wilb  borror,  aud  dare  aleap  do  Diora. 
:  IB  a  general  rule  in  poetr;,  that  all  appra- 
pHate  leniu  of  ait  abould  be  aonk  la  geiianl 
''xpreeaiona,  becanae  foetij  a  to  apeak  a  tiWr 
'eraal  language.  This  mle  ia  atill  atronger  wA 
egard  to  arte  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  faw) 
ind  therefore  far  removal  Irom  common  know* 
ledge;  and  of  thia  kind,  certainly,  ia  technical 
aavintioa.  Yet  Drydcn  wai  of  flpinion,  that  a 
»-ngfat  ongbt  to  be  deactibed  in  the  nautical 
inguage;  "  and  certainly,"  aaya  be,  "  aa  thoaCL 
'hn  in  a  logical  diaputatioii  keep  to  general 
trma,  would  nide  ■  fallacy,  ao  Ihoae  who  do  it 
In  poetical   deacription  would  vol   their  igno- 

Let  ua  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by  ex- 
perience at  last  we  team  aa  well  what  will  pleaat 
lial  will  proRl.  In  the  battle,  hia  tenn* 
to  have  been  blown  away  ;  but  he  de^ 
Ihem  liberally  in  the  dock ; 
«  here  •onie  pMt  (p  bullau  from  Ibe  eide, 
Sooie  driK  old  a  Jin  II  ihnnifb  uch  aaun  and  lUI  i 
:htlr  kn  band  doai  Iha  calklnc-lniil  (Ul 
The  ranllnc  mallii  with  ihn  rlgbi  ihej 

Wllbbiilllnrplichtiiaherneiral  band 
IProcD  TrCindlr  awadnn  broufhi)  ibe  aaam*  InNnH  { 
'bkh,  well  laid  o'er.  Ihe  eall^ea  warea  wllhauod. 


To  ITT  aaw  ihtDUda  ooe  jn< 
And  Di»  below  rheir  ea«4 

1  auppoae  there  ia  not  one  term  which  wntf 
reader  Joes  not  wiah  away. 

Hia  digrcaaion  lo  the  origioal  and  progresa  at 

-■  —  •■ —  withbia  proapectortheadvanceDMnt 
!ive  mnn  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  inMitnted,  may  be  conaidered  aa  an 
example  aeldom  eijuaUed  of  aeaaonablo  eicur^ 
rion  and  artful  letum. 

One  line,  however,  learea  me  diacontcnted  | 
be  aaya,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  pbiloaopbera, 


^^ 


avtntion,  * 
pIuiSi  it  aha 


iHDKMd  ahlpa  aball  aall  m  qihik  < 

»j  wtfcb  f  ma  «Hl—a  aaaaiUw— 
Which  ha  ia  eooatralned  to  azplalll  ia  a  mrta 
"  by  a  nwre  eiaiit  maaaors  at  lonfttode.?.  It 
had  batter  beoCHM  Diydm'a  laamiDg  and  Muw 
to  ham  laboured  adeoce  intt  poetiy,  aaCMM 
■bows,  by  taaUaioM  lanBtwh,  Ott  tco**! 
■Mt  iSm  thMdm  orpUbi^. 
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DRTDEN. 


His  de8cription  of  the  ftrc  i»  painted  by  reso- 
lute meditauon,  out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to 
reason  than  to  feel.  The  confla^tion  of  a  cit^, 
with  all  iu  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
lut  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  ho  makes  a 
speedi,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  aeain  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  deserve  attention ;  as  in  the  begin- 
ning; 

The  diligrence  of  trades  and  noiserul  gain, 
And  luxunr  more  late,  a»le<;p  were  laid ! 

All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  this  deep  quiet 

The  expression  "All  was  the  Night's,"  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
Ikie, 

Omnia  noctU  eranf ,  plaeidaj  cmi^poMla  ftuHe, 

AmU  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

OmtuafUcU*  tranU 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated: 

The  ghosts  oftrakora  from  the  brides  dascsnd 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice ; 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  thej  bend, 

ADd  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  fseble  roica. 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  aty  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.     The 

Kern  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
tter  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stace,  "  to  which,"  says  he,  "  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  mc,"  merely  as  the 
most  prolitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
trag[edies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  spreat  attention,  he  setUcd  his  principles  of 
versification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  ^  Aureng  Zebe ;"  and,  according  to  his  own 
aoooimt  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
••  Tyrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
cence," he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upon  the 
passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nience, that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  oihcr,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
description  of  night  in  "The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  **  The  Con- 
quest of  Granada,"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
than  any  lines  in  *'A11  for  Love,"  or  "Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and^ 
sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 
fittle  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by 
solidiauon,  were  labour  too  tedMMit  and  «iinute. 

His  dramatie  Isbours  dkl  noi  10  'wlM)lly  Bb> 


sotb  his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgated  the 
laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English 
Epistles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  which  he  trans&ted 
himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

"  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  is  super-  ; 
fluous.    If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political  i 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  I 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  sus-  | 
ceptible ;  acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vig- 
our of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  languoee,  and 
pleasing  harmony  or  numbejrs;  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure 
of  the  poem  was  defective :  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break ;  Charles  could 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  admitted  little  imagery  or  description  ; 
and  a  lon^  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be- 
comes tedious ;  thou^  all  the  parts  are  forcible, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admira- 
tion, and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cesssry,  the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  m 
the  Poet's  power :  there  is  therefore  an  unpleas- 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  aflree- 
ing  in  their  purpose  of  mischief;  fbnnidabM  Ibr 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kind's  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  forth  to  view; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  Umss  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofly  battlements, 
walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanidbes 
at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  7 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  insertion,  wnich,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire, 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  re- 
sentment, tnough  no  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  great  force  to  general  principles.  Self- 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

"  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  thou^  it 
discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  su- 
perstructure cannot  extend  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  time  has  left  it  to  itself^  is  not  mudi  read, 
nor  perhaps  generally  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  Doth  of  numorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis- 
chief are  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in- 
ability of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfuHy  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured  : 

Pow*r  was  his  aim :  but.  thrown  from  that  pretence. 
The  wretch  uimHi  knrsj  bk  his  own  deftoce. 
And  lAallee  tMondl^hlm  t»  Us  yrlMt. 
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ki  th«  tngnlth  ofMi  soul,  he  mnr*A ; 
Bcviaded  ftateratiU  than  he  deaervM  ; 
B«hold  him  now  exalted  into  truat ; 
Hie  couneelB  oA  conrenient,  oeldom  jtM. ; 
E*en  in  the  moet  tincere  ad  rice  he  gare. 
He  had  a  grudging  siill  to  be  a  linave. 
The  frauiM  he  learn'd  in  tiie  fanatic  yean, 
Made  him  uneasv  in  hie  lawful  gears. 
At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
Ami,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 
Tothis  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 
AikI  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

The  "  Threnodia,"  which,  by  a  term  I  am 
afraid  neither  authonzed  Dor  analogical,  he  calls 
"  Angustalis,*'  is  not  among  his  happiest  prodao- 
tions.  Its  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larity ofita  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic  He  seems  to  look 
round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and 
what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
large them.  **  He  is,"  he  says,  **  petrified  with 
grief  ;**  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and 
tiiddesin  ajoke: 

The  aoos  of  art  all  med*cines  tried, 

And  erery  noble  remedy  applied  : 
With  emulation  each  essay'd 
His  sunost  skill :  n^jft  ntore^  they  pra^d : 

Was  never  hM&Of  game  with  better  conduct  play*d. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
beftnre,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  soverei^ :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  tablcw  out  of  his  religion : 

With  hta  (he  feDttamnrable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knocked  aloud ; 

The  llrsc  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  Ibr  hit  life  aeeailHl  the  throne, 

AQ  would  have  brtt»*d  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 

80  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar, 
*Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giant*s  war. 
The  Jprayen,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard ; 
Hja  ueath,  lika  Hexekiah's,  was  deferr  d. 

There  b  thxtnig^out  the  eomposition  a  desire 
of  splendour  without  wetlth.  in  the  conclusion 
he  teems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sinoerity. 

iHe  did  not  nuscairy  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
skill  either  in  lyric  or  elegiac  poetry.  His  poem 
on  the  death  of  Afra.  Killegre  w  is  imdoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  tittt  our  language  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  pari  flows  with  a  tonent  of  enthusiasm. 
FbrvH  immmuusqut  mtt.  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
are  not  eqoaL  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
one  ooBtiniwd  diamond ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  tome  lesa  vahiable  matter. 

In  hit  first  **  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,''  which  is 
lost  in  tlie  tplendoor  of  the  second,  there  are 
passages  wkidi  wotikl  hare  dignified  any  other 
poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
thouffh  the  word  diapascn  is  too  technical,  and 
the  rayviet  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heav*nly  harmony, 

TUs  vnlvenal  thime  began ; 
When  Hamre  vademeath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  lay ; 

AbA  coald  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tsnefU  toict  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  eoM  and  hoc,  and  moist  and  dry, 
la  onler  fo  their  stations  leap, 

And  nMBic^s  power  obey. 
From  harsMmv,  from  heev'nly  harmony, 
This  onivarsal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Thfeagh  all  the  conmass  of  the  notes  It  ran, 

Tht  diapat^n  cloaiDg  full  in  man. 


The  conchuxon  is  likewise  striking ;  but  it  m 
eludes  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  that  it  caa 
owe  little  to  poetry ;  and  I  could  wish  Uie  anti* 
thesis  of  music  untuning  had  found  some  otbtr 
place. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blesa'd  above  : 


80,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


I 


Of  his  skill  in  eleey  he  has  eiven  a  spedmea 
in  his  EXvmoroj  of  which  the  foUowing  hnes  dis- 
cover their  author : 

Thoui?h  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind,  • 

Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confined, 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crowned. 

Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 

As  when  in  glury,  through  the  public  place, 

The  spoils  of  conquerd  nations  were  to  pass. 

And  but  one  day  (or  triumph  was  allowed. 

The  consul  was  constrain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd} 

And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry*d  on. 

That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown : 

So,  in  the  straitenM  bounds  of  life  confined 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind ; 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  iMiss'd  along ; 

Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 

Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipp'd  away ; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 

The  haste  of  Heav'n  to  have  her  was  so  great,  } 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete ;  > 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat  ) 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults; 
there  is  so  mudi  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  King 
woidd  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented : 

As,  wh>n  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whjspers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  ; 
So  slowlv,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matchless  Eleonora*s  fate  proclaim, 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  newt  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  hrook, 
that  it  waters  a  giarden,  as  a  river  waters  a 
country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates:  the  praise  Mdjg 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impressioa 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Enowledgtt 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  matt 
rials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Religio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  "Rdtgio  Medici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  effusion  ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  effulgence  of  his 
genius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he 
intend^  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputa- 
tion: 

And  this  unpolish'd  nigged  verse  1  chose, 
As  flueM  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose. 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence m  iu  kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  ^try 
properly  diversified  with  the  solemn,  and  tht 


Hi  the  fbrcB,  DOT  chxided  the  per- 
spicuity of  u-gnmeat  \  nor  will  it  be  eaijr  to  find 
another  examfds  equally  bappy  or  this  middle 
kind  of  "1111115,  "hich,  (hough  prosaic  in  aoait 
ports,  risea  to  hi^  poetry  in  Dlfaen,  nnd  Doither 
towers  to  the  skiet,  nor  creeps  aJong  the  ground, 
or  the  Hime  kind,  or  not  far  diitanl  S-om  it, 
ii  "  The  Hind  end  Panther,"  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems  ;  tin  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  RomiuiiBts  and  Proteetani».  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  ineom- 
nodioua;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
^t  one  beaat  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seeou 
enough  skillui  in  the  usual  topics  of  argument, 
endeavours  Co  show  the  necessity  Of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  teprtwches  the  reformers  with 
want  of  unity :  but  is  weak  enougih  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  see  without  knowii^  how,  ne 
may  not  have  an  inbllibls  judge  without  know- 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
oonunon  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
but  walking  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  de- 
clares herself  to  be  of  the  catholic  eliureh. 


Montague  and  Prior;  and  in 
censure  of  the  incongrutty  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whalerer  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  lemporsiy  passions,  seems,  to  readera  almost 
a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  jud^ent  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mentim  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
TeraiGcation.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
tuppased  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
Jcliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  theroJors  reasonably  infer,  that  be 
did  not  approTC  the  perpetual  unifbnni^  which 
confines  the  senae  to  eonplets,  mact  he  has 
broken  his  line*  in  the  initial  paragraph. 


ABd  BcrthtoB  ihafts,  ind  nisiiT.wiiiiad  womiii 
Att«<4  u  li«  hson  i  •*■  efttn  hn'A  10  tj, 
And  doom-d  u>  duiH,  ihauf  li  Dutd  nM  u  iti. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  r 
DOtwithsCanding  the  interruption  of  the  paose,  of 
which  the  effect  is  rather  inoreasa  of  pteaaura  by 
variety,  than  oflence  by  ruggedneas; 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intentioo,  he  says, 
"to  give  the  majestic  turn  of  herrac  poesy:" 
and  perhaps  be  might  have  eieoaled  hia  design 
not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
aatire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.     The  character  of  a  presbyte- 

tian,  whose  emblem  is  the  WoU; ' ' 

imcally  majestic  : 

with  blllT 


]  His  ceiMral  eharaatar  af  tba  othat  Hfto  at 
I  beasts  that  never  p>  to  cliBreh,  thoagh  apii^tlT 
and  keen,  has,  however,  not  mncb  of  bvoM 


i  nor  will  Iha  Mow  dssQfM 


iTboiii,  anil  sua.lmana  ir< 


u  ihoiubia  tbcT  can  cooeein  ( 

.tll,>Ui.unailiiflier 


ipi-Mwithbtllj-gsunli 
"VMpdullbB-lnhl. 


Bo  droHi,  10  diTliilil*  aii  ifasji. 

As  mmld  but  Hn«  pm  bodin  Rir  s11*t 

Such  sooll  ■■  shards  prndnce,  sueta  bseil 


U  Be**>D  *hh  afnlnf 


Th»  know  no  telag,  and  bui  hate  t  nun  ; 
To  ihem  iba  Hind  (lid  rsuhn- IT*  (be  sHiw. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  token  from  ttta 
narrative  put,  where  style  was  more  in  Ua 
choice,  will  show  how  steadily  be  kept  his  nao- 
lution  of  heroic  dignity. 

To  tcmej  hcuha  and  w  iheLr  And  Iilr, 

wHh  miii^  (khI-^  ihe  molion  wai  tmbTBC'd, 

ToeliU  awhIleaiitliiilrailTnUumpIlM; 

Ifor  )ud  Iha  fralsAil  Hbd  aa  aooo  fersot 

Hir  rrioiid  and  riiUinr.aslhnr  In  Iha  fk*- 

Vm,  wanderini  how  of  lata  ahe  fnw  eKrani^, 

Ef  ar  rarahesd  cjowlr,  and  her  mmt'Dsnce  efaanff* 

Tel  lesroher  meatt  eauae o 


ThalsdjofUi 


ipulUd  mulTbiigio. 


The  second  and  tlurd  parts  he  profeasoa  ts 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  nMira 
initable  to  diapnte  and  conversation  ;  the  iH^r- 
ence  is  not,  however,  very  easilj  perceived ;  tha 
Brat  has  familiar,  and  the  two  olhera  bav* 
soQorous,  lines.  The  oH^nal  iQc<Higniitj  nuM 
through  the  whole  ;  the  King  is  now  Cnsar,  and 
DOW  the  Lion  ;  and  the  name  Pan  ia  given  ttt 
the  Sapreme  Being. 

BdI  when  this  constituliontl  absardity  is  fi>T- 
gnran,  the  poam  must  be  coofeaaed  to  be  written 
with  great  smoMhneas  of  metn,  a  wide  extant 
of  ktiowledgv,  and  an  abundant  moltiplicity  of 
imagaa  ;  lbs  eontroveFsy  is  erabellishad  with 
pointed  senieoces,  diveniGod  by  illnatiationa, 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective,  Soomm 
(be  facts  to  which  allnaiona  am  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhapa  there  may  be  nanj 
Mttirieal  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  deGoncf^  a 
composition  which  would  naturally  be  a: 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  cnl--- — 
probably  laboured  with   uncomm 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  neglis 

nubordinatB  parts.     The  original  .._,_., 

and  the  suhaetiueot  unpopul^ty  of  the  nibfsct, 
idded  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elemenle, 
las  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  oaefally 
ttndied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  radoianatiott, 
in  which  the  argument  auflbi*  little  from  tba 

Inlbapoem  "OnlhaBitth  of  Iha  Fnnocaf 


Wain,"  nntliing  ia  wvtj  Ninailublq  Init  tnc 
oihitant  BdulBtion,  tad  that  inte-arbilitj  of  the 
pnoipiea  on  which  tba  King  iraa  than  (landing, 
vhich  the  laur«t  apparentlj  ahared  with  iKc 
Kat  ortha  courtlera.  A  few  monlha  cured  him 
of  con^nversir,  diamiiaed  him  from  coart,  and 
made  him  again  ■  plar-wri^t  and  tnnalator. 

Of  Juvenat,  there  had  Men  a  ItaDalatiDn  b^ 
Stapylton  and  anothaibj  Holida? :  neither  of 
them  is  very  poetical.  BUp<rlloti  isiuore  smooth  -, 
and  HoIidaj^B  ia  mora  eateemed  for  the  leamtnK 
of  hii  notes.  A  new  verajon  was  proposed  lo 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
in  conjnnction.  The  Diain  derijin  was  con- 
durlsd  bj  Drfden,  whoae  reputation  waa  anch 
thai  no  man  waa  unwilling  to  aerve  the  Muaea 

The  feneral  character  of  thia  IranalatioD  will 
be  giren,  when  it  ia  said  to  presene  the  wit,  but 
to  want  the  dignity  of  the  onginaL  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Juvanal  is  a  mixture  of  ^yety  and 
alatdineaa,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declama- 
tory frandenr.  His  point*  have  not  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  hia  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
aeeiaed  lo  atnaider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
eicept  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  aa- 
tire.  It  is  therefore,  perhape,  possible  to  give  a 
belter  represenCabon  of  that  trett  satiriat,  even 
in  those  patta  which  Dryden  nimsetf  has  trans- 
laled,  Bonie  paaaagea  excepted,  which  will  never 
be  excelled. 

With  Jorenal  was  published  Pertiius,  tran*. 
laled  wholly  by  Dtyden.  This  work,  tfiough, 
like  all  other  pniductions  of  Dryden,  it  may  hare 
■hining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written 
nerHy  for  wagea,  in  a  uniform  misJiocrity, 
witbontany  eager  endeavour  al^r  excellence,  or 
laboriooB  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  aatirea  is  an  exercise 
ofthe  adiM>l.  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  trans- 
lated it  at  aehool ;  but  not  that  he  preaarved  or 
pnlilislMtltkaiavniile  performanrc. 

Not  bntg  ■ftanrards  he  undertook  perhaps 
the  most  anhioua  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  Virgil,  fcr  which  he  had  shown  how  welt  hp 
was  quUlied  by  bi*  Tersion  of  the  Pollio,  and 
l*ro  epiaadea,  one  of  Niaus  and  Euryatus,  the 
olherof  Maientiuaaad  l.ausus. 

n  of  Uomer  and  Virgil,  the 
'ence of  Homer  is  elevation 


ia  vraee  and  splendour  of  diction.  The  beau- 
twa  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
■ndthoae  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
masay  tnmk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
bat  the  bloMoma  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
Tbeaathor,havinstbBchoiceofhisown  miages, 
■eleeU  tboae  which  he  can  best  adorn  ;  the 
ti  an  Jail  a  mast,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  orici- 
Dal,  and  eipreaa  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
woald  Dot  hava  cluwon.  When  to  this  pnmary 
diSenhv  ia  added  the  inoonvsnience  of  a  lan- 
Md  inArior  in  hatmonjto  the  Latin, 
b«  —T— **^  that  they  who  read  th« 
p  laf  Aa  "  Jfnari"  abonld  be  mndi 


AHlbM 


flOMi  otatMlw  DijdM  M V,  md  all  Umw 
■B^atMafamd  to  MeMntar.  Th«  amaWtioa 
«fkii«Mk«Ma»doiditodfytntti  tMaaliaii 
•aarilNad  its  hoMor  M  inliiMlBd  h  lb*  cmnL 
fiM  »•  tn  Iha  Afitwt  aWoM  of  Ui  H- 
U 


l}ior.  another  helpad  Mm  tn  the  luhordinata 
jinrts.  The  arauinaDta  of  iha  aevaial  boohs 
niTf  jpvea  him  by  Addiaon. 

'-     -     ' ■  liaappmnted. 


Iff  hopes  of  the  E 


ucpd, J 


a^'S  Pope, 


"the 


I   know  in  any  Ian- 

II. i:.'!."  It  cerlainty  excelled  whatever  had  ap. 
'Mt.<l  in  Engbsb,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
r.<  <rii<oda,  and  forthenusl  part  tohavesilenced 
i='iiimiiea.  Milbonme,  indeed,  a  clergyman, 
Ll^'^^ed  it;  but  hia  outragea  seem  to  be  the 
liiillLiions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  a  stronger  ro- 
■iilment  than  bad  poetry  can  oicite,  and  previ- 
ntJy  resolved  not  lo  be  pleased. 

Hif  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preftci, 
'njlora/i,  and  Ctargiti ;  and,  as  he  profeasea  to 
in-  Ilia  anlagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal, 
p  hti.i  added  his  own  voision  of  the  first  and 
>»rtb  Paetorala,   and  the  first  Georgic     The 

(irld  has  forgotten  hi*  book  ;  but  aince  bia  at- 

TiipL  bos  given  him  a  place  in  literary  historr,! 

ill  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  in- 
-rUna  his  remarks  on  ihe  invocation  before  tbo 
t^t  Ueorgic;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  hi* 


iluitMi  of  thi  Ihrtilield; 
■rvtif  todohere)  Vir- 
Tutes  for  that 


Tlii^  rruHriU  JSj'srKrwhcn  lol^i^re 

t'a  Bnluckf,  they  say, 

lul  what  haa  a  pfrnltnu  a* 

;il  would  not  pretend  to  i 

vhich  depend*  not  on  ti 

lul  the  AsaMiliim  qf  Htcvtn  ahogelhi 

Jetd.  the  jimltma  crop  depends  sornf  what  on 
thc^oodnutkida/tiUai'c,-  and  where  the  lontf  ■* 
luured,  the  eirm,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
adiffirenl :  but  the  hantll  may  be  geod, 
I  ia  its  impernt  epilbel,  though  the  tiu- 
iim'i  MkiU  were  never  so  iniliJfrTtni.  The 
imlenct  is  loo  (ttcrni,  and  utm  Is  flough  had 
Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every 
;  and  uliflv  Id  lour  tht  com  i*  a  needless  ad- 


I  The  rare  orih««i,  ofolm,  and  afklne, 

And  vlien  u>  ((M  !&■  Ismbs,  and  sbgsr  lb*  BWins, 

lold  as  well  Ikave  fUlen  under  the  cnra  httm 
I  ctifliM  Kahtniv  lit  fittri,  as  Mi.  D.'a  derfw* 


lut  uhere  did  iiperimtia  ever  signify  birth  and 
tni'if  7  or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
gurr  in  this  place  T  How  much  more  manlf 
i  Mr.  Ogylby's  veraion  1" 


'•  WtoiDiskn  rich  snm,a:  In  wb>1  »lt*lla]  • 
•TI-  jDod  10  plntii)!.  and  marrr  tln»  wvb  ihiu 
Whiii  bui  nu  uuli.  wtiuHldi  ihwp  agriss, 
AnJ»r«al.iT.iiniiniTloifru«albe«i 

Which  fonr  li»-,  th(>aBl>  fcnltj^eDOjrf. 
yei  mi*oh  wn  la  the  poipoM  thu  bC 

"*'                               Tsr.M. 

<■  From  «*Mi  IB*  amn*!"  to  "T  *■«  Tap*. 

ThDU  fuuiulBr  ofltiB  plDuf li,  ud  ptoufhtunl  loll  1 
Writtnn  M  if  that  hul  bean  PnUu*!  tnwHlian. 
7%<  jibuf  hiMN't  Ml  '■  unpeitineat." 


Vhj  (Arvud-iUtt  7  Is  a  ejipr'ni  pulled  up  bj 
Uie  nnli,  which  the  nulplart  in  the  ful  fclojiu 
GUa  Silvanus'i  lund  with,  so  very  like  a  ihroud  I 
Or  dill  not  Mr.  D.  think  o(  thai  kind  of  cyprui 
naed  cSlea  for  icanu  and  hathaKdt  at  funcrala 
Ibnnetly,  or  for  viidaaf  srili,  fic.7    if  to,  'twas 


ctr',0 


Tieant  by  iitertoHag 

tdJtnti  add 

itr     Or  how 


Ihi  year  ?  Did  the 


am  liuri  ngnify  to 

lo  (Pfini/nlt,  or  ofruie, 

■n  author?  The  next  etupltl  a  borrawed  from 
(%ylby,  1  auppoae,  because  Itii  lo  the  purpati 
than  ordinarj." 

VW.  M. 
"Tbtpainn  ofiha  irorM,  and  Rddr'i  pKullar  giianl." 
Idfr,  and  none  of  Vir^l'n,  no  more  than  the 
9en*e  of  the  pncedent  coupltt;  no  a^in  he  infer- 
ptlalii  Vircil  with  that  and  the  rmnul  eireii  b/ 
thi  ytar  te  guide  jmeerful  of  bleiilngi,  utAicA 
lAou  itrea'tl  anand;  ■  ridiculoua  Lolinum,  and 
an  i.npcrlinml  oildilion ,-  indeed  the  whole  period 
is  but  oiui  piece  of  abiardity  and  iwnitnif,  an 
Ihoaa  who  lay  it  with  the  ariginat  must  find." 

Wm  he  cmiut  or  dictator  there  ? 

And  •rawry  Tlr^lni  for  Ihr  b«1  ■bill  HTln. 
Both  abaurd  InlerTio'alMnt.'' 

"  Whero  to  ths  'Old  of  htiven  ■  plue  !•  fno.  ^ 

But  where  ia  JAdI  void?  Oi,  what  doca  our 
franilalDT  mean  by  it )    He  knows  what  Ovid 

perfaapa  this  wta  then  forgoltea ;  but  Virgil 
talka  more  seiuibly." 


"  Tlio  > 


rtid]Fio 


..Hit  I.™ 
t  then  have  jfotim  mU  of  hit 


Ver.f*. 

"  Thouf  h  ProaerplDe  affocu  bor  tllonc  aval. 
What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Jiealophiu, 
fiir  preventing  her  lelum  7  She  wai  now  mua'd 
lo  Patience  under  tha  delcrminaUani  iff  FtUt, 
tatEer  than  find  oT  her  rtridintt." 
Ver.  81,  oa,  M. 
"  PItj  Ilia  poeri  aod  ihc  ploLighmanii  cina, 
biLana  Ittf  gRMnm  In  our  mem  iSaln, 
And  la*  iliiHir  battoHH  lo  btu  gur  pcayin. 
Which  is  such  a  wretched  penrriim  of  Virgirf 
««BWe  tlumght  as  Cfcar.  would  hare  blush'd  at: 
but  Mr.  Ogylbj  makei  ua  aame  ameuda  bj 
Ma  better  tinea ; 


labh^ 
arprirm 


Plij.whli»a,pmjii 

Thia  is  iriue,  and  1*  Ut  fmrfott: 
poor  mitUAtn  ttuff," 

Such  were  the  atrictures  of  Miibourae,  whs 
□od  few  abettora,  and  of  whom  it  maj  be  reac 
aonably  iioogioed,  that  man^  who  iavwired  his 
lesien  were  ashamed  of  hiu  insoleDce, 

When  admiration  had  aubaided,  the  innaU- 
ton  was  more  coolly  sxomiaed,  and  found,  like 
ill  other*,  lo  be  eomeliinea  erroneous,  and 
loinetimas  licentious.  ThOM  who  coold  bl 
faults,  thought  Ihcy  could  aioid  them  ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verae  a  tranelition  of 
the  "£nei<^"  which,  when  dragged  into  tba 
world,  did  not  live  lung  enough  lo  cry.  1  bav • 
rer  seen  it ;  but  tJiat  such  a  vcnion  thei*  is, 
has  been,  perhaps  aome  old  catglugue  ia< 
famied  me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Tiapp,  wben 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelections  had  given  hint 
reputation,  atlempted  another  blank  Teraion  ol 
lhe"£ncid;"  to  wluch,  notwithatanding  tlie 
slight  regard  with  which  it  wa*  trtatod,  be  bati 
^erwarda  peracTcrance  eoough  lo  add  tha 
Eclogues"  and  "Georgics."    His  book  may 

deatine  reTiige  of  schoolboys. 
"ince  tlie  Engliidl  ear  ho*  b« 


diction  of  poetry  hat  I 

new  attcmpta  have  beeo  mada  to  tianalote  Vir- 
gil ;  and  all  his  works  bave  been  attempted  by 

-    '-  -     '     '-^  "■-  lail.  1 


>d  with  DiTdan 


belter  qualilicd 
will  not  engage  myaelfin 
son,  by  opposing  one  'passage  lo  another ;  ■ 
work  of  which  there  would  be  no  erkd,  and 
which  miglit  be  oflea  offensive  without  us& 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  gnwt  woriu  is  to  be  estimated,  but  bjr 
their  general  eflects  and  ultimate  result.    It  it 
eaiy  to  note  ■  weak  line,  and  write  one  more 
vigorous  in  its  place  {  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex- 
□reasion  in  tha  original,  and  tianaplant  it  \rj 
liirCB  into  the  version  :  but  what  ia  given  to  tlw 
pans  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  ma^ 
commend.  Works  of  imtginatwa  eicd  by  thor     - 
allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  at- 
tmning  and  detalnuig    tl»i  atlenlioa.      Thai 'J 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  Ihrowa  | 
awar.     He  only  is  the  matter  who  ke«ps  the  f 
minil  in  pleamng  captivity;   wboee  pages  are  r  .  , 
perused  with  eagenuM^  and  in  hope  at  new 
[feature  ore  panued  again ;  aod  whose  (oocli^ 
aioDit  peic^ved  whhanejeof  KHTOW,  ouchaa   , 
tha  traveller  cMta  upon  depaHing  day.  ^ 

By  his  pnponion  sf  thiapredonunadon  I  will  'i 
consent  tbat  J^fiim  ahould  be  tried  ;  uf  this,  I 
which,iDoppoataKi  tareaBon,makea  Ariostetha  '  .^> 
darling  and  the  piide  ofltaly  ;  of  this,  wliiclk,  in  | 
defiance  of  oiticiam,  continaei  Shokapeare  the  j 
sovereign  of  die  drama.  > 

Hit  bttwork  was  his  "Pablm,"  in  wkidi  b«: 
gave  ut  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  wl^infi 
which  the  Italians  call  (VaccHinila,  a  nauv» 
lion  of  andant  writers,  by  moileniung  their 
langoaKa.  Thus  tlie  old  poem  of  "Boiordo" 
has  beep  oaW'dicssed  by  Domeniohi  and  BernL 
The  work*  oT  Chancer,  thacJa  upon  Uiis  kind 
■       -'       "  »»tDiT' 


den,  Nqub*  little  critieimL     TIm  U1«  of  (be 
Cock  iiMiiu  budlj  worth  revival  i'*ad  iIm  itoiy 
Wif      of  "  PalaoKin  and  Areita,"  containing  an  ution 
^    '    aaraiuble  ta  the  timca  in  which  it  ia  pUoad, 
^        eui  Iwrdl7  b«  Buffered  to  pa«  withoit  cennrr 
of  the  hypnbolieal  conuneDditian  whirh  Dry- 
den  hai  ffiTcn  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in 
*  poctirsl  Dedication,  a  piece  whare  hia  aiiginal 
foudneis  of  reniote  coDceita  aecnu  to  have  re- 

Of  the  three  pieces  bomwed  from  Boccace, 


WM  formcrlv 

the  miral  of  ttttert  It  waa  tranalaled  iiito  L.atin 

bj  one  of  the  Beroelda. 

Wbalernr  lubjccts  employed  hie  pen,  he  waa 
■till  improving  uur  measuns,  and  eaibelliahing 
our  lanffuagc 

In  thia  vduma  are  inlGripenod  some  short 
orifiinal  poems,  wluch,  with  his  prologuea,  opi- 
logura,  and  sonps,  may  be  compriied  in  Con- 
pwe's  remark,  ihsl  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  liave  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  of  Fxecllence  In  tun  kind. 

Une  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
guished. The  "Odo  for  St.  Ce.-ilia>g  Day," 
perhaps  the  laat  effort  of  hiK  poctrv,  has  been 
alwiiVB  coDsidered  aa  cxhibjtmg  the  hi^hcnt 
fUghi  offancy,  and  the  cxsctest  nicely  of  ait. 
This  in  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival.  If  in- 
deed there  ia  anv  eiccllcnre  beyond  it,  in  same 
Other  of  Dryden's  works  that  excellence  muat 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  "  Ode  on  Kille- 
pevr,"  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  pert  c<]u»l 
to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

IliitaiJ  to  have  cost  Dryd^n  a  fortnight's 
tabourj  bat  it  docs  not  want  its  nexligences  ; 
aome  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
rfaymca  ;  a  defeet  which  I  never  detected  but 
alter  an  acijaainlance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  tha  wiiler  might  hinder  him 
frtm  perceiving. 

His  last  Btania  has  less  emnlian  than  the 
former ;  but  it  is  not  leas  elecant  in  the  diction. 
llie  oondusion  i*  vitions  ;  the  music  of  "Ti- 
motheui,''  which  raitii  a  mertal  lo  tht  tkSii,  had 
onljr  a  mMafAunical  power  ;  that  of  "  Cecilia," 
wtnch  dreiB  on  ngel  Jaun,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
divided. 

In  a  feneral  anirey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he 
appears  to  have  a  mind  very  coniprchcniive 
bf  natore,  «nd  touch  enriched  with  acquired 
knowledges  Hbcompoaitionsarethe  effccta  of 
a'AVHonageniasoperatinfF  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in liia  intelleo- 
taal  opMBtiona  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  leMibility,  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
pnoeaUd,  be  studied  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
daead  oantimwta  iMt  such  as  nalon  enforces, 
nn  aoppliao.  With  the  wmple  and 
■^-  -'"^.-^ - 


Mhiril 


iKh  I 
i  llMmbutai 


.Jnted;  and 
IT  are  eomidi' 


„ thay 

Iba  vulooa  irtationa  ^soeietT,  me 
I  in  the  tnmnlta  aod  aptulona  oflift. 
be  oajn  of  Lme  may  ooatiibiita  to  Om 


U  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
'as  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in 
lolion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent rffervcacence  with  some  other  desires  : 
when  it  was  inBatned  b;^  rivalry,  or  obstructed 
by  ditficuUicsj  when  it  invigomted  ambition,  or 
"■losperaled  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  hia  variety  of  racel- 

lence,  not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 

-ihiliiy  of  the  power  of  tffiwions  purely  natural, 

lat  he  did  not  eatrem  them  in  others:  airapl^ 

ity  gave  him  no  pleasure  \  snd  for  the  firat  pan 

of  his  life  he  looked  on  Olway  with  contempt, 

thoii^  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  cunresaed 

that  in  hia  play  Uert  was  Mature,  wMcA  If  tie 

chitf  btauh). 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motivea. 

im  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  tha 

difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  pe- 

tine  operations  of  the  heart,  thsn  a  servile  suk- 

iasion  to   an  injudicious  audience,  that  liUod 

s  plays  with  falsa  magniliccnce.  It  was  necea- 

iBtcd  only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity  ;  by 
viving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
ipearances  of  things;  sentences  were  readier  i 
his  coll  than  imara;  he  could  more  easirv  fill    . 
c  car  with  jiplcndid  novelty,  than  awaken  ihoae 
RBX  that  slumber  in  the  heart. 
The  favourite  eiercise  of  hi*  mind  was  ratio- 
nation  ;  and,  that  er£[umenl  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end,  he  di'li^hted  lo  talk  of  liberty 
leceasity,  destiny  and  confingence ;  these 
icusses  ui  the  language  of  the  school  wilb 
BO  much  prol'undily,  that  the  terms  which  ho 
uses  are  not  always  undvrtlood.     It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learning  out  of  place- 
When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dispu- 
tion,  thou^ts  flowed  in  on  either  side ;  he 
as  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he  had  ilwaya 

rr«e,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
..ilurallv  qualified,  the  mirlh  which  he  cicites 
will  pcrfiaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  oripnal  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character 
nicclv  diPtin^iui'hed  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from'itKideuts  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises;  from  jeBta  of  sction  rsther  than  of 
-"  nent.     What  ha  had  of  bumoroua  or  pas- 

[f,  ha  seems  to  have  had  not  from  natore, 

but  from  other  poetB;  if  not  alwaya  as  a  plagiary, 
■  laoat  as  an  imilalor.  . 

Nait  to  arnmoM,  U«  doligfat  waa  in  wihl  and 
iringaalUaaofaentinimiC&itheiiTerilai  and  . 
lo^triovioknceoTiriL  ll.  daUfht^S  1^  tiMd 
xm  tha  brinkofmaaaini,  whew  li^taad^rti.; 
,.jos  bogia  to  minfle  i  to  approadi  tha  pndpiea 
of  abraidity,  aod  hover  over  the  abyMaTmUdeal 
vacancy.  Thia  incUnatioD  somet 
DoaaBoae,  whiah  ke  knew ;  ai, 


LaiviwDiki  indinaiulutMhlDililiMbilhfn 

To  fiMid  tbee  frooi  tb«  denoot  af  Uid  tLi ; 
Mj  Duiiiii|[>WDril*)»T*iiumu  lUifiliT, 
Ail  kHo,  ud  (iDUDil  upon  [he  aige  oC  inj. 
And  tonetimaa  it  iimed  in  Bbiunli 
vhich  perhapi  be  wu  oot  coiwdoui : 
TlHii  »•  Bton  our  otb'i  LaM  TtrfO  ^1  go, 

ream  Ahko  oiu  nUlni  atlg)i>»m  '*  ■>»"  > 

And  DD  lb*  liuiu  woild  HCunl/  m- 
TlMW  ItnM  haia  bo  meuung ;  but  i 


Til  B  like  HMC,  Hwlll  HrrMJI^  lorn  m  will ! 
This  cadeivauT  Bfter  (he  sruid  end  the  nan' 
piodueed  menjf  Matimenli  either  great  oi  bulkj, 
■■d  WMaj  imagee  eitlior  joet  or  ipiendid  : 
leraH  Aw  ultuunlntBudtnun,  ) 

EniliiluH  Umof  •acviludabscio,  i 

Whan  wild  in  hckmIi  ilia  uubli  ■>•■«■  lu.  ) 

-  Til  bin  btuuu  iha  U>lii«  deuh  n>>ar  knair, 
Thtf  fair  u  jir-ia  k  u  ■  itiiag  Ihil'i  mw  : 


10  plir  fai  II 


nnf  hl>  dark  book 


(fiXeali 


acuiar  din  ihsatr,  iha  windi 


or  time  quotitioni  die  two  fint  mer  ba  al- 
lowed to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  nicb  leTection  there  ia  no  end.  1  will  add 
(Kily  a  few  more  paiiBB^ea :  dT  which  the  first, 
ttiDughitmaf  not  perhapabequiteclewin  prose, 
b  not  too  obecuie  for  poetry,  u  the  meaning 
that  it  haa  is  noble:* 

Wh/iUII  ihe  lin»  buld  man  la'lbnuMtc  I 
Ha  knpa  hia  obnct  eTir  full  In  dchl : 

'—  "■ —■• '-  "-1  Ann  and  tight  i 

leadaloMlaf 

or  the  imasea  which  the  two  rollnwine  cita- 
tions aflbrd,  the  firal  is  elegant,  (ha  second  mag- 
wficent ;  whether  either  be  juat,  let  the  reader 
judge: 

Whalprecloi 
Ebaficmlri 


nlheae, 


iad^wteb 


•kihei 


The**  bunt*  of  «ttnv*tmilce  DrjdiB  ealfa 
the  DoWnAait/'lib*  74<a<rc;  and  owoa  that  aui« 
noiif  lines  of  "Maziaun  and  AJmaBiei"  call 


sa^  be,  "  that  tfaej  were  bad  aiuiu^  to  pleas^ 
even  when  1  wrote  them."  There  is  mtcly  rea- 
■gn  lo  suspect  that  ha  pleased  himself  as  weH 
as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  \jke  the  hailota 
of  other  men,  bad  bis  loie,  though  not  bis  ajH 
probstioD. 

He  had  BometimeB  faultj  of  a  len  nnerOBB 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  bke  aJaost  sU 
other  poets,  vary  frequent  use  of  m;tholofT,  and 
sometimes  connects  relifjion  and  table  too  uosel  j 
without  distinctim. 

Ha  deacenda  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantk  osteotation  ;  as  whan,  in  tranelatmg 
Virgil,  he  ssys,  tujb  In  Ikt  larhoinl — and  >«r 
(fansard  ;  and  talks  in  another  work,  of  *«<■> 
His  lanity  now  and 
ignorance : 


HMKtaf  irfare  thl 
than  betisye  his  ig 


He  had  heard  of  ivrening  a  telescope,  and  aiH 
luckily  rererses  the  object. 

He  ia  sometimes  ooeipectedly  mean.  When 
be  descHbes  the  Snpceme  B«ng  as  DKived  by 
prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of  London,  what  is  hia 
expression  I  , 

A  holloir  CTTMSI  prranild  be  uk*i, 


ca  af  ibe  ilj. 

never  in  Us 
f  ■  jest.     In 


ThkntballfhiMonr 


■eilhll ; 


He  had  a 
show,  as  may  be  auspected,  tt 
pany  with  wbou  he  lived,  by 


vsn  nod  prosa:  "irws  h»k  (bniant  lo  Him  (the 
Miyffbtb^'Ma  (hall  ntrer  be  In  dsnnr  af  thliuig 
4ew*  iboaa  pr>r1;«eea  which  our  Imacliiaacn  ia  ■«  u 
ciaeu.  Uka  tboae  who  walk  upon  &  Una,  If  wo  kaap 
e<»  Bjt  Aied  upon  ona  palm,  wa  maj  aiap  fbrwaid  ae- 

eWw  lUa  will  loDilUb^  deKro;  ua."  Bptc.  Ha.  OIS- 


'orthy  of  hia  abilities,  l« 
:ted,  the  rsnk  of  the  com- 

, .-.,  .  -     !d,  by  the  use  of  French 

^onla  which  had  then  crept  into  conveieation : 
such  as  fraiclieur  for  etatntu,  fimgiu  for  Iwriv- 
(enci,  and  a  few  mare,  none  td"  which  the  lao- 
^sgo  has  incorporaled  or  retained.  Thay  con- 
tinue only  where  they  stood  Erst,  perpetual 
wsminj^B  lo  future  innovators. 

Tbeu  are  hia  fault!  of  a^ctation,'  hij  faults 
of  negligence  are  bevond  redtaL     Such  ia  the  \ 
UDevenncss  of  bis  compoaitioas,  that  ten  linee    \ 
are  seldom  found  togatber  without  somelbing  of    / 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.     Drjden  was  no    / 
rij^d  judge  of  his  own  puea  ;  be  seldom  sttug- 
[  Ewd  after  supreme  pzc^ence,  but  soatJied  in 
.haste  what  was  within  bis  reach  ;  and  when  ba 
,    could  content  others,  was  himself  contented, 
,  I  He  did  not  keep  present  to  hii  miod  an  idea  of 
I  pure  perfection  ;  Dm  compare  his  woriii,  such 

■'    ■-■      "^  ,t  they  ,■-■-■ 

jbould 

..     than  Waller 

Denham,  and  more  nature  tlu..  ^^~l^j  ,  __■  ^ 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  daanr.  I 
Standing,  therelbrt,  in  the  highest  place,  beaad 


I  Waller,  more  vigour  tban 

nature  than  Cowie/  ;   and     , 

uies  he  was  in  no  daanr. 

etbrt,  in  the  highest  place,  be  had 

by  ^'^TuT^ndina  with  "^mwlf'  buL 


wiUirig  to  enjoy  fama  on  the  eaiieit  terma. 

Hb  wu  no  loTciT  of  labour.  What  h«  thoagbl 
■nfficieiit,  he  did  not  Uop  to  make  belter  |  and 
allowed  hunfclflo  leaTa  many  parta  nnlinuhed, 
in  conlidcnce  that  the  good  linei  vould  oierba- 
Unce  the  twd.  What  ho  had  once  written,  he 
disniiaaed  from  Mi  thoughte,  and  I  believe  there 
U  no  example  to  be  fbnad  of  any  comction  or 
improvement  made  by  faim  afler  publiration. 
The  baitinesi  of  hia  prodncttoaa  might  be  (he 
eSeet  of  neceaaity;  bnt  hia  lubaequent  neglect 
could  hardly  bave  any  other  cause  than  impa- 
tience of  atody. 

What  can  be  nid  of  his  versification  wilt  be 
Utile  n»>re  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
bbyPi^: 

'  Wdln-waKmooih:  buiDrrdcnuuKMlojolD  } 
I  The  .KTlM  "TM,  (ht  full.rf«uiiillr.  line,  ( 
}   Th.Ic.ugauitak:nia.ch,aDdmc(n3tTidc      ) 

Some  improvemenLi  liad  been  already  made 
in  EnglUh  numbers]  but  the  full  fon^  of  our 
luiguoge  was  not  y«i  full ;  llio  verse  [hat  was 
miMilh  was  conHuonly  feeble.  If  Covlcy  had 
1  someCiroes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
'  Dryden  knew  how  to  choose  the  Bon-ing  and 
.  the  Boaorous  woida ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  luul 
;  adjuH  ifac  aeeenu ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
'.  yel  preserrs  the  smoothness  of  his  metre. 
'  Of  iripleuand  AJexsndrines,  ihoiigh  he  did 
Dot  inlrodure  the  use,  he  esiabli&licij  it  The 
triplet  has  long  subaisied  amniig  us.  Ehyden 
Menu  not  lo  have  traced  it  higher  thnn  to  Chap- 
man's Homer;   but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer'a 


Spenser,  Ibr  llie  sake  of  elosijig  his  slariia 
a  Tuller  aound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of 
fourteen  syllablet,  into  which  the  "JGiieid"  was 
Iranilated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the 
ancient*  by  other  writers ;  uf  which  Cliupmau's 
"  Iliad"  was,  I  believe,  the  lost. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Pbaer'sliiird  "jEneid" 
will  exemplify  lliia  measure  : 
VbaaA^a^iiuu  waaptanhTowauidFriMm'iktDfilDm 
AU  CVIUiw,  bj  du  pBW*r  of  fodi  ■!»▼#  wu  rooted  out 

A*  these  linea  had  their  break,  or  cunira, 
always  U  the  eighth  syUable,  it  was  thought,  in 
lime,  commodious  to  divide  them :  and  qiuitrains 
of  lines  allemaicJy,  coDsiating  of  eight  and  six 
syllables,  mate  the  most  soil  and  pleo^ngof 

Witanilaii  Time,  destroylnf  pow^r, 

WUcb  una  ud  brsB  obiT  i 
Who  (ivit  u  eVrr  iljlii*  hour 
Td  work  HDH  now  decay. 
Ij    !>  iLaAlenuidrine,  when  its  power  wm  once 
l)fel(,  some  poems,  aa  Drayton's  " Polyolbion," 
iwere  wholly  written ;  and  aoroelimes  the  mea- 
■  ef  mire  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in- 
ri  with  am  ■aothar.    Cowley  was  the 


>  reg:ularity,  and  il 


sally  appmvsd.  Swift  alwBys  eentortd  them, 
and  wrote  some  linea  lo  ridicule  tbem.  In  sia- 
minine  their  pro{Hiety,  it  la  li 
that  the  essence  of  verse  ia 

omunent  is  variety.     To  w , 

pose  syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  aoma 
known  and  settled  rule;  a  rule  however  las 
enough  to  substitute  siimlitude  for  identity,  lo 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  lo 
relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  iL  Tbua 
a  Latin  heiameler  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  differently  combined  ;  the  &igliah  he- 
roic admita  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
"eet,  or  exceeds  tlie  number  of  MKnteen  sylla- 
ilcs ;  but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
awful  bounds,  and  surprisea  the  reader  with  two 
lyllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  triplet  ia  the  same;  the  car 
laa  been  accustomed  to  eipert  a  new  rhyme  in 
!very  couplet ;  but  ia  on  a  sudden  surprised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  die  reader  could 
not  accoinmodalc  hia  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  tlic  braces  of  the  mar- 
ina. Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  oj-l  simply  as  a 
icienre,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  mtcrrupiionBofthaicon- 
iitancy  to  which  science  asjiircs.  And  though 
[he  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  juauy 
\>c  desired,  yet  to  make  pijetir  exact,  tliere  ought 
to  be  some  slated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  snme  such  regulation  can  be  formed, 
[  wish  them  still  to  be  retained  in  their  preaent 

poet.  Fenion  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
too  liberal,  ami  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Urydcn  are  commonly  just, 
andhevnlui^  himself  for  bisrcadincaa  iu  finding 
ibem  1  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poela  to  end 

e  second  line  with  o.  weak  or  grave  syllable  : 
To;((lhor  o-«r  iht  AIM  mcthlnka  we  Bf, 
Find  with  kJesa  of  fiLi  Jul/. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 

Lsufh  aJJ  (he  pnwcrs  that  THnur  nrHIBlTi 

And  all  the  Dtuidlng  snnr  or  the  uy. 

Someiimes  hecondudesaperiodoi  pamgniph 

ith  lliB  first  lino  of  a  couplet,  whjcli,  though 

ihc  French  aeem  to  do  il  without  irregularity, 

always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favi-""'- 


.    TbiAlaaaadrlBsliiMiMBBSU 
"  '  ha  ta  ftuat  la  BSay  oT  iha 
i-snlftt.    kwinkSBotttUU 


is  not  alwHvs  very  diligently  fabricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the  sixui  syl- 
lable ;  a  rule  which  the  modem  French  poets 


violate,  but  which  Dryden 


hnndsr  •billcalu  hia  thrane. 


kl  select  from  ihem  betlar  specimens  of 


9  BOBiInn  Ban,  wha  kH  slrsadr  bwa  qMsd  to  the 

As  ihaasb  lhoamtB(wolU  hanfM  on  Ui  (Istvb 
Wlmno-or  bo  snUis  U  laaah,  and  whsn  bs  Mm  ID 
irftvs.  iUI'a  Sat  Bosk  tt*I.T. 
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erory  mode  of  poetry  ihan  any  other  Elnglish 
writer  coukl  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion,  of 
oar  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  Bv 
him  we  were  taught  m^c  et  fari^  to  think 
natunlly  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies 
\  has  reasoned  in  rh3rme  before  him,  it  may  be 
f  pn-haps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
^joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may 
be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English 
poetry  embellished  by  Dryden,  lateriiiam  tnveai/, 
marmoream  reliquiL  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

Tlie  invocation  before  the  "  Georgics  "  is  here 
inserted  from  Mr.  Milboume's  version,  that 
aeoording  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  makea  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signs 
To  piuu|;h,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vine^  ; 
What  care  with  flocks,  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 
And  all  the  manairement  of  friiffal  bees ; 
I  sing,  Mascenas  !    Ye  iinmen«<:Iy  ciear, 
Vast  orbs  of  light,  which  L'uide  the  rolling  year ! 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Cvren,  if  by  you 
We  fait'nin?  corn  f(»r  hungry  man  pursue ; 
U  taught  by  you,  we  first  the  cluster  prest. 
And  thin  cnld  streams  with  sprightly  juict;  refresht ; 
Ye  fawni*,  the  present  numcns  of  the  fleld, 
WoodnvmphH  and  fawn^  your  kind  as.^i-<tance  yield  • 
Tour  giKs  I  sing ;  and  thou,  at  whose  fear  d  stroke 
Frtiro  rending  eartli  the  fiery  coitr.ser  broke, 
Great  Neptune,  O  asiiist  my  unful  song  i 
And  thou  to  whom  iht'  wmtds  and  groves  belong, 
Whose  Moowy  hfifwrn  nn  her  tluw'ry  plains 
Id  mighty  henifi  ihi;  Ca>un  I^le  nmiitiains ! 
'Pan,  happy  shepherd,  it' thy  cun>i<  divine, 
£  er  to  improve  thy  M  :-n»lu.s  inc  ine. 
Leave  thy  Lye   an  wcknI  and  native  grove, 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  mir  w  rk  Hpproro; 
Be  Pallas  too,  sweet  oil's  invenutr,  kind  ; 
AjhI  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  designed, 
thrlvanus,  god  of  all  the  wootlH,  apfiear. 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear  I 
YegtNis  and  giHldesses,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pHStureu,  and  our  fieUln  improve  ; 
Ye,  who  new  plants  fr  ni  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  ronden»ing  clouds  ubiicurf  the  sky, 
And  drop  them  M>rtly  thence  in  fruitful  showers  ; 
Assist  my  enterprine,  ye  trt-nil  ■  powers  ! 

And  thou,  grent  Cisar  I  ilmu^jh  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou  k  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  ihou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall 

bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year. 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  mynlcs  wear ; 
Whether  Uiou'lt  at!  V*c  iHmndlcss  ocean  away, 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray  ; 
Tbule.  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee, 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  marriage  ba, 
TeUiys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  fielu  : 
Whether  thou  It  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign. 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine ; 
Where,  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee ; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declinea, 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whate*er  thouMt  be ;  for  sure  the  realms  below 
Ho  Just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show ; 
Ifo  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  Ellysian  fields  Mlxnlres. 
And  now,  at  la-u,  contented  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mothers  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate'er  tliou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course } 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
With  rae  th'  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relieve, 
And,  though  on  earth,  our  Mcred  vows  recslvs. 


*  Mr.  Dr\'den,  having  received  from 
"  Remarks  on  the  Traeediee  of  the  last  A^" 
wrote  observations  on  the  blank  leaves:  which, 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ganrick, 
are  by  his  fitvour  commtmicated  to  the  public^ 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  loeL 

"  That  we  may  le»  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  springa  on  whieh 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confeasea  that  tM 
French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  laidre, 
and  eives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the  paaaior 
whicSi  most  predominates  in  our  aouls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  beeonte  insi- 
pid, unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  ocmcluded,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amonest  the  French 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  ditl  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  Uie 
writing  are  mucli  stronger;  for  the  raising  of 
Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thou^ts,  than  the  just- 
ness of  tlie  occasion ;  and,  if  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  single  occasions,  he  haa'  never  founded 
the  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetry  in  writing,  he  lias  succeeded. 

'*  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dicfio,  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m  the  last 
rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable :  '  Tis 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  'extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  arc  Shak- 
s])care'8.' 

'*  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"  1.  The  fable  itself. 

"  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance, 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

"  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for 
ihem,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet.  -^ 

'*  4,  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these.  Homer  excels  Virgil : 
Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shak- 
speare all  modern  poets. 

"  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  fable  oiijght  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part,  e,  r.  which  is  the  middle,  cotild 
not  naturally  be  tne  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Anstotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides* 
example  j  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  peihapa 
indignation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  aad 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation  of 
manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  ar  H 
begets  pity  in  the  atidience  ;  though  Aristotle, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  thia  Jtind  in  tho 
seeood  fernu 


"He  who  andarlakM  to  uuwer  thu  txeeU 
■nt  CntiquB  of  Mr.  Rymn,  in  behalT  of 
Eailith  poeu  ■gaiiui  the  Grack,  ought  to  d 
n  Sua  muiBcr  :  either  by  yielding  to  liim  .__ 
(nmteet  put  of  whM  be  CDDIcnila  for,  nhich 
■onaiiu  in  this,  tli&L  [he  /AStt,  i.  '.  the  deaigL 
and  coiiduci  of  it,  ii  more  canducing  in  the 
Oreeki  to  tjioee  ends  of  tngHly  which^tiiloUi 
ftnd  he  propose,  nunely,  to  cause   terror  aod 

Sty;  yet  the  graDlin^  thia  does  not  Mt  the 
rcefci  above  the  Engluh  poeic 
"But  the  uuirerer  ought  to  proTe  tiro  Ihingi: 
Pint,  That  the  fable  ii  ncit  tlie  giealeiit  mas- 
lerpieee  of  e  tneeily,  though  it  tic  lbs  founda- 

"  Seoondly,  that  other  ends  bs  auiiBble  Eo  the 
nature  of  tnetily  may  be  found  in  the  English, 
whidi  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

"Arinlolle  places  the  fablE  first;  not  qmad 
iigniUltin,  ltd  fueoJ  /lauiamtnluni :  for  b  lablL 
never  so  movingly  contrived  to  tliose  ends  of 
bin,  pity  and  turor,  will  operate  noUiing  an 
our  aSeclioni,  except  the  cKaracteii,  manneis, 
thoughts,  and  worda  are  Buitable. 

"  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove. 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  ivi 
are  Inferior  to  Sophodes  and  Euripides;  anc 
thii  he  baa  oOEred  ai,  in  wme  niessute ;  but,  1 
think,  a  tittle  partiiilly  to  the  ancients. 

"  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  English  more 
adorned  with  cpiiodei,  and  larger  than  in  [be 
Greek  poets;  conKqucnlly  nioie  divertinj;. 
For,  if  (he  action  be  hut  one,  and  that  plain, 
wiihout  any  counlcrtum  of  design  or  episode,  i.  e, 
underplot,  ban  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
English,  which  have  both  underplot  and  n  turned 
design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
«f  the  catastroplie  1  wheieoa  in  tlie  Greek  poets 
we  see  through  tlie  wlialc  design  at  first. 

"  For  the  diaracters,  they  arc  neither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Snpbodes  and  Euripides,  lu 
inShakspeareaiulFlctchcr:  only  thcv  are  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 


hcnds  to  tu,  pity  and  te 

"  The  monners  flow  from  the  chameters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  llieir  advantages 
and  disadronmees. 

"The  ihougbli  and  words,  which  arc  the 
fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tra^y,  nre  certainly 
more  noble  and  mors  poetical  in  the  English  llion 
In  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing (hem  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr. 
ttynier  has  done 

"  AAer  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  tiie  Eng- 
lish way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  ter- 
ror, because  they  often  sJiow  virtue  oppressed 
and  vicB  punished  :  where  they  do  not  botii,  or 
eitlicr,  lliey  are  not  to  be  defended. 

"And  if  we  should  grant  (hat  (ho  Greeks 
pcrfiirmed  thifl  better,  perhaps  it  may  admi(  of 
dispute,  whetiier  pity  and  (error  nre  either  the 
prime,  or  at  least  Uie  only  ends  of  Irngcdy. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  hud  said  eo  ; 
for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophoclea  uid  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  mi^t  hare  cbanfed  his  mincL  AndeJuefly 
we  have  toeay,  (whatl  hinted  on  jntyand  Umr, 
ia  the  last  paragraph  akve  one,)  tint  the  pun- 
ishment of  Tice,  and  reward  at  virtna,  are  the 
noat  adequBla  ends  at  tneedr,  becanes  mcMt 
Modueing  tocood  eiample  atli^  Row,  pity 
k  not  n  tmmj  ntieed  hr  *  erininal  (and  the 


ancient  trafedy  always  raproeeati  its  chief 


antl^ 


suffering  of  innocence  end  piuiishnient  of  the 
offender  is  of  tho  nature  of  English  trscedy  : 
the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 


oflen,  and  (ho  ofiender  escapes.     Then 

not  touched  Ki(h  the  luffcrings  of  any  sort  (^ 
men  so  much  as  of  loveis ;  and  (his  was  atrnvt 
unknown  to  the  ancients :  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  justice,  ofwhich  Mr.  itj- 
mer  boosts,  so  well  as  we;  neither  knew  they 
tho  best  commonplace  of  pitv,  which  is  love. 

"Be  therefore  unjustly  Uomes  us  for  not 
building  on  what  tlie  ancienti  led  us  ;  for  it 
seenu,  upon  cansidemtion  of  the  premises,  that 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Qreek  than  m  the  English 
poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  [he  best  account  I  hace  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients  ;  that  (he  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  end  eitremdv  correct; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  nnly  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
cliarnclers,  &c.;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
taught  here  jusdy  (o  admire  and  imitate  the 
ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference 
with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  mia 
country. 

"Wnot  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob- 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
loved,  ii,  (hsl  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
0  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which 


e  pleasure  and  ii 

"And  tlieac  two  ends  may  be  thus  distil^ 
guishcd.  The  chief  end  of  the  puet  is  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  (o  insltnel, 
wlucb  is  performed'  by  making  pleasiue  the 
vehicle  of  that  inslniction  ;  fiir  po»y  is  an  art, 

id  all  arts  are  mude  (o  profit. — Aoptn. 

"  The  pity,  wluuh  the  poet  is  (o  labour  for, 

for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom 

I  ha£  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
uiiishmciit  of  tho  some  criminal;  who,  if  he 
e  represented  loo  grei>(  an  offender,  will  not  be 
iiico;    if  altogether  innocent,  hia  punishment 

"  Aiiutlier  obscurity  ip,  where  he  says,Sopho- 
!ea  perfected  tragedy  by  introduring  the  third 
clor  :  tliat  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action  i 
ne  companv  singing,  or  speaking;  ano(her 
playing  on  the  music ;  a  third  dancing. 

''To  make  a  true  jud^inent  in  this  compeli. 
on  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  English, 

"Consider,  First,  How  Aristotle  ha^  dcfinetl 
tragedy.  Secindly,  What  he  assigns  (he  end 
fit  to  be.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinks  tho  bea* 
esofit.    Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 

"  Compan  the  Greek  and  BngttA  tragte  poeta 
jnitlj,  and  witinrat  partiality,  ooccnliiig  to  thoM 

Then,  Beeondly,  Conndcr  wbelhar  Arietatta 

made  a  jnit  delnitiaa  i  *  ' 
ports,  of  ila  euhh  end  of  it*  b( 
thvheihanBg  oel  er 
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of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c  had  or  truly  eoald 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  oonsisL 

'*  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  m  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
wiety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
th^  dud  was  not  rery  easy  to  do. 

"Then  make  a  juagment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties :  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as, 
namely,  that  or  love,  scarcely  toucned  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  they 
were  of  Fletcher! 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phedra :  and 
how  far  Shakspeare  has  ouulone  them  in  friend- 
ship, &C. 

**  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry; 
consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
traffedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
faruier,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice ;  by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant 
_ "  I(^  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
fiscoumgement  of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  tnough  ^ood 
means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  arc  to  be  used  as  the  poet's 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actfirs  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  dad,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"And  here  Mr.  RymeFs  objections  against 
these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weis;hed,  that 
we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

"  It  is  evident  those  plays,  which  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  /oflory  of  this  away  from  the 
p6et,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 
laiL 

'"  One  reason  is,  because  v«4iatever  actors  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
ia.  the  same  passions  have  been  edways  moved ; 
wnich  shows  that  there  is  something  offeree  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  sap- 
pose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life, 
upon  the  stage ;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where 


it  is  not  first  Bat,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  Uiey 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  witfam 
them:  and  if  the  general  voice  wM  cany  it, 
Mr.  Rymer's  prejooice  will  take  ofi*  his  amgle 
testimohy. 

**  Thisj  bein^r  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  l^  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argu- 
ment against  him  that  it  is  so. 

*<  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way 
to  raise  those  passions  :  but  experience  prorea 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  prodooed 
them. 

"And  one  reason  of  that  success  i^in  my 
opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  whidi  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature,  as  be 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reaeon  too 
the  same ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may 
be  so  dLflfcrent,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  Englisn  audience. 

"And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
only  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a  more 
judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  oer- 
iainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"  Whether  our  English  audience  have  be^ 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  caUs  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question;  that  in, 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  thoee 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  bjr  them  ,  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  gnnt  him  this  wholly:  let 
It  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their 
usual  methods,  but  ratner  to  reform  their  judg> 
raents,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de- 
sign, are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places  than  reasonably  umd ;  and  as  mucn 
may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

"They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric ;  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  diaracterof  the  Kinff,  in  'King 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  aa 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

"And  Rolla  committing  many  mnxders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  se- 
verely arraigned  by  him  ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal:  and 
poetic  justice  is  not  neslected  neither;  for  we 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  eveiy^  ofifence  whidi 
he  commits .  and  the  point  which  the  poet  ia 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  to  much  in  the 
death  of  an  (^Bender  aa  the  laisiQg  a  hf  iror  of 
his  crimes. 
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**  That  the  erimifial  ■honld  neither  be  wholl j 
fOiUy.  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  pertkipeting 
of  both  ae  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  m  cer^ 
tainly  a  ffSbd  ruloi  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob- 
•erred ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike  |  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  fully  answered. 

"  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plajrs  of  the 
ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  hign  on  worae  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
parts  of  it  the  Ei^lish  have  manifestly  excelled 
them." 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  Is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  library,  marked  No.  933, 
pw  56. 

"  Al  illustrissimo  Sigre. 
''Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 
'  •«d»Honore  A.  S.  S. 

"In  Roma. 

'^Fkanea  per  Mantoua. 

*'Sept  the  3d,  our  style. 

MDearSons, 
"Bdnff  now  at  Sir  WDliam  Bowyer's  in  the 
ebuntiT,  1  cannot  Write  at  large^  beicause  I  find 
inyselt  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  thick  of  hearing,  ratner  worse  than  I  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
f6tli,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 
but  wonder  yon  should  think  me  so  negligent 
as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
to  yoa  two  or  uree  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  aafe  hands,  as  I  told  you,  and 
doubt  not  but  yoa  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  yotL  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  diili'B  name,  tn^  yonr  mother  will  inquire, 
and  pot  k  hito  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
nnne.  Bat  the  master^  name  I  remember :  he 
i«  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp :  the  ship  is  bound 
tb  L^(hom.  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  BaH,  meiuaoCi*  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  by  Tonaoo's  means  almost  all  oar  letters 


have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  Bat.  how- 
ever, he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedica- 
tion, though  he  had  prepared  3ie  book  for  it ; 
for,  in  every  figure  of  iEneas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a 
hooked  ftose.  After  my  return  to  totni,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  Into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."  It  Will  cost  me  six  weeks*  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounils. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness 
of  music.  This  is  troublesome,  aha  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewarcfs 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de- 
sire that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  Whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be- 
tween Michaelmas  an<f  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  acdOimt  when  1  come  to  town. 
I  rememoer  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openne^  of  my  na- 
ture, andkeep  in  my  just  resentments  a^inst 
that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake  ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  liis  nativity,  whicn,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
preoicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover more  health,  according  to  iny  age.  Re- 
member me  to  poor  Harry^  whose  prayers  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeos  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  You 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
sufier  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  peiy 
suaded  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  1 
sufifer.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negb^ 
gent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  ez« 


case;  and  am 


"Your  most  afieetionate  fafber, 
^  JoBH  Dbtdbh." 


SMITH. 


•  fimimrtf  Smith  is  one  of  thoee  lucky  wTitBrs 
who  have^  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
re^olatioii,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
rtaee  raflier  for  the  nosaeasion  thm  the  exertion 
of  vneorimKMi  abilitiea. 

Of  his  lile  little  is  known :   and  ihat  little 
daoov  oo  pniae  but  what  can  be  givert  to  iiftel' 

15 


lectnal  ezoellettco  oeldoin  employed  fo  aniy  tif- 
tuous  purpose.  His  character^  aa  ffiven  by  Mr. 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  partiahty  of  fxiendship^ 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Bnrton  to  8ho#  ^  what  fine 
thiiigis  one  mail  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  whi<^  hbwevefr,  c6iftprisea  great  part  of 
what  canbe  kiiio#h  6f  Mr.  SmHh,  h  it  better  to 
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trmnicribe  at  once  thto  to  tAe  by  piaeeik  I 
■hmll  subjoin  snch  little  memoriaU  u  accident 
has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

Mr.  Edmumd  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daug^h- 
ter  of  the  famous  Baron  Lechmcre.  Some  mis- 
Ibrtunos  of  his  father,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
being  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
rdaSon  (one  who  manriea'  Mr.  Neale's  sister) 
lAose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westminster 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  whence, 
after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  he 
was  removed  to  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
her  death  ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within 
five  years  of  his  own  ;  thouffh,  some  time  before 
bis  leaving  Christchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged as  her  legitimate  son  ;  which  had 
not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  asper- 
sions that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  Author's 
honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he 
so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
spicuous performances,  that  there  arose  no  snmll 
contention  between  the  representative  electors 
ff  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Christ^ 
church,  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal  so- 
cieties should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the 
electors  of  Trinity  College  having  the  preference 
of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
bim ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to 
Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship 
theis*  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  Well  natural 
M  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 
fipnce's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  **  Art  of  ^o- 

— >£gD  DM  •Cudinm  sioa  4Wit«  vena, 

nee  rude  quid  profit  rideo  in^nium ;  aitenus  nc 

Altera  poaclt  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  ex- 
csHent  and  necessary  ciualifications  which  are 
pKvious  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man. 
Wm  memory  was  large  and  tenacious,  vet  by  a 
curious  felicity  chiefly  susceptible  of  tne  finest 
nnpressions  k  recciyca  from  the  best  authors  he 
read,  which  it  always  preserved  in  their  primitive 
strength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vi- 
vacity of  understanding  whicn  easily  took  in  and 
surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  parts 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing ;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  hea^  clear,  and  his  way  of  ex- 

fressing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging, 
shall  say  nothing  of  nis  person,  which  was  yet 
so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that 
the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
Qiioe  commended  and  reproved  hiin  by  the  name 
of  the  handkome  sloven.  An  eager  but  geaeraiis 
and  noble  emulation  fliew  up  with  him ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  poshed 
hip  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 
gnniioa  that  could  mdcs  him  a  credit  to  bb  Qol- 


lego,  and  that  coUm  the  ornament  of  the  most 
learned  and  polite  University ;  and  it  was  his 
happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and 
fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtue  in  themselves,  and  others,  thereby  becom- 
ing so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so 
good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernmenL  Hjs  judg- 
ment^ naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an 
exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing  sagacity, 
which,  OS  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  psioes  with  a 
rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  never  tire3  with  aspiring.  Hence  it 
was,  that,  thoufi[h  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puerilities;  and  his  earnest  produc- 
tions were  so  farirom  having  any  thing  m  them 
mean  and  trifling,  that,  like  the  jimior  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  gray  au- 
thors blush.  There  are  many  of  his  first  essays 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic^  still 
handed  about  the  University  in  mannscript, 
which  show  a  masteriy  hand ;  and  though 
maimed  and  ii^jured  by  frequent  transcribingy 
make  their  war  into  oar  most  celebrated  miscel* 
lanies,  where  tney  shine  with  uncommon  lustre. 
Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  which 
he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of 
his  compositions  come  abroad  under  other  names, 
which  nis  own  singular  modesty  and  faithful 
silence  strove  in  rain  to  conceal.  The  Elncenia 
and  public  Collections  of  the  University  upon 
State  Subjects  were  never  in  soeh  esteem,  eiuier 
for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  them  ^  and  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  knew  his  pecuhar  way  of  writing 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the 
most  relishing  part  of  the  eatertainmsnt.  As  his 
parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how 
to  improve  them;  and  not  only  to  polish  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metaL  Though  ha  was  an  academic  tha 
greatest  port  of  his  lafo^  yet  hs  contracted  no 
sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch 
of  disputatioDy  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating 
^  others,  which  are  &oUs  (uou^  excusable} 
which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  ase  con* 
strained  to  dwell  loog«within  the  walls  of  a 
private  collej^  His  conversation  was  pleasant 
and  instructtve:  and  what  Horace  sakl  ot  Plotius, 
Vari^i^  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him: 


IfO  fgo  oontolerlBi  Jaevadp  saaas  Aalee. 

As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  elabo- 
rate pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others  with 
caodtttir,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severitjr  for  his 
own  compositions ;  being  readier  to  cherish  and 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  geniuat, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (if  any 
foflld  ^xcel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  others. 

It  were  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself 
ta  a  particular  profession  who  was  capable  of 
surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  ap- 
plicsjtion  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  Col 
lege  and  University  with  unuausl  anjidanae:  and 
though  he  often  suffered  his  frienos  to  call  him 
off  w>m  his  retirementSi  and  to  lengthen  oal 
tboM  JgrUl  aTocations,  3rst  his  letum  to  Ms 


•IMMIOMte,  I 
iimulan  upon  thoM  refined  pleasDrM  ofitading 
and  ibinkmgtoTehemMtt,  (to  whicta  Us  ftcMimu 
■M  unbended  interTabbore  nopraportion.)  tkai 
tlie  liabii  mw  upon  him,  and  the  ■erin  ornwdf- 
talioo  and  reflection  being  kept  ap  whole  weehv 
tognfaer,  he  could  belter  aoK  bis  ideu,  uid  lake 
in  the  tundry  parts  of  a  nknce  at  OM  twvi 
without  iDtemiptiooorconriuion.  SonMindsc 
of  hia  acquaintsnce,  who  were  pkaaed  to  diitin- 
cnish  between  the  wji  and  the  ■ebolar,  extai- 
fed  him  altogether  on  [he  account  of  ihew  litlee  : 
but  otheri,  who  knew  him  belter,  could  not  for- 
bear doin^  him  jaatiee  ai  n  prodisy  in  bolJi 
kindx.  t&  had  ngnoliied  hinuel^  in  Qie  achool?, 
u  a  phUoiopher  and  polemic  of  ejnennTe  Jmo*-  - 
ledge  and  deep  penetrauon  ;  and  went  throucli 
-"  ■"■ ■■■  -  - --  regard  to  the  dignilv 


all  the  counea  with  a  wise 


n  the  Di*iiulj.«dK)ol  reaponduig  and  d. 
puliag  with  a  pen^iunu  en«|i7,  ■  resdr  c: 
**"—%  and  tMnmuidinK  bn«  of 


when  Dr.  Jana  wocthil  j  pi^ded ... 

wbon  MmdMMndiRi  and  diaJniereBted  eommen ' 
danm  of  bin  ^are  him  such  a  repaiation  as 
alcBced  the  ennona  malice  of  hia  enmniea,  who 
in  of  ao  pro- 


.  J  of  ao  pro- 

-----  -  . ™ «T5j.    None  of  iSok 

■Mtanflcimt  oeataret  who  have  either  triflei! 
with  philaaaphj,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 


itood  ita  rral  wei^i 


Jl  philoaiwtij,  bj  attempting  to  ri 
re  encamDercd  it  with  novel  lera 

id  prilj  L^^owell  aa  Ml 


1» 

wdetrtetioii.  If  he  did  no*  alway«  commead 
oTothert,  ii  waa  not  iU-naiw^ 
a  hii  bunper,)  but  alcict  juMJea 
I  call  a  few  flowen  wt  in  rmnka, 
■nit  .«  many  ooupleta,  by  tlM 
of  BcD  JooMui'a  opinini, 


nameofPoetrylhe  wi 


-E  to  allow  of  ihe  character  of  ui 
ifllable,  nmd,  and  abatnue  which  aon 
■uperAdal  MiolMa  (>o  very  smooth  and  polite  i 
U  admit  «f  no  impreniont  either  out  of  vim 
thinkinff  bdolenea  or  an  dl-gnmnded  prejudii 
Md  aSoad  to  IhiaaonofMwfiei.  He  knew  tt. 
tfaomy  tcnna  <^  |dii]oM{Ay  eerved  well  to  fence 
in  tbe  tnie  doctrinei  of  religion ;  and  looked 
njMD  aduxd-ditinitj  aa  upon  a  rough  bat  well- 
wiwi^t  armour^  which  nught  at  once  adorn  and 
dcTend  the  ChtMian  hero,  and  eqnip  him  tor 
Ike  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  lone  and  perfecl  intimacy 
with  alt  the  Gr«ek  and  Latin  elauloa;  with 
which  he  had  eanfully  eompared  whaierer  waa 
wnnh  penniaf  in  the  French,  Sponiah,  and 
Italian,  (to  which  lanpiage*  ha  waa  noMranger.) 
and  in  an  the  «a)ebiated  whlen  of  hii  own 
counuj.  Buttben,aeeaHiiigtoibacunouBob- 
•errationof  the  late  EarlofShafieabury,  he  kepi 
'•"I  poet  in  — -  I—  — -"— — ---^      ---■   --■- 

,    -t  and  ii_^ _„„„. 

^credit  upon  that  lubject  which  he  had  i 
lenily  eaunined,  &om  AriaUilie  down  loHedelii 
aodBonuj 


jbliged  by  the  freedom  of  hia  refleelionB. 

Hia  Bodleian  Speech,  thoueh  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  Copy,  Tiarh  shown  tbe 
world  how  great  a  masterhe  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
i^loquence,  loijied  with  the  concisenesg  and  fotre 
<if  Demoatbenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  luma 
of  Pliny,  aral  the  acute  and  wise  rafleciions  rf 

SinceTempleand  RoMsommon,  no  man  undei^ 
^tood  Horace  better,  eapeciallv  a«  tu  hia  happy 
'iiction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and 
■iltemaie  miiLUre  of  the  aoft  and  the  suhlime. 
rhia  endeared  Dr.  Hannee's  odea  to  him,  the 
finest  eenim  for  Latin  lyric  since  the  AugusUn 
age.  HtafneDdMr.Phflipa'sodetoMr.SLJohn 
(lale  Lord  Bolingbroke)  afUr  the  manner  oT 
lorace'a  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  iacerlainly 
a  maaterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  "  Pocockius"  ii 
•Tlba  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Wallet's  wril- 
iiip  upon  Oliver  Ctomwett,ii  wants  not  the  moat 
ileucate  and  suiprising  turns  pecnliar  to  the 
petson  praJKd.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
nay  thiiig  like  it  in  Dr.Bsihurst,*  whohad  madb 
same  altempia  ihia  way  with  applause.  He  waa 
itn  eicetlent  judge  of  humanity  ;  and  ao  good  an 
hiatorian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk 
uwr  the  moat  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the 
h«eB,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebraterfmen, 
11  lib  amazing  faeililv  and  accuracy.  As  he  had 
iliorougbly  read  and  digested  ThuaniB's  woika, 
-'II  he  was  able  to  copy  alter  him  ;  and  his  talent 
i:i  this  kind  waa  so  well  known  and  allowed 
iliat  he  had  been  singled  out  by  samfl  great  men 
10  wriU)  a  history  which  it  waa  Iheii  mtereit  to 
with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 


I  ahsU 


I  Ibr  what  reasons  this  design 
pped,  though  they  are  rory  much  to 
■^'-  "- The  truth  ia,  and  I  apeak 


h^ 


to  ba  Ad  and  nourished  with  any 

fastan  tial  and  laaiing.    He  considered 

and  modems  not  a*  parliea  or  rirala 

lasajchitectaupononeand  thesame 

(he  Art  of  Poetry ;  according  to  which  he 

■■   Bi^wored,  and  blamed  without  (btieiy 


.Mr.  Smi 

it  before  living  wiinesaea,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  coulJfii  him  upon  a  anbject  Of  oseful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  grealar  advantage  ;  ho 
btemed  to  be  that  Memmiua  whom  Lucrelio* 

— 4qsB  tu,  Dsa,  umpora  in  omnI 
Omnlbui  amsiiiiB  lolulnl  eiullere  rebiu. 
Hia  worka  are  not  many,  and  Ihoee  scattered 
ip  and  down  in  miacellanies  and  collactiona,  ba- 
ng wrested  from  him  by  hia  frienda  with  great 
itEcully  and  rductance.     All  of  them  togethoc 
ninke  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
'v[iich  liea  disperaadin  tbe  poBseawon  of  numer- 
Lis  acquaintance;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  mads 
ntire,  witboot  great  injustice  tu  him,  be<^uaa 
^ir  of  Ibem  had  his  !■■(  hand,  and  the  tran- 
criber  waa  often  oUiged  to  take  the  libertiea  of 
I'liend.     Ilia  condolence  for  the  death  of  bfr. 
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Plulipfl  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath 
dcme  justice  to  the  aehei  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  \b  the  English 
language,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect  friendship;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  whose 
laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  mviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  lender  his  pen  had 
all  the  Life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stofirod  on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
bestow  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  rajsed  to  its  proper  height, 
and  the  diflerenccs  between  each  of  them  ob- 
served with  a  ji^dicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other:  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spint  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  ai)d  .there  culled  out  of  the 
modernft,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent; his  ii^^jges  lively  and  adcauatc;  his  sen- 
timents charming  and  majestic ;  his  expressions 
natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  vanous  and 
Bouuding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affects^ 
tion  spariilcd  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  "  Phasdra"  is  a  cousummate  tragedy^  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine e^ pectatioi>s  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  nun^ber  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  fillin|[  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
•n  Uie  persons  of  a  refinod  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  Qut  as  to  "  Ptisdra,*^  sne  has.  cer- 
tainly made  ^  finer  ^gure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
conduct  upon  the  English  Jtage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "  Phaedra^"  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  oue,  though  embelhshcd  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness 
Racine  hi  n^elf  could  give  her. 

No  n|[au  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difAculty 
of  composing  than  Mr,  Sii>ith ;  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  VVyciierley  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  woald  not  finish 
Mreral  sulnects  he  nndertook:  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  woiid  was 
least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspearc  and  Jon  son,)  ia  clear  from 
henca^  because  l;ie  left  his  works  to  (he  entire 


disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  cen- 
sures he  even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  aniniadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  nave  seen  sketohes  and  rough  draughts  of 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  analytically; 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  ntted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  sijuared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  anaents.  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elemento 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men 
are  affected  at  the  sisht  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antioue  figure  or  bnilo- 
ing.  Those  fragments  of  the  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  nains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre? 
serve  them :  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketohes 
of  Julio  ana  Titian  are  by  Uie  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  anapropoition. 

It  most  be  oonfessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  soma 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  i^re  most  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else,  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgmento  from  him  than  all  the  maUce 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  fauUs;  but.  if  th^  world  l^ad 
half  his  good-natnre,  all  the  snady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character.^  ^ 

A  man  who,  under  pover^,  calamities,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  tnose  so  truly  valuable,  mnrt  have  just  ana 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
sucoess  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  Uf«u  fie  kpew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un- 
der which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his 
way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du- 
rable reputotion.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings witn  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  po  other  expense  in  his 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  whiph  was 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did 
or  himself^  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated : 

Meo  ram  pauper  In  era. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surr 
rounded  by  all  uose  who  really  bad  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  aud  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  saences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
nest  for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  instance^ 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  fAtof, 
Mr.  Smith's  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  prepossesr 
sions  which  had  been  conceived  in  nis  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  lyhose 
obscurity  ia  their  happiness,  may  possihiy  have 
to  the  age^  jet  an^dsc  t,  itudj^d  i^eglec^  aqd 
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Bach  11  the  declammtion  of  OUitwottii,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fieah,  and  hie 
kindneae  wann;  and  therofiore^  anch  aa,  witb* 
out  any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  ahowa  a 
Btrong  deeire  to  make  the  moat  of  aU  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perfona* 
lance.    The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the 


tfrtal  diaiwe  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances, 
fiuhiooaUe  equipments,  and  external  recom- 
mendation, which  are  thought  necessary  intro- 
dnctions  into  the  grmide  mSudty  this  gentleman 
was  so  happy  as  still  to  please;  and  whilst  the 
rick,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 

how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  leaminff,  they      ^ ^ 

easily  forgave  him  all  other  differences.    Hence   sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 


it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  frse  dioice.  What  Mr. 
Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  Y6m,thMtmo9i  ^  kU  JkuU$  knught  their 
exnat  wUk  Ihem. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  bemg  the  custom  of  theyul^  to  chaige 
•n  excess  upon  the  most  complaiBant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  tlwt  single  exception  can 
never  pass  upon  the  best  judgee  and  most  equi- 
table obsenrem  ef  mankind  ;  and  when  the  tune 
eomes  tor  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may 
justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
adhoairatiofi. 

Some  few  vears  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gwd  bimsen  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  worid 


than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

finifUNn  Nbals,  known  by  the  name  o^ 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  aeat  of  tho 
Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  de- 
tain those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  had 
formed  the  highest  expectetions.  Smith  took 
his  master's  <tegree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor. 


10  expect  nighty  things  from  him.    I  have  seen    &  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  m 

about  ten  sbeete  of  hifl  English  Pindar,  which    *    —*-»-=  »--        ^i-^i*  ^..      -.   - 

exeeeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 

hope  far  In  our  lci^|[uaAe.    He  had  drawn  out 

a  plan  of  a  tmgedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and 

had  cone  through  several  scenes  of  it    But  he 

eould  not  wiril  have  bequeathed  that  work  te 

better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 

lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 

names  may  justify  the  largest  expectetions,  and 

IS  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 

hivitatioiu 

His  greatest  and  noblest  underUking  was 
LoBginQSL  He  had  finished  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  **8nUiine,'*  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  Ids, 
late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Cheeek  tongue,  fiom  whom  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  French  veteion  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
truly  valo^e,  was  fkr  short  of  it  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
ef  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Tkougkif  DUUrn,  and  Figure.  I  saw 
the  last  of  mse  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
which  he  showea  prodigious  judgment  and 
reading;  and  particulariy  had  reformed  the 
Art  ofKhetoric,  by  reducmg  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
very  oanow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under 
esch  head  and  chapter  he  intended  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  tne  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greeky  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
ItaBa&poeti^  ana  to  note  their  several  beauties 
•ad  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 
Hifhrmed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
^adgmenl^  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
med  they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
Bis,  hot  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  lor 
want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
genms  had  begun. 


order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  bo  for- 

Even  to  Uterary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
bited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  oda 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist.  Dr.  P(^ 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  ye.ars  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  MussB  Aof  licante,*'  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  oe  made  to  its  LaUnity,  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  m  classical  diction ; 
ite  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. 

He  had  several  imitetions  from  Cowley : 

Testhur  hinc  toe  senno  colorlbus 

(^uotiu,  Pococki,  dlMiioilis  tai 
Orator  tffera,  quoi  TiciMim 
Te  memorea  celehrare  gaodent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  maket 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  co- 
lours memory  and  delight  I  quote  it,  howcveri 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

So  manj  langusf  et  he  bad  in  store, 

That  only  Fame  shall  apeak  of  him  In  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  reteining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  JEtna  flam- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
uttle  worth  the  labour  of  ccmveyance. 

Ho  proceeded  to  teke  his  degree  of  master  ol 
arte,  July  8, 1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performml  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


•  By  hia  epitaph  he  appears  to  have  been  forty-two 
yeare  old  when  ha  died.  He  was  oonsequently  bom  in 
the  year  1066.— R. 
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.  W  anraned  an  appear- 

•  h»>  f«n  phrane,  he  wkUened 
«  t   ...^  .s'-JlMM  V  obtain  the  cenRorehip, 

«-  •■i,M«^««  Mtd  some  profit  in  the  col- 
li^.. »,.,  «.m*i  iw  rfertion  came,  the  prefer 
M*; .  .—  .  ^••■M  :i/ Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior;  the 
^w  •«<«pw««v^^t  joined  with  Freind  in  an 
yiM*...  A  ■«<*.  z'**^  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
,  «Nv« «  %9W  <  VIS  not  thoujfht  proper  to  trust 
i«i  «%|fwinnrf<diii<mee  of  others  to  a  man  who 
lf«(A,  «,  HftV  <.>anr  of  himself. 

TVirr  tKw  nme  Smith  employed  his  malice 
wnC  H>*-  «*%  acaiust  the  tlean,  Dr.  'Aldrich,  whom 
in.  jMtTTciH^'vm  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
^  |ll«nl«'^^n  n|K)n  him,  I  once  heard  a  single  line 
H^  |MA««  ^t  ho  n^peated. 

11^  W  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
/V^v  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  ;  he  was  cn- 
^^w^  «ah  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
^i^«k  Vntf<^r  ;  but,  on  Dec.  SO,  1705,  at  the  in- 
^Kc  \k|  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
Wk^  v^wrn  iH'fore  was  put  in  execution. 

't^u  it\iH*ution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
4m  ;  for  ouo  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned 
lOUi-h  uf  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 

Ho  was  now  diiven  to  London,  where  he  as- 
«M;ittt«Hl  himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
luuim  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  lories 
hiul  exLK'llcd  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 
urinciple,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
nowcver,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported 
by  tho  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  in  his 
conversation. 

'Vhitrc  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
aa  ho  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  havinir 
stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
wanted  rae  below  was  Addison,  whose  business 
was  to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
dertake it  I  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
cbararter  of  Lord  Sunderland  ?'  and  Addison 
iminoJitttL'lv  returned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  V  and  went  away.** 

Captain  Ra?  was  a  namc'which  he  got  at  Oz- 
fiird  by  his  negligence  of  dress. 

This  story  1  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend 
qI  Smith. 
'    Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some 

Srofitablc  employments ;  but  as  they  could  not 
eprivu  liim  of  any  real  esteem,  they  lefl  him 
laaiiy  friends;  and' no  man  was  ever  better  in- 
iniduccd  to  the  theatre  than  ho,  who,  in  that 


]  wleat  conflict  of  partiei,  had  a  prologue  and 
epUogue  from  the  nrst  wits  on  either  side. 

Bat  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  diflbrent  courses.  His  play  pleased  the 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison 
has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit, 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applauders,  nor  used 
any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  was  not  suiBcient  for  its  own 
support 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from  lit\y  gumeas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general 
patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indo- 
lence kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till 
Lintot,  af\er  fruitless  importunity,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  pubUsli  the  play  without  it  Now. 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expected 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Smitli,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  ind<^ 
lence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him, 
though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  hia 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  **  Spectator,**  mentioned 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tra^iedy  as  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailmg.  The  authority  of  Addi- 
son is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  pinpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question,  I  cannot  bat  think  tiie 
people  in  the  right  The  faUe  is  mythological, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  oar 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand 
the  action ;  &ie  learned  reiect  it  aa  a  schoolboy's 
tale ;  incredulua  odu  What  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  life  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  diction, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  diakurue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays 
them.  It  is  a  sdiolar's  |day,  such  as  mav  (Heasc 
the  reader  rather  than  the' spectator ;  tne  work 
of  a  vieorous  and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to 
please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of 
little  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of 
** Phaedra;**  but  was  convinced  that  the  action 
was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  *<Ph«. 
dra,*'  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
coUegian  of  Smith,  wiio,  on  that  occasion,  wrota 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  tha 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  some  passages 
too  ludicrous;  but  every  human  performance 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  amon^  his  friends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea  ;  and  as  his  acquaint- 
ance V 

Of 
have 

intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations, 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sub- 
lime from  the  woriis  of  Blackmore. 


SMITH. 


lit 


Ha  rMolved  to  try  ueua  the  fioitime  of  the 
mMge  with  thm  story  of  Xady  Jane  Gray.  It  ia 
aot  anlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy 
and  incfodSbility  of  a  mythologiGal  tale  mi|iit 
determine  him  to  cbooae  an  action  finom  Uie 
tyngiiah  hiatory,  at  no  great  distance  from  oar 
own  timea,  which  waa  to  end  in 'a  real  erent, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  known  cfaaractera. 

A  subject  will  not  eaaily  occur  that  can  gire 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  understand- 
ing, for  which  Smith  was  unquestionablv  ouali 
fied,  or  for  moving  the  passions,  in  which  i  sus- 
pect him  to  have  Md  less  power. 

Having  formed  hia  plan  and  collected  mate- 
rials, he  declared  that  a  few  months  would  com- 
plete his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
work  with  less  frequent  avocations,  he  was,  in 
Jane,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  Qeorjge  Pucket  to 
kis  house  at  Qaitham^  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he 
feond  such  ^portunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularlv 
some  stimig  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  hiaoself  pletho- 
ric ;  and  then,  resolving  to*  ease  himself  by  eva^ 
euation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigb- 
bwrhood  a  prescriptioo  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
tkat  the  apoihecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  tiU  he  had  |^en  notice  of  ita  dancer.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  Doastfol  of  fais  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rode  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  rntMtnnm^  vbLch,  in  July,  1710,  brou^  him 
totbafimve.    He  waa  buried  at  Qaitham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  command 
cUed  to  Oldmizon,  the  historian,  an  surcount, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
Clsjrendon's  Hiatory  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
rupted W  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ; 
and  that  Bmith  was  employed  to  forge  and  insert 
tbe  alteratkma. 

Thia  story  waa  published  triumphantly  by 
01dniixon,and  maybe  supposed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received:  but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked :  foi;  fmding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trsvoiu^  it  fell  nndertiie  eye  of  Atterbury,  then 
aa  e]dle  m  FVmnce^  who  immediately  domed  the 
chai|re^  widi  this  remaduble  particular,  that  he 
never  in  hia  whole  file  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  * 
hb  eompany  beinff,  as  must  be  inferred,  net  ac- 
ceptpd  by  those  who  attended  tolheic  characters. 

The  dnarge  waa  afterwards  very  (filigently  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
fiterature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 
trath  to  leave  them  burdened  with  a  false 
charge.  Tbe  teathoonies  which  he  haa  collected 
have  eonvmoed  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Puek^  waa  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  false- 
hood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  8flpifti*i  fif^  wmch,  vntb  more  honour  to  his 
BUne,  niffA  hare  been  concealed. 

Of  Smidi  I  can  yet  say  a  tittle  more.  He  vras 
a  nan  of  aocfc  estimation  among  his  compunons, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  hi  oonversation  were  considered,  like 
''        of  Scaler,  aa  vroithy  of  preservation. 


I     He  had  yaat  lasfinaw  aad  iiiftniai  if 

tidsm,  and  by  a  curaory  glance  over  a 

composition  would  exactly  tell  aU  ita  ftaks  sad 
beautiea. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  meding 
with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining,  with  great 
fidelity,  what  he  so  easilv  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present 
question  required ;  and,  when  hia  frisiida  ex* 
pressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made 
m  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunken- 
ness,  he  never  discovered  nis  hours  of  reading  or 
method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  afie^ed 
sOence,  and  fra  his  own  vanity  vrith  thehr  ad- 
miration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  waa  eaaily  ob- 
served :  if  any  thought  or  image  waa  preaented 
to  his  mind  tmit  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  d^ 
not  sufier  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very 
dihfentljr  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quirei 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Kowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  says,  very  uttle  use,  but  which  the  collector 
oonsiderea  aa  a  valuable  stock  of  materiala. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  wa^  of  lifo 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ; 
and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gavety  of  a  man  ot 

af V 


*  Mm  Bishop  insxbory'a  **  Epistolary  Corrtspood- 
•BCS,»  ITW,  to!.  III.  p.  196. 18S.  In  th«  sane  wori,  vol. 
L  n.  es.  ft  appears  that  Smith  was  at  one  time  susptctsd 
10  asTs  bMO  author  of  th«  "  Tale  of  a  Tub.**— N. 


pleasure :  but  his  dreaa  was  alwa3r8  deficient , 
scholastic  cloudiness  still  buns  about  him ;  and 
his  merriment  waa  sore  to  proauce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions. 

Widi  all  his  carelessness  and  all  hb  vices,  he 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  verv  little  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a^year. 

In  his  course  of  readingy-it  was  particular  that 
be  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knightrcrrantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  lus  own  ment,  and 
was  something  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  fiaS* 
ties;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had 
great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  from 
Piior :  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron- 
age of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  theee  minuta 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
wilh  Gilbert  Walmaley,  lateregbtrar  of  the  eo^ 
clesiastical  court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  acqoainir 
ed  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  declared^ 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  went 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  false- 
hood; for  Ragwas  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  tne  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  eariy ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  fiterature  procured  me,  and  I  hopa 
that  at  least  mj  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  onTv 
not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  mv  notions  vdth 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  au  the  viruleaoo 
a»cl  malevolence  of  his  party ;  yet  differenee  ol 
opinion  £d  not  keep  U8  apart  I  honoured  hmiy 
and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without 


atmplion  from  ill  vicoi  or  its  folliea,  but  hiil 
BB*n  neglected  the  cuItrntioTi  of  hismind;  h\= 
balW  of  Revel&tion  vbb  oniluken  ;  hit  learn- 
ing preserved  his  principles )  fao  grew  fiitt  i«{i  \- 
imi,  and  then  pioui. 

His  Bludies  had  been  ao  yiriona,  thai  I  un  nni 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledfte.  Hi^ 
(cquaintance  with  hooka  waa  sreat ;  and  whui 
bt  did  not  immcdiataly  know,  he  could  at  les^l 
Idlwhme  to  find.  Such  was  hja  amplitude  ^1 
iMnnng,  utd  anch  his  copiousness  of  communi- 
Mbon,  that  it  ma^  be  doubted,  whether  a  db\ 
now  MRsea  in  whieh  I  have  not  some  advaotapi- 
from  nil  friendalup. 

At  this  man's  table  I  cnjojed  niatij  cheerful 
and  instnictiro  houra,  with  companions  such  n^ 
uo  not  often  fomid ;  with  one  who  has  Icnsth- 
CBftdandonawhohasRladdenGdlirei  with  Dr. 
Janiee.whDae  skill  in  physic  will  be  lonp  remein- 
bered,  and  with  David  Oarrick,  irhom  I  hoped  to 
have  ttraUfied  with  this  character  of  our  commin 
Mend:  but  what  ate  the  hopes  of  man!  I  an 
tfMppointed  by  that  atroke  of  death  whirh  hn 
•dipeed  the  g»T"*T  "^  nations,  and  impoverish-. 
tbe  pablie  stock  <M  harmlesB  plessuro. 

InthelibnryatOiTDnl  is  the  follo-n-inglucji 
emu  Aaslysiii  of  Pocockius : 


(Sent  bf  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.) 
OroicoLDH  hoc,  Halberdaria  ampliaunie,  i 

Ideem  proferre  hactenus  distuli,  judicii  tul  acu 
nan  •ubreritus  magis  quam  bipennia.    Taadei 


aliquando  oden  banc  ad  te  mitto  sublimem,  to- 
neram,  flebilcm,  «ua»em,gualem  demum  divinus 
(ai  MoBia  vacaret)  BCtipnaset  Oaatrellun;  adeo 
scilicet  sublimom  nt  mter  legendum  dormirc, 
adeo  flebilem  ut  lidere  veUs.  Cujus  elepantiam 
ut  melius  inspitnas,  versuum  ordinem  d  materiam 
bmrier.refcram.  Imus.  versus  de  duobue  pm- 
liis  decantatiB.  Sdus.  ct  3us.'de  Lotharingio,cu- 
niculis  subterraneis,  niia,  ponto,  hoelibna,  c( 
Asijk  4tus,  et  5tus.  de  catenis,  sobdihua,  uncia, 
dramnibuB,  tigrilnifl,  et  crocodilis.  6us.  7us,  Sub. 
9us.  de  Oomorrhi,  de  Babylone,  Babele,  etqno- 
dnm  domi  sun:  peregrina  IOub.  aliquid  do  quo- 
dam  Pocockio.  Ilns.  ISiis.  de  Synft,  Solymt. 
13us.  MuB.  de  HobcA,  et  qaerca,  et  de  juvene 
quodam  Talde  sene.  I5ue.  I6us.  de  Jltnt,  et 
quomodo  £tna  Pocockio  tit  valdcsimiliB.  I7as. 
ISuB.  de  tuh&,  astro,  umbrik,  flammis,  totis,  Po- 
cockio non  nen:lecto.  CsCera  de  Cbriitiami, 
OltomsniB,  Babylnniis,  ArabiboB,  at  gtavissjinft 
agnmm  mclanchoh ft ;  de  Cnaare  JFIace«,*IIe»- 
lore,  et  rni«etando  juTOnia  cujusdam  flomntianmi 
fato,  anno  staliB  gun  centesmM  praranalorj  ab- 
repti.  Qua;  omnia  cum  accnralj  ripcnderiB, 
nccFsse  est  nt  oden  h«ne  nteam  admirandk  planj 

proficiaoor,  tanro  ab  itli*  donandus.  Ptiua  verA 
PfmbrochienseB  toco  ad  certamen  Foeticnm. 
Vale. 

llluBtiiaaima  tna  deofctilor  enira. 

E-SMTTH. 


Pro  Flatm,  a 


O^  Mr.  Richard  Ddm  T  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Weslminiter*  and  Cam- 
Mdf^l  and  Jacob  relates,  that  ha  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
Mt ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions;  and, 
Mn;  conscious  of  his  powen  when  he  left  the 
UnivendCy,  be  enlisted  himself  among  tbe  wila. 
Ba  was  the  fgmiliar  friend  ofOlway;  and  was 
Mlga<«d,  among  other  popular  names,  in  the 
ModatJons  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  la  his  "Ro- 
Amr,"  though  unfinished,  are  soma  vigorous 
•W^t-  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocnly ; 
■or  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  bo  praieedf 

"With  the  wit  he  leemB  to  have  shared  the  ^»- 
18  of  the  times  ;  for  some  of  his  corn- 
are  such    as  he  must  have  reviewed 


■hsd  those  sermons  which  f 

ited«d. 

.    Pailiapi,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men. 


OriiuaXiDibriil  gs, 


Cor  a  Tolume  published  bT  Tonio 
I  the  paenii  nnhe  Earl  of  Bo( 
and   the  Oukc  of  BuckJugham's  EHSy  o 


afrwd  to  say  his  prayers  ;  and,  whatevN  nught 
have  been  bad  m  Uie  firM  part  of  Ui  life,  waa 
surely  condemned  and  refoimeil  by  bia  better 
judgment. 

In  1683,  being  then  master  of  arta  and  fellow 
of  Trinity  College^  in  Camhridga,  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  numage  of  tbe  Lady  Anne  with 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders  j]  and,  being  made  pre- 
bendary of  Gloveestei,  becama  a  ptoclor  in  ecn»> 
vocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  ftneetl 


an  enlertainmenU  he  was  [bund  dead  the  neit 
moniiiLg.    Uii  death  ia  mentioned  in  Bwi&'a 


Pi>rin7 ;  bs  weta  Oni  puBUnhad  bi  Di7d<ii>B  Ulaoatlaaj, 
■  9  were  nsM,  if  no<  all,  oriha  poemi  la  [hu  ODllM' 

1  Ho  waa  presented  lo  the  rectory  of  Blab*,  In  Lal- 
cntenhba.  In  ISST4 ;  and  abtatiiH  a  rmbaod  at  Stoa- 
,  seplar,  ki  l«as.— If . 


KING. 


William  Kiko  wasbomin  London,  in  1663; 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  KnVt  •  gonUeman.  He  was 
allied  to  Uie  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  WesUninster-flciiool,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ- 
church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness 
and  activity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manmcripts.^  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  diffi- 
cult, nor  the  remarks  very  large  ;  for  the  calcu- 
lator will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  dght  vears ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents. He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
nve  manner,  as  a  grand  eompininder ;  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune. 

In  I6S&  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  ot  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas*8  account  of  Wicklifie ;  and  engaging 
in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1698,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors' 
Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tirical ineces;  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished nis  "Account  of  Denmark,"  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt;  and  takes  the  opportuni^  of  insinu- 
ating those  wild  principles,  by  whjch  he  sup- 
poses liberty^  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
nis  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
andeovemment  is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  Pimce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
it  The  princioles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  ana  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
versy is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentlev ;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
could  decide. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  "  A  Journey 
to  London,^  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  "A  Journey  to  Pa- 
ris.'* And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Ro^ral  Soci- 
ety, at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
two  dialogaes,  entitled  <<  tKb  Trensactioner." 

Thoo^  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
courts  of  dvil  and  'candn  law.  he  did  not  love 
his profesnon,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business 
7^^  'ntemipted  his  voluntary'  dreams,  or 
loreed  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in 

•  Thki  apprar*  bj  hln  «•  AdY««aria,»»  printod  in  his 
works,  odh.  1778,  3  roU.— C. 
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which  only  be  coold  find  delight  His  reputatioB 
as  a  civihan  was  yet  maintained  by  his  iudg- 
ments  in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  raised  very 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  hie 
discovered  in  1700|  when  he  defended  the  Pari 
of  Anglesea  agamst  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutdi* 
ess  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  bad  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admirehy,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar- 
gencral  to  Dr.  Marsh,  tne  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  ibe 
judges,  who  bad  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun* 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  "Mully  of  Mountown,"  a 
poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter- 
pretation, was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
It  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
ffovem  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  with 
his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub- 
tished  some  essays,  called  "Useful  Transac- 
tions.'' His  <*  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Caja^ 
mai"  is  particularly  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "  The  Art  of  Love,"  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment : 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  m  an  **Art  of 
Cookery,"  which  he  published,  with  some  let- 
tera  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710.  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  churciL 
on  the  sine  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
<*The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whi^|nsm ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Rennet's  adulatoiy 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  DevonshUna. 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  a  bodk 
composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  m 
1710.  The  woriL  is  useful,  but  mij^t  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of^King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "Rufinus,"  an  histoii* 
cal  essay ;  and  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Duke  of 
Mariborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711^  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  agii9 
put  into  his  power.  He  waiu  without  the  troubU 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortincation  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  othsr 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  emplojrment,  and  again  threw  tbo 
benrat  sway.  Aji  act  of  msolvency  made  hw 
business  at  that  time  particularly  trooblesome } 
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and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurrj  should  be  at  an 
cod,  but  impatiently  reeiffned  it,  and  returned  to 
hia  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
bishop, by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Uill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
son's  political  bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
dalighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar- 
reb  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  honest 
meniment 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined ; 
be  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Chiiat- 


mas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  without 
irregularity^,  his  principles  were  pure  and  ortho- 
dox, and  ms  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  ¥rill  be  naturally  supposed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusemenUi  of 
idleness  man  the  effi>rts  of  study ;  that  he  endea- 
voured rather  to  divert  than  astonish  ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  he  desired.  Hia  purpose  is  lo 
be  merry ;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his  mhth,  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  think  well  of  hia 
opinions.* 


SPRAT. 


Thomas  Sfrat  was  bom  m  1636,  at  Talla^ 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman :  and 
having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  of  himself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  Uollese,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be- 
came master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In^  1649,  his  ooem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 
pabtished,  witn  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller. 
in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a 
Tery  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  bt>Ui  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's 
excuse  of  his  verses,  botli  as  falling  '*  so  infl- 
nitelv  below  the  full  and  sublime  gemus  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,*'  and  being  "  so  little  equal 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
vrhom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  mont  divine  phansies."  He 
proceeds:  ** Having  so  long  experienced  your 
eare  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
In[  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
**  Pla^e  of  Athens ;"  a  subject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  iL  To 
niese  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's death. 

Ailer  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writing  "  The  Rehearsal" 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
hoQM  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
mqniries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
eietr,  ho  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and 
when,  after  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  3ie  new 
institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history, 
which  he  pubUshed  in  1667.    This  is  one  of  the 


few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve, though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  ''The  history  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety," is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 


peiform- 

ed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poemS| 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
whicn  he  afterwards  amplified  and  placed  be- 
fore Cowley's  Eln^iish  works,  which  were  by 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Elcclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fiuit  upon 
him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  aflerwaids  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  adjoinii^  to  the  Abbey.  He  was, 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor :  in  1683^  dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684|  myhop  oif  Ro- 
chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685, pub- 
lished "  A  true  Account  ana  Declaration  or  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Gh>vemmQnt ;" 
a  oerformance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  derk  of  the  closet  to  the 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapeUroyal ; 
and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  oommissioners  for  ecclesiastical  aflUr*. 
On  the  critical  day  when  &e  Declaration  dis- 
tinguished the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
laiM,  he  stood  ^  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  Ee 
read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to  vio- 

«  Dr.  Jokason  ai^pears  to  have  inad«  bat  linls  wn  of 
the  IHe  of  Dr.'  Kin;,  prefixed  to  his  *<  Works,  ia  S  voJu.** 
1778,  to  which  it  mmj  not  be  hnptrthiem  to  reftr  the 
reader.  His  ulem  for  humour  ouf  ht  to  be  pr^Md  in 
the  hif  heet  terms.  In  that  at  lesjii  he  yielded  to  mim  of 
his  contsmporarlesw— >C. 
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late  his  eonadenee;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  his  voice 
in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suffered  intejrest  or  obedience  to 
carry  him ;  but  further  he  refused  to  go.  When 
he  fotmd  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conunission  were  to  be  exercised  affainst  those 
who  had  refused  the  Declaration,  ne  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a  formal 
profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  ejcerdse  that 
authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they 
adjourned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
siflLerwards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  ffovemment  was  to  be  settle^)  Sprat  was 
one  of  mose  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old 
master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  este- 
blishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,  in  1692, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Youn£  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  thej[  whose  names  were  subscribed  de- 
clared thev  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft^Sprat,  Marl- 
borough, Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obteined  by  a  fictitious  re- 
auesi,  to  which  an  ai^wer  in  his  own  hand  was 
desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
eonfesaed  it  might  have  deceived  himself  Black- 
hc»Ml,  who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  ^ausible  messa^  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  nouse,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  Ist  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  the  association.  Tnis^  how- 
ever, was  demed  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  the  ^ariour. 

Tbu^g  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
privy-cooocil ;  and,  Mhy  7,  1692,  the  Bishop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, anid  Erections  were  given  that  the  flower-. 
pote  should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, nusaed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
left.  Blackhead  went  Uierefore  a  tnird  time; 
and,  Ritdbkg  hts  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
broQgfat  it  away. 

Tfo  Bishop^  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
Jmie  the  10th  and  ISu,  examined  ag^ain  before 
the.privyk-counci],  and  confronted  with  his  ao- 
cutvs.  Young  penisted  with  the  most  obdu- 
rate impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence; 
but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  cave 
way.    There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the 


Bishop^s  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  trac^  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub* 
lished  an  account  of  his  own  examination  and 
deliverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  hfe 
by  a  yearlv  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  nope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utteriy  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  eir 
ercise  of  his  funaion.  When  the  cause  of  Sap 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  20,  1713. 

Giurnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  that 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  wae 
expressed  by  a  loud  hum,  continued  in  proportioa 
to  their  zealor  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preach- 
ed, part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  Whea 
Sprat  preached^  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  "  Peace, 
peacCy  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  1  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Bumet*s  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark- 
able for  sedition,  and  Sprat*s  for  loyalty.  Buiw 
net  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  Kinf ,  which, 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  tlie  uianks  ot 
the  Conunons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems, 
are,  "The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  "The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere," 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  ite  distinct  and  characterie* 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
considered  Cowley  as  a  model :  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imiteted,  perfection  was  ap- 

f>roached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindane 
iberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  fevf 
productions  no  want  of  such  oonceitB  as  he 
thouffht  excellent :  and  of  those  our  judgment 
may  DC  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  hie 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Cram* 
well's  "  ftime,  like  man,  will  grow  white  ai  it 
grows  old," 
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HALIFAX. 


t  *  ^"^V  F.««L  ©r  Haufax  wm  pro- 
.  -I.  V  Kn  Mrffu!  andactrrestatemian,  em- 
rAiw— •  ^  S«K>vir^  pautiwy  coniriring  expcdi- 
ffwik.  »-w-  fvvnNinns  «^p]M«iuon,  and  exposed  to 

IM«.  S?;  r.  :hi*  coCecoon,  poetical  merit  is  the 
«4&iR  :.'  &::«Qaon :  and  ine  account  which  is 
1*^  :-  Nf  cxTvv^ed  may  properly  be  proportion- 
f^  »■<  w-  ^*  infuence  in  tne  state,  but  to  liis 
icf  iKe  writers  Averse. 


CV^WLuMoxTAcrt  was  bom  April  16, 1661, 
Jfi  H.T^^a.  in  Xorlhamptonshirc,  the  son  of 
Mr,  C«T>.'«f2v  Montague,  a  younccr  son  of  the 
Eari  ot*  Mlachester.  He  was  educated  first  in 
ike  cixintrv,  and  then  removed  to  Wesc minster, 
w|iexY«  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar, 
ud  itwcnuiended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  feli- 
(VXT  a  «.\tt«Qp(^rary  epigrams.  Ho  contracted 
a  rrrv  iauttiate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
40i4  ^iB  )<>^i,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at 
Cw«^^t^^f  the  election  of  Montamie  being  not 
Ni  Mr\H.'v<\l  till  the  year  following,  he  wsls  afraid 
)l«i  ^y  heini;  placed  at  Oxford  he  mi^ht  be  sepa- 
Mtod  from  his  companion,  and  therefirc  solicited 
tn  be  reni'.tved  to  Ciimbrid:^,  without  waiting 
Ibc  db0  advantages  of  another  ^'ear. 

h  aetfnM  indc«td  time  to  wish  for  a  removal ; 
Cbr  he  was  already  a  sch(X)l-boy  of  onc-aiid- 
(w«aiy. 

Bkli  rebition,  Dr.  M(mtas;;ue,  was  then  m:ister 
uf  tlU  oikUegc  in  which  he  was  pl;iced  a  fcllow- 
comnio  er,  and  took  liim  under  his  particular 
oaro.  Hore  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
ihti  g'e:\t  Newton,  ^hich  ontinued  through  his 
UJc,  aud  wtiii  at  hist  attested  l>y  a  Iciricy. 

bi  1635,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  King 
Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
tfoduoed  hy  that  universal  patron  to  the  other 
wila^  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  "The 
City  Mouw  and  the  Country  Mou»p,"  a  bur- 
leaque  of  Drydcn's  "  Hind  and  Panther."  He 
■ignttd  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  aat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  ^ame 
time  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Man- 
ohestor,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders  ;  but 
afterwards,  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased 
ibr  1,500/.  tlie  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Muncil. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victor^' 
of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset,  introduced 
him  to  Kmg  William,  with  this  expression  : 
—••Sir,  J  have  brought  a  movse  to  wait  on  your 
MaiAsty.''  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have 
rejjied,  **  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him  ;"  and  ordered  him  a  peii- 
■ion  of  five  hundred  pounds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event  The  King's  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1891,  being  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
inoDB,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  faagb 
treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  faUing 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but, 
retx)vering  lumself,  observed,  ••how  reasonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  arsenobly  coidd 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.*'* 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  em- 
ployments, being  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Treasur}',  and  called  to  the  privy-council. 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recoinage,  whieh  was  in  two  years  hap- 
pily completed.  In  1696,  he  projcctea  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  tlte  Exchequer ; 
and,  after  inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Charles  Montague,  Elsq.  had 
deserved  his  Majesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being 
ad\'anced  to  Uie  nrst  commission  of  the  Treasury, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
Kind's  absence;  the  next  year  he  was  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after 
created  Baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however,  im- 
peached hy  the  Commons  ;  but  the  articles  were 
dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accessaion  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council ;  and  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  hy  the  protection 
of  the  Lords.  In  1 704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the* 
church.  In  1706,  tic  proposed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  received  the  garter,  after  the 
act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, he  was  ap(>ointed  to  carry  the  ensigns 
of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court  He  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summon- 
ing the  Electoral  Prince  to  parliament  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Glueen's  death  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  with 
a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  r^'crsion  of  the 
auditorship  of  the  Excheouer.  More  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  he  kept  out  a  little  while  ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflam- 
mtition  of  his  lungs. 

♦  Mr.  Re«d  obMrre«  that  this  an«<Hlnie  is  related  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  "  Caialn^ue  of  Royal  aiid  Noble 
Authors,**  orihe  Earl  of  Shafteeburj,  author  ofihe  **  Cha- 
racteristlcii  ;*'  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  misuke,  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  words  were  spoken  bj 
ShaAesbury  at  this  time,  when  he  had  no  seat  in  tha 
House  of  Commons;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time, 
being  thirown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  became  a 
law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  aiid  ShaAesbury 
both  had  seats.  The  editors  of  the  **  Bio^rraphia  Briian- 
nica**  adopted  Mr.  Walpole's  stonr,  but  they  are  nd 
»|M>akini;  of  this  pvrioil.  The  story  first  appeared  in  C» 
Life  of  Lord  HaUJax,  pubJiahed  in  1715.— C 


PARNELL.- 


IM 


Of  him,  who  fiom  a  poet  became  a  patron  of 
poet*,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
would  not  miae  of  celebration.  Addison  began 
to  praiae  him  early,  uid  was  followed  or  accom- 
pankd  by  other  poetsj  peihapa  by  ahnoet  all, 
except  Swift  and  rope,  who  rorebore  to  flatter 
him  m  his  life,  and  sAer  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
Swift  with  slight  oensore,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Buib,  with  aeiimonioas  contempt 

He  was,  aa  Pope  says,  "fed  with  dedica- 
tions;'' for  Ticked  aflinna  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
falsehoods  of  his  aasertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
ufe.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rulok, 
but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
always,  in  some  degree,  subject  to  aflection. 
Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Everr  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
which  tm  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence 


passed  in  his  iavoor  aa  the  aeotsnea  of 
menu  We  admire  in  a  fiiend  that  miderstand* 
ing  which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately.  <hiected 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
pefformances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to 
blame,  aflection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  because  not  willinffly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  graauaJly  away ;  and  per- 
haps tiM  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in- 
creased, mat  modest  praise  will  no  lon^pleaae* 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practisea  upon 
Halifax,  which  ho  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  hb 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague. 


PARNELL. 


Tbb  Life  of  Dr.  Parnxll  is  a  task  which  I 
should  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
lately  written  by  Uoldsmith,  a  man  of  audi 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that- 
whidi  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion  ;  whose  lan^age  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint, 
and  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  7  I  have  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 
narrative  ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 
attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
mg  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Qoldsmi^ 

Thomas  PAaNBU.  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
wealthaman  of  the  same  name,  who,  at  the  Re- 
stoimtioD,  left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where 
the  family  had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
tnriei^  and  aettlinj^  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
tate, which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679; 
aad,  after  the  usual  education  at  a  grammar- 
school,  was,  at  the  a^  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
the  College,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master 
of  aita;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea^ 
coDv  thou^  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
panastioB  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwarda  he  was  made  a 
pnoii;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bbhop  of 
Cloffher,  cooliBrred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
of  Ciodber.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
linu  Aane  Minchin,  an  amiahle  lady,  by  whom 
ho  had  two  aona,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  loo^  survived  him. 

At  tha  qection  of  the  whiga,  in  the  end  of 
~  nign,  Pameli  was  pennaded  to 


diange  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcemenL 
When  Uie  Earl  o£  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par> 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his 
treasurer's  8tafi*in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the.  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in 
no  great  need  of  improvement. 

ParnelJ,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preformcutk 
As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a 
popular  prcachcr,  he  displayed  hia  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ;  but 
the  Ctuecn*s  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expec- 
tations, abated  his  dilige/ice ;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intem- 
pemnce  of  wine.  That  m  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  mora 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind — the 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  otherar 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  ^fe,  who  died  (171S)  in  tha 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

Ho  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  intereat  with 
hia  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  onre- 
garaed.  Ho  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  An^bishop  King,  who  gave  him  a 

Grebend  m  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
im  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  dioceaa 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  humired  pounds  a-year. 
Such  notice,  firom  auoh  a  maa,  mcUnes  me  to 
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Mi#v#,  iImI  lk«  virt'  «C  whiob  h*  hu  b«Mi  ae- 
riKiMl  w««  tiiii  trniMi  or  imC  BotoriiMUL 

ll«i«  1)i«  |ii«i«(i»rilv  ilM  MM  I VI  liuiir.  His  end, 
%Kii(»«t«r  »••  mii«*n»^wM  iiow  ttpproMhing. 
M#  »4\H«v«xl  »«•  iMTlWiMrni  iiiOtf  more  Uian  « 
\^^i  i.»r  i«  Jh'v.   I''^  •■  '"  ti«"rty-eigjilh 

Csii,  He  •Iwil  el  Chwler,  on  hie  wey  to  Ire- 
nil 

tl#  MHiint  In  h«Tii  been  one  of  thoae  poeU  who 
Mb'  iMifhl  in  writing.  He  cnntribuled  to  the 
|M|if*i«  iif  that  liine,  and  nrobably  published 
mw^  ibeii  he  nwncfl.  He  left  many  oompoei- 
iHNiii  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those 
wbirb  be  thought  bast,  and  deidicated  them  to 
Ibe  hUrl  uf  Oxford.  Of  theje  Ooldsmith  has 
^Vf*n  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
ufv  to  contradkL  Be  bestows  justpraise  upon 
^The  Rise  of  Woman,"  *<The  Fairy  Tale," 
and  *'The  Pcnizihum  Veneris  ;**  but  nas  very 
properly  letnarkcd,  that  in  '<  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Krofs,**  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  orisinal  effect 

He  tells  OS.  that  "  The  Book- Worm"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  mi>i<Ri  appHcations :  and,  when  he  disco- 
Tcrs  ibac  ^  Gay  Bacchus'*  is  translated  from 
Aofvrrilus,  he  outrht  to  have  remarked  that  the 
letter  part  is  purely  ParnclPs.  Another  poem, 
"  VTIien  Sprinff  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
tbe  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  dcscrip- 
of  barrentUMSj  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 


banowed  from  Secundus  ;  but,  lately  searchinfi^ 
lor  the  pBjn^ge,  wliich  I  had  fonnerly  read,  1 
~  ~  not  find  it  The  *<  Night-piece  on  Death" 
indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's 


'■Charehyard:"  but,  in  my  opinion,  Gray  has 
tbe  advanta^  of  dignity,  ▼aricty,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  obsenres,  that  tbe  story  of 
tbe  **  Hermit"  is  in  More's  "  Dialogues"  and 
HowelTs  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
*'  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,"  whidi  is,  perhaps, 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  **  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  Pamcll*8  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I  suspect  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleivdand. 

Tbe  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  mind. 
Of  the  little  tnat  appears  still  less  is  bis  own. 
His  praise  most  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness  of  his  diction  :  in  his  rerses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprishtly  with- 
out efibil,  and  always  delights,  thoogji  he  never 
ravishes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  **  Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  less*  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fine<l  as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  wnich 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  going.  They  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers. 

*  Dr.  Warton  asks,  "  less  than  what  '>«— E. 


GARTH. 


Samurl  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
IToriishire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  July  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  12th,  1691-8,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
obtain  very  extensive  practice;  and,  if  a  pam- 
phlet of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
nvour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie 
bad  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
Yolencc ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
zeal  for  the  Dispensary;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to 
be  ffiven. 

whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
Acuities,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire  j  but,  I  be- 
lieve, livery  man  has  fonnd  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  difrnity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusion  of  bimelinitnce,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  whore  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 


Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  July,  16S7,  published  an  edict,  re- 
<]|uiring  all  tlie  fellows,  candidates^  and  bcen- 
tiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen; 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  appel- 
lation of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  Col- 
lege answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
brin^  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  offidmU 
ing  in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

AfVer  a  gear's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant  op- 
position, and  made,  to  a  great  degree.  Tain  bj 
the  high  prieft  of  physic  ;  they  thmfore  voted^ 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Col^ 
lege  should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation 
of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  and  that  the  contrinntora  to  the 
expense  snould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apotbeceriee 
would  have  undertaken  the  cars  of  providing 
medicines ;  but  they  took  another  conna.  Thinks 
ing  the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest, 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  againat  it  in 
the  C*Ueffe,  and  found  some  pbjaicialis 
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enongfa  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betraying 
to  them  the  coiumcIs  of  the  College.  The 
greater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  coni" 
mitiee  to  treat  with  the  College,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  adminiKterinff  the  chanty. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 
timonials of  churchwardens  and  overseers  should 
be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and 
all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by 
the  College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  offered 
that  the  warden  and  comjMmy  of  the  apotheca- 
ries should  adjust  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejected ;  and  tne  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  charity  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition 
of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apo- 
thecaries ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  a^nst  the 
design  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute  :  and  at  last 
the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
sons  of  trade ;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
havinjg  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation 
was  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted  ;  and  in  1696  a 
subscription  was  raised  by  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensaiy. 
The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  supplied  witn  medi- 
cines ;  for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not  The 
mediabnal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dour, bat  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradu- 
ally away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
action  of  "The  Dispensary."  The  poem,  as  its 
•iibiect  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
witn  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
was  universally  and  liberally  applaodc<I.  It  was 
on  the  side  or  charity  against  the  intrigues  of 
interest,  and  of  regular  learning  asrainst  the 
licentious  iimirp;«tion  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefi>re  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  GwA  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
the  Hisrvete  Oration ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
"  Biogimphia"  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  pMngo  qnoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 
rastiiy.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  qmckfl,  has  these  expressions : — *'  Non  ta- 
men  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  coHuvies,  sed 
theriaca  qoadam  magis  pemiciosa,  non  pyrio, 
•ed  pulvere  nesdo  <^no  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 
bidis  phmibeia,  sed  pdulis  eque  letholibus  inter- 
licit.''  Tliifl  was  certainly  thought  fine  by  the 
anthor,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  Octobar,  170S,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
oftlwCol^ 

Omrdi,  boog  an  active  and  xealous  whig,  was 
•  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  oonse- 
quence^  ikiailiariy  known  to  all  the  great  men 
a  that  taonunatioii.    In  1710,  when  the  go- 


vernment fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  ia 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismissdon,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  "Examiner,'*  and  so 
successfullv  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  Ho 
was  knight^  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marl- 
borough ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  *<  Me- 
tamorphoses," translated  by  several  hands,  whidh 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability :  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  immcthodically 
confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  died 
Jan.  IS,  1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hant>w-on- 
the-hilL 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  liberal.  He  communicated  himifeU 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his 
principles.  He  was  an  early  encoura^er  of  Pop^, 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness 
and  irrcligion  ;  and  Pope,  who  says,  ''that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  know- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
popery :  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe- 
tual doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  oosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit.  In  "The  bispensary**  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  veraitication  ;  but  few 
lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it. 
The  plan  seeinsformed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  charactere ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
said  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  peiw 
haps,  open  to  criticism  ^  but  the  composition  can 
seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  ncf^li 
gence.  The  Author  never  slumbere  in  self-in 
dulgence;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted; 
scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  • 
thought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark 
ed  by  Pope,  liiat  *<The  Dispensary"  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement.  It  appeara,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  som^ 
thing  of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  snpik>rted  by  acci- 
dental and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been 
scarcely  able  to  support  itselil 
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ROWE. 


NioHOi^i  RowB  was  bom  at  Little  Beckford, 
in  BedfoidBhire,  in  1673.  His  family  had  long 
poflseased  a  considerable  entate,  with  a  good 
house,  at  Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  home  by  his  descend- 
anU  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  J<^n  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit- 
ted his  paternal  acres  to  practise  anv  part  of 
{>rofit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
ow'sand  Dallisoifs  "Reports''  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
■er|reant,  and  die<l  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
buncd  in.thc  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sont  to  a  private  school,  at 
Highgate;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was,  at  twelve  years, f  choson  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby, 
who  aaffisred  nnne  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless;  and  his  exorcises  in  several 
fanguaves  arc  aaid  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrers  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
coat  him  very  Tittle  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion, 
made  advances  in  leamin<r  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  sometime 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  pn>ficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  scries  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  nro- 
duesd  "The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  which 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  tliat  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tamerlane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tameriane,  he  in- 
tended to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Baj&zet  The  virtues  of 
Tameriane  soom  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
■igned  him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  qiialities  than  those  which 
maRe  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accnmulato  upon  Lewis  all  that 
can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatever 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
liam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
'-''eal  auxiliaries,  excited  moei  applanae;  but 
ional  poetry  muat  oftaa  oonlentitaelf  with 
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occasional  praise.  "  TametUne  "  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  niglit 
when  King  William  landed.  Our  qoarrcl  with 
Lewis  has  been  lon/i  over ;  and  it  now  gratifies 
neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  sec  him  painted  with 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 
"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  productbn, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragediea  on 
the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  mr 
tliere.  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  deligiitfui  by 
the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  there- 
fore easily  received  by  Uie  imagination,  and  a»- 
siinilatod  to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  aoft  or  eprightly  ae 
occasion  requiriee. 

The  character  of  Lothario  eeenui  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace ; 
but  he  has  excdlod  his  original  m  tlic  moral  e^ 
feet  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardaon 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  deteatft- 
tion,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou* 
rage  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former ;  the 
events  of  thedmma  are  exhausted,  and  little  re« 
mains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  ho  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
ficiently correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Ca» 
lista,  who  at  last  ahowa  no  evident  signs  of  n- 
pentance,  but  maybe  reasonably eospectod  of 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  ««Ul7Baca ;"  which,  with 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  atoriea,  is  now 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroee,  to  expect 
any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them, 
as  tliey  have  alreadj^  been  shown,  is  to  di^uat 
by  repetition;  to  give  them  ncw^ualitiea,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  i^ 
ceivod  notions. 

**  The  Royal  Convert'*  (170S)  seems  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
from  an  obscnra  and^  baibarous  age,  to  which 
fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted } 
for  wImb  objects  are  impeifectly  eeen,  thej 
easily  tdke  forms  from  imagination.  The  weae 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  eountrji 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attentioa.  JU^ 
doj^ne  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  hig^ 
spirit  and  violent  paanona,  |rrcat  with  tem- 
pcabioua  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  thai 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  beao  virtoont. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
suGcessfuL 

Rowe  does  not  always  reoiember  what  his 
chaiacten require.    In  ^Tameriane"  tharais 
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some  ridiciilmis  mention  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
and  Rodogune,  a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupifer. 
The  play  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 
prophetic  promises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.    The 
anbcipateu  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na^ 
turally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 
He  once  ( 1 706 )  tried  to  change  his  hand.    He 
ventured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced    "The 
Biter  ;'*  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight- 
ed ;    for  ho  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
laughing  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
haLOj  in  nis  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest.     But, 
finding  that  he  and  the   public   had  no  sym- 
pathy of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 
■aore. 

After  "The Royal  Convert"  (1714)  appeared 
*' Jane  Shore,"  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
in  imU^wn  of  Shak9peare*8  style.  In  what  he 
thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in 
which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
utmost  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their 
names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  seenes  and  private  distress,  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart  The  wife  is  forgiven 
becaose  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
Boored  because  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 
the  stace. 

His  last  tragedy  (171 5|  was  "Lady  Jane 
Grey."  This  subject  had  been  choeen  by  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe*s 
hands  Mch  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
From  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 
sta^e. 

Being,  by  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
never  wrote  m  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others ;  ho  afforded  help,  but  did  not 
solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Shakqieare,  and  acouaintance  produced 
veoeratnn,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
his  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
uaiae,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I 
Dehevie,  thoaewho  compare  it  with  former  copies 
wUl  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
boasts  of  eriticism,  many  passages  are  happily 
icstoffedL  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  auUior,  sucn 
as  tiaditioii,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a  prsfiice  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
ver modi  profiindity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  imjprove  his  fortune 
by  other  atts  than  poetry.  He  was  under-«a- 
cretaiyfer  ibree  years  when  the  Dukeof  Ctneens- 
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prtftcs,  however.  Is  not  disdoet,  as  It 
'  from  this  pisssfft,  froB  the  Uft.—IL 
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berry  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
employment.!  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish  ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  masterr d  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation ;  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading  *  Don 
Cluixote*  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow* 
ledged  merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  ao  keen  a 
whig,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Popc,J 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowe's  disappointment,  doubt^  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  dueen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
tlie  accession  of  Kin^ George  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tale,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Alint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
I>>ndon.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  deik 
of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lu* 
can's  "  Pharsalia,"  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whou 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prenxed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  is  contained  tlic  following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  dcffree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  hie 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two 
toleraoly  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  original  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  txiste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  timds  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent.  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuasion  of  ine  truth 
of  revealed  religion ;  and,  being  a  sincere  mem* 
her  of  the  estaUiihtd  church  himself^  he  pitiadt 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it. 
He  abhorred  tJM  principle  of  persecuting  men 
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ffffvw  T>:^  AtNtvjni  <^  thfir  opinions  in  religion ; 
jiMik  K'l-^p  Nvrvi  in  hi«  own,  he  vink  ii  not  upon 
IkUM  V'  tv  •■.>MTr  thtisr  ot  Another  persuasion,  riifl 
Ck\Rx«'T».^isim  wait  piritsant,  wiicy,  and  learned, 
w;;h««.i\  jhr  ".lajJ  liiKTiireol'tiffuctaiion  orpcdan- 
xr\- :  a:*..:  n:*  iiiunuablo  luamiGr  of  diverting  and 
riM:\.  ^v.i!;:  iht*  «nMii|>:\nv,  niade  it  impossible  for 
Any  •*:'(*  ti«  tK>  out  of  liumour  when  he  was  in 
II. '  Vmyy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
fivei^it  to  hU  constitution ;  and  whatever  nroTo- 
ration>  he  nwl  with  at  any  time,  he  passeo  them 
over  without  the  least  thoui^i  of  resentment  or 
rerenge.  As  Homer  liad  a  Ziolus^  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  hia ;  for  there  were  not  wantiuj^ 
malevoknt  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
formances ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
genius,  and  had  so  much  sood  nature  as  to  for- 
p¥e  them  ;  nor  could  Jie  ercr  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn thcin  an  answer. 

"  The  k»ve  of  ieaminsr  and  poetry  made  him 
not  the  less  fit  for  buMoess,  and  nolxxiy  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. Tiic  late  Duke  of  Clucensiberry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  mide  him  hm  secretary 
ibr public  alfairs  ;  and  when  that  truly  ^at  man 
came  to  know  him  wolU  he  was  never  ^M)  pleased 
as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After 
the  Duke*s  dcaOi  all  nvenues  were  stopped  to  his 
prefenneni ;  ami,  daring  the  rest  of  that  reipn, 
lie  passeil  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  When  he  had  just  ^t  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  m  him  deprived  the 
world  of  oue  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  ^niuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  nil 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  t^ood  humour 
to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  bis  wife  and  friends 
immediately  Ix^fore  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  hot  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
hf  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6ih  of  December, 
1719,  in  tlie  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abl)cy,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  jjoets  arc  interred,  over  against 
Cnaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  Dean  and  choir 
officiating  at  the  funeral." 

To  this  character,  wlm:h  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fontincss  of  u  friend,  may  be  iidded  the 
testimony  of  P()j>e,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  **  Mr.  Jlowe  accompanied  me,  and  ])ass- 
ad  a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  thero  is  a  vivacity  and 
l^yety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure.'* 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
his  companion,  less  advantageous,  which  is  thua 
reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 


*'  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Popc*8  opinion,  maintained  a 
decent  character,  but  had  no  neart.  Mr.  Addison 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  iuncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
8;»n's  advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe 
woe  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  suti^<- 
faction  he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison*s  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned  ;  but  die  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it 
would  aflect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.' — ^Mr.  Pope 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under 
stood  Rowe  well.** 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
confirming  or  refuting;  but  observation  daily 
shows  Unit  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hypcrlx)lical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  nither  than  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  Im;  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  Ik*  said. 
Few  chamcters  can  bear  the  microscojiic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  (quickened  by  a!>ger ;  and  perha^is 
tlie  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  Uiey 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic 
writer  and  a  translator.  In  bis  attempt  at  comedy 
he  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  "Biter**  is 
not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and  his  occasional 
poems  and  short  com{>ositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  the 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act^  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  change  tlie  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himeelf 
from  difhculties;  as,  in  "Jane  Grey,**  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the 
tieroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — 

Cass  and  be  gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pem 
roke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress :  all  is  general 
ancl  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,"  who 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  u 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation? 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some 
of  his  scene^  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  stintity  of  his  verse.    He  sekiom  moves 
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either  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
sentiments ;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  bat  he 
always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 


understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  "  Oolden  Verses,"  and 
of  the  first  book  of  duillet's  Poem,  have  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.  The  "Golden  Verses" 
are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest 

Productions  of  Elnglish  poetry ;  for  there  is  per- 
aps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
rather,  as  Cttiintiiian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Kowe  has  very  diligently 
and  successfully  preserved.    His  versification,  | 


I  which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  |)ractised, 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  (Milts  are  to 
be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
"  Phanudia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed.* 


•  The  life  of  Rowe  la  a  very  remarkable  Invunea 
of  the  uncommon  eueneth  of  Dr.  Jolin8i)n*B  memory. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  cumpiacently  ob- 
served, "  that  the  criiicium  was  tolerably  well  done,  con- 
sidering  that  he  had  not  seen  Rowe*B  works  for  thinv 
year8.»»— N. 
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Jof  im  Addison  was  born  on  the  first  of  May, 
I67S,  at  Milston,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Addtfon,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  die 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  strong  impressions  of 
Diety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Naish,  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
illustrious  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriouslv 
diminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  1683, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father, 
being  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  &nily  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
•orrtfij'-otf/,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An- 
drew Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring- out  was  a  savage 
license,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the  bo}rs,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
time  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 
school,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade 
their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 
master  would  go  nK>re  than  laugh ;  yet  if  tra- 
diCioQ  may  be  credited,  he  often  strumed  hard 
to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  Tne  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out 
at  Lichfield ;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 
said,  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addison. 

To  Juagft  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
•tory,  I  have  inquired  whta  ne  wu  lent  to  the 


Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of^  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lich- 
field, he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  ur,  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la« 
hours  have  so  efiectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  fnendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hurd 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared  ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi- 
tual subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentionea  with  re- 
verence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  bjr  playing  a  little 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance 
or  resentment 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vani- 
ty of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  m  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  hb  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger.f 


*  Spence. 

t  This  fact  was  communicated  to  Johnson  In  my  hear* 
in^  by  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracitv,  but  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  nad  it.  as  he 
told  us,  firom  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Stsele  related  It 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Tho  late  Dr.  Stinlon  conflrmed 
h  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooka,  au- 
thor of  the  Boman  History :  and  he  from  Mr.  Pope.— H. 

See,  Victor's  Letters,  toI.  i.  jk  SSd,  this  mnsaction 
hat  diflareuly  relsied^R. 
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In  1 687  he  was  entered  into  Clueen*i  Collegte, 
in  Oxford,  where,  in  1GS9,  tlie  accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
^ueen^s  Collcj|[e ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  arc  elsewhere  call^  Scholars;  young 
men  wbo  partake  of  the  founder's  benefacUon, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
ships.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin 
eompositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  seneral  laniruago,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  me  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected  a  second 
▼olnme  of  the  **Musib  AnglicanSj**  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
oo  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  aflerwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  "  conceived,"  says  Tickel),  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetir." 
Notliing  is  better  known  ^Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  bis  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes ;"  <'The  Ba- 
rometer;*' and  "A  Bowling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, affords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the 
sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
writer  concetus  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
novelty,  c^n  from  the  reader,  and  often  from 
himseff. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his 

Sower  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
ressed  to  Drydcn  ;  and  soon  aflerwards  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of^  the 
Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  tne 
hiving." 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Geor- 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  8acnev«rell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  his  version 


*  He  took  the  deeree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14,  1693. 

t  A  leuer  whieh  I  Tound  atnnuif  Dr.  Johnann's  papen, 
dated  In  January  17.*^,  from  a  lady  in  Wiltshirp,  con- 
tains a  diacovery  of  somp  im|v>riance  in  limrary  hi-'tory, 
viz.  that  by  the  inkialK  H.  S.  prefixed  to  the  }>oein,  we 
are  not  to  undentand  the  faniouH  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverdl, 
whose  trial  iathenioM  remarkable  incident  in  liis  life. 
The  information  ihoa  communicated  is.  that  the  verMes 
Ui  question  were  not  an  addresa  tu  the  famous  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  but  to  a  very  infcnioua  geoUemaa  of  the  aame 


of  a  small  part  of  Virjgil's  "  Georgic  s,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Miscellames ;  and  a  Latin  enco- 
mium on  Cluecn  Mary,  in  the  "  Musse  Angli- 
canse."  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
friendship  was  aflerwards  too  weak  for  the  ma- 
lignity ot  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi- 
nate character  of  Sptniser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.}  So  little  scHnetimcs  is  criti- 
cism the  efi*ect  of  judgmenL  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchctjuer:  Addison  was  then 
learning  the  trade  of  a  cotirtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  ot  Cow- 
ley andof  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur- 
ring, according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  em- 
ployments without  liberal  education ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it 

Soon  afler  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
William,  with  a  rhyming  introduction  addressed 
to  Lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature ;  his  study  was  only 
war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo* 
sition  was  very  difierent  from  his  own,  he  pro* 
cured,  without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  b} 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1 697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  aflerwards  called  by  Smith,  *'  the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *.£neid."*  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ;  bat  the 
performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and 
elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob- 
tained, (m  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel. 
He  stayed  a  year  at  Blois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far 
from  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  his 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of 
"  Cato."  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  Tickell. 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita- 
ly, he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home ;  bemg,  as  Swift  informs  us,  dis- 


name,  wbo  died  youn^,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksfroa/i.  for 
that  ho  wrote  the  history  or  th«  Isli*  of  Man — That  this 
person  left  his  papers  to' Mr.  Addison,  and  had  fhnned  a 
plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady 
iia.yn  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
wns  a  fellow  of  Merlon  Collei^c,  a  contemporary  and  In- 
timate with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxford,  who  died  near  ftttj 
years  ago.  a  prebendary  of  Winchester.— H. 
t  Speafis.  ^  IbkL 
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tressed  by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become 
the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pen- 
sion was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with 
a  dedication  to  Lora  Somers.    As  his  stay  in 
foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
such  as  mi<^t  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons   of  the  present 
fiice  of  the  country  witn  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  thoujarh   he   might   have  i 
spared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such ! 
collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian  | 
authors.  I 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  ' 
account  of  the  minute  republic  of  San  Marino ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 
say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  I 
His  eloganco  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  the  fiivourite  of  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
itsprice. 

when  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  gave  testimony 
of  the  dtfllicalties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  found  bis  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  little  time  was 
tost 

Bat  be  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
Ina.  Thevictorv  at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread 
triomph  and  confidence  over  the  nation  ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
better  poet.  Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
enoooragement  for  genius ;  that  worthless  men 
were  unprofitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
without  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  be  rectihed ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  pro- 

Eiscd,  he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense, 
alifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
son. Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
afterwards  Lord  Carlton ;  and  Addison,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  onmniunicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angrl,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succce<]ing  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifax ;  anu  the  year  afler  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  stale,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  mouths  more  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be  the 
eflfcrt  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  **  Rosamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hissed  or  neglected  ;  but,  (rusting  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  jusiice,  he  published  it, 
with  an  inscription  to  ihc  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough; a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  skill,  in  poetry  or  Uteratuic  His  dedication 
was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity. 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  Ix^n  somewhat  advanced 
by  <*The  Tender  Husband,''  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  liim  several  of  the  roost  successful 
scenes.  To  tliis  play  Addisou  supplied  a  pro* 
loeue. 

when  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  witli  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 
^  Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  opi- 
nions. Two  men  of  personal  characters  mora 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  WharUm 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameleas,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wrong  i"^  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be 
said  of  Addison :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they 
were  comiected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their 
other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con- 
demned. It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  Uiose  under  whom  he 
acts,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted^  as  for  as  he 
was  able^  the  malignant  and  blatftmg  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis- 
chief prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him- 
self, as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends :  "  for," 
said  he,  "  1  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two:  there  is,  therefore, 
no  proiK>rtion  between  the  good  imparted  aitd 
the  evil  sufTcred." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  vrithout  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  ilie  publi- 
cation of  the  "Tatler;"  but  he  was  not  long 
concealed ;  by  inserting  a  remark  on  Virgil, 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  arc  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was 
not  lucky ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  His 
first  Taller  was  published  April  SS,  (1709,)  and 
Addison's  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  **  Tatler"  began  and  was 
concluded  withoxit  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true ;  but  the  work  did  not 
suffer  much  by  lus  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  al>sence  at  its  cessation  ;  foe 
he  continued  his  assistance   to  December  23^ 


*  Dr.  JohDion  appears  to  hare  blended  the  chandsr 
of  the  Marquis  wUn  that  of  his  ion  the  Duke.--N 
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and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  S.  He  did 
not  distinguish  his  pieces  by  any  signature , 
and  I  know  not  wheCner  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  '*  Tatler,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator ;"  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  out  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  tne  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
^ility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that  time  almost  notning  else. 
The  "Spectator,"  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  tile  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  nsd  producea  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Clueen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  Spectator." 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those 

Eievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  ca- 
mities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Castiglione  in  his  '^Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufiiciently 
attested  by  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere's  "  Manners  of  the  Age," 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
liveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Tatler"  and  «  Spectator,"  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savagencss 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
show  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
Obiter  Elegantiarumy  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  surv^ey  the  track  of 

*  Thia  particular  number  of  the  "  Spectator."  It  !• 
•aid,  was  not  published  till  twelve  o^clock,  that  it  might 
come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  break- 
fast, and  that  no  time  might  be  lefl  for  deliberatini^  about 
■ervins  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of 
the  ^'  Tatler,"  with  notes,  vol.  vl.  No.  371,  note  p.  45i, 
kc — N. 


daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  wo 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,t 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "Mercurius  Aulicus,"  "Mer^ 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  '*  Mercuriot  Civicus,"  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  tho9e  unhappy 
days  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Es- 
trange*s  "  Observator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
*'  Rehearsal,"  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  Gomm^ous  manner  but  controversy  relat- 
ing to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  puUie  dis- 
content. The  *<  Tatler "  and  '*  Spectator"  had 
the  same  tendency;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  a^tating  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  ana  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancies 
of  knowledge. 

The  "Tatler"  and  "SpecUtor"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  anown,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions.  Of  the  *<  Tatler  "  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  tne  preface  to  "  Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sometimes  embellished  snd  some- 

f  Newspapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than 
here  assigned.  Cleiveland,  in  his  ctiaracier  of  a  London 
diurnal,  savs,  "  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  waa 
Dutch ;  OailO'Betgicus,  the  Protoplas,  and  tt)e  modem 
Mercuries  but  Hansen  Kelders.*'  Somelntellicence  given 
by  Mercurius  Oallo-BeUicus  is  mentioned  in  Carew*a 
•'  Survev  of  Cornwall," 'p.  126,  ori^nally  published  In 
160a.  These  vehicles  of  information  are  often  memioned 
in  ths  pUys  of  James  snd  Chsrlas  ths  Fim.— R. 
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tines  tL^ptLVoted,  the  originab  are  now  partly 
known  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers  is  to  give  them  but  a 
small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded 
literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
&r  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with 
great  justness  ot  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

Ail  these  topics  were  hap]nly  varied  with 
elegant  fictions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated with  difieient  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  inventioD. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  "Spectator,"  the 
fiiiTourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Covers 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated  -j  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna- 
tion, that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hoo  to  the  grave,  para  mi  sola  naeio  Don 
Qiiimfi,  y  yt  para  e/,  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
were  bom  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  maybe  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
up  his  original  delineation,  j^e  describes  his 
luiigfat  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped:  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
very  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  mudi  the  efiects  of  a  mind 
dovtatinff  from  flie  beaten  track  of  life,  by  the 
perpetuu  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  rariable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  fl}[ing 
vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  doud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  oeterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  d< 

To  Sir  Ro^;^  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
preraed.  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who. 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  tlie  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
**  would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people ;"  i 
but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country, 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
for   twelve  old  husbandmen :    for  men,  with 


*  Tlie  MTora  in  this  account  are  explained  at  consider- 
aUa  langtb  in  the  preface  to  the  *<  Spectator**  prefixed  to 
the  adldoo  In  the  *'  British  EnaTiata."  The  original  de- 
Uaaeiioaof  Sir  Roger  undoubcadly  belongs  to  Steele.— C. 


whom  a  merdiant  has  tittle  acquidntance,  and 
whom  he  commonly  coosideta  with  Uttle  kind- 
ness. 

Of  essays  thus  ele^fant,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  approbation  geneml,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pdunds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  halfpenny 
a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and  eigh^ 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  **  Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  "Cato^came 
upon  the  stage,  was  Uie  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  and  nad  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Gibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  afiected 
likevrise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  pre- 
serve it ;  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  bo  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fiflh  act  Hughes  sup 
posed  him  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
nis  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  "Cato"  was 
made  public  bv  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  by  contradicting  in  the  "Spectator"  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we 
must  guess. 

Adaison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed 
to  bar  an  avenues  against  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  ine  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were 
these  words :  "  Britons,  arise !  be  worth  like 
this  approved,"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 

f  That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  is 
even  imich  below  the  real  number,  see  the  notes  on  tko 
,  ♦*  TaUer,"  cd.  1786,  vol.  vl.  p.452.— N. 
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MbfttioD  ofiNiblie  tiitar ;  Addison  was  frighted, 
lest  he  should  be  thongte  a  piDaaoCer  of  msitr- 
Rction,  and  the  ime  was  liqpdated  to  ''Biitaaai, 
attead.** 

Now  **heaT9y  m  doods  cane  on  the  day, 
Am  f^reat,  the  OBiportaiit  daj^"  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatiCL  That 
there  mi^fat,  however^  be  left  as  littie  famazd  as 
was  posnble,  on  the  nnt  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  says  Pope,*  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  foroor  of  the  ''Distrest  Mother;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  ofer.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whigs  applaudod  every  line  in  which  hberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tones ;  and  the 
tories  echoed  every  dap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelL  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  ]>erpetu2  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  ^pe,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
foctious praise,  was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  tune  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  :  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
throu^  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  print^,  notice  was  given  that 
the  dueen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  '*  but,  as  he  nad  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,**  sayrs 
Tickell,  **  by  his  duty  on  the  one  haml,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication.*' 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
a  cloud.  No  sooner  was  "Cato**  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  tlie  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  ouiet  at  a  successful  play ;  but  was  ea^ 
to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  mis- 
placed their  admirations.  The  world  was  loo 
stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
censurer  of  Comeille*8  Cid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  "  Cato  ** 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
frienaship  of  Addison,  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  fuU  play,  without 
appearing  to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore 
puolished  "A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
John  Dennis  ;**  a  performance  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope*s  friend- 
ship ;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
conseoucnces  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  in- 
formed Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
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the  insolt ;  ami  that  ^Hienever  he  should  think 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weaknem  of  the  play  is  in  the 
•eenes  <S'  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subse- 
qiKBt  review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is 
nard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  ao  intimately 
mififled  with  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
eaai^  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  wouU  be  left  ? 
or  how  were  the  four  acta  filled  in  the  fint 
dnugfat? 

At  the  publiaation  the  wits  seemed  prond  to 
pay  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 
The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

'*  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  SeweL  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St  Omer*s  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Addison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  literal 
ture  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  though  sometimes  intemperate^  was 
often  irrefragable. 

While  ''Cato**  was  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  "  the  Guardian,**  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  clecencies  of  lue,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  literarv  speculations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violatccf  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tailor  of  little  men, 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  7 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  round  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  **  Spectator  *'  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steele's 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  olazed  into  fac- 
tion. He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  '* Guardian**  to  write  the 
**  Englishman.** 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"  Spectator  *'  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "Guardian**  by  a  hand, 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
others,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the 
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air  of  renoum,  bot  tint  with  gnat  eagerneBS  he 
laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  prolts. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  discrimination  of 
characters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural 
or  accidental  deTiation  from  propriety ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  stase,  till  Steele  after  his  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  "  Drummer."  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
timony ;  for^  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  "Gentleman  in  the  company^"  and,  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disap- 
probation, he  was  probably  lees  willing  to  claun 
It.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  ms  collection  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  ie  now  printed  with 
his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  the  "  Drum- 
mer "  to  tne  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the 
characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  ill  reeeived  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 
prane. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  di^ent 
•ii«>isacies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Aug-* 
mentation ;"  which,  however  jumcious,  bemg 
written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
glect This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  pap^  en- 
titled "The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  whidi  is 
employed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and 
homorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just 
appeared  and  expired,  Swifl  remarks,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men."  *  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  erery  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  na- 
tion afe  read  omy  as  effiisions  of  wit,  must  wish 
&r  more  of  thewhig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa- 
sion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 
powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  "Trial  of 
Uount  Tarifl^"  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
oonuneroe  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
question  that  produced  it 

Not  long  anerwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ravive  the  "  Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
means  favoaraole  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
aion  of  a  new  fiumily  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion :  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
of  the  leaders  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
an  experiment  of  eij^hty  numbers,  which  were 
afterwaids  collected  mto  an  eiffhth  volume,  per- 
haps more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went 
bemre  it    Addiaon  producc^l  more  than  a  fourth 
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part,  and  the  other  oontribotora  are  by  no  meana 

unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The 
time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  Gad  not  lessened  his 

Sower  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
isposition  to  seriousness:  the  proportion  of  his 
religious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in 
the  former  series. 

The  "Spectator,"  from  its  recommencement, 
was  publisned  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  no 
discriminative  remaiks  were  added  to  the  pa- 
pers. To  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty- 
three.! 

The  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  him  always 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a 
paper,  calied  loudly  for  the  lettera,  of  which 
Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  lit- 
tle use ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints, 
the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essavs  on  Wit,  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  rcj^ency,  and  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
Ctoeen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  ^eatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readily  told  wnat  was  neces 
sary  in  the  common  st^e  of  business,  and  va 
lued  himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  "Freeholder," 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec.  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
blished government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mu^  In  aiguinent  he  had 
many  equals :  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's  Jour- 
nal^ in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty. 
This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Mil- 
ton against  King  Charies  IL 
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Csatum,  exulaoUx  vlicsraiqtfsapil  regis.*' 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  oe  expect- 
ed from  Milton*s  savageness  or  Oldmixon's 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  "Freeholder" 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  times ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made. 
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me  of  a  lute,  when  they  ehonld  have  otUed  for  a 
trumpet 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  theConnteas 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
bjT  a  very  lonj?  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  or  Sir  Ro^er 
to  his  disdainful  widow ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  often  by  playmc  with  his  pas- 
sion. He  is  said  to  have  first  Known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.t  *^He  formed,"  said 
Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  firet  recommended  into 
the  family.*'  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not  His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
cfeased }  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  **  Daughter,  1 
give  thee  tnis  man  for  thy  slave."  The  mar- 
riage, if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited, 
ma^e  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  Rowe*s  ballad  of  the  **  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
either  before  or  afler  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love, 

'  The  year  afler  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
qualified  by  lone  practice  of  business,  ana  by  his 
regular  ascent  through  other  offices  ;  but  expec^ 
tatton  is  oflcn  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  uneoual  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  In  the  House  of^  Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  In  the  office,  says 
Pope,t  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  lie  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
by  experience,  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to 
solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palUated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 
and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  ufe. 
He  purposed  a  trageoy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  uf  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  howiove 
could  have  been  appended.  Ther^  would  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  de^nce  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson  ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 
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orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  **  for,"  said  be, 
"  I  alwaya  thongfat  him  a  priest  in  his  heart" 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  TonsoQ  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  1  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from  Uieir 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess 
it ;  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
might  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  tne  *'  Psalms." 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make 
an  EngUsh  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Tulotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
clerk  of  the  Leathersellers'  Company,  who  was 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  Uterature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collected  from  Tillotson's  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistinctly.  1  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  m 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  agitatea  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  ef 
great  importance.  The  Earl  of  Sunderiand  pro- 
posed an  act  called  "the  Peerage  Bill:"  by 
which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixeo,  and 
the  King  restrained  from  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  would  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  httle  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  preroffative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almost  indifierent  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuaded  to 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  fonnd  among 
the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eageriy  op- 
posed, and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  W  sJ- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminish- 
ed by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly 
by  the  introauction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tories  in  the  last 
reign ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet 
certainl^f  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  contempt  of  national  ri^rht  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  whigffisra,  the  Commons  chosen  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  was 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy :  for  a  majority  in 
theHouse  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient 
establisfiment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  second- 
ed his  political  passions,  enoeavoured  to  alarm 
the  nation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Plebeian." 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addiison, 
under  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Old  Whig,"  in  which 
it  is  not  diMOvered  that  8ieole  was  than  known 


lo  he  tin  adTocste  for  the  Comnmnf.  Steele 
replird  b;  >  second  Pltheian  ;  utd,  whethpr  by 
i^orance  or  by  courteny,  eonllned  hinuelf  In 
liH  qnestion,  withoiit  «n^  por»on«l  notice  of  his 
ofponenL  Nothing  hitherla  was  rommitted 
■gunal  th*  liwi  of  fVifndihip  or  proprieties  of 
decency  I  but  controrertiat*  cannot  long  retnin 
IbMr  kjadneu  for  each  other.  The  "Old 
Whi)!"  snawored  the  "Plebeiui,"  and  oouJd 
not  forbeei  lonie  conlempt  of  "littlo  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
bowevar,  did  not  Ion  his  letUea  renBTStion  for 
his  rrtend  ;  bat  contented  himielr  with  quoting 
■ome  linea  of  "  Cato,"  wbich  ware  at  onceds' 
teetion  and  reproof.  The  bill  wu  laid  aaida 
durinjr  that  session ;  and  &ddiaon  died  before 
the  neit,  in  which  its  camniitment  was  rejected 
by  Iwo  hundred  and  nitj-Gve  to  one  hundred 
mad  serenty-aeren. 
Every  ruder  sui 

two  iliustrioua  frio ^ 

paaead  in  confidence  and  eodearoMnt,  in 
of  iatereat,  conformity  of  o|Hnion,  and  teuow- 
■hip  of  study,  should  finally  put  in  acrimonioui 
owaition.  Such  a  controveny  was  BtUun 
itainum  eitiir,  as  Lacan  expreese*  iL  Why 
eonld  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  but 
S«Bon|  the  uncertaintJes  of  the  human  state,  we 
«r«  doomed  U  number  the  instability  of  friend- 

Of  Chi*  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  bnt 
from  U^a  "  BioRraphia  Britannica."  The"CUd 
Whig"  ii  not  iosertod  in  Addison'a  worka,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  hy  Tickell  in  his  life ;  why  it 
was  omitted,  the  biojlraphen  doubtless  give  the 
Inie  reason  ;  the  bet  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  bad  bMn  boated  in  the  contention  were  not 

The  neceuity  of  complyinft  with  timet  and 
of  sparing  pervona  is  the  great  impediment  of 
iNOgraphf.  Hiitorj  may  be  fonned  from  per- 
manent monament*  and  records  ;  but  lives  can 
only  bf  written  fram  personal  knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  test,  and  in  a  short  time 
is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  aeldom  be 
immedialely  told  ;  and  when  it  mijiht  be  told, 
it  is  DO  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
of  the  mind,  the  nice  diacrimi  nation  a  of  choiac- 
ler,  and  the  minute  peculiarilica  of  conduct,  are 
aoon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  belter  that 
caprice,  obatinacy,  frolic,  and  roily,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
■ilenljy  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  meiri- 
menl  and  maeaaooable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  ■  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
friend.  As  the  procesa  of  these  narratives  is 
now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I 
brinn  to  feel  myaelf"  walking  upon  aahea  under 

to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  In 
■av  "  nolhiog  that  is  false,  than  all  that  ia  true." 

The  end  of  thia  useful  life  waa  nowapproacb- 
ing.  Addiaon  bad  for  some  time  been  oppreased 
by  sboitlMM  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggra- 
*ited  by  a  dntpayj  and,  linding  his  danaei 
preaaillft  he  pnpaied  to  die  conformably  to  his 
»«a  praeepti  and  profesaions. 

Dmag  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  aa  Pope 
nlata*,*  a  moMage  by  the  Eart  of  Warwick  to 
Hr.  Gaj,  desiring  to  see  him.     Qay,  who  ha4 
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'  not  vinted  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the 
Bumniona,and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindneaa.  The  purpose  forwhich  the  interview 
had  been  aolicdlM  waa  then  diacovered.  Addi- 
son told  him  that  he  had  injured  him ;  but  that, 
If  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  waa  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Qay  nei  know,  but  auppoaed  (hat  aome 
prefernwnl  designed  tor  him  had,  by  Addisou'a 
tntervention,  been  withheld. 

LoM  Warwick  waa  a  young  man  of  very 
iiwolar  life,  and  peihap^  of  loose  opinrona. 
Addisork,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him; 
but  hia  argumenla  and  eipoitolalioiu  had  no 
effect.  One  eiperiment,  however,  remained  ut 
be  tried,  when  he  found  hia  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  deaired,  with  great  teitderneaa,  to  beu 
bit  last  injunctions,  loid  him,  "  I  have  aent  for 
you,  that  you  may  aee  how  a  Chriitian  can 
die."  What  effect  this  awful  aeons  had  on  tiia 
E^rl,  I  know  uol ;  be  likewise  died  himaelf  in 

In  Tickelt'a  excellent  "  EUegy"  on  hit  fiisnd 


in  which  he  alludea,  aa  he  told  Dr.  Young  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Haviiig  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
the  aublication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  ihem 
on  his  death-bed  (o  hia  friend  Mr.  Craf^  ha 
died  June  IT,  1719,  atHolland-houae,  leanngno 
child  but  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  ia  a  sufficient  testimony  that 
the  resentment  of  party  haa  iranamilled  nt 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  thoH 
who  are  praiaed  only  after  death  ;  for  hia  merit 
waa  so  generally  ar.knowledged,  thai  Swin,  hav- 
ing obMrved  thai  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himaelf  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

Hia  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  eilinguiah  hia 
kindness  far  the  merit  of  hia  opponents  ;  when 
he  waa  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refusol  to  in- 
termit his  acq_iiainlanco  with  Swift. 

Of  hia  habila,  or  eitemal  manners,  nothing 
ia  so  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  eullen 
taciturnity  which  hia  friendt  called  modealy  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  wiih  great 
tendemeaa  "  that  remarkable  baahfutneas,  which 
ia  a  cloikk  that  hidea  and  mufHea  merit ;"  end 
tells  us,  "  that  hia  abilities  were  covered  onlr 
by  modesty,  which  double!  the  beauties  which 
are  seen,  and  givea  credit  and  eaieem  to  all  that 
are  concealed."     Chesterfield  affirms,  that  "Ad- 


Lslhem 


that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addi»< 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversat 
say  of  himaelf;  that,  with   respect 


)  intelleo 


wealth,  he  could  draw  billafor  ■  ihoueand 
pounds,   Ihou^   ho  had   not  a  guinea   in  his 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  rrady  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  waa  often  obstructed 
and  distressed  ;  thai  he  waa  often  oppressed  hy 
an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  tea 
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tunony  concnn  to  prore  ;  bat  CkesterfieU^  ro- 
presentation  b  doubtless  hyperboUcaL  That 
man  eaiinot  be  supposed  Tery  UMZpert  in  the 
arts  of  eonyersation  and  practice  or  liie,  who, 
withoat  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  nsefulness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  afUr  navm^  not  only 
stood  \<mg  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  litera- 
ture, but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
says  Steele,  **  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  eniqyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  (he  world,  that  1  had  had 
tlM  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ao- 
mmmtance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
ail  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.**  This  is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival 
•*  Addison^s  conversation,'**  says  Pope,  "  had 
tomething  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
found  in  sny  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar  ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
single  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  oy  a 
stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  w  the  first  name  in  modem  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dry^den,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  thenLf  Tnere  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
uat  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it : 
P6pe  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  cmly  man  of  whom  he  could 
bo  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied  him  with  conscious  excellence.  Of 
very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofs.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poeu  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill. 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments :  his  wit 
aJways  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. He  had  reiS  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  sur- 
face of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
*'  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
writer,  Uiat,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
Uted." 

Pope,t  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring 
hb  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
bat  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 

*  Spencs.       t  Tonson  and  flpenct.        t  SfMics. 


seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time 
for  much  revisaL 

**  He  woold  aher,"  says  Pope,  "  anv  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication  ;  out  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  '  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob» 
jeedon,  was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  "  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written, 

And  oh!  twas  this  that  endadCato^flUe. 

Pope  mi^t  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  eondudinff  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  **  firom  hence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Dryaen's  "VirpL  Of 
the  next  eouplet,  the  ^t  verse,  being  mduded 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
third  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day,§  be* 
fore  his  marriage.  Pope  has  given  a  detaO.  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps 
Philips.  His  chief  ooonpanions  were  Steele, 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  aflerwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent- 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Countess,  he 
withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tav- 
ern, where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courase,  and  bashfulness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con- 
versation ;  and  who  that  ever  asked  snccours 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  those  triends  it  was  that  Addison  dis- 
played the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accomplish- 
ments, which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  them.  The  remaurk  of  Mande- 
vilie,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  thathe  was  a  parson  in  a 
tie-wig,  can  detract  little  firom  his  character ;  he 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  mmute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manners  theinterventionof  sixty  years  has  now 
debarredf  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  public  a  comf)lete  description  of  his  dia- 
racter  ;  out  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at 
last  di^sted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swifl 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  Ids 
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•pintons  by  acquieacenee,  and  aiiik  Idm  jret 
deeper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  b)r  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seems  to  ap- 
prore  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It 
appears,  from  his  yanous  pictures  of  the  world, 
that,  with  all  his  baahfulness,  he  had  conyersed 
with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  sunreyed 
their  ways  with  yery  diligent  observation,  and 
marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
presence  nothine  reprehensible  was  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  quick  in  discerning  whateyer  was  wrong 
or  ridiculous^  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it 
"  There  are,**  sajrs  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many 
oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  excite 
merriment  than  detestation  ;  and  ho  detects  fol 
lies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  h\»  books,  of 
his  moral  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
pnity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
indeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will 
show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  differ- 
ent. Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than 
pvaiae  it.  i  et  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Ad^son^s  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
gjntX  varianoe,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  fac- 
tion in  whiehmost  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
kis  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acti- 
Ttty  made  him  formidable,  the  character  given 
him  by  his  fHends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
enemies ;  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opi- 
nion united  him  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might 
kise  tne  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  hj  Tickell,  that  he  em- 

e[>yed  wit  on  the  aide  of*^  virtue  and  reli^on. — 
e  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
self, but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  his  time 
it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  troth.  He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gayety  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
principles.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity, 
and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  aRhamed.  This 
is  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  "  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  sreater 
felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  havins 

{mrified  inteTle<^ual  pleanurc,  separated  mirth 
rom  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness  ;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring 
ele^nce  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ; 
and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful, 
of  having  "  turned  many  to  righteousness.*' 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be 
properiy  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levee, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated 
upon  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  ho- 
nourably ascribed  to  his  personal  character :  he 
who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
■snrei. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
aeeidental  dame  ;  and  Addison  is  to  pass  through 
fmority  protected  only  by  his  genius.    Every 


name  which  kindnMs  or  interest  once  nind  too 
high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  shoold,  by 
the  ven^^eance  of  criticisn^  sink  it  in  the  aamo 
proportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
nim  ^  an  indifferent  poet  and  a  worse  critic*' 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ;  of  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  often  those 
felicities  of  diction  which  gpve  lustre  to  senti* 
ments,  or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport :  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  <^ 
grmooeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  He  thinks  justly;  bat  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  character  ^  to  which, 
doubuess,  many  single  passages  will  fiunish 
exceptions. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  ofiends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somers,  and  to  the  King.  His  **  Ode  on  St 
Cedlia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 
something  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
"  a  poor  thing  ;"*  but  it  is  not  worse  tnan  his 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thv  verse  could  show  ev'n  Cromweira  innocence, 
Ana  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
O !  had  tny  mu^e  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 
How  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  psf  e ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell  hod  been  the  proper  poet 
for  King  William  ?  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit  It 
is  more  correct,  witii  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken : — 

Fir'd  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longs 
to  launch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by 
a  bridle :  and  whither  will  she  latmeh  ?  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse,  in 
the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  horse  or  his  boat  from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-fan^  **  Cam* 
paign^"  which  £>r.  Warton  has  termed  a  *'  Ga- 
zette m  Rhyme,''  with  harshness  not  often  used 
by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more 
justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory ;  yet 
Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by 
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tiM  doit  of  learning ;  his  imagM  are  not  bor- 
mwed  merely  from  books.  The  lupeiiorhy  which 
he  «onfeiB  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  **  mighty  bone."  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
imtional  and  manly. 

U  may  be  obserred  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

If irlborottth*!  ezploltt  u>pear  divinely  bright — 
Bato*d  of  tMiDBelTfta  thetr  gtnuhie  charmi  they  boaac, 
Asd  tluMie  ihst  paint  th«in  mieat,  praise  them  moat. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  foiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensiye  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint*  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  bepaiiUed;  perhaps  wots 
may  be  pom^eif;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
hjo&agweUMUfig:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
•ooff,  or  to  sin^  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  "  Campaign"  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  "Tatler"  to  be  **one  of  the 
noblest  thouffhts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquiced  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
efiect  But  tne  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
ezemphiication.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Heda  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
so  iEtna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  i^ver  swoln  with  rain 
rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself^  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tions, as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he, 
in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  oi  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But 
if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished 
nis  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity  ;  he  would  have 
siven  the  same  portraits  with  diflerent  names. 
la  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
ne  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
MMtition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
Inaon,  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks, 
with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
This  is  a  simile ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Mariborough's  person, 
tdls  us,  that  '*  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,"  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
emplification. A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
lent as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
an  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two 
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parallel  lines  which  run  on  together  wtthont 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough *'  teaches  the  battle  to  rage ;"  the  angel 
"  directs  the  storm :"  Marlborough  is  "  un- 
moved in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel  is  **  calm 
and  serene:"  Marlborough  stands  '* unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the  angel  rides 
**  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are- just  and  noble ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 
^  But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me 
his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  **  ten  school- 
boys to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  *<  Rosamond,"  thoush  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's 
compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  must 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge- 
nius. The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  Thera  is  doubtless  some  advantage  m  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  Uttle 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  songs. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Qrideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trusty's  account  of 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absord.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  other 
poets,  has,  by  the  weight  of  its  character,  forced 
Its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difiicult  to  say  any 
thing  new.  About  things  on  which  the  public 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right ; 
and  of  **  Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  deter- 
mined, that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
naturu  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  "  excites 
or  assuages  emotion:"  here  is  "no  magical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety." 
The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  tho 
agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  su&ring ;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Uato 
is  a  being  above  our  soHcitude ;  a  man,  of  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ; 
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for  there  is  not  one  among  them  that  strongly 
attracts  either  afiection  or  esteem.  Bat  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
opon  his  memory. 

When  "  Oato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
vised the  Author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
trical exhibition;  supposing  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
clared himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  sta?e.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
it  successful  beyond  expectation  ;  and  its  success 
has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of 
dialngfue  too  declamatory,  or  of  unaffecting  ele- 
gance, and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  ifmight 
^uel)  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
cAher  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike : 
bat  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He 
foond  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acute- 
Ma^  such  as  ou£^ht  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
cUivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
deavoms  lo  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

"A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
plauae,  when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
naturaJ  and  spontaneous  ^  but  that  little  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  affected  and  arti- 
ficial Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a 
tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feeb  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  caboL  That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  preposses- 
sion ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make 
on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
to  make  proselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
over  the  imaginations  of  others.  But  that  when 
an  author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
neither  |fenius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  makmg  a  party,  aad  he  endeavours  to  make 
up  in  industry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to 
suppiv  by  poetical  crafl  the  absence  of  poetical 
art ;  tnat  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
raise  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without  doors, 
since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  wnich  he 
brings  upon  the  stage.  That  party,  and  passion, 
and  prepossession,  are  clamorous  and  tumul- 
tuous thmn,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous 
and  tumultuoas  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
neous :  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 
the  imagiDations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
all  opposition  before  them." 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice ;  which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
ciplas. 

*  Spence. 


"  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  po«^ 
by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particidar  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  tiie  guiltless  sufler.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  j  the  wnole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ; 
and,  therefore,  durine  that  reading  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demerits,  they 
mnst  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  m>t 
done,  there  is  no  impajrtial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dis* 
pensation.  And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  ^aracter;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vancjuished  by 
Cesar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
tlic  credulity  of  Juba ;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  frank- 
ness and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 
wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  Ufe,  the  poet  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world 
in  its  true  form?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gmtify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  "mir' 
ror  of  life/*  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  aro 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 
»  "Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  Jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction :  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  caLamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  pace  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  ofhis  friends. 
Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upoa 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions  t 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most, 
those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
And  of  our  fl-iends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  aro 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  tliose  who  are  remote  ?  And  of  our 
near  relations,  which  arc  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  desurest  to  us,  our  offipring,  or 
others  ?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly  ;  as  Na- 
ture, or,  m  other  woras,  Providence,  pas  wisely 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now» 
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does  it  Bot  follow  from  wliat  baa  been  nid,  that 
fi>r  a  man  to  recaiyo  the  newt  of  hit  aon*t  death 
with  dry  ayet,  and  to  weep  at  the  tame  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  it  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency  7  Is 
not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyea  the  news  d*  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose 
takes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us  7*' 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  th^  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  EUiglish 
stage^  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
ana  m  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato^s  house  at  Utica. 
Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions  arc  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  wm  not  think  it  tedious. 

**  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  immediately  in 
conies  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  to- 
ffether,  with  their  Bnu6r-boxcs  in  their  hands,  as 
Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midf  t  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 
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Syph.    Bat  is  it  true,  Samproniaf,  that  your  senate 
la  Cttll'd  toretlier  ?  Ooda !  thou  muat  ba  cauUoua} 
Calo  has  piercing  eyes. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in^ 
deed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^inst  him.  Whatever 
opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Oods !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

Oh !  yes,  very  cautious ;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  ana  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Cesar 
would  never  take  you ;  no,  Cesar  would  never 
take  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  opon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  ne  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  ana  that  is,  to  |ive  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father. 
But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force  ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refussd^  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  ofsight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  ^ards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing ;  is  a  thinfi;  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

"Sempronius,  m  the  second  Act,  comet  back 


once  more  in  the  same  morning  to  the  s^ovemor'n 
hall^  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Sjrphax 

Xnst  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family ; 
^h  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O — ^s,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teague's ;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
govermnent.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should 
lay  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
oft*  J —  G — 's  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  G — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  Uiat  conspiracy  7 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  pri  vate  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  prooable. 

'*But  treason  is  not  the  onlv  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and  phi- 
losophy, take  their  turns  in  itj  without  any  man- 
ner of*^  necessitv  or  probability,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  u  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  Uicm^  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  oiderly 
succession. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  governor's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny :  but,  as  soon  as 
Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovo^ 
himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy. 

Stn^  Know,  villaiBa,  when  such  paltry  alayea  pra- 
aume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  neflecied  by ;  but,  if  it  fUIs, 
They're  sure  to  die  iike  dogs,  aa  you  aliali  do. 
Here,  take  these  faciioua  moaatera,  dra^  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. — 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  tavs, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  tnat 
possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  m  mid-day  7 
and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  talte  theee  factioua  momten,  drag  them  forth 
To  audden  death—- 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  npon  the 
words  of  command,  that  those  guards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest, 
he  remains  secore  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment, the  third  time  m  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same 
time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away  the 
leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of'^S^n- 
proniiis ;  uiough  where  he  had  his  intelligence 
so  soon  is  difncult  to  imagine?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene ; 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 


*  The  peraon  meant  by  the  initials  J.  O.  is.Snr  Joha 
Oibson,  lieutenant-governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  year 
1710,  and  afterwards.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the  army, 
and  bf  the  coBmon  aoldiers  wUed  Johnny  Oibson.— U. 
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sreat  deal  of  paaatoQ ;  but  there  i«  wisdom  more 
than  enough  U>  supply  all  defects.' 

Syph.   Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proT*d  abor> 
tive; 
Siil)  there  remains  an  afVer-garoe  to  play : 
Mj  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numiuian  steeds 
SduIT  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert 
Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage : 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Csear*s  caoip. 

Semp.  Confusion  !  I  hare  fkiled  or  half  my  purpose ; 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  *s  left  behind. 

Well !  but  thouffh  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose 
he  has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that 
he  has  carried.    But  what  does  he  mean  by 

Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  >s  lefl  behind  ? 

He  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  nei- 
ther seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
since  the  play  began.  But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 
phaz: 

What  hinders,  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

But  what  does  old  Sn>hax  mean  by  finding  her 
out?  Thev  talk  as  it  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

8emp.  But  how  to  gain  admission ! 

Oh !  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

BttCbowiofain  admission !  for  access 
Is  gireo  te  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

But,  rafllery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
was  owned  and  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  SypHaz  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediately; ana,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
IB  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  ad- 
missioii,  that,  1  beUeve,  is  a  non-pareille. 

99ph.  Thou  thalt  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba*8 
guards. 
The  doers  wiO  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  beibre  them. 

"  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba 
in  fnU  day,  at  Gate's  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  v^ry  well  known,  by  having  Juba's 
dress  and  his  ffoards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  oooU  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noosday,  at  Versailles,  bv  having  his  dress  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help 
Sempronios  to  young  Juba's  dress?  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
masterof  his  wardrobe?  But  why  Juba's guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet  Well  1  though  this  is  a  mighty  pohtic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done 
without  it ;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Sempronius  was 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force ; 

in  mj  opinioB,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
coming  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
vent two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

Setup.  Heay*ns !  what  a  thought  was  there  1 

'Now  I  apped  to  (he  reader  if  I  have  pot 

been  as  good  as  my  word.    Did  I  not  tell  him, 

that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

"But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that 

part  of  the  aceoery  of  tne  fourth  Act  which  may 

19 


show  the  absurdities  which  the  Author  has  run 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aris- 
totle has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly,  he  has 
said  enough  in  tlie  rules  whicn  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chorus.  For  by  making  the  chorus  an 
essentia]  part  of  traceoy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
the  stage  immediat^y  after  the  openmg  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe^ 
he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  always  best 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  smce  there  are  no  ex* 
press  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  coift* 
pulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  aM 
the  Grecian  poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dents unreasoni^le  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break  it 

"Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically 
accoutred  and  etjuippea  with  his  Numidian  dress 
and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  a^ 
tend  to  him  with  all  his  ears ;  for  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  precious  : 

5emp.    The  deer  is  lodg*d,  I  *ve  track*d  her  to  her 
covert. 

"  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  liarbour ;  and  if  we  consider  the  discourse 
with  which  she  and  Luda  begin  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street  However, 
to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
that  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  deer  is  lodg*d,  I  *ve  traclt'd  her  to  her  covert. 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  wnen  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  ? 
If  he  did  not  see  ner  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her  7  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  7  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  business  and  upon  the  present  danger ; 
instead  of  meditatin^g  and  contriving  how  he 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the 
guani,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  baggage ;  instead  of  doing  this,  Sempro- 
nius is  entertaining  himself  with  whiniBies: 

8emp,  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
Hb  mistress  lost !    If  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  th*  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  priM, 
'T  would  be  to  torture  tliat  young,  gay  barbarian. 
But,  hark  !  what  noise !    Death  to  my  hopea !  *tia  he, 
>Tis  Juba>s  self !    There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
He  must  be  murder*d,  and  a  passage  cue 
Through  those  his  guards. 

"Pray,  what  are  *  those  his  guards?'  I 
thought,  at  present,  that  Juba's  guards  ha4 
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t»  toob,  tnd  bad  beaidntglinn; 
m  np  all  thsH 


Jubi 


utu    RDe*    M  DOOOdaf,  in 
i   clothes  'tnd   wilB    Juta'a   suotds,   l.i 


■ppliea  what  Muda  MTi  to  Sempronbi.  Birt 
finding  U  lut,  «iUi  iniKb  m9o,  that  he  himMir 
ii  the  happy  DUB,  he  quid  his  eavedropptng,  and 


Cato's  nl&ce. 

place  where  thej  < 

be  mceu  Juba  ih(    . 

with  hii  own  guanls.    Upon  the  guanli  appoi  r- 

ing  a  little  badiful,  be  tbreataiu  them : 
Huh  t  Duurdi,  do  70U  mnble  1 
Or  Id  Ilka  nun ;  or,  bj  70B  uure  haanD— 
"But  the  guards  still  remuning  restne,  Sem. 

poniua  hlmseir  attacks  Juba,  while  each  of  Itie 

rrds  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator'a  sign  of 
Oaper,  awed,  it  seems,  aod  terrified  by  Sem- 
proniiu'i  threats.  Juba  kills  Semproniua,  aiir] 
takes  hia  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  1  would  fain 
know  ii  any  part  o{  Mr.  Bayes'a  tiagad;  ia  nu 
Inlt  or  absurdity  aa  this  I 

"  [JpoD  heanug  the  clash  of  swordg,  Lucia 
aod  Marcia  come  in.  The  oueeUon  ia,  why  ui, 
men  come  in  upon  heaiine  the  noise  of  sworclii 
•jt  the  govemor'a  hall  1  Where  was  the  govt^r- 
norhimaeir?  Where  were  his  guards  1  Wher.: 
were  hia  servants?  Such  an  attempt  as  thja,  pi> 
near  the  person  ofa  governor  of  a  place  of  wai, 
was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison  ;  aijJ 
yet,  far  armoel  half  an  hour  after  Scmprooiu! 
wai  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear  wli 
were  the  libelieat  in  the  woHd  to  be  alsrr"  ' 
and  the  nwse  of  swords  ia  made  to  draw 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  iL  Upon  Lucia  and  Mtr. 
da's  comine  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  aymp- 
toms  of  an  hysterical  gflntlewoinan : 
Imc    Surs  'iwu  tbs  cUihor  nank!  mf  mmbhtd 


liscoverB  himself  just  time  enough  loprc»e 
lis  being  cackolded  by  a  dead  man,  01  who 
ihe  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous  ; 
and  greedilyintercepts  the  bliss  which  was  fond- 
ly designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  bettor 
lor  it.  But  here  I  must  aik  a  question  :  how 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  bad  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  play  ?  Or  how  comes  he 
10  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedy  who  li»- 
tena,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall )  I  am  afraid  Ifae 
Author  was  dnren  upon  all  these  absuiditiea 
only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  after  all,  is  much  bekiw  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  eSoct  or 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  Jet  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  Gftli 
AcL  Calo  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  silting 
in  a  thoDgh^uJ  poatuie :  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatiaeonthelmmortalityof  the  Soul;  adiawn 
sword  on  tbe  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider theplace  in  whiob  this  sight  is  presented 
'lall.  Let 
e  himself 


I ;  that  he  should  sppear  irJui  in  a 
ilurc,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by 

.nim  In  iniiili-  (n  (1r.w  nnu- '  ™  1  dcsire  the  reader  to  consKlor,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  wonld  pass,  with  them 
who  bebeld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  j^^at  phi- 
loBophert  or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  p«r^ 
son,  whofancied  himself  all  these?  andwhebier 
the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  wodd 
think  that  such  a  penon  had  a  design  upon  their 
midiifi  or  his  own  1 

"In  short,  that  Calo  should  ait  long  MioDgh 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  tns 
la^a  ball,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatiae  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  him- 
self to  be  private  there  upon  that  occaaion;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  hia  aon  for  intrudiog 
there ;  then,  that  he  should  leevs  this  hall  upon 
the  pretence  of  sleep,  give  hinisdr  the  mottal 
wound  in  hia  bedchamber,  and  tb«n  b«  brsartl 
back  into  tiiat  hall  to  axpire,  pnrelT  to  ahow  taia 
good-breeding,  and  save  his  tiieDdi  the  trouble 
of  coming  np  to  his  bedchamber  j  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbaUe,  incredible,  impos- 


And  immediately  her  old  whimay  returns  upon 
her: 

0  .Msrcis,  should  Ihj  brnihen,  Far  ny  sake-' 

1  dia  (war  wlita  iHrror  ii  ibe  U»u(hi. 
She  fandes  that  there  can  be  no  catting  of 
thrnata,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If  this  is  trwi- 
eal,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well ! 
Bpon  this  Ihey  spy  the  body  of  Sempronins ; 
and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Jaba  j  for,  says  she, 

Tbs  Uco  li  Duaod  up  wkhln  (he  (anuaat. 
"Now,  bow  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with 
his  face  muffled  up  in  his  nrment,  it,  I  think, 
a  little  bard  to  conceive  I   Besidea,  Juba,  befoip 
he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronins.     It    play 
was  not  bj  hii  garment  that  he  knew  this  ;  it    his  a 
was  by  tug  face  then :   his  face  therefore  wa 
not  muffled.    Dpon  seeing  this  man  with  hi 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving;  and,  own 
ing  her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begii 
to  make  his  funeral  oration.     Upon  which  Jul 


re  of  Dennis.    There  is,  aj 


strong.   Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
to  be  plessed  than  be  taught,  "Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 
Flushed  with  conscionsDesa  of  these  detec- 

.  -, , -  tions  of  absurdity  io  the  coiriuct,  he  afterwards 

ition.     Upon  which  Juba    attacked  tbe  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 


any  other  posture.  1  would  fain  ki 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  lime  he  hsi< , 
sent  nobody,  nn,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snull^  i 
«r,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Semproniu-i. 
Wall  I  bat  let  us  regard  him  Iistoning.  Haviui: . 
left  hia  apprahauioa  babilld  tfto,  he,  at  first,  | 


.  __  ..l'b  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necesBary;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  godi,  in  hia  verses  to  Knellei,  is 
often  happy,  bat  is  too wsU  known  tc  be  qooMd. 

His  tiwasUtions,  so  far  aa  I  have  compared 
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tiieni,  want  the  ezactneM  of  a  sdK^.  That 
he  understood  hie  authors  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  his  versions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
stand them,  beinff  too  licentionslv  paraphrasti* 
eaL  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel* 
lence  of  a  translator,  suoh  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 
nals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ;  the  product 
of  a  mmd  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  dissonant ;  in  his  "  Georgic** 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  trij^ets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  **  Rosamond,"  and  too  smooth  in 
"Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic  ; 
a  luune  which  the  present  ^neration  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  tenlalive  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tifie ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
lather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own«  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison 
is  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
which  he  aflbrded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  wnte  now, 
cannot  be  affirmed :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to  infuse 
literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealtny ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  allurinjg  form,  not  lofly  and  austere,  but 
accessible  and  fsmiliar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defiocf  s,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succee<iU 
ed ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance 
was  excited ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
critieiBm  over  his  prefaces  with  very  little  par- 
simony ;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  be  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
framed  imther  for  those  that  wore  learning  to 
write,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting, 

•  Tssis  mint  decide.    Warttt^^C. 


whoee  remaiks,  beinff  supef&aal,  rai|^  be  eaaljr 
understood,  and  being  jnst,  might  prepare  tfaia 
mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
"  Paradise  Lost*'  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science^  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected :  but  by  the 
blandishments  of  |[entleness  and  facility  he  has 
made  Milton  a  umversal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  **  Chev Y-Chase."  exposed  nimself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Wagstafie,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  **Tom  Thumb  ;**  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis^  who,  considering  the  fun- 
damental position  of^his  criticism,  that  **Chev)r- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "there  is  a  way  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk ;  by  afifectation,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuit- 
able ;  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects."  In 
"Chevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ch'id,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  "  Essays  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
in  which  he  founds  art  oa  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dis- 
positions inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skill 
and  elegance,  f  such  as  his  contemners  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  ot  the  first 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffiised  as  to 

give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and 
sily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  a^ravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  products  of 
imagination. 

£i  a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  relipon  has  nothing  in  it  enthu- 
siastic or  superstitious ;  he  appears  neither 
weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprai> 
ticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reiuler  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision; 
sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy ; 

*  Far,  In  Dr.  Wanon>s  opioiOB,  befopl  Brydsa^-C. 
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mad  9ome6mtB  flfefw  fortb  ia  die  cunMmem  of 
MMoiL  She  wauB  a  thouMiiil  droMM,  and  in 
•H  is  pUuinf. 

Hii  praw  if  the  model  </  Uie  middle  style ;  on 
Cmve  enbjerte  not  (brmel,  on  light  oocasionfl 
■ol  groreuing ;  pare  witiMOt  eerapuloatT,  and 
eiaet  without  apparent  elaboration  *  uwaye 
equable  and  alway*  easy,  without  glowing  words 
or  pointed  aentenoea.  Addison  never  deriates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  ^raoe :  he  seeks  no 
ambitioas  ornaments,  and  tnes  no  hazardoos  in- 
Bovationa.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  spfendour. 

It  was  apparently  hb  principal  endesTour  to 
■md  all  harshneas'  and  setentv  of  diction ;  he 

Toboae  m  his  transitions 


HUOHBa 


and  connexions,  and  sometimes  descends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation ;  yet  if 
his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  An^icism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;*  he 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
aflfected  brevity  :  his  periods,  thoogn  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar,  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
AddiMn. 

*  But,  99JB  Dr.  Warton,  he  tometimet  is  so  ;  and  in 
sooiber  MS.  note  be  sddB,  often  eo.— G. 


HUGHES. 


jOBK  UvGHSS,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Buigess,  of  an  ancient  family 
ia  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school ; 
and  thoosh  hb  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
**  Biograraia,"  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
name  or  his  master  is  somewhat  ungrateftilly 
eoncealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  Vittt.  To  poetry 
ke  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
fW>m  business,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for 
porchasinff  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
oocks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth ;  yet  found 
tlittfi  to  acquabut  himself  with  moaem   lan- 


In  1097,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  <^  Peace 
flTRyswick :"  and  in  1699,  another  piece,  called 
••Tlia  Court  of  Neptune,*'  on  the  return  of 
King  Wmiam,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Mootaffue,  the  general  patron  of  the  followera 
of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced  a 
song  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tivated other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suo- 
cess ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  **  Essay  on  the  Plea- 
sure of  being  Deceived.**  In  1 709,  he  published, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  "  The  House  or  Nassau  ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  OHum  Divot  of  Horace. 

In  1703,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 

•  Re  wan  eduested  in  s  dleeeqilnff  a(«dem7,  of  which 
iht  Rev.  Thomu  Rowe  waa  tutor  t  and  wm  t  feUow> 
MMleni  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Wettn,  Mr.  Hiimurl  Say,  and 
oikcrMrMms  of  eminence.  In  the  **  Il(ir»  Lyrlca  **  of 
Pr.  wans,  la  afoaa  to  cha  SMSiory  af  Mr.  Aawa^-^-H. 


Stationers*  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  b^  the  ffreat- 
est  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  ezdode  the  Italian  opera,  an  ezotie 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  waa  now  so  far  aavanced,  that 
the  public  began  to  pay  reverence  to  hia  name ; 
and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Boccalini,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  Ufe  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  (bund  many  readera  m  this  country,  even 
though  introduced  by  such  powerful  reconk* 
mendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  '<  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  ;**  and  his  venion  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected ;  for  by  a  book 
not  necessanr,  and  owinff  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  or  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
originaL  To  the  ^Dialogues"  of  Fontenelle 
he  added  two  composed  by  himsdf ;  and,  tfiough 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged 
skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar- 
ton, when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
him:  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  or  promises, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton's offinr,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  **  Miser"  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favour^ 
ite  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paia  his  contributions  to  hterary  undertak- 
ings, and  assisted  both  the  **Tatler,"  "Spec- 
tator," and  *<  Guardian."  In  1712,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  **  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portunl,"  produced  an  **Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  Worlo,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus," 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
**  Calypso  and  Telemachus,"  intenoed  to  show 
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that  the  English  language  might  be  very  happily 
adapted  to  masic  ThiB  was  impudently  op- 
posed by  those  who  were  employed  m  the  Italian 
opera ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
nation, the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  ItaUan,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
struction of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the  "  Pharsalia  "  by 
several  hands  :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
to  the  ground :  and  the  whole  work  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remark- 
able proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
'^Cato**  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persua- 
sion. It  had  long  wantedf  the  last  Act,  which 
ke  was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  lon^;  for 
when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  hun  his 
first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Addison  himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
with  his  yfe,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
ing, but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
ledj^e  of  tne  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  for  near 
thirty  years  elapsea  before  his  edition  was  re- 
printed. The  same  yesi  produced  his  *<  Apollo 
and  Daphne,**  of  which  the  success  was  very 
earnestly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
rage  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  sufiered  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  narrow  fortune  j  but  in  1 717  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
him  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace ; 
in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
desired  his  successor  Lord  Parker  to  continue 
him.  He  had  now  affluence;  but  such  is 
human  lifO)  that  he  had  it  when  his  decUning 
health  could  neither  allow  him  long  possession 
nor  ^uick  enjoyment 

His  last  wont  was  his  tragedy,  '*  The  Siege 
of  Damascus,**  after  which  a  Sie^e  became  a 
popular  title.    This  play,  which  still  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  mmeceiMHrjr  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap* 
probation,  is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draugnt  or  his  settled  in* 
tention.  He  ha^  made  Phocyas  apostatise  fitMon 
his  religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  misefy 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter- 
minate in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughea, 
unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  Ungering  consump- 
tion, and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron.  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
171d-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence, 
beinff  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Cmristian. 

A  man  of  nis  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted; and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatre,"  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
*'Bioffraphia'*  with  some  desree  of  favourable 

Earti^ty ;  and  an  account  oi  him  is  prefiied  to 
is  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,**  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 
poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  the  meMoeriits 
m  prose  as  well  as  verse.** 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wantM  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  class  you  think  him.*** 

In  Spence*s  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  speak 
of  him  with  still  lefs  respect,  as  having  no  daim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 

*  This,  Dr.  Warton  aaserta,  to  very  va^nM  cenatire : 
and,  in  a  note  in  his  late  edition  of  Fope*s  Works,  aaks 
If  "  the  Author  of  such  a  tragedr  aa  •  Ths  Slese  tf 
Damaacus '  was  one  of  the  memocrilmaf  8wm  and 
Pope  aeem  not  to  recoUea  the  Tilua  and  rank  of  an 
author  who  could  write  audi  a  tragedy .**—C. 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIBE. 


John  SnBrFiBLD,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
ries of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  bom  in  1649, 
the  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  died 
in  16^.  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied, 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu* 
cate  himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  as 
it  is  stnmge,  and  inttnictSi  as  it  is  real 
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el:  but  b¥  coo- 

ratruoea  from 

far  Ike 

lf€  Ike  t^ammai  of  one  of  the 

of  Immk,  thenfaised  to  pco- 


he  wcrifwl  ft  flunmoiMi  to  poriia- 
■kbT,  «^kK  >^  ke  wfts  iben  but  eighteen  yean 
«ii.  ike  Bui  of  NortkomberUnd  ceoMired  aa  at 
kut  mdtctnt^  aad  hb  okjectioo  was  allowed. 
He  kad  a  qoanei  vitk  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
wkick  ke  ka^  perhape  too  offteatatioosljr  related, 
aa  Rockester^i  sumTiBg  enter,  the  Lady  Sand- 
wiek»  is  said  to  kaTO  UM  him  witk  very  sharp 
vep^oacoesL 

wkea  another  Dutch  war  (1679)  broke  out, 
k»  went  a^aift  a  Tohmteer  in  tke  ship  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Oseory  commanded ;  and  there 
Made,  as  he  relates^  two  curioos  remarks  : 

**I  hare  obserred  two  thin^  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generaUy  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wiiM  of  a  cannon  bullet,  thoush  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  die  feast 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  dear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  could 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fid!  mto  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gives  sufficient  time  for 
making  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in. 
so  swm  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it^ 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  colonel  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  he  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomberg.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fiflh  year.  He  was  likewise  mode  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  French  service  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turennc,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
guards,  he,  in  return,  madeMonmoutn  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  and  civil  honours  and  employments;  yet, 
busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  must 
have  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly 
■kilful,  if  it  be  true,  whidi  is  reported^  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  yean  old,  his  recommen- 
dation  advanced  Drydca  to  the  laureL 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was 
sent  (1690)  with  two  thounnd  men  to  its  rehef 
A  Strang  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  mtentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  Rin^, 
whose  hcadth  he  therefore  would  never  permit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks :  uid  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  compoeed  *«  The  yision,"  a 
licentious  poem ;  soch  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  cooti- 
nned  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  be 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations 
were  not  disappointed ;  he  was  immeoiately  ad- 
mitted into  tneprivy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberiain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illegality.  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to 
mass,  and  kneelea  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  dis- 
position to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
It  upon  others;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  re* 
corded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instrao- 
tion,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be- 
lieve in  Qod  who  had  made  the  worid  and  all 
men  in  it ;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  tkat  man  wtu  quiUf  and  mWe  Ged 
o^oin. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  first  sufierera  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tor- 
tured in  the  Tower ;  concerning  which  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he 
did  not  promote  it  There  was  once  a  design  of 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince 
of  Oranse;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  di^ 
couraged  the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  King  William 
afterwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served.*'  To  which  King 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Fmding  King  James  irremediably  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  soverei^ty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirprotector,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
William  ;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  or 
his  own  discontent,  he  Uved  some  years  without 
employment  He  looked  on  the  king  with 
maleyolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may 
be  credited,  with  oontempt    He  was,  notwitk- 
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•trndiag  thii  aTcniDii  or  indifleranctt,  mad 
tnarquit  of  Normanbj,  (1694,)  but  still  opposi^ 
the  court  on  some  important  queslioni ;  jet  u 
Uit  he  wa«  received  into  the  cabinet-count  il 
with  a  peniiion  of  three  thousBnd  paundB. 

wion  of  Queen  Anne,  1  '        •-- 

u  higM;  fi 


Vorkshire.  He  wm  then  named 
for  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Unioa  ; 
■nd  was  made  neit  year,  first,  Duke  of  Normai^. 
bj,  and  then  of  BuckingbaniBhire,  there  b^nri 
mxpecled  to  be  somewhere  a  litem  claim  totht 
title  of  Buckineham. 

Soon  after,  bceoming  jealous  of  the  Diike  nf 
Hariborough,  he  reusnod  the  prrrf-seal,  anri 
joined  the  discontenira  toriea  in  a  mnlion,  ex- 
tremely ofTennve  to  the  Q.uoen,  for  inviting  tlic 
PrinccM  Sophia  to  England.  The  Queen  couH- 
fld  bim  bacli  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  i^f 
the  cbancellonhip  I  which  he  refused.  He  noiv 
Mliredfrom  business,  and  built  that  honse  in  tlir 
Park  which  ia  now  the  Queen's,  upon  grouod 
gnntcd  b;  die  cmwn. 

'Whan  the  minintry  waa  changed,  (1710,)  lie 
WM  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  liousoholil, 
■nd  eoBrcnrred  in  all  transactions  of  that  limi', 
excqit  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  Uie  Caln- 
taiu.  After  the  Queen's  death  he  became  o 
eanataot  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 
pnMie  bmuiesi,  is  supposed  to  have  amuscil 
nnuMir  by  writing  his  two  tragediea.  He  dicJ 
PebruuyM,  179D-S1. 

Hewaa  thrice  married;  by  his  two  first  wirro 
Se  hul  no  ehildien :  hj  his  third,  who  waa  Ihc 
danghUr  of  King  James  by  the  Countess  nf 
DordieMer,  and  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, he  h«l,  besides  other  children  that  di.ci 
early,  a  nn,  bom  in  ITIS,  who  died  in  1735, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  lino  of  Sheffield.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
widows.    The  dutehesa  died  in  I74S. 

His  character  ia  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
of  imitatian.  Hii  relrnon  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  leanod  fram  Hobbea :  and  his  moralitv 
waa  such  as  nalorally  proceeds  from  loose  opi'' 
OHms.  Ka  sentinMnts  with  respect  to  womrn 
be  picked  «p  at  the  court  of  Charles;  and  hi' 
pnnciplei  ooiKemiDft  .property  were  such  as  a 
gaoung-table  snppfaes.  He  was  censured  n? 
co*etoas,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  inatanri' 
«r  m>tt«ation  to  his  afiirs,  la  if  a  man  might 
nat  at  dace  be  GMTupted  by  avarice  and  idlenes)'. 
He  H  Mid,  kDwever,  to  bare  had  much  lender- 
Maa,  aod  to  bave  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
fin  Ins  violencea  of  paasJon. 

He  ii  introduced  into  this  collection  only  ns 
a  poet;  and  if  we  ctrdit  the  testimony  of  his 
eonlemporariea,  he  was  ■  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank. 
But  &VOUT  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  ;  cri- 
ticinn  is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  <ir 
awed  by  hk  splendour,  and,  being  able  (o  take  a 
nore  steady  view,  diicoven  him  to  be  a  writer 


that  somednw*  glinunera,  but  mrdy  sUiia^  fbe- 
bly  laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  Hiaaong* 
are  upon  common  topics ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
inid  repents,  and  despaiia,  and  rejoieea,  lika 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  great, 
he   hardly   tries  ;    to   be  gay,  is  hardly  m  his 

In  his  "  Essay  oQ  Satire,"  hewasalwayans- . 
posed  10  have  had  the  help  of  Drvden.  Hm 
"  Rmhv  on  Poetrv"  ia  the  great  work  for  whkjl 
praised  by  Roecommon,  Dryden,  and 
Pope  ;  and  doubtless  by  many  more  wboae  ei»- 
lopes  have  periahed. 

Upon  this  pieoe  he  appears  to  have  set  a  bi^ 
value  ;  for  be  was  all  bis  lifetiriK  hnproviDg  it 
by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  poem  lo  be  foond  of  which  the  last  edition 
difien  more  from  (he  first.  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  aome  compositiona 
of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  esaay. 

At  the  time  when  Uiis  work  first  appeared, 
Milton's  fame  nraa  not  yet  fully  eatabUshed,  and 
therelbre  Taaao  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  hist  Imes  were  these.  The  epio 
poet,  says  he, 

Hiul  iboiE  Milian'i  lolt;  fllfhls  praTil], 
BpcDHir  f.lU  '  "" 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
',  and  the  order  of  names  continued  ;  but 
Milton  is  at  last  advanced  lo  the  highest 
placo,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  ; 
'ano'i  IoDt  fllrhu  fnvall, 
(  Speniii,  uia  ei'n  Hilun  lUL 
Amendmenta  ore  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasio  ao 
well  aa  Milton. 

One  celebrated  Une  aeems  to  be  bwrowed. 
The  Essay  calls  a  perfect  character 

aaut  vhkh  lit  world  nt-u  saw. 
Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil   lint  UA* 
moiulnim.    Sheffield  can  acarcely  be  suppoaed 
to  have   read  Scaliger's   ^try  ;  perhaps  hg 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Eeaay,  which  Dryden  baa  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may  he  justly  said  thai  the  precept* 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  happily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda- 
tions, many  weak  lines,  and  aome  strange  ap> 
peanuices  of  negligence  ;  as  when  be  gives  ihs 
laws  of  elegy,  he  insists  upon  connexion  and 
without  which,  says  he, 

•Dieptnain,  1lipolnI,'ih  whuyonwUI: 
Bui  nnan  ■lofT.  »"  "Ht  wUh  t\\l. 
Ho  Fontgyrie,  DOT  1  CtQper't  HiiL 
Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  "  Pane- 
'  Denham's  "  Cooper's  Hill"  were 

1  are  often  insipid,  bnt  his  memmra 
are  lively  and  afmeable  ;  he  had  tlie  perspieuity 
and  elegance  <^  an  hiatariaI^  but  not  the  £n 
and  fancy  of  a  poeu 


MiTTHBir  PmiOK  is  ons  of  ihote  that  hu  burst 
0U  from  an  obBcure  originsl  to  great  eminence. 
Ite  wu  bom  July  31,  ie£4,  accmding  to  some, 
Bt  Winbum,  in  Donelaliire,  of  I  know  not  what 
pannU ;  oihen  uy,  lluil  he  was  the  wD  or  b 
joiner  of  Landon  j  he  «(u  peibnps  vrilliog 
eauufh  to  leaTe  hu  birth  unsettled,*  in  hope, 
like  Don  Q,uiiote,  that  the  historian  of  his  ac- 
tioDB  might  find  him  some  illustiious  alliance. 

He  is  aupposed  to  heve  fallen,  bj  hi*  father's 
death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vinlner,t 
neai  Chsrine  Ciosb,  who  seat  him  for  some 
time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  anj  education  beyond 
that  of  the  school,  look  him,  when  he  was  welt 
advanced  in  Uleratuie,  to  his  oho  house,  where 
the  ELarl  of  Donet,  celebrated  for  pstroniige  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Bumel  relaltn, 
reading  Horace,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  proliciericy,  thai  he  underlodi  the  care  and 
cost  of  hia  acadeniLcal  education. 

He  entered  hia  name  in  St.  John's  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  16SS,  in  his  eighteenth  year  ; 
and  il  mHT  be  reasonably  aupposed  that  he  was 
distinguishod  among  his  cnotemporariea.  He 
became  a  bachelar,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ;{ 
and  two  yean  oAerwaids  wrote  Ihe  poem  on 
the  "  Deily,"  which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  ia  the  established  practice  of  that  College, 
to  send  eitry  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  b;  them  from 
the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occasion 
were  those  vereee  written,  which,  though  no- 
thing is  said  of  iheir  auccesa,  seem  to  have  re- 
commended him  10  soma  notice  ;  for  his  praise 
of  the  Countess's  music,  and  hia  lines  on  Ihe 
Gunoui  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  ~  ' 

fining  that  ho  was  more  or  I 


Thea« 

"  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
MontBfiUB.  There  ia  a  storyS  of  great  pain 
Buffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by 
Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  man 
■hould  be  so  treated  hy  those  (o  whom  he  had 
alweja  been  citiL"       By  tales  like  these'is  the 


*  The  dllBeulir  ef  senBni  Priori  liirtlinlaee  li  (real. 
In  the  Reclalerof  bl>  Colic^a  be  li  ulled,  bi  hit  Bdmli- 
sloD  bJ  Ihs  Pruidani,  M>uliew  Pnnr,  ol"  WInbun,  In 
Ulddlesai ;  by  falnHtir,  aeiidmr,  Miufiew  Prior  of  Dor- 
■•util-e,  lawWh  coudit.  not  In  MiadieKi,  winbom. 
or  Winbonui,  u  ll  iiuidi  In  ili«  Villam,  li  found. 
When  ht  uood  cindldua  lor  b\»  rellowibip,  fl'a  jnm 
aUsrFJtrdg,  ha  wu  rcfE^and  $.nia  bj  himself  u  oT 
■"■     luL  record  ourht  to  be  prefeired,  be* 


ised  by  superior  abilities  eiery  day  gra- 
rhen  IJiey  are  attacked,  erery  one  hopes 
hem  humbled  ;  what  is  hoped  is  readily 


tniy  raised  b^ 

tiEed :  when  IJ 

lo  aeo  them  hi . 

beheved,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
hoetilities  than  thai  such  enemies  should  break 
hia  quiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppoae  him  Teied,  it 
would  be  hani  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to 


pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  tbey  w 
epeedily  preferred.  Montaeue,  indeed,  oblaincd 
the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent, 
as  il  aeems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that 
his  own  pari  of  the  performance  was  the  beaL 
He  had  not,  howerer,  much  reason  to  complain  ; 
for  be  came  to  Irfmdon,  and  obtained  such  no- 
lice,  that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  lo  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which 
Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely  seen  any  ihing 
equat  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  against 
Louis,  which  al  last  did  not  produce  effects  pn>- 
portionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  tranaaoUoo. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initia- 
tion into  pubUc  business,  was  so  pleasing  to 
King  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  ih* 
genUemen  of  his  bedchamber  ;  and  be  is  sup- 
posed to  have  paaaed  some  of  the  neit  years  m 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  tileralure  and  poetry. 

The  death  ofttueen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  no  funeral 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  discountenanced  and  aopciTcd, 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitled  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  uniTcrsal, 
Maria's  praise  wo*  not  confined  to  the  Eln^ah 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  Ihe  "Muse 
Anslicaos." 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  post  and  a  courtier, 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  re- 
specL  He  wrote  ■  long  ode,  which  wo*  pr^ 
sented  lo  the  King,  by  whom  il  was  not  Ufcaljr 

In  two  years  he  wai  secretary  to  anotber  en- 
bamy,  at  the  Uvaty  of  Ryswiek,  (in  16>T;|) 
and  next  year  had  tM  same  office  at  ths  oourt  M 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  eooBK 
dered  with  great  diBtinction. 

As  he  was  one  dar  surrayin^  Ihe  apartoKnt* 
at  Versailtes,  being  uuiwn  the  victories  of  Loni^ 
painted  by  Le  Brnn,  and  asked  whether  the 
King  of  Elngland's  palace  had  any  such  decora- 
tions: "TbemonamentaofmymaBler'saetiaD*^" 
said  he,  "  an  to  ha  seen  eveiy  where  but  in  hu 

The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in 
ihamselves  eufiiciwilly  oslentalious,  but  wars 
eiptained  by  inscriptions  so  arroganl,  that  B<»- 


nm  us  svoa  jaaucUiTn 
lk*m«Q<f  psaes.-!!. 
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lean  and  Racine  tiimigfat  it  necessary  to  make 
them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  y«ar  at  Loo  with  the 
Kin^ ;  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival 
became  undcr-secrctary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of 
Jersey's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
long,  becaasc  Jersey  was  removed  ;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  his  longest 
and  most  splendid  compositions,  the  "  Carmen 
Sccularc^  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  nim  of 
flattery :  he  probably  thou^t  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  he  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really  in  Prior*s  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
prused  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  woula  not  refuse. 

Amongthe  advantages  to  arise  from  thefuture 
Tears  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
for  usefiil  Arts,  and  among  them 

Same  Cbat  with  care  true  eloquence  shaU  teach, 
jLad  10  just  idiunifl  fix  our  doubU'uI  speech  : 
That  from  our  writers  disitant  realms  maj  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 
And  scbools  fyroi«s9  our  mngue  through  erery  land 
Tkat  has  kiTok*d  his  aid  or  bless'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  "  Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
same  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

la  haipftj  chains  our  darinf  languafe  bound, 
Shall  spon  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  '*  Propo- 
sal for  ascertaining  the  English  Language,"  then 
lately  nublished. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  East  Grinstead.  Per- 
haps it  was  aboat  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party :  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
fboM  lords  who  bad  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
PMtiliotf'treaty,  m  treaty  in  which  he  had  hixii- 
•df  been  ministerially  employed. 
^  A  greet  part  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign  was  a 
lime  of  war,  in  wluch  there  was  little  employ- 
ment (or  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
Ittsme  to  mskke  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  theversemen, 
Prior,^  amoDjB^  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  do- 
tight  in  the  mcreasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  Epistle  to  Boilean. 

He  published  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
deceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
with  the  **  College  Exercise,**  and  ended  with  the 
•  Not-brown  Maid." 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in 
1706)  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  ppetrv. 
On  tnis  occeaion  he  had  fewer  or  lees  formidable 
iMe ;  and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 
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other  composition  produced  by  that  event  which 
is  now  rememberoo. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  wan  disgracea  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  riiarcd  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced 
throuirh  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the 
general  acclamation  *  the  fame  of  our  counsel- 
lors and  heroes  was  mlrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Ctueen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  bunlensome,  and  the  ministers  were  in- 
solent Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  court 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Q,ueen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge- 
nerals, the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  rum. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  '^  Exami- 
ner** was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times, as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Man  ley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Piior,  and  answered  by  Addison, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  either 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in 
haste  to  end  the  war ;  and  Prior,  being  recalled 
( 1 7 1 0)  to  his  former  employment  of  making  trea- 
ties, was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bered at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brooghtwith  nim  the  Abbe  Gual> 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France, 
invested  with  lull  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  maeter  of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  xea- 
louflly  or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  lueeeeo- 
dates  at  Canteriniry.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
tiiey  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house, 
where  tiie  Q,ucen's  ministers  met  Mesnager, 
(September  80,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  hnn  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  aueen.  ' 

**My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  aU  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  eniragcments 
arc  entered  into ;  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best 
versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servantii,  who  have  been  trusted  m  this  secret,  if 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
trea^  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud- 
ing that  convention  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  in 
some  d^ree  clandestine,  tne  design  of  treating 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the 
whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  e 
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charge  of  high  tresaon ;  though,  ai  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treat/  ever  was 
made  without  private  interviews  and  preliminaiy 
discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
bat  the  hfe  o(  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (171 1-12,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  spfiedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohnghroke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formality ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
and,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Glueen*s  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  says  in  his  letter, "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  ghre  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Boycr,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commifision,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  wiin  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  tlie  dueen, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  **  I 
shall  exjpect,"  says  he,  "  with  impatience,  the 
return  ol  Mr.  Prio  -,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me.'*  And  while  tho  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus :  "  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you  :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  tnat 
we  niu:*t  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis.** 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Uflual  fate  of  jtreatness,  it  was  attend- 
ed wi  h  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
Be  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  ^ven  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Clueen,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  tliat  ho  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  tlio  debts  which  ho  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  t'lo  first  of  Augu!<t,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  tlio  tories  and  the  degradaiion  of 
Prior.  Ho  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  ^hich  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
were  not  discharged  before  March,  though  his 
old  friend  Montaguo  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  returned  then  aa  soon  as  be  could,  and 
was  welcomed  on  the  ti^th  of  March'*'  by  a  war- 
nut,  but  was,  howerer,  suffered  to  live  in  his 
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own  house,  under  the  custody  of  the  messenger, 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 


privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrogators ; 
who,  in  this  examination,  ol  which  Uiere  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentcrtaininsr,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  h^ve  been 
overpowered  by  their  turbulence ;  for  he  con- 
fesses thai  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
dicted or  cxpfained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
his  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  net  remember  which  ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  "Could  any  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  soys  he,  "  or  more  inhuman, 
than  to  propose  to  mc  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  might,  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor  ?  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promisv*,  that  nothing  which  I  could 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  afler.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pw- 
sent  Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  d<'tcnnine.'* 

Wlicn  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
witii  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ao« 
count  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit 
favour ;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  hb  own  house. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Conincsbv  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  Tne  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  7**  The  messenger 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishment.  At  which 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  it." 

They  had  aheady  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  againt  him.  What  made  him  so 
acrimonious  docs  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  tliat 
"  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  afler,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
m  custody,  which  be  had  made  less  tedious  by 
writing  liis  "  Alma."  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
else.    Whattrer  the  profit  of  his  employments 
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might  have  been,  he  had  alwaya  spent  it ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fiAy-three,  was,  with  ail  hia  abilitiea, 
in  danger  of  penury,  haying  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  re> 
taining  it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  lasL 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
he  was  encourag^  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposals,*  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
witnheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  if.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
guineas ;  rhe  whole  collection  was  four  thousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  emial  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down« 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  tlie  power  of  passing  tne  day  in 
contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  Ion?  in  a  state  of  quieL  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  com- 
plaiiis  of  deafness ;  "  for,  "  says  he,  **  1  took 
little  eare  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life,  I 
have  found  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swifr, 
*'Ihave,*'  says  he,  *Ureated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!)  and 
nxkke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap  1  What, 
the  pienipotenLiarv,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
up  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  I 
Sk  ut,  homo  ram." 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster ;  where,  on  a 
monument  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
man vanity,"  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
graven this  epitaph : 

Suj  Texnporia  Hintoriam  medUantl, 

Faulaiim  obrepena  Febris 
Operi  timul  et  Vtue  filum  abnipU, 
Sept.  18,  An.  Dom.  17il.    Mua,  J7. 

Vir  Exlmius, 

Berenissimifl 

Refi  GuuBLMo  RcginaBque  MAaiJB 

In  Congreasione  V  (jeiieiaiurum 

Hagap.  anno  16M),  celebrata 

Deinde  Magn^  Britannice  Legatis, 

,    Turn  lis 

Qui  anno  1€97  Pacem  Rrawioxi  confecsrunt. 

Turn  iia 

Qui  apud  Oalloa  annis  proximU  Legationem 

Obieruni ,  eodem  etiam  aiiiio  16ti7  In  Hibernia 

SacaETAaiat : 

Nacnon  In  utroque  Honorabill  conaeaau 

Korum 

i^vX  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negodia 

qoiqtte  anno  1711  dirigendia  Ponorii  rebut, 

Pr»0ideb'ant, 

COMM ItSIONAAXUa  ; 

Pomrenio 

Ab  Akna 

Fslici«aims  memoris  Regini 

Ad  LuDoricuM  XIV.  Gallise  Regem 

MiMU*  anno  1711 

De  Pace  stabiiianda, 

(Pace  eciamnum  durante 


•  Swift  obiainfid  Bway  subacripiioos  for  him  la  In- 


Dioqvt  Qt  boat  jam  ornnea  aparant  daratarB,) 

Cum  eumroa  poteetate  Legatua : 

MaTTRSUS  prior,  Armiger : 

Qui 

Hoa  omna#,  qulbus  cumolatua  esc,  Thuloa 

Humanitatia,  Ingenil,  Krudiiionia  lauda 

Superavjt ; 

Cui  enim  naecenti  laciiea  arriseraot  Muss, 

Hunc  Puenim  Scliola  bic  Regia  perpoUvh; 

Juvenem  in  CoUegio  8*U  Johannia 

Caniabrigia  ofximis  Scienliia  itiatruxit ; 

Virum  denkiue  auxU ;  et  pen'ecit 
Malta  cum  yina  Princinibua  conauetudo ; 

Ita  natua,  ita  inaiUuiua, 

A  Vatum  Chore  avalii  nuniiuam  potuit, 

Bed  aoletwt  aippe  rerum  CiyilJum  gravitatem 

Amnniorum  Litcraruro  Studiia  condira : 

£t  cum  omne  adeo  Poeticev  genua 

Haud  infeliciter  lenuret, 

Turn  In  Fabellia  concinn^  lepidfeque  texaodla 

Mirua  Anifex 

Neminem  habuit  parem. 

H»c  liberalia  anfmi  oblectamenta, 

Quam  nullo  liil  labore  cooatiterint^ 

Facile  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  uaua  eat  Amid ; 

Apud  quoa  Urbaniiaium  et  Leporum  pienua 

Cum  ad  rem,  quscunoue  Tone  inciderai, 

Apife,  vari^,  copioeeque  aJluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quaMiium,  nihil  vi  expraaaum 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omniaMiltro  eflluere, 

£t  miaai  jugi  h  Tonte  alTatim  ezuberire, 

Ka  auoa  tandem  dubioa  reliquit, 

E»aetiM)  in  Scripiia  Poeta  £]egantiai 

An  in  Conriau  Comea  Jucundlor. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili* 
ties  and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  ra^e  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man's  mterest  to  hide ;  cmd,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whigs,t  under  whose  patronage  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tories  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  frro- 
iher ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concunrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
aifectioa,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  nis  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  nowever,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himselfl  This  was  stirelv  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity  ;  Pnor,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  \i\s 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  omce  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  much  experience  of  his  knowled^  and  dex« 
terity,  at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingforoke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  li^^ter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his 
answws  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  re> 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  ha  made  another 
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equally  proper.  During  his  embassy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  mpture,  accom* 
panied  with  his  own  voice,  the  pnncipal  singer. 
Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  cea^iins  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
posiulaio  with  him  tor  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
"I  know  all  that,**  says  the  ambassador,  *'mais 
it  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  sgaurois  vous  en- 
tendre.** 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one 
sang  a  Tittle  song  or  stanza,  aJT  which  the  burden 
was,  ''Bannissons  la  MelanchoUe:"  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  tlie  performance  of 
a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  ho  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

Mala  ceue  Toix,  et  cet  beaux  yanx, 
Font  Cupidon  crop  dangareux ; 
£t  Je  Huhi  trista  quand  ja  cria, 
BanoiMona  la  Malaocholia. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab'* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count 80  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
■erve  insertioiLt 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  Swifl,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
ana  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  LfOng  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  I  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
faculties, 

Scrain'd  to  the  height, 

la  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 

Dazzled  and  spent,  auuk  down,  aod  Bought  repair.** 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  strained^  and  in 
such  want  0/  rtpair^  after  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself  7  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  speculaMsts,  who  9/ratn  their  faculUe*  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  npon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  life 
was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

Prior  has  written  with  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
diasxnce. 

His  works  maybe  distinctly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Talcs,  Lovo-veraes,  Occasional  Poems, 
«« Alma*'  and  "  Solomon.'* 

His  Tales  h  ve  obtained  general  approbation, 
hekng  written  with  great  familiarity  and  great 
sprightliness ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  '*The  Ladle;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neitner 
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grave  nor  merry.  *<  Paulo  Purganti;"  which 
has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  **  Hans  Gravel,"  not  over  decent ; 
and  **ProtogeneB  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  afiectation  not  disagreeable,  with 
modem  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  1  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The 
adventure  of*^"  Hans  Gravel**  has  passed  through 
many  successions  of  merry  wits :  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto*s  **  Satires,*'  and  is  perhap*  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  tne  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  efiusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for 
thev  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tendemress. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Gowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re* 
solved  at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Ghloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.    His  fictions  therefore  are  mytholo- 

g'cal.  Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
pigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
btUking,  Then  Gupid  is  ndttaken;  then  Gupid 
is  dUanned ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Gany- 
mede ;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Ghloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
ivory  qtkver  gracefid  at  ktr  side :  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Gupid  laughs  at 
the  blander.  All  this  is  surely  despicable ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  die 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  ana^ 
fecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not "  like  a  man  of 
this  worid." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
"  Henry  and  Emma  ;*'  a  dull  and  tedioiiB  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  ana  ihe  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  remem- 
bered, raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  arc  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlesque  of  Boileau*s  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  alwajrs  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  epistle  to  Boilean  is  not  so  happy. 
Tl^  poems  to  tne  King  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  "Garmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise 
or  censure  it  by  capnce,  without  Hanger  of 
detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  masfer. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanza :  an 
uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  ween  and  /  weetf  without  exclusion 
fx  later  mode*  of  tpeecfa,  makes  bio  poem 
neither  tacieiit  nor  modeni.    His  imbCm  •& 
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Mam  and  Bellona,  and  his  compaiison  of  Marl- 
borough to  the  «agle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and  unafiecting;  and  yet 
more  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovante,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
raren  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
witiiout  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
wntten  on  any  subject 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Pkadra  and  to  Lvctuf  he 
is  very  happily  facetious ;  but  in  the  prologue 
before  the  Clueen,  the  pedant  has  found  his  way, 
with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 
those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant,  sometimes 
tailing,  and  sometimes  dull ;  amons  the  best 
are  the  "•  CameUon,"  and  the  epita^  on  John 
and/oon. 

Scaicslv  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
much  and  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
CaUimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious ;  the  para- 
pkimae  oa  St  Paul's  Exhortation  to  Chanty  is 
eaunently  beautiful. 

"  Alma"  is  written  m  professed  imitation  of 
"  Hudibras,"  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
resemblanoe :  *'  H  udibras"  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  is  left  imperfect;  "Alma"  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  piian.  Prior 
appears  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drift 
or  design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
of  the  present  moment 

^  What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
hns,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior ;  his  num- 
becB  were  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
him  in  versification :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
taventore  mmar :  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  he  knew 
how  to  polish ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
master.  Butler  [>oisn  out  a  negligent  profusion, 
certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  *'Alma"  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior's  woriu,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author. 

^  Solomon"  is  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
ed succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration. 
His  afiection  was  natoral ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour ;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  he  ha?  been  labouring  in 
vain  7  He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowl^ge 
and  much  thouflrht ;  had  often  polished  it  to  efe- 
gance,  often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and 
sometimes  hei^toned  it  to  sublimity:  he  per- 
ceived in  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  fiathout  which  all 
othere  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tedioosness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
nesligences  or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
temoosness  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
censored  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
oosnass  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
fat  hoor,  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
fbvcad  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  eveiy  suc- 
intot^  of  Kpace. 


Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  whicli 
an  author  is  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  sel* 
dom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  con- 
position  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change 
of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
mought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublii^ied,  he  wiU 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deoeiv- 
inir  himself:  and  if  he  consulte  hu  ftiends,  he 
wul  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  ofiend  than  de- 
sire to  instruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  sufl^ 
ciently  diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ^  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra : 
the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  ana 
to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefon 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

Y  et  the  work  is  far  from  deservinff  to  be  ne* 
glected.  He  that  shall  peruse  it  wiUbe  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  M'hich  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  delight ;  many  from  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  hie 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  efibrt  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  and  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  autkora. 
The  "Thief  and  Cordelier^'  is,  I  suppose,  gene* 
rally  considered  as  an  ori^nal  production ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epimm  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  knovim  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  oi 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 

De  Sactrdote  Furem  con»olante, 

Qiiidam  sacriflcus  furem  comitatas  euotem 

Hue  ubi  dat  sontes  camificina  nect 
Ne  819  moestuB,  ail ;  aumini  conviva  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  coeliiibua  (ai  modo  credia)  eria. 

file  ^emens,  ai  vera  mihi  solatia  prebei, 
Hospea  apud  superua  aia  meua  (»ro,  referL 

SacrincuB  conU'a ;  mihi  non  convivia  faa  eat 
Ducere,  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence 
and  his  judgment  His  diligence  has  justly 
placed  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the  Eng« 
Ksh  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso* 
lutefy  endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impi^ent  idle- 
ness: he  has  no  earless  lines,  or  enteneled  sen- 
timents :  his  words  sre  nicely  selected,  and  his 
thoughte  fully  expanded.  It  this  part  of  hit 
character  soffen  an  abatement,  it  must  be  finom 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  whidi  have  net 
I  always  ndBdent  consonanoe^  m  ftom  die  ad* 
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nnoi^M  of  b^f«  Unra  into  Us  «<Soloiiion ;" 
%«K  T«^f«»p»  ke  tiMMiiEhl,  like  Cowl€7,  that 
iMK^ttdtt  Mfte  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 


H^liftd  appwnthrmch  rectitude  of  jadfrment 
Mr  M«r«*«d  Urn  ftKnerery  thing  that  approached 
ta  tV  nJicukwa  or  absurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate 
■I  mil  aj!eiK7  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
b«t  tbe  rvpresflion  of  wickedness,  bo  jodement 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
bat  not  prodttce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
■or  renr  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Lon«![inus 
of  Eunpides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes 
into  pmndeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion 
kindles  his  fury  br  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail. 
Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effart  of  struggle  and  of  toil  He  has  many 
vifforous,  but  few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every 
thm^  by  purchase,  ana  nothing  by  gifl ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
•f  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Drvden  ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  qjr  commodious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  hebp<)ueath- 
ed.  His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
•tody :  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once  ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions' there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by 
unnecessaij  severity,  but  uses  triplets  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  '*  So- 
lomon** he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success;  his  interrupted  lines  are 
unpleasing,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  is  le^ 
striking. 

He  his  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
house  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  different  form.    With  how  little  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  thai  of 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show ; 
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She  flyinfr  tun  from  Heaven's  hated  face. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover  d  wide, 
Pled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace^ 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide. 
And  lurk'd  in  rorks  ana  caves  long  unesp^^d. 
But  that  fair  crew  or  knights,  and'Una  tair, 
Did  in  th&t  ctstte  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  piiw^ra  repair, 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  that«laiD;jr  was  and  rar«> 
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To  thp  cloee  rock  the  fritted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  rising  ea^Je  cuts  the  air : 
Tlie  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies, 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
Ill'Siarr'd  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  ronqueet  we  by  stratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain : 
*Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  baale  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avmded  difficulties  ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  has 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  be  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure;  for,  when  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  light- 
ness, and  facility :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft. 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior 
mav  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle*s ;  **  the  vessel  lon^  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives.**  In  his  nrivate  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa- 
sions, and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  over- 
powered by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he  want- 
ed not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegance  as  a 
poet 


CONGREVR 


WiLUAM  CoNORKVs  descended  from  a  family 
Ift  Staflbrdslure,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
eliima  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their 
line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  *'  Old  Bachelor.'* 

Neidiar  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  cer^ 


tainly  known :  if  the  inscriptioQ  upon  his  monu- 
ment be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  the 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  his 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  else|^  that 
he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativitv  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himsell^ 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doabt  whether  a  maa  qf  tfOMaence  has  told 
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the  truth  about  his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance, 
to  be  very  deficient  in  candour;  vet,  nobody 
can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
convenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no 
evil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
neral degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
lightly  uttered  ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought 
a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  havin^r  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  continued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
liged in  honvttTf  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, his  father  having  some  military  employment 
that  statione<l  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  after  having 
pasded  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
mav  be  reasonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
and  success,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
sign him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to 
statutes  or  reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
▼cry  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
imagination,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
sentimentj  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  first  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
**  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled  :**  *i 
is  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
time  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
rather  praise  it  than  read  it 

His  nrst  dramatic  labour  was  *'  The  Old  Ba- 
chelor ;"  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  **  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
know,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  lit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
discretion, it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
more,  it  was  acted;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
der of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  difficult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools.** 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  aflfbctation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.  "  The  Old  Bachelor**  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great  elabo- 
rateness of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wit  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wonderful  performance:  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1603)  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  ;  and 
was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
that  be  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
greater  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
ern used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
tliis,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
k^  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  tliey  had 
almost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  afterwaitls  so 
well  persuaded  of  iU  excellence,  that,  for  half 
a  year  bsfore  it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed 
Its  Author  tlia  privilege  of  the  house. 


Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneiidal  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  or  the 
commissioners  for  licensing  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Congreve*s  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  tighter  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passing  world;  the  difficulty 
therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  "The  Old  Bachelor**  be  more  nearly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  bo  made  by  a  mind  vigor- 
ous and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  cha- 
racters by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia- 
logue is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceits, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessa- 
rily from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Hearts 
well  and  die  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot.  Bluff,  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gsy  comedy,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions are  made,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  vei^ 
powerful  and  fertile  faculties;  the  dialogue  is 
ouick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
the  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it 
*'  o*er-informs  its  tenement** 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his 
abilities  m  **The  Double  Dealer,**  which  was 
not  received  witn  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  HaUfax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  end«>«avdurs  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  audi- 
ence. These  apoloeies  are  always  useless :  <*  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum;**  men  maybe 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  pravaib  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

dueen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plajrs 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  died, 
soon  after,  Con^eve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  oi^  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  con^ 
position  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing 
is  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "Love  for  Love,**  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manneis 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresicjrht  was  tlien  common.  Dryden  calculated 
nativities ;  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself, 
though  he  had  no  relijgion,  was  said  to  regard 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  NewTheatrey 
under  the  directibn  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian; 
where  he  exhibited,  two  years  afterwtidsi  (1M7,) 
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''The  Moarning  Bride,**  a  tngcdy,  so  written 
MM  to  ibow  him  saflideiitlj  qualifiod  lor  either 
kmd  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
fmrised  it,  he  ndnced  the  yersification  to  gfreater 
rsgnlaritjr,  there  is  more  huntle  than  sentiment, 
the  plot  is  busT  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
lake  hold  on  the  attention ;  but  except  a  very 
lew  passages,  we  are  rather  amased  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  strat«g«>m,  than  entertainecl 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lanoe  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinoet  to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  %rhatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
•Dce  in  the  blase  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  prodaced  these  four  plays 
bafbre  he  had  passed  hu  twenty-fifth  year ;  be- 
ibra  other  men,  even  soch  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
BOtiee  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Amon|^  all  the  eflbrts  of  early  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whetlier 
any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  beffan  the  long  continued  con- 
troversy between  CoUier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
rei]^  of  Charles  the  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "  Histrio-Mastix,'*  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
ttage-plajs  were  censured.  The  outrages  and 
erimes  ot  the  puritans  brought  aflerwaitls  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignity. 

^  This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan ; 
he  therefore  { 1698)  published  "  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage,*'  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious zeal  and  honest  indication.  He  was 
formed  for  a  oontrovertist ;  with  sufficient  learn- 
inff ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  thou^ 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  those  oowers  exalt- 
ed and  invigorated  by  just  confidence  in  his 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  vmters,  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfcy.  His 
aiiset  was  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
oanght  the  alarm ;  and  the  nation  wonderea  why 
it  had  so  long  snfjbred  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  tau^t  at  me  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  tne  poets  but  to 
rasist  or  fly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
tf  MM,  angiT  as  ha  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
MBiioti    Coagrevo  and  Vanbrugh  attempted 


answers.  Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated 
with  success,  ami  impatient  of  censure,  assum- 
ed an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
versary his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  cononer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons, 
allows  himseu  in  the  use  of  every  term  of^  con- 
tumely and  contempt :  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Scanderbe^ ;  he  has  his  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Col- 
lier replied  ^  for  contest  was  hu  dehght ;  he  was 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  sin^e  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of^his  plays  must  always  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal 
conviction,  that  the  perusu  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligatioDi  by  which  fife 
ouffht  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  die* 

f»ute  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vie* 
tory  was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  ^  Love  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afibrd  a 
specimen: 

Sir  Sttmp*,  Sampson 's  a  very  good  name ;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  froM  the 
beginning. 

AngeL  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bmw 
lesoued,  and  Sampson  once  more  broognt  into 
the  nouse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philip 
tines!" 

Congreve^s  last  play  was  *<  The  Way  of  the 
Worid ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  m  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  ^reat  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  being  m  a  hiirh  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolvecf  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his 
tkme  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public ;  ho 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  arooiij^ 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  repu- 
tation: it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  his  manners  were  polito  and  his  con- 
versation pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  tne  '*  Spec- 
tator," and  only  one  paper  to  the  ^'Tatler,* 
though  pubUshed  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  supposed  willing  to  associato :  and  though  ha 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  <n  his 
Miscdlaneoas  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
than,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  engag- 
ed m  no  cootroveriry,  contending  with  no  nvd, 
neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  commenda- 
tions, nor  provolung  enmity  by  malignant  criti- 
cism, but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and 
splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  fame 
and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  con- 
tinued aiwaya  of  his  patvonPe  perty,  InH,  as  it 
seems,  withovt  videooe  or  aonaMBiyi  aad  hie 


BnBUNWti  naturally  eateemed.u  bin  abjlltict 
ware  revereneed.  Hu  sKUrity,  therefore,  was 
Beier  riolsted ;  nnii  when,  upon  the  eilniBion 
of  Ihe  wbi^  Bomo  inlerceuion  wan  u»d  le»t 
Coni;rcve  Bhiiuld  be  duplaced,  the  Earl  ofOi- 
fbid  made  this  an«wer: 

Hee  tam  »Tcr«in  r|ii«  '^rt»  Kit  jiii>gli  ab  urt».» 
He  that  was  thua  tionourcd  by  the  adverae 
party  wighl  nalurelly  expect  to  be  advanced 
wbrn  hia  fiienda  relumed  to  power,  and  ho  wa> 
■econlingly  lusde  secrelary  for  tlie  Island  oC 
Jamaica;  a  place,  I  Ruppoic  withniit  Inii't  or 
care,  but  whicli,  with  his  post  in  tlieCuFloms,  is 
■aiil  to  have  aflunled  him  twelve  hundred  pounds 

His  honours  woro  yet  farfirealer  than  his  pro- 
fits; Eveiy  writer  meiilionrai  him  with  renpeet; 
and,  amonji  other  testimonies  to  hia  merit, 
Steelo  made  him  the  patron  of  his  MincellanT, 
and  Pope  iiwehbed  to  hioi  his  tnuislation  of  iTie 
"Iliad." 

But  be  tmled  the  Muacs  with  intrnititnde ; 
lor,  having  lon;z  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
{real,  be  wishnd  to  be  considered  mtlicr  as  a  man 
oTbahion  than  of  wit ;  snd,  when  ho  received 
a  Tint  from  Voltaire,  dincustoJ  him  by  the  de- 
spicable fopp«ry  ordeairini:!  Id  he  considered  not 
aa  an  author  hut  a  gcntluinun ;  to  which  the 
FreDchman  ruplied,  "  that  if  he  had  been  only  a 
senlkman  be  slioulil  not  have  come  to  visit 

In  hii  retirement  ho  may  be  roppoiwd  to  have 
tppliedhimsclf  to  books  ;  for  heoiacovcrs  more 
lilerKtare  than  tbe  poets  have  commonly  aluin- 
ed.  But  lus  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  oh- 
stnicted  br  catarseta  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last 
Isnninated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  stats 
was  aegrsvatsd  by  the  gi^M,  for  which  he  sought 
relief  t^  a  journey  to  Bnlli ;  but,  bein;;  over- 
turned m  hi*  chariot,  complained  from  thattitne 
of  a  pain  in  hia  ude,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Surrey-itiHt,inlbeStrand,  January  39, 17S8- 9. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
ba  was  buried  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  where  a 
monumentis  erected  tohis  memory  by  Henrietta, 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  tn  whom,  for  reasons 
either  not  known  or  not  inenlioned,  hcbeqoeath- 
ed  a  lei^cy,  of  about  ten  ihoiisanil  pounds,  the 
aecumulatiou  of  attentive  parsimony ;  which. 
thDQ|rh  to  her  superfluous  anii  useles!!,  might 
have  giren  great  assiatRnee  to  the  anrient  family 
from  which  ho  dexcended,  nl  that  tim",  by  the 
iniprudeneeof  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficuUicl 
and  distress. 

CoNoaiva  has  merit  of  the  higlicst  kind  ;  hi 
is  an  oiiginal  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  thi 
models  m  hia  pint  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialofpie. 
or  >uB  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  aincG 
I  inspected  them  many  year*  have  [laiwal ;  boC 
what  remainB  upon  my  memory  la,  that  his 
charactcn  are  commonly  tictitioua  and  ariiA- 
cial,  with  sery  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
Uh  HathriDad  a  peculiar  idsKaT comic  ezcel- 
Imce,  whieh  ba  supposed  to  connat  in  i;ay  re- 
maika  and  UDaxMcted  answers  I  hut  tfaat  which 
heaadNvoomd  he  addom  failed  of  perfomung. 
HilM^Ma  ohibit  not  muchof  humour,  ImaKeiy. 
oi  ptawM  t  Utpanonagea  are  a  kind  of  iuteUcc- 
tiid  ^JiitBwi  a 


ith    alternate 

ivc,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  ol 
i.ragedtes  ;  Ihcy  aurprin:  rather  than  divert,  and 
-ino  adinimtion  oDcDCr  tlian  merriment.     Bnt 

ey  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 

lafcea  and  quick  in  coinhlnation. 

Of  iiis  mineellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  aay  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreva 
^loem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stSfe, 
OS  Antjeus  was  no  longor  strong  than  when 
lie  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
4er\'ed  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  Tigoioua 
iiid  fertile  in  druniatic  coinpoaitions,  should  on 
my  otiier  occasion  diacnver  nothing  but  impo- 
.ence  and  poverty.  Us  has  in  these  little  pieces 
leither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  lanjpiaga, 
lor  ekill  in  versifiMtion ;  yet,  if  I  waro  leniared 
a  select  from  the  whole  maaa  of  English  poetry 
he  most  poetical  parBfrra]>h,  1  know  not  what! 
-Duld  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  "The Moam- 
ing  Bndo ;" 


'•like— mTnwn  ifn^is'liu  nw  wlih  lu  crhosK 
..,  who  reads  these  iinca  enjoys  for  a  mc^ 
mcnt  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  frcls  what  be 
remembers  to  have  felt  before;  hut  he  fccla  it 
vitli  preat  incieaae  of  sensibility  )  he  recogniiea 
1  fsmiliar  image,  but  meets  it  again  smpbfied 
ind  expanded,  enibclliibed  «-ith  beauty  and  en- 
arged  with  majealv. 

Yet  could  the  Author,  who  appeara  hero  t» 
.inve  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Nature,  lament 
the  death  of  ttucen  Mary  in  lines  like  these: 
'  rnckn  sn>  irl<-n,  snd  n*<t-<lcwrn<1lTiit  r)lta 


hi  prif  kly  bfalws  ihfir  oadar  limbo  KiKf  Mr, 
Ai.!l  ta««  on  ihom«  ihair  ladu  ofs"!*."  hair. 

&nJ  I.i«  ih*lr  ihajer  taanl.,  unit  Uu  wilt  irtrf  ^a 

h"  Psn  hmuilf,  brneuh  a  blaucl  oak, 

DejBCBil  Iki,  hl»pip«lo  pitorj  Jruke. 

aegPale*  wrtpliiS  uw.  In  irUd  dapulr. 

And  » Ihe  pinrhig  wind"  herlmsnin  bmn. 

tmj  iM  ynn  todtncn'T"'*''''"'"  app"" 

Thcauwngrtota.alllwh'dlnllo.-iugisan! 

3i«  Dan  lilt  wrin(s  bM  hii.di.  iiid  iKnu  h«r  brsa«. 

I  FMirttflbsj  lUh,  farpna  KilMlr  Vtf 
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Aad,  nwny  yeum  aRer,  ha  gvr%  no  proof  fhat 
tioM  had  iroproy«4  ^  wkdom  or  his  wH :  for, 
OB  tha  daatk  of  tha  Marqaii  of  Blandforc^  this 
waihbsong: 

And  now  the  windi,  which  h«d  so  long  been  etlU, 
■efW)  the  awelling  atr  with  sight  to  fill : 
The  water-nympto,  who  motionless  remained, 
Like  images  oTfce,  while  she  oomplain*d. 
How  looe*d  their  streams ;  as  when  descending  nios 
Bpn  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o*er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz*d, 
OtaanaM  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  giriefs  amaB*d, 
IdfH  10  BMT  and  howl  with  horrid  jell. 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Aothlni  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
jini  ecno  multiplied  each  monmful  soond. 

la  both  theie  funeral  poama,  whan  ha  haa  iftUed 
oat  mao^  syUakUs  ot  eaiiaelaai  doknar,  he  dia- 
miaaaB  hv  reader  with  aenaeleae  consolation : 
fvom  the  grave  of  Paatoaa  riiaa  a  light  that 
fema  a  star;  and  wharo  AmaryiUa  vapt  for 
AmjBtaaj  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violat 

But  William  ia  hw  hero,  and  of  William  he 
willsing: 

The  hOT'ring  winds  on  downy  wInn  shall  wah  around. 
And  caich,  aiid  waft  |o  foreign  lanoi,  the  fi  jlng  eound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 
have  to  catch  ana  carry : 

•Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawne  the  proepect  made. 
And  flowing  mooIcs  beneath  a  fi>rest>stiaae, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loneliest  of  the  herd. 
Stood  feeding  by  ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepare 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  lo  prore 
The  Tictor  worthy  of  ibe  fa^  one's  love  ; 
Unthoaght  preeage  of  what  met  next  my  ^ew. 
For  aoon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  aow,  Ibr  wooide,  and  fields,  and  springhig  fiow*rB, 
BeMd  a  town  arise,  bulwarked  with  walb  and  lofty 

tow*n{ 
Two  rival  amdes  all  the  plain  o*erspnad, 
Kaeh  in  battalia  raogHl,  and  shining  arms aiiayM} 
With  eager  eyes  bebokliog  both  mm  fiv, 
If  amor,  the  prise  and  misirees  of  the  war. 

«<The  Birth  of  the  MtMe"  is  a  misaraUa  ic- 
tion.  One  good  line  it  has,  which  waa  bor- 
rowed from  Diyden.  The  concluding  verses 
an  these: 

TUs  said,  no  more  reBain*d.    Th>  ethereal  hoil 
Aaain  impatient  crowd  the  cryttal  coast. 
Hie  lather  now.  within  hie  spadooe  hands, 
Baoompass*d  aU  the  mingled  maee  of  eeas  and  lands ; 
Aad,  havinff  beared  aloft  the  pondnoaa  sphere. 
He  UuDcbM  the  world,  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poema,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabdla 
Hunt  aeema  to  be  the  best;  his  ''Ode  for  St 


CeciKa*8  Dav,**  however,  haa  soma  Him*  wteh 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  wh^n  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  para- 
phrastical,  and  tha  additions  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  aa  when  he  talks 
of  vervain  and  gwn$  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translationsi  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, though  it  have  not  the  maaaineaa  and 
vigour  of  uie  originaL  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  spitffhtliness  are  wanting;  hia 
Hymn  to  Venus,  uom  Homer,  is  perhapa  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  ezpietivea, 
and  hia  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  coat  of 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  veraea  on  Lady 
G^eUiin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry' 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew ;  and  Doria,  thiat 
haa  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Staala,  haa  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  tlsi  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
*<  Love  for  Love."  His  •'Art  of  Aeaaing"  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  peihaps  impracticable^ 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense  ia  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illnstration  or  el^ 
gance  of  diction. 

Thia  tissue  of  poe^,  from  which  he  aeema 
to  have  hoped  a  laating  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glectad,  and  known  only  aa  it  appended  to  hia 

While  comadr  or  while  tragedy  ia  regaided, 
his  playa  are  likely  to  be  nSd ;  but,  except* 
what  relatea  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  ha 
haa  overwritten  a  atanxa  that  is  aung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  charaetar 
of  hia  Miscellanies  is,  that  thSj  show  little  wit 
and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  ^at  we  aro 
indebted  ibr  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.  Be 
first  tauj^t  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  though  certainly  ha 
had  not  the  me  reqnnte  ibr  the  higher  apaciaa 
of  lyric  poetnr,  he  haa  shown  us,  that  anthm* 
sias^B  hsTitTrales,  and  that  m  nSra  confuaioD 
there  ia  neither  grace  nor  greatness. 

•  "£zcept!"  Dr.  Waiton  ezclaime,  "Is  not  this  a 
high  sort  oTpoetrj  ^*  He  roenilone,  likewiee,  thet  Ooo. 
greTe*e  Open,  or  Oratorio,  of  <(8enale,»  was  saiM)  i 
bj Handel,  IbeUere ia  174S.F-a 
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8a  Richard  Blaoemou  ia  ona  of  thoaa  man 
whoaa  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  bu^ 
af  irimaa  life  and  manneia  vary  littla  haa  baoB 
oonununioated,  aad  whoaa  hit  it  haa  baaa  ta 
be  arach  oftaner  mentioned  by  aoamies  than  by 
Irianda. 

Ha  was  tha  aon  of  Rabart  BUok«aa»  af 


Corsham»  u  Wiltdura,  itylad  by  Wood,  Oan- 
tlanuA,  and  aoppoaad  to  hava  bean  an  attorney. 
Having  baas  for  aoma  tmM  aduoatad  in  a  oo«ii- 
tiyachaol,  ha  waa  aant,  at  thirteen,  toWaat- 
imnata|r;  and,  in  1668,  waa  antaied  at  EdoMnd 
HaU.  m  Oxfead,  where  ha  look  tha  dagraa  ol 
M.  A.  Jwia  8|  leiig,  aad  landed  tUrtavi  yean  I 
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a  woflk  lon^  tins  Umb  H  ia  usnal  to  vptad  at 
tiM  uahrenity ;  and  which  he  seeim  to  hare 
passed  with  venr  little  attention  to  the  biuinesB 
of  the  plaoe;  for,  in  hia  poems,  the  ancient 
names  ol  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
duces, are  pronounced  by  chsnre.  He  azter- 
waids  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
of  physic ;  and,  ader  having  wandered  about  a 
▼ear  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
his  indiffence  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
an  humiliation  wtfh  which,  though  it  certainly 
lasted  but  a  little  while,  hia  enermes  did  not  for- 
l^et  to  reproach  him^  when  he  became  conspi- 
cuous enough  to  excite  malevolence ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
been  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
witphas  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

when  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic, 
he  inquiredy  aa  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
anthon  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  **  Don  Clulxote ;"  **  which,"  said 
he^  **  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  stilL*'  The 
psrverseaess  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
chievous in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
meniment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
shehsr  themselves  vnder  this  foolish  apoph- 
tbeoiL 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  fhyai- 
daa,  and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
MMttoflu  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Fhysidans.  April  JS,  1687,  bdng  one  of  the 
thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  King  James, 
wsra  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Cheapside,'^  and  his  fiiends  were 
chiefly  in  the  dty.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
laors^  tims^  a  citiien  was  a  term  of  reproach ; 
and  bis^  placa  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury 
of  scandaL 

BlackiBora.  thenfi>re,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  neoessitv  Init  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
a  lifeliboocibat  fi>r  fiune,  or,  if  he  may  tell  his 
own  naotivea^  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

i  beliave  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
piblie  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
Known  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
(in  1696)  •*Piinoe  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  writ- 
tei^  as  he  lalates,  **  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
and  in  soch  oocasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
profession  afibrded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
eofiee-housea,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets.**  For  the  latter  part  or  this  apology  he 
was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
ehariot>wheels."  He  nad  read,  he  says,  **but 
little  poetry  throughout  his  whc4e  life ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
vwMsi,e«sept  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  afiriend'sbook." 

Ha  thinks,  and  with  soma  reason,  that  from 
•neh  a  peribrmance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed; but  ha  finds  another  reason  (or  the  severity 
of  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
gdi  as  Cheapmde  easily  furnished.  **  I  am  not 
fiae  of  iha  pcMts'  company,  having  never  kissed 
Iha fovamor's  hands:  unae  is  therefore  not  so 

•  It  Sadton*  HsU. 


inch  aa  a  pemiaaicNSipom,  tal  n  downright 
^  jterioper.  Those  gmtlemen  who  canry  on  fS^ 

Soetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  eeitainlf 
o  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  iinlirrmasfl 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbediiona  Jt 
their  fiictories,  nor  imported  any  goods  thof 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  m  the  city  tiu 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  **  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions  • 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  raoepi 
tion.at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  dassies  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  railed  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  mora 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  workwmcfa  hn 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  tbt 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  of 
Molineux,  which  ate  found  in  their  printed  leU 
ters.  Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  wHh 
the  song  of  Jtfopot,  which  is  Uierefore  subjohMd 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what "  raises  tfaa 
hero  often  sinks  tne  man."  Of  Blackmoia  it 
inay  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  iffff^mt 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critia 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat* 
ter  works  he  praises  Dennis  as  '*  equal  to  Boi- 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critieal 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  vrith 
praise  than  pained  bv  censure,  and,  mstead  of 
slackenins,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "Prince  Arthnr.* 
m  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twMve.  The  provoeatkm 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wita 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  inrrinssoa 
in  proportion.  ^  He  found,  however,  advantana 
more  tnan  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages^na 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  Sang  William,  and  sydvanced  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  prescnl 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medaL 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  hia 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  Williaai 
was  not  very  etudbus  of  poetry :  and  Blank 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  ne  sajrs,  infaia 
dedication  to  " Alfred,"  that  *< he  ha$l  agreatai 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  unover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Biackmore  could  contribute  to  the  8ue» 
cession,  or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  haw 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  ha 
had  been  of  considerable  use^  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  bem  very 
honest:  but  he  might  easily  make  a  fidse  esti* 
mate  of  his  own  importance:  those  whom  ths^ 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  man 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselvait 
Wnether  he  promoted  toe  succeesion  or  not,  ha 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariabiT  to 
his  principles  and  party  throu^  his  whole  Ok 

His aroour  of  iwetry  still eontboed ;  anOMl 
long  after  (1700)  he  published  <<AParaplmto 
on  the  Book  of  Jofa^"  and  other  parts  of  d^ 
Soriptufe.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pm^ 
sueo  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  king  tmm^ 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wiu  eawy  confedeiatsd  agsiast  hia^  ■• 
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DiTden,  whose  favour  they  almost  all  courted, 
was  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  thcin  reason  lor  resentment ;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  "  Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said  of  the 
dramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier  ;  but  Blackmore^s  censure 
waseold  and  general,  Colliei^s  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmore  tauglit  his  reader  to  dislike 
what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthur^*  he  endea- 
Toured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  "Adoum- 
inff  Bride"  than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other 
antic 

The  same  year  he  published  "  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised  ;  nor  should  lus  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  pmisc,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degraded  himself  by  confcrrins^  that  authority 
over  the  national  taste  which  Ik;  takes  from  the 
poets  up<m  men  of  high  rank  an<l  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit  and  no(  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cbeapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
JBreet  a  Bank  for  JVU, 

In  this  iKHjui  lie  justly  censuretl  Dryden's  im- 
purities, but  praised  his  powers:  though  in  a 
■nbaequent  euiiion  he  retaineil  the  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason,  I 
know  not ;  JDrydea  was  then  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published  "  Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  1 
am  alraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmorc's  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  **  Eliza"  cither  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  *'  dead- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  correctc<l 
and  revised  for  anrither  impression;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  tiirown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebmtion  of  living  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit -cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
oeaiy  thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  again  wrote  a  jwem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "Taller;"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily- lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes, 
lie  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  afler  (1712)  he  published  "  Crea- 
tion," a  philosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by 
my  xeoommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  judges  of  this  by  anv  other  of 
Blapkmore's  performances  will  do  it  injury.  The 
pnuae  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  :  out  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  wlio  calls  it  a 
«4 nhiiMQpiuQij  poem,  which  has  equalled  that- 


of  Lucretius  in  the  beaut^y  of  its  venilication, 
and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Wh^'  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  inquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambn>se  Philips,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  tliis  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  cor- 
rection :  so  that,"  said  Philips^  "  ilicre  are  per- 
haps no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  to^ietlier 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally  written." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true  ; 
but  when  all  reasonable,  all  creaible,  allowance 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise  :  for  to 
him  must  always  be  assigned  tne  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  tne  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument-,  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spiriL  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  8uj)preaHion  of  faults ;  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  perh8|>s 
be  added  ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  cha- 
racter must  always  remain  ;  the  original  consti- 
tution can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  reme- 
dies ;  inherent  and  radical  dulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  aiiimutiou. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  favourites  of  tlic  Englisli  muse  ;  but  to 
make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviatea,  however,  sometimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  enter- 
tain his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  the 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  he  considered  the  polite 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  tliree  times  a-weck  "The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  arc  de- 
scribed, had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosopliical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
struct tlie  puljlic,  by  conunuiiicatinff  their  disqui- 
sitions and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
IS  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  thouii!:h 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skill 
in  the  delineation. 

"The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  ap- 
plication many  acquired  accomjtlishments.  His 
taste  is  distinguistiing,  just,  and  delicate:  his 
jud^nent  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accom- 
panied with  en  imagination  flill  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  tlio  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  pecuUar 
ornament,  he  is  delivered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
thin^,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  tJiose  who  have 
lazily  folkiwcd  each  other  in  the  same  beaten 
track  of  think  inj^  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  re* 
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potation  of  aeate  grammarttns  and  oommenta- 
tora ;  men,  who  have  been  copying  one  another 
many  hundred  yean,  without  any  improyement ; 
or,  ir  they  have  -ventured  farther,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
critict  to  modem  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  lieht 
something  useful  and  ornamental ;  whence  Tus 
character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a 
great  felicity  in  finmns  out  trifles.  He  is  no 
K88  industrious  to  seardi  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
the  beauties  than  exposing  the  blemisiies  of  a 
laudable  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lav 
them  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  of  faultless  productions.  When  an 
excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
ejmress  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
oelebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excel- 
lences. He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
modem  writers.  Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and 
nnfinished  authors ;  be  promotes  their  interests, 
pioteeta  their  reputation,  extenuates  tlieir  faults, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
piarda  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is 
himself  master  of  a  flood  vein  in  poetry ;  and 
though  he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
sometimes  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
published performances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
Johnson ;  who  ye^  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
but  to  ferty  papers^  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  tiUe  '*  A 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators." 

Dome  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
pnbhaheci  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
can  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose — the  promotion 
of  religion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose 
of  a  poet;  par  it  is  leuaguid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
less ;  his  diction  is  neither  danng  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
neither  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recom- 
mended by  his  lan^g^age. 

**Aa  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
duction to  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
It,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  afliuence  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
gree m  purity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
vhrawKT,  brigntness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their 


reflections  as  direct  motiona,  they  beeome  proper 
instruments  for  *he  sprightly  opemtioos  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  tlie  iinaeinatioo  oui 
with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  natm^ 
contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observinfl  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaph(M«,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  imafea,  collected  from  in- 
numerable objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitude,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strange  but  becoming 
garb  ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  saaua 
ihouffht  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  graat 
delight  and  wouaer  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  results  from  this  particular  liappy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  giil,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  limitations,  as  its 
active  fii^  is  blended  and  allayed  by  diflerant 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  thoueh  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  pruoei 


moe, 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  firom 
another." 

In  these  Essays  he  tookUttle  care  to  propitiaie 
the  wits  ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  maliee  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  aareae* 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion  in  genecel ; 
while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  widhtiie 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kiadi 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  *  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this 
writing  been  puUished  in  a  pagan  or  poptah  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  tlie  establtshecl  religion  c^  tlieir  oouft- 
try.  no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  bufiuon  is  very  dififerent  ^  for  in  a  protein 
tant  kin^om,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religioue 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  pubhc  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  fignn 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  nwin, 
who  dififered  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  m  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  derider  of  the  worship  of  his  country, 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  ^one  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumplis  in  his  dignity  end 
prefermenL  I  do  not  know  that  any  mquny  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public;  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit^ 
or  their  defect  of  zesu  and  concern  for  the  Chria- 
tian  religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  charactefb** 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab- 
horrence of  a  ^odUss  author^  who  has  buriesqned 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  ihe  coiner  of  the  accusatioiiy  bat  nefer 
denied  it ;  and  was  aflerwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore* 
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Out  of  hit  ettays  it  upon  the  Spleon,  which  it 
treated  by  him  to  much  to  hit  owe  tuiLtfaction, 
Uiat  he  htt  published  the  taine  thoughts  in  the 
tame  words;  first  in  the  ''Lay  Monastery;" 
then  in  the  Estay ;  and  then  in  the  preface. to  a 
Medical  Treatite  on  the  Spleen.  One  pastage, 
which  1  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  1  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  exprested,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prote : 

" — At  the  tevcral  oonibinationt  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
irregular  underttanding,  to  the  amicable  accom- 
modation and  alliance  between  teveral  virtuet 
and  vicet  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dit- 
potiti<mt  and  mannert  of  mankind ;  whence  it 
comet  to  puts,  that  as  many  monttrous  and  ab- 
lurd  productions  are  found  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
mtellectual  world.  How  surprising  it  it  to  ob- 
tenre,  among  tlie  least  culpable  men,  tome  whose 
mindt  arc  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  witli  a 
teeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari' 
table,  yet  self-denying  and  devout;  tome  who 
join  contempt  of  tne  world  with  tordid  avarice ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungovemed  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  lett 
frequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
uDJntt.  impiout  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tiout  heroet,  good-natured  tharpert,  immoral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertinet  who  will  tooner 
die  than  change  their  reli^on  ;  and  though  it  it 
true  that  repugnant  coahtions  of  to  hi^  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture.*' 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  83,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  ElecU  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  wat  toon  after  (Oct  1)  cl^sen  Centor.  He 
aeemt  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  wat  the 
reason,  at  hit  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  to  well  in  hit  book  on 
"Creation,'*  by  which  he  ettablithed  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  he  thou^t  hit  undertak- 
ing imperfect,  unlets  he  likewite  enforced  the 
truth  or  revelation ;  and  for  that  purpote  added 
jUMKber  poem,  on  "  Redernption.**  He  had  like- 
mim  written,  before  hit  "Creation,**  Hme  bookt 
4MI  the  "Nature  of  Man.** 

The  lovert  of  musical  devotion  have  alwayt 
withed  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
ithey  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "  Book  of  Ptalma.*' 
This  with  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify ;  and  ho  produced  (1781)  "  A  new  Ver- 
tion  of  the  Ptalmt  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Times 
vted  in  Churches  ;**  which,  bein^  recommended 
!»y  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  piiblic  worship ; 
bat  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore's  name  must  be 
aidded  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
mr  welL 

lie  wat  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
-There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  ooun- 
triti)  whom  he  ccmsidered  at  worthy  of  the  epic 
mww;  and  he  di^ifirnl  "Alfred**  (1783)  with 
tVilva  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 


was  now  settled  ^  a  hero  introduced  by  Black 
more  wat  not  likely  to  find  either  letpect  of 
kindnest ;  "  Alfred**  took  hit  place  by  "  Eli- 
za,** in  tilence  and  darkneatj  benevolence  wa« 
athamed  to  favour,  and  mahce  wat  weary  ot 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had 
sucli  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics  'j  the  second  wat  at  least  known  enou^^ 
to  be  ridiculed ;  the  two  last  had  neither  Irienot 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  it  a  kind  of  gangrene,  wluch,  if  it 
teizet  one  part  of  a  character,  comiptt  all  the 
rett  by  degreet.  Blackmore,  being  detpitod  at 
a  poet,  wat  in  time  neglected  at  a  poytician ;  hit 
practice,  which  was  once  invidioutly  great,  foi^ 
sook  him  in  the  latter  part  of  hit  life ;  bat  being 
by  nature,  or  by  prinuple,  averte  from  idieneet, 
he  employed  hit  unwelcome  leitore  in  writing 
bookt  on  phytic,  and  teaching  otheit  to  cure 
thote  whom  be  could  himtelf  cure  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  1  can  enumerate  i3l  the 
treatiset  by  which  he  hat  endeavoured  to  difiiute 
the  art  of  healing ;  for  there  it  toarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  drcMful  name,  which  he  hat  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppoteu  He  hat  writ- 
ten on  the  tmall-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective 
tfi^ntt  inoculation ;  on  contumptioa,  the  tpleen, 
the  gout,  the  rfaeumatitm,  the  kinff*t  evu,  tha 
droptv,  the  jaundice,  the  ttone,  the  dialMteSi 
and  tne  plague. 

Of  thote  bookt,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  I  thoald  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  ia 
tomething  in  them  of  vexation  and  ditoontent, 
diicovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
phytic  from  itt  tublimitv,  and  to  represent  it  aa 
attainable  without  much  previout  or  coacoat- 
tant  learning.  By  the  trantient  glancee  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  obeervad  aa 
affected  contempt  of  the  ancientt,  and  a  raper- 
ciliout  derisioa  of  trantmitted  knowledgat  OC 
thit  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotatioa 
from  hit  preface  to  the  "Treatite  on  the  Small- 
pox** will  afford  a  specimen:  in  whicfa,  when 
the  reader  findt,  what  I  fear  it  true,  that,  when 
he  wat  oenturing  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  apharitm  and  t^^opkikipHf 
ho  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  detenmna* 
tiont  concerning  ancient  learning. 

"  At  for  hit  book  of  Aphoritmt,  it  it  Uke  my 
Lord  Bacon*t  of  the  tame  title,  a  book  of  jettt^ 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  ooter- 
vationt ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  tigjnify  nothing,  and  may  aflbrd 
diversion,  but  no  inttruction ;  moot  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  tayings  of  the  wita 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  to  low  and  mean, 
Uiat  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men." 

1  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
ditgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  another 
preface  a  pattage  lett  reprdientible. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  been  ditingennooi 
and  unjutt  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcing  my 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  aa  if  I 
condenmcd  and  expoted  all  learning,  thoogh 
thev  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honenred 
and  esteemed  all  men  of^  tuperior  literature  and 
enidition  :  and  that  I  only  undervalued  &lia  or 
tupprficial  learning,  that  lignifies  nothing  lor 
the  servica  of  maiujnd  j  and  that  aa  Iq.  piqraw, 
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I  eipwly  aiirmed  tbat  letnfiiig  mnBt  be  joined 
with  nfttive  genius  to  make  a  physician  of  the 
Grst  nnk ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I 
asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native 
sasacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more  able 
and  useAil  practiser  than  a  heavy  notional  scho- 
lar; encumbered  with  a  heapof  confused  ideas.-" 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  oifferent  kind, 
*'  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspira- 
cy against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
in  the  Year  1695."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.    He 
engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians:    "Just 
Prejudices  against  t^  Arian  Hypothesis ;"  and 
**  Modem  Arians  unmasked."     Another  of  his 
works  b  **  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Duties 
.  considered  apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."    This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.    He  lefl  behind  him 
"The  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an   Essay 
nnon  Divine  Eloquence;"   which  was  printed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed, 
and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

Blackmorb,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  be  provoked  more  by  his  virtue 
than  hb  dulneet,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
tieatmeDt  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
loiig  naed  to  point  every  emgram  upon  duU 
wmen,  that  it  became  at  fast  a  by-woid  of 
cnntemjt;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  nis  fife  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldoeas  of  leprehenoion  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
wnidi  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  Bat  tlwee  who  could  not  blame  could 
at^  least  Ibibear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no 
memorials. 

Ab  an  aatbor  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours 
of  magnanimity.  The  mcessant  attacks  of  his 
eoemiea»  whetoer  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
d'iscoferod  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself;  they  neither 
awed  him  to  alenoe  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
complaint  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  them, 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
Uuned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  repress 
tliem  br  eonfiitation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own 
powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
qili|eiit  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was, 
I  thmk,  but  amalL  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
■ospact  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
picaES :  bat»  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 
With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his 
mm.  Having  formed  a  magnificent  design, 
wat  eaieless  of  particular  and  subordinate 
oegaiiciee;  be  studied  no  niceties  of  versification, 
tie  waited  for  no  fehcities  of  fimcy,  but  caught 
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his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  WMida  m  whieh 
thoy  were  presented ;  nor  cbes  it  appear  that  Uo 
saw  bevond  his  own  performances,  or  had  mrm 
elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  wUefa 
every  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue,  and  never  overtake;  In  the  fiist 
suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced ;  he 
thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better. 
His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 
from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  **  Creation"  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumspection;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction ;  it  has  either  been  writ- 
ten with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  8o  long  a  work,  with  such  (elicity  as  mads 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination 
and  description.  .  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  wmch 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  **  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  tnd  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
trutn  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  eleganos 
sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  ^eater  parts  are  properly  consecutive, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 

{>leasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
ong  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ofL 
final  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wis^ 
dom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
litde  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopos,  mentioned  by  Molincux : 

But  that  wblch  Arthur  with  moit  pleasure  heard. 
Were  noble  etrttini,  by  Mopee  eung ,  the  bard. 
Who  to  hie  harp  in  lofty  rerae  benn. 
And  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 
lie  the  Great  Snirit  aung,  that  all  thinga  flU*d, 
Thai  the  tumuftuoua  wavea  of  Chaoa  atUl^d ; 
Whose  nod  dispos'd  tlie  jarring  aeeda  to  peace. 
And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  atoms  cease. 
All  beings  we  In  fruitrul  nature  And, 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  mind ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhaiialed  apring  ofnow^ 
And,  cherishM  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  apread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high. 
And  arch'd  the  ehamttera  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  wHh  ihelr  height, 
Adorned  with  globes  that  reel,  aa  drunk  wiui  llghL 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spherea, 
He  lurnM  their  orbs,  and  pollah'd  all  the  atan. 
He  ftll*d  the  Sun*8  vaat  lamp  with  golden  Ught, 
And  bid  the  silrer  Moon  adorn  the  night. 
He  spread  the  airy  ocean  without  shores, 
Where  birds  are  wafted  whh  their  (estlier*d  oara. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  akles ; 
He  sung  how  some,  cnlU'd  In  their  airy  flight. 
Fall  8catler»d  dowa  In  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
How  some  raisM  hi  r her,  sit  in  aecret  ateama 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Till,  cliill  d  with  cold,  ther  shape  the  ethereal  plain. 
Then  on  the  tliirety  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  parte  a  slight  contexcora  ahow. 
Sink,  horerlng  through  the  air,  hi  fleecy  snow ; 
How  part  la  spun  in  al!ken  threada,  and  clings 
Emangled  in  the  grass  In  glew;r  airings  i 
Howothen  stamp  to  stone",  with  running  sound 
rail  from  thoir  crysul  quarries  to  the  ground ; 
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BOW  MNB6  ar«  laid  bk  tnbis  thafcklodtod  Aj, 

fa  hJurmlMt  fires  by  night,  abore  the  akj ; 

Row  some  In  wind*  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

And  esnry  ruin  whert  the^  bend  their  course, 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  centle  breeze. 

To  liui  the  sir  and  plaj  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  eiirsf  *a,  grow  turbulent  and  loud, 

Fern  fat  the  bowels  or  a  fhmning  cloud. 

That  eraclcs,  sa  if  the  axis  of  tlie  world  [hurl*d. 

Was  broke,  and  heaT*n*s  bright  towers  were  downwards 

Ho  sung  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command. 

Did  Intne  raidrt  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  oTiriantf,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  concealed. 

Till,  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams,  almost  reless'd 

Pmm  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  oppressed, 

Ks  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 

Hsave  up,  and  labour  with  tbe  sprouting  birth  t 

Tha  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain, 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 

Uigf ng  its  prison's  sides  to  breaic  away, 

b  Makes  that  wkler  where  'tis  forc'd  to  stay  j 


TUl,  having  form'd  iu  livhig  house,  Itreart 
Its  liead,  and  In  a  tender  plant  appears. 
Hence  sprinn  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  erove. 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  move 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  lience  Uie  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  jpuxple  clusters  twine  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bless. 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  andgaody  dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth. 
And  in  the  girbe  hatch  such  a  numerous  binh  ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Sunrmier  storms 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  transform'd  by  this  prolific  p^Wr, 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  show'r. 
He  sung  tlie  embryo's  growth  wHhin  the  womb, 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume ; 
With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure 's  wrought 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought ; 
That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac  'd  we  see, 
None  are  forgot,  andf  mors  would  monstrous  be. 


F  E  N  T  O  N. 


Thr  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  Elijah  Fbnton  is  not  the  efTect  of  in- 
diflfcrence  or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
gence among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
Gat  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Stafibrdshire, 
of  an  ancient  family,'*'  whose  estate  was  very 
eonnderable ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
timd  to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
firat  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  ;t 
biit,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate,  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  le^lity  of 
the  ffovemment,  and,  refusing  to  qualify  him- 
•elf  for  public  employment  by  the  oatns  required, 

•  He  was  bom  at  Shclion,  near  Newcastle,  May  20, 
168S;  and  was  the  youngCHt  of  eleven  children  of  John 
PsniOD,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
Iha  flDunty  of  Stnflford.    His  father  died  in  1694  ;  and  his 

eve,  in  the  churcliyard  of  St(»ke  upon  Trent,  is  dis- 
[Oished  by  the  lollowiug  elegant  Lstin  inscription, 
Ihim  the  pen  of  his  sun  : 

JOAIVIVES  FsHTOir 

de  Shelton 

antiqui  stirpe  generosus) 

juxta  rcliqiiias  conjugls 

Cathcrinjk 

formi,  moribus,  pietate, 

Optimo  viro  digiiissimse : 

Qui 

intemerati  in  ecclesiam  fide, 

et  virtatibxa  intaminatis  enituit, 

neciion  ingenii  lepore 

iMnis  artibus  expoliti, 

ac  animo  erga  omnes  benevolo, 

sibi  suisque  Jucundus  vixh. 

Decern  annos  uxori  dilecfe  fuperstes 

magnum  sui  desiderlum  bonis 

omnibus  reliquit. 

Anno   }  "d'f*  human*  1694, 

(        iptatis  sute  56. 

•MOtnL  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  70S.— N 

t  Ha  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a  bache- 
lor's dsfTse  to  1704  i  but  it  sppears  by  the  list  of  Csm- 
MdiM  mdoatM  that  he  removed  in  1736  to  Trinity 


left  the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  wai 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  sufiered 
himself  to  bo  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  hiti^ 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessa- 
rily pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
means  he  usen  for  his  support  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  ono  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey;  and  at  an- 
other kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
ployment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  bavo  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
sreat  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  Q,ucen 
Anne,  and  very  wiUingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborougn,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  tho  height  of  his  glory. 

Ho  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marl- 
borough and  his  family,  b^  an  elegiac  pastoral 
on  the  Marciuis  of  Blandford,  which  could  bo 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  lundness  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  praise, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  araia- 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  where- 
ever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  monuments. 
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He  published,  in  1707,  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
nitgnt  have  been  of  great  advantage.  Craggs, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretanr  of  state, 
(about  1720,)  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  secaing. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plenty, 
for  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  had  generosi- 
ty ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
the  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
"Iliad,*'  undertook  the  "  Odyssey/'  being,  as  it 
seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiuaries. — ^Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
Broome  and  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
ton were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  ninetecnlh, 
and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse  ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  jt  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetr}',  who  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguisn  their  books  from  those  ^>f 
Pope. 

In  1723,  was  performed  his  tragedy  of 'UVlari- 
amne  i**  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
ing FentiMi  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
ment of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  ootam 
that  support  which  be  could  never  hope  from  his 
poetry.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tre; and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  con- 
futed, though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
attendance  at  court. 

Feuton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  versification.  **  Mariamne  "  is  written  in 
lines  of.ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
dant terminations  which  the  drama  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  is 
BO  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
diflficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  &nd 
Ford,  a  cler^man,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door,  where  the 
door-keeper,  inquiring  who  Uiey  were,  was  told 
that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men.  Ford 
Broom^  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
which  rope  restored  to  Brook  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
took to  revise  the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems, 
which,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the  original 
copy  nor  corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  ca- 
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pable  of  amendment  To  this  e^tion  he  pre* 
fixed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton*0 
life,  written  at  once  with  tcndemese  and  inte- 
grity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  often  useful,  of^en 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long 

? [notations  from  Glarendon.   Illui<trations  drawn 
rom  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant. The  relict  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  in- 
vited him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son  ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Gambridge.  I'hc  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  LondoOy 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  hit 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Beik- 
shire,  the  seat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pop6| 
who  had  been  always  nis  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Grashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise; 
for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  ho  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him,  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  "  lie  a-b(Kl,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon.** 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  inieht 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  hit 
Letters,  that  "he  died  of  indolence;"  but  his 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account 
is  uniform  ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praiae 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  ue  character 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  ;♦  and  such  wero 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  could  boast  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. ^ 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in 
the  country  a  yearly  \isit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  ho  ob- 
served, that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  had  made  her  thougnt  uil* 
worthy  of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  prat  dia- 
tance,  he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  waa 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  was 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  **Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding by  precept,  ratiocmation,  or  narra- 
tive. A  blaze  nrst  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
eight 

Of  "  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies  sooM- 
ihing  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  Qtmeo* 
live.    As  the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 
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9uStv  be  new ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  topics 
on  which  tuccessiTe  ages  haTe  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  "  Paraphrase  on  laatah"  nothing  very 
fikTOurable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
ptoee  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  hia  original, 
bv  admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 

TnAmu*m\  • 


Retuminff  Feacs, 


Dove^yM,  and  rob*d  in  whlt^* 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
withoat  any  thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  the 
thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  ne  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Gongreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates frcmi  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  Lord  Gower 
WM  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
English  language  to  Dryden's  *'  Cecilia."  Fen- 
toa  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Broomk. 

At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 

Nor 
[By  Beccles  Bag.]  Suffolke. 

DrSir, 
I  INTER DKD  to  Write  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yrs  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  ye  circumstances  of  iL  All  I  hear 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho*  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
■Ort  of  £xercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
proaehes  of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
fvitii  lets  ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The 


great  modesty  wch  yoa  know  was  natural  Co 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  be  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more 
than  in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  he  lived, 
wiil^hat  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  1  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few  ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Elase,  I  iancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
mado  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho*  'tis  many  years  since 
1  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  Book  of  Op* 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho* 
nest,  leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect.  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Es- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  Philosophical  (£aracter,  in  hia 
Epitaph.  There  tl*uth  mciy  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &.  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  bvely  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and  wd 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
many  a  good  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
Dr  Sir, 

Your  affectionate 
&  real  Servant 

Aug.  39th,  1730.  A.  Popb. 


QAY. 


JoHM  Gat,  descended  from  an  old  family,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
GoWwort)^,*  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  16S8, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple^ where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Lack,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  little  before  he  re- 
ared from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
Eneliih  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
iweiy  to  form  a^taste  for  poetry.  Being  bom 
■  ■ 

«  OotAMT^  does  not  appear  In  the  Fillare^Dr.  J. 
aoldsworthf  la  probably  maani— C. 


without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he  was 
sent  to  Ixmdon  in  his  youth,  and^  placed  appren* 
tioe  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  softness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  oeeu- 
pation,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dia- 
charfle  him. 

The  Dutchess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  fiw 
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inflexible  penerenmco  in  her  demand  to  be 
treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  look  Gay  into  her 
senrice  as  secretary :  by  quitting  a  shop  for  sach 
•ernce  he  mi^t  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly 
advanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  "  Rural  Sports," 
and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
rising  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  honoar ;  and,  when  ne  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his 
manners  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ;  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  them  which  last- 
ed to  their  separation  hy  deatli,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of 
wits;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
fondness  than  respect. 

Next  year  ho  published  "The  Shepherd's 
Week,"  six  English  pastorals,  in  wliich  the 
images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
pears amon^  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
mote from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
''The  Guardian,"  had  praised  Ambrose  Philips, 
as  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
critus, Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
puUldied  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
drew  up  a  comparison  of  his  own  compositions 
with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
own it  Not  content  with  this,  ho  is  supposed 
to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  "  The  Shepherd's 
Week  j"  to  rfiow,  tnat  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited sudi  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made 
it  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
torals are  introduced  by  a  proeme,  written  with 
such  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
language,  and  l^  consecjuence  in  a  style  that 
was  never  spoken  nor  wntten  in  any  age  or  in 
aBv  place. 

6ut  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
spicuous, even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
tnem  grovelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals 
became  popular^  and  were  read  with  delicht,  as 
just  representations  of  rural  manners  and  occu- 
pations, by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
vaby  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  ''The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
no  applause ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
teen years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
thoug^t^  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
ofTereid  it  as;ain  to  the  town :  but,  though  he  was 
Hushed  with  the  success  of  the  "  Be^:gars'  Ope- 
ra," had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  re- 
jected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Clueen  Anne's  life.  Gay 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Elarl  of  Clarendon, 
ambassador  to  tlie  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 
a  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
ness from  every  party  ;  but  the  Clueen's  death 
put  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated 
nis  "  Shepheid's  Week"  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Swifl  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all 
kindness  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 
^  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
ti^t  which  his  office  had  given  him  to  the  no- 
tief  of  the  royal  fiunily.    On  the  arriral  of  the 


Princess  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poeBU,  and  ob* 
taincd  so  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prinee  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  "  What  d'ye  call  it," 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy^  in  which  the  imagei 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave:  so  thatfap 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  }>erformance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
litde ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  fii- 
voured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism  ;  and  Griffin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produceof  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye 
call  It ;"  which,  says  Gay,  "  calls  me  a  block- 
head, and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstanL 
Not  long  aflerwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "Three  hours  after 
Marriage  ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  sul^ 
ficient  reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assielK 
anco  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  Onepurpoee  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodwafd, 
the  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  had  the  fate  which  such  oat> 
mges  deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dis- 
gusted the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope,  and  deeplydcprcssed  when  his  hopes  wwe 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  con^ 
panion.  Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  laughed  at  the  "  What  d'ye  call  it" 
would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  Author ;  and^ 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  Hlf 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshiit| 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Ais: 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  invited 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  with  Ughtning,  aa  ie 
particularly  told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  inch 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
might  be  best  made  of  it  Lewis,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest ;  Arbuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live 


upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and 
seconded  oy  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year  ♦  had  a  preeeot 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  ol 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  his  share;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignil|r 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obetrad 

♦  Spsnes. 
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Uf  own  fortune.  He  was  then  importnned  to 
■ell  as  much  as  would  purchase  a  hundred  a 
year  for  life,  "which,"  says  Fenton,  "  will  make 
you  sure  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton every  day."  This  counsel  was  rejected ; 
the  profit  and  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk 
nnder  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life  hecamc 
in  dani^er. 

By  tiie  care  of  his  friends,  among"  whom  Pope 
appears  to  have  shown  particular  tendcrncs**, 
his  health  was  restored  ;  and,  retuminfli:  to  his 
ttaidics,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
saw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expecta- 
tion, and  advancinfv  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
fallinj;  forwards,  threw  down  a  weij^hty  ja- 
pan screen.  The  Princess  8tarte<],  the  fadies 
■creamed,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  distur- 
bance, was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of"  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1723-4, 1  know  not  ;*  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(17S6)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 
movement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
For  this  he  is  saicf  to  have  been  prominod  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  maf;ni6ed  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

l^oxt  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  dunen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  (rroat  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  settlement  of  the  house- 
hofa  ho  found  himself  ap|>ointed  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa.  By  this  offiir  he 
thouffht  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  mt^ssagc  to 
the  (iueen,  that  ho  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour ;  and  diliirent 
court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  ot  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  dueen,  to  engage  her  interest  for 
his  promotion ;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  wore  thrown  away ;  tlie  lady  heard 
them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  ne- 
l^aoC,  or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it.  the  ingratitude 
flftiia  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Mvan  away  by  the  unexampled  sucx:ess  of  the 
''Bagsars*  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cnla  of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  of- 
fared  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drurv  Lane, 
and  rejected  ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  effect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making 
Gay  rfc*,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wwh  to  know  the  original  and  progress,  I  have 
inserted  the  relation  whicli  Spcnce  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

•*  Dr.  Swift  had  boon  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  ^at  such  a  thing  for  some  time  ;  but  aftcr- 
wazos  thought  it  would  bo  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
lisa  to  the  'Beggars'  Opera.*  He  began  on  it; 
•nd  when  first  ho  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
caiiied  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 


*  \  was  oosd  Mven  niffhts.    The  Author'n  third  oi^hi 
OT  cemmtnd  of  their  Royal  HighneMM.  ^r. 


of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction, 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice  ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  his  own  writinff. — When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all",  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  groat  uncertainty  of  the  event ; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouragod  by  overhear- 
ing tlie  Duke  of^^Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  *  It  will  do — it  must  do  !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  case 
soon ;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  o\iii  good 
taste)  has  a  particular\nack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public' 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of 
applause." 

its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  "  Dimciad:" 

"This  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ru|)tion,  and  renewe*!  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of 
England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  fiath  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wnere  it  was  perform^ 
twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  tlie  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  acted  Polly, 
till  then  obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favour- 
ite of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  writtc*n,  lMx>k8 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jests. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that 
season}  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  "placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  Uie  strongest 
and  most  odious  light ;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  making 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismis:<iiiig  him  at 
lust  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Beg<rars*  Opera," 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  Uke  many  others,  was  plainly  written 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
evil.  Highwaymen  and  housebreakera  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because 
he  sees  Mackheath  feprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other,  ra- 
ther political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva- 
lence, that  when  Gay  produced  a  second  part 
under  the  name  of  "Polly,"  it  was  prohibited 
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by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  recompense  his  repulse  by  a  subscription, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
that  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
thougn  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred 
pounds ;  near  thrice  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
the  second.* 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  this 
supposed  hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention 
of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Clucen sherry,  into 
whose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  Duke, 
considering  his  want  of  cconomv,  undertook  the 
management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him 
as  he  wanted  it*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
dbcountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  tlie 
applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
overpower.  Ho  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
an  habitual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with 
many  intervals  of  ease  and  cheert*ulncss,  till  a 
violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to 
the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1 732,  and  was  buried 
io  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swift  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when 
he  received  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
ception of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
lume of  "Fables,**  more  political  than  the  for- 
mer. His  opera  of  "  Achilles  **  was  acted,  and 
the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
who  mherited  what  he  let),  as  his  lawful  heirs ; 
for  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
thered* three  thoiuiand  poimds.  There  have 
appeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
called  "The  DistrcMcd  Wife,"  and  "The  Re- 
hearsal at  Gotham,**  It  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  nim  b^  Pope  is  this :  that 
"he  was  a  natund  man,  without  design,  who 
spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
it  ;**  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  and 
fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great  ;***  which 
caution,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He 
was,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  critic  remark, 
"  of  a  lower  order.**  He  had  not  in  any  great 
degree  the  mens  dimnior,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Mu(^  however  must  be  allowed  to  the  author 
of  a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
of  the  hignest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
supposed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but  has 
now  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century  been 
found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
long  possession  of  the  stage.  W  hether  this  new 
drama  was  the  product  of  Judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor ; 
and  there  are  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot 
be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  "The  Rural  Sports,** 
IS  such  as  was  easily  planned  and  executed ;  it 
u  never  contemptible  nor  ever  excellent.    The 

*  Speiic*. 


"Fan**  is  one  of  those  mytholoncal  fictionf 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  ine  hand,  bat 
which,  like  other  things  that  lie  open  to  ewety 
one's  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  na- 
turally retires  from  a  new  lale  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  "Fables**  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work ;  for,  having  published  one  volume,  he 
left  another  behind  him.  Of  this  kind  of  fables, 
the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phfidrus  evidently 
confounds  them  with  tales  ;  and  Gay  both  Mnth 
tales  and  allegorical  prus<>pnpoeias.  A  fable,  or 
apologue,  such  as  is  now  under  consideration, 
seems  to  he  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in 
which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arbores  loqinrntur^  tton  ton  turn /erce,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feicned  to  act 
and  speak  with  human  interetits  and  passions. 
To  this  descriprion  the  compositions  of  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  P'or  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  abstracted  allegory  ;  and 
from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  ditficull  to  extract  any  mora) 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
ness :  the  versincation  is  smooth  :  and  the  dic- 
tion, tliough  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  "Trivia**  may  be  allowed  all  that  it 
claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant. 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by 
nature  qualified  to  adorn  ;  vet  some  of  his  de- 
corations may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfiuous ;  a 
shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace*8  rule  iy 
broken  in  both  case%;  there  is  no  dignua  vindice 
nodusy  no  difiiculty  that  required  any  super- 
natural interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made 
by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may 
be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet.  On  great 
occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by 
useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  flie  public  judgment  eeeiM 
to  be  right ;  they  are  neither  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appaiio' 
tion  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Pog|pOi 
Those  that  please  least  are  the  |Neces  to  v^ch 
Gulliver  gave  occasion  ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  7 

"  Dione**  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Anaynta**  and 
"  Pastor  Fido,**  and  other  trifles  of^^  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation. 
What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  moumnil 
event ;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gey 
is  equally  trajricaf.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  long  work. 
A  pastoral^of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  : 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  ana 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
Bve  acts  7  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  Ufe  ]  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  jnen  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 


GRANVILLE. 


Ov  i.»K<iatiik  G  KIN  TILL  I,  or,  as  others  write 
Gi!»iMi>tIle  «x  G rviiville,  aAerwiirds  Lord  Lands- 
Uuwri,  ot*  Kidetord  in  the  county  of  Devon,  less 
u  knbi>vh  u  than  his  name  and  hi<;h  rank  mi<;lit 
give  rva^jkm  t»  expi'ct.  He  was  bom  about 
I9l»7.  tho  ^^n  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
Ctttrusted  bv  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
tttftious  of  the  llciiLtoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
caiis«^,  at  the  battle  of  Land:Miown. 

His  ourlv  e«lueation  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  i^lis  ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  a^e  o{  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,* where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
veisett  to  the  Princess  Mary  d^Estc  of  Modt^na, 
thiva  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  tiie 
Vahrersitv. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James,  being  now  at 
oghCeen,  he  again  exerteu  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  tho  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  iirst  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  be<jin  with  non- 
•ense  and  end  with  dulness,  excitcdin  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  to  the  Carl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  tne  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  mtem- 
pcrate  and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
Co  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
CLaeen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
|m  approved  either  the  artifices  or  tiic  violence 
with  which  the  King's  religion  was  insinuatc<l 
or  obtruded.  Ho  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  1688. 
"To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Elarl  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 
«  Sir, 
"Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
commission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  livinc  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obscure  and  idle  In  a  country  retirement, 

•  To  Trinity  Collejjo.  By  th^  University  rcirister  it 
■ppears  that  he  was  admiiteJ  to  hi-)  mastur's  decree  in 
187tt ;  we  must,  therefort,  set  the  year  of  his  hlvui  soma 
years  bacic— H. 


when  every  man  who  haa  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  tlie  field. 

"  You  may  rememb^.-r,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  crjmmands  upon  Mon* 
mouth's  rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  aca- 
demy: I  was  too  young  to  be  haztirded;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  tliree  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  from 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofSciUy. 

"The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  misled  ;  let  thoso 
wlio  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 

Serson ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
efcnd  it 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  bes;  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presentea  to  his 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  choice  of  representatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ; 
but  at  tho  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  uie  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit 

**  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  hanged. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  ihave 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  oe 
pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  ntmosi 
duty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

*'  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Granville." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  William  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  oUier  plea 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brotner ;  a  denomination  by  whidh  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state 
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of  penury  and  dependence.  He  U  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from 
disgrace  and  dilBculties  by  economy,  which  he 
forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Countess  of  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  threc-and- 
twcnty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the 
face  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  **  She 
Gallants,"  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  "  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
*•  The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare's 
•«  Merchant  of  Venice,"  (1698;)  "Heroic  Love," 
a  tragedy,  (1701;)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "Peleus  and  The- 
tis," a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Venice." 

The  comedies,  which  he. has  not  printed  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover"  is  said  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
ooyld  not  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
and  may  oe  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  Wychcrley,  as  lie  learned  mythology  from 
WaUcr.       • 

In  his  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
character  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  18  evident  that  "Heroic  Love"  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  stage  before  tlie  dcatli  of 
Dryoen.  It  is  a  mytliolo^ical  tragedy,  upon  the 
love  of  Agamemnon  and  Clirvseis,  and  there- 
fore easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though  praised  in 
verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 

speech : 

Fate  holds  the  itrings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they  >re  led ;  success  U  from  above. 

At  the  accession  of  Ctucen  Aimc,  having  his 
fortune  improved  by  bequests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  lie  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "Invectives 
against  Philip,"  with  a  design,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes 
upon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
augmented  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Sir  Bevil  Qrenville,  who,  as  he  returned 
from  the  government  of  Barbad(x;s,  died  at  sea. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Ctueen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shue  for  ComwalL 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
L^Ofd  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidioas,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
(hat  of  the  Earl  of  Baih  and  Lord  Granville  of 
Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
DOW  high  ill  the  (^ueen^s  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
mpp6mU»d  compiroUcr  of  tho  household,  and 
a  privy  bounsellor,  and  to  his  other  honours 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  "  Windsor 
Forest."  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title ; 
for  at  the  accession  of  Kin;^  George,  liis  place  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Cholniondcly,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  tlic  bill  for  attaintmg  Onnona 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  tlie  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sent.  26, 1715,  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8,  1717, 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity, 
which,  however,  though  it  was  then  printed,  he 
has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he  went 
mto  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet*s  History,  of  which  ho  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  approved  the  general  tendency^ 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect  . 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertooK  tlie  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
swered civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old- 
niixon  ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Col  batch. 

His  other  historical  perfonnance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
aniiable.  So  much  is  ur^ed  in  this  apology  to 
jiLstify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  prol)able  tliat  Clarendon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  rcputati<m,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  woras. 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient.  ^ 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Ctucen  Caroline  ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  tlic  blank  leaves,  witli  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Villicrs,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from 
their  works;  but  there  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  tlie  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
honour  due  to  another.  From  liim  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willingly  with- 
hold the  praii>e  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accotnplishcd  writer, 
:is  a  beauty  finds  no  great  ditiiculty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  tlierelbrc  attracted  notice;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "the  p^ilite,"  ho  must  l)e  supposed 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved ;  he 
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t'dOMMC  Bod  tarbaknee  iCcuhr  to 
wk  3*.-^*.  «"  »AHauied  Uui  esteem  which  is 
^^t^  ^.^ieii«o  ijiou  irmnew and  consiatency. 
Wxa  :jii'«»  Mi^iutM?c%  haTin^  learned  the  art 
«(  vr<«lTi«^  be  Jcciored  himself  a  poet;  and 
k»  vtaim  M»  U^  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  9v  a  criiic  ot*a  later  generation,  who  takes 
M  hM  ixHtf  without  any  Famurable  preiudiccis 
the  praue  already  received  will  be  ihougni  suOi- 
aeoi :  fl^r  his  works  do  not  show  liim  to  liave 
bad  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  Ulumi- 
naiion  from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  m* 
ambition  above  the  unitationof  Waller,  of  whom 
be  has  copied  the  faults  and  ven*  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amiidin»  himself  withf  puerilities  of 
■lytkology :  his  Kin^  is  Jupiter ;  who,  if  the 
(uieen  brmgv  no  diudren,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Clueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Mlnenra.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
toa*8  law-suit,  aller  having  rattled  awhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiujie, 
Niobe,  and  ihePropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanihus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  witli 
pralanencss;. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  littlo  in  them  of  cither  art  or 
nature,  of  ilie  seutiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  Ian- 
inuage  of  a  poet :  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
then,  a  hap|>ier  effort;  but  they  arc  commonly 
fiseble  and  unaffeciing,  or  forced  and  extravagant. 
Hit  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  spiiglitly  or 


defiant,  either  keen  or  witty.  They  are  triflea 
written  by  idleness  and  published  oy  vanity. 
But  his  prol«o;ues  and  epilog;ues  have  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  •*  Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  of  his 
most  eIal>orate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  iu 
snlendour  and  ?ayety ;  but  the  merit  of  origiiiai 
inought  is  wauling.  Iu  highest  praise  if  ihe 
spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  King  James's 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  lon^r. 

The  '*  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  Poetry" 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vis;our  beyond  most  of  his  other  per- 
formances: nis  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions 
proper ;  they  arc  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didac- 
tic poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  oiilj  in  tlie 
ornaments  and  illustrations.  .  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  "British Enchanters"  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  tlie  in- 
consistent manners  ot  different  ages;  but  iho 
dial(^uc  has  often  the  air  of  Drvdeifs  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  though  not  very 
corrccL  I'his  is,  1  think,  far  the  oest  of  his 
works;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  eicelleuce; 
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Tbomas  Yaldkn,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Yalden,  of  Sussex,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1C71.  Having  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
.^Xlxford,  he  was  in  1690^  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  conmioner  ot  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name 
ia  still  remcnibcrcd  in  the  University.  He  be- 
came next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distin^shed  by  a  lucky 
accident 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation :  and  Dr.  Hough,  tlie  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  coniixisiticm  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  thno  after,  the 
Doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregidarly  busy  in 
the  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for  punishment, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  coinpusi- 
tion  which  so  pleased  the  president,  Uiat  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 
vour him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopte<l 
Yalden  to  tlieir  intimacy,  Yalden  cuntinucd, 
throughout  his  life,   to  tliink  as  probably  he 


thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship 
of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  King  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  any 
reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song 
himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patron- 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  "The  Oxford  Lau- 
reate" in  which,  nflcr  many  claims  had  been 
made  ancT  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de- 
manding the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward  : 

Hla  crime  was  for  bef  ng  a  felon  In  veree, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  King  ; 
The  Arsl  was  a  trick  not  uncomimm  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudeiit  thinp ; 
Yet  what  he  had  Hioinn  was  ao  little  worth  ateallnf, 

Tliey  forgave  him  the  damage  and  coata, 
Had  he  u^en  the  whole  o«ie,  aa  he  took  it  piecemealing, 

Thc7  had  fined  hiiii  but  ten^pence  ai  moat. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbmg 
was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  College ;  and 
next  year,  entering  into  orders,  was  presented 
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bj  the  ■odety  with  a  livine  in  Warwickshire,* 
ooosistent  with  his  fellowship,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer o£  moral  philoeophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Ctueen  Anne  he  wrote 
another  poem ;  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
"Biographia.'*  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 
party  wnonad  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Hien-ehurchmea. 

&.  1706  he  wag  raeeived  into  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  toon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship and  lecture,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
gave  the  College  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  maoe  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
ville,t  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
cures, of  Deans,  Hains.  and  Pendles,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  had  befbref  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Atterbury.$ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffennve  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterfoury's  ploL  Every  loyal  eye  was 
on  the  watch  for  aoettors  or  partakers  of  the 
horrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  V alden,  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
familiarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly.  The  cor- 
respondence he  acknowledged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
were  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
pocket-book,  thonugh^jHBeed  doctrine.  This  ex- 
pression the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
mipregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
enioined  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
told  them  Uiat  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Ctueen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
his  curiosity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  puipit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  of  a  remarkable  sentence  by  whicli  he 
warned  his  congregation  to  **  be w  are  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
at  the  otner.*' 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 


•  The  vioursfs  of  Willoughby,  which  he  reaigned  in 
I7O0L— N. 

t  This  prefenaeat  was  giTen  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Besufon. — N. 

LNoc  lonf  after. 
Dr.  Aoerbnry  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at 
swell  till  his  protnocion  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ler.    Dr.  Talden  aucceeded  him  as  preacher,  in  Jime, 
nil^N. 


papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  tKia 
character  attained  high  dignities  in  the  church ; 
but  he  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre- 
quented the  conversation  of  a  very  numeroui 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  a^ 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind 
which,  when  he  formed  his  poetical  character; 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric.  Having  fixed  hia 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,'*  evidently  as  a  counter- 
part to  Cowlcy»s  "Hymn  to  Light" 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performanoe^ 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  greaf 
vigour  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanzaa 
are  good ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  best ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beantifbl ; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifleenth,  ara 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other :  he  mifldbl 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philoaofU^ 
cal. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  wheia 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  eoDi* 
victed,  of  having  consulted  the  "Hymnue  ad 
Unibram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
which  answers  m  some  sort  to  these  linas : 

Ilia  8U0  prtceat  nocturnis  numine  sacris — 
Perquc  vias  crrnrc  iiovis  dat  spectra  flgurls, 
Mariceque  cxritos  inedio8  ululare  per  agros 
Sub  uoctcni,  ct  questu  nutos  complere  penatea. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

Ilia  8U0  senium  secludit  cor])ore  toto 
Haud  numerans  jugi  fugientia  secula  lapsa. 
Ergo  ubi  postrenium  mundi  compage  solutft 
Hanc  rerum  molem  suprema  absurapserit  fayora 
Ipsa  Icveci  cinores  nube  amplectetur  opacA, 
£t  priscu  imperio  rursus  dominabitur  umbrtu 

His  **  Hymn  to  Light'*  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
He  seems  to  think  that  tlicre  is  an  east  nbcoluta 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  rod- 
den  irruption  of  new-created  light,  he  Mjiy 

Awhile  the  Almighty  wondering  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinite 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  it 
^e  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  though  they  are  not  always 
exactly  polished,  though  uie  rhymes  are  some- 
times very  ill  sorted,  and  though  his  faults  aeem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negli- 
gences df  enthusiasm. 


•^ 


TICKELL. 


TmmtM  Tmbbia,  dM  mm  of  iIm 
%Ubu4  TMnlU  wm  bora  ia  leM^  M 
UA.  m  Cwnbvluid ;  ud  m  April,  1701,  be- 
«MW  a  BMBbv  of  an0«o>k  Colkge,  in  Ozlbtd ; 
ji  IMS  Iw  was  made  Blaster  of  arts ;  and,  two 
MHS  aftenrardsi  was  ehooen  klUrm ;  for  which, 
«•  he  did  not  ooaiiplT  with  the  statutes  bj  taking 
eriir%  he  obtained  a  dispensatioB  from  the 
ewwii.  He  held  hie  feUowship  tiU  1726,  and 
Aea  Taoated  it,  by  mairying,  in  that  year,  at 
MbliB. 

Tickeil  waa  doC  one  of  those  schohuv  who 
wtar  away  their  Irree  in  dosets;  he  entered 
«urbp  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
mjibm  aiairs^  in  which  he  was  initiated  nnder 
ke  patroiHige  of  Addieon,  whose  notice  he  is 
■■id  lo  hare  flained  by  Us  Terses  in  praise  of 
8£ 


To  those  yerses  it  would  not  have  been  jost  to 

regard,  for  they  eootain  some  of  the  most 

^jal  eneomiaBtic  strains;  and,  amon^  the 

lomerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 

id  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 

eoaqMriaon.  It  may  deasrre  obserration,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  oopira,  at  least  has  resembled, 
Tickell: 

Lac  J07  Mluft  tkh  1toMinondR*a  ahade, 
And  lMT«s  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
IV^Ito  now  perluuM  with  DIdo'a  ghost  she  roves, 
^aA  Ikssn  and  tells  the  ^tory  of  their  loves  : 
JUHw  ihey  mourn,  ^fke  they  bless  their  fate, 
Maes  love,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them 

great : 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Whkh  gained  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

Tiekell. 

Thsa  Atture  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
Row  PIalo*s,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 
Or  ll  Mr  series  laureird  bards  be  shown, 
A  TkgU  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Pope. 

^flb  piodaoed  another  piece  of  the  scune  kind 
■EVk  aj^iearance  of  *'  Cato,"  with  equal  skill, 
hoi  not  equal  happiness. 

.  When  the  ministers  of  Ctoeen  Anne  were  nc- 
Mtiftting  with  France,  Tickell  published  "  The 
Ptaspect  of  Peace,'*  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
denoy  was  to  reclaim  tiie  nation  from  die  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
Bow  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WfdggiuimuBf  had  then  connected  him- 
■alf  with  any  party,  I  know  not;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flutter  the  practices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  howerer  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  nve  in  the  '*  Spectator  ** 
■nob  praises  of  TickeU's  pocm^  that  when,  after 
baTing  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
It  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope 
'  i  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
'-^'    is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  reid  at| 


that  time  with  so  mnch  favooTi  that  six  editions 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  G^eoige  he  suns  "The 
Royal  Progress  ;^  which  being  inserted  in  the 
** Spectator"  is  well  known  ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  hin[h  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  inipoitance  in 
Tickeirs  life  was  his  publication  of  the  firnt  book 
of  the  ''Iliad,''  as  tran.'^lated  by  himself,  an  ap- 
parent opposition  to  Pope's  *' Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were 
both  good,  but  that  Tickcll's  was  the  best  that 
ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 


cur. 


dismayed;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  he  remarks, 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  m  ounw 
bcrs ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
judges ;  ana,  if  they  arc  not  inclined  to  condemn 
nim,  ho  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  lon^  think  Addison  an  impartial 
judse :  for  he  considered  him  as  the  writer  of 
Tickcll's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spencv's 
Collection. 

"There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  Cofiec- 
house,  where  1  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  ffone,  (Budgcll  and 
Phdips.)  We  went  accordLngly  ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me  ;  that  his  friend 
Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  he  de- 
signed to  print  it,  and  had  desired  liim  to  look 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  hea  that  I  would 
not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book,  bc-i 
cause,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  tliat  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation ;  that  he  certainly  had  aa 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself; 
and  that  publisliing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  be- 
cause he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tickcll's ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions on  tlie  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  the 
next  mommg ;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  retumea  it,  with  ver>'  high  commendations. 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Tickell  was  pubhahiug  the  first  book  of  tho 


HAMMOND. 
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'ICad,*  I  met  Dr.  Toung  in  the  street:  and, 
«poa  our  ftiling  into  tmt  aobject,  the  Doctor 
expreeeed  a  great  deal  of  nuprise  at  Tickeli*8 
having  had  such  a  tranilation  ao  long  by  him. 
He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and 
that  there  muft  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter; 
that  each  vsei  to  oommanicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
things ;  that  TioUleonld  not  have  been  busied 
in  so  long  a  w<»k  tliere  without  his  knowing 
something  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  single  word  9i  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  toffether  with  what 
Steele  has  said  aj^nst  Tickoll,  in  relation  to 
tiiis  aflToir,  make  it  hiffhly  probable  that  tliere 
wan  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
worthy  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope,  by  a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny 
it ;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  seal  for 
his  departed  friend,  was  ihc  same  as  owning  it'* 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
carved.  Pope  alwajrs  in  bis  *' Art  of  Sinking  ** 
quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
Pope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  TickelPs 
were  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
have  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in 
the  correction  of  his  own. 

Wlien  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
TickeU  gave  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
supply.  His  "LfStter  to  Avignon**  stands  high 
among  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
solence. It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
b^ng  five  times  printed. 


He  was  now  intimately  unitsd  to  Mr.  Adtt» 
son,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  mqk* 
taiT  to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thithor 
ana  em^oyed  him  in  public  buanees ;  nni 
when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to  bo  secreCair 
of  state,  made  him  under-secrelarT.  Thsv 
friendship  seems  to  have  oontimiea  withot 
abatement ;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  die 
Author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its  beaoties  lo 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspectad  to  have 
strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  compel 
sitions;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pn>* 
duced  nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sob* 
lime  or  more  elegant Tuneral  poem  to  be  foand 
in  the  whole  compass  of  Elnglirii  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  ^about  1785)  made  aecfWi 
tary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  plaoe  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continuea  till  1740^- 
when  he  died  on  the  93d  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longeit  i^ 
'*  Kensington  Gardens,'*  of  which  the  venrifie*-^ 
tion  is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction 
skilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  deitiesi 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those 
ploded  beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  together  they  only  mako 
each  other  contemptible;  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  amonc  the  minor 
poets;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  Siat  he  was 
one  of  the  oontributors  to  the  ''Spectator.'* 
With  respect  to  his  personal  chara^er,  he  io 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  cay  converwtioii^ 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  cou- 
pany,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  without 
sure. 


HAMMOND. 
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Op  Mr.  HimcoNp,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
bered as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
elegant  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
supped  by  a  book  called  '*  Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets  ;**  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
testify,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  seen,  bv  either  of  the  Gibbers :  but  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland^  a 
man  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with 
little  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
a  consnmption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his 
name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  since  found  Uiat  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 
bv  false  accounts;  for  he  relates  that  James 
Hammond,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some 

at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  couit,  till  love  of  ft 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  tet 
disordered  his  understanding;.  He  was  UMi- 
tingui^ably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  ineiorip 
bly  cruel. 

Of  this  narmtive,  part  Is  tme  and  part  fUte. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  bemnnmg  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  j9ir  Robert  Walpole  by 
marrying  his  sister.*  fie  was  bom  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westn^nster  school ;  but  ft 
does  not  appear  that  ho  was  of  any  university.t 

*  Thii  aocounc  is  atiU  erroneous.  James  HsmowDi* 
OUT  Author,  WM  of  a  different  family,  the  second  bob  oT 
Anthony  Hsmmond,  of  Somershan-placs,  In  die  cosay 
of  Huorincdon,  Ksq.    See  Oeai.  Ifsf .  vsL  IvN.  pi  Mi 

"t  Mr.  Cole  fires  him  to  CambrldffB.  MSS.  Arhsilis 
Cantab,  lo  Mas.  Brit.— C. 


SOMEBVILLIL 


^^amrr  tai  dw  Piioce  mi  Walea,  and 
T«nr  auly  into  public  no- 
ai  difCiiigiiiahed  bj  those 


to  Invo 


I  mfodiced  BMnkind  at  that 
oirtlie  man  on  whom  they  were 
^ailnwnl;  ibr  be  waa  the  companion  of  Cob- 
I^TOeltoB.  and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said 
I*  drrided  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  effects  arc  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early, 
■ttd  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for 
Traro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  dected  by  the  Prince*s  influence ;  and  died 
MKt  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  scat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  lone  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  to  attract  courtship. 

The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death : 
Mid  while  the  writer*s  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
$o  admire  them. 
^  Thte  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed,  by 
C)r.  Maty,  to  be  the  E^rl  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
•trong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefocer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  tliat  he  never  read  the 
poema;  for  he  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very 
nigh  tpiecies  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 

Stess  a  real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature, 
ut  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  have  neither 
pasnoDi  nature,  nor  manners.    Where  there  is 


fiction,  there  is  no  passion ;  he  that  describes 
himself  as  a  .shepherd  and  his  Nesra  or  Delia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs, 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  for 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  na- 
ture, and  few  images  from  modem  life  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  fina  in  all  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  oUier  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  wit> 
dying ;  and  what  then  shall  follow  7 

Wilt  thoa  in  tears  thv  lorer^i  come  auend  ? 

Wkh  ejefl  arerted  light  the  solemn  pyre : 
Till  aJI  around  the  dolefo]  flames  ascend, 

Then,  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  i 

To  Booch  the  hov'ring  soul  be  (hine  the  care. 
With  plaintire  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  tu  bear. 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand. 

Panchaia^s  odours  be  their  costly  feast. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year ; 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  east ; 
And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  httle  meaning. 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  wcy  have  no 
sweetness;  they  never  glide  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it 
ik  dimctilt  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  metre  was  not.  inconsiderable,  to  be 
the  most  miu^ificent  of  all  measures  which  our 
language  affords. 


SOMERVILLE. 


^Dr  Mr.  *  Somertillk^s  life  I  am  not  able  to 
Vvany  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire :  liis  house,  where  he  was  born  in 
168S,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  pf  him- 
aelf  that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Windiester-school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  ex- 
nibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
ture. His  powers  were  first  displaved  in  the 
coimtry,  where  he  was  distin^uisnea  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  usefid  justice  of 
the  peace. 

C9r  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
have  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

" — Our  old  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
not  nnagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 

*WiUUia. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — SublOtum  quaritmu,  I 
can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spuHit,  conscious  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  ana  threatened 
by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense  ;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a 
misery." 

He  died  July  19,  174S.  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

Hia  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  inde^,  who  lived  till 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  IS  with  re^et  that  I  find  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  ^ood  ex- 
ample to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowleo^ ;  and  who  has 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry  haa 
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fldtorned,  thtt  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a 
akUful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

SomarviUe  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetiy ;  and 
chough  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
excellence  as  to  raise  much '  eniTy  it  may  com- 
monly be  said  at  least,  that  **be  writes  very 
well  for  a  gentleman.**  His  serious  pieces  are 
sometimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
elo^anL  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
whidi  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
those  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Marlborouffh  there  are  beautiful 
lines ;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
vate virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  expression.  His  Fables  are  gencmlly  stale, 
and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
vimrite,  "  The  Two  Springs,'*  the  fiction  is  un- 
natural and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 
of  narration. 


His  great  work  is  his  "Chase,"  which  he 
dertook  in  his  maturer  aj^  when  his  ear 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  vene,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  u>« 
tally  denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  which 
is  tlie  first  requisite  to  excellence  ;  and  thou^  it 
is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  effect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
largeid  his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  id 
other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sports.  If  blank  verse 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  {Htiae; 
and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absmd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 
please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  "  Splendid 
Shilling'*  is,  that  it  is  short.  Disguise  can  gratiQr 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 
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It  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
▼antaees  of  nature  or  of  fortune  nave  contributed 
very  uttle  to  the  promotion  of  happiness  ;  and 
that  those  whom  the  splendour  of  tneir  rank  or 
the  extent  of  their  capacity  have  placed  upon 
the  summits  of  human  life,  nave  not  oflen  given 
any  just  occasion  to  env]^  in  those  who  look  up 
to  them  from  a  lower  station  ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  great  designs,  and 
great  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
carriages, or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
nence drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
have  been  more  carefully  recorded,  b^pause  they 
were  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
and  adventitious,  and  therefore  easily  separable 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
very  often  flatter  tlie  mind  with  expectations  of 
felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
lectual greatness  should  produce  better  eflects  ; 
that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
first  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they 
who  are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
happiness,  should  with  most  certainty  follow  it 
tiiemselves. 

Bat  tins  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
been  very  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
of  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
venr  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
mmendf  than  for  what  they  have  achieved  ;  and 

*  The  flm  aditlon  of  thia  Interesting  narrative,  accord- 
btf  lo  ICr.  Boswell.  was  published  in  1744,  by  Roberts. 
Tas  sscood,  now  mton  ms,  bssn  dsts  1748,  and  was 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumetmto 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  un- 
happy lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Sava^,  a  man  whoM 
writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the 
unhappjr,  as  they  were  often  the  consequeaees 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the^ear  1697,  Ani^^  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field having  lived  some  time  upon  very  um 
terms  witli  her  husband,  thought  a  public 


fession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  enMdL 
tious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  tnani 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  with  which  sho 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Elarl  Rivera. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself^  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  efiectual 
manner ;  for  he  appli^  not  to  the  ecdesiasUcal 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved, 
the  nuptial  contract  totulj  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illeguimated.  This  act, 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriaee  as  an  afifair  onlr  cognizable  by  eccle- 
siastical judges  ;t  and  on  nf  ardi  3d  was  separat- 
ed from  nis  wife,  whose  Ibrtune,  which  was  veiy 
ffreat,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
Her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  cho&oe^ 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  BretL 
While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  proea 


published  by  Cava.    Very  few  alterations  were 
the  author  when  he  added  it  to  the  preeenieoll 
t  This  year  was  msds  remarkable  by  the 
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eating  this  a/fair,  his  wife  wai,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1 697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the 
Earl  RiverSf  by  appoarinc  to  consider  him  as 
Us  own,  \o(i  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
•incerity  of  her  declaration  ;  for  he  was  liiH  frod'\ 
father,  and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was) 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  n»eister  of  Stv 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Holhi>m,  but  unfortunately 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
she  was  now  set  free  from  her  huKbund,  he 
probably  imu<rinetl  likely  to  treat  i\itli  grout 
tendernens  thf  chiUl  th:it  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasin*;  an  event.  It  is  not  iadeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  f<»und  to  overba- 
lance timt  natural  afT^ction  of  a  parent,  or  what 
intert^Ht  could  be  promoted  by  n»»jrlect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  sliame  or  of  poverty,  by  which 
Home  wretches  have  been  incitiKl  to  abandon  or 
to  munb'r  tbrir  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  atVtictuti  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  le«rifllature  had  undeservedly 
b<»towe<l  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  diuuninisbed  bv  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  broufiht  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  tr-mntntiou  ;  that  she  would  look 
Tl|»on  her  son  from  his  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence  ;  and,  insteatl  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  hitn  struirgling  with  misery,  or  thnt  she 
would  take  every  oj>i>ortuiiity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  an<i  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  tlie  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  weni  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  born,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  uf 
disowning  him;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  nevsr  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  tlie  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  bis 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  nnd 
lianched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  h*^ 
might  bo  swallow.'Kl  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  conld  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  r'^latioiis  made  after  her  child, 
ahe  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
roeamircs  she  had  taken ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  appntbation  of  her  de- 
al^, or  to  prevent  more  cnminal  contrivances, 
enj^ged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  child. 

of  a  marriasrn  floletnnized  in  ibe  face  uf  ilie  churciu — Sal- 
mon's Rrvietc. 

The  fullnwin^  iirotest  \a  reg^ftered  in  the  books  of  thr. 
HoiMO  of  L'jrd». 

.Difsentient, 
Because  we  coiiceire  thnt  this  is  the  firfltt  bill  of  tliat 
nature  that  hath  pans^ed.  where  there  was  nut  u  Jivurco 
thM  obtatned  hi  the  Spiritual  Cnun ;  which  we  l(H)k  r|x>ii 
ta  an  111  precedeiu,  and  may  be  of  daiij^eroue  coiisequvricee 
ia  iIm  I'uiare. 

Halifax.       RodiMCer. 


In  this  charitahlo  office  ahe  wu  BtiiflCed  hy 
his  go<lmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  while  she 
lived,  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  neceamy ;  but  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  bis  tenth  year,  waa  another  of  the 
jtnisf(»rtune8  of  hia  childhood  ;  for  though  ahe 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  Iota  bv  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  nad 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  tlie  assistance  of 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  i>art  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Mason  still  continued  her  care,  and 
directed  nim  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar- 
school  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  he  hod  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
tlirrmch  several  of  t!ie  classes,  with  what  rapidity 
or  with  what  applause  cannot  now  l>e  known. 
As  he  always  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he 
thou  appeared  did  not  hinder  liis  genius  from 
being  (iistingiiished,  or  his  industry  from  being 
rewarded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
diiitinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earhest  produrtionfl 
had  been  presen'e<i,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  have  found  vigorous 
sallies  of  thut  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes "  The  Author  to  be  let,"  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  Tne  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his 
father,  the  Earl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
temper, which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his 
life.*  Ho  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  dutV 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give 
such  us  should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that 
happiness  which  coinp<^tenco  afibrds,  and  there- 
fore declared  tliat  ho  was  dead  ;  which  is  pcr- 
hnps  the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  whidi 
was  designea  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  not  ho  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  susi>ected;  the  Earl  did  not  imagine 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  hertdff 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  person 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  In  his  wiO 
bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  in- 
tended him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to 

Ill  ■        -  ■  ■^■■■■■■■11  I      BW  ^i^M^— ^^1^— ♦ 

*  Ha  died  AufuttiaUi,  17ia^-R. 
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r'piMct,  a  project  worthy  of  such  a  dift- 

noMtion.  she  endeavoured  to  rid  hcrseir  from 
the  dansera  of  hcinji^  at  any  thne  made  known 
to  >uni/by  Bonding  him  secKtly  to  the  American 
plantations.* 

By  whose  kindness  this  sdieme  was  counter- 
acted, or  by  whose  intoipositioa  she  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  her  desicn,  I  know  not :  it  is 
not  improbable  that  tlie  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
suade or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she 
could  not  easily  tind  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  ;  fur  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  lone  ijraila^ 
tion  of  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  a^:iiu:^t  the 
sense  of  common  wirkcdnces,  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  desic>n  of  a  motlior  to  expuse  her 
son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  rxposc  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation  ;  iind  Savage 
mifrht  on  this  occa.^ ion  find  protectors  and  anl- 
vocates  among  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
cri'nes,  and  whom  compassion  had  never  touched 
{)efore. 

Bcin^  hindered,  by  whatever  moans,  from 
banishing  him  into  anothor  country,  she  fonncd 
soon  after  a  scheme  for  burying  hnn  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  liis  own ;  and  that  his  station 
of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  bim  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  sht- 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  w  ith  a  shoemaker  in 
llulbom,  that,  tSiv.r  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
miuht  bcMCome  his  apprentice.! 

ft  is  generally  reported  tliut  this  project  was 
for  some  time  successful,  and  that  ^'avage  was 
employed  at  the  aw  1  longer  tlian  he  was  willing 
to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  ^rreat  ml- 
vantage  to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
dctennined  him  to  (luit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  iiis  nurso,  who  had  always 
treated  him  as  lier  own  son,  died;  and  it  was 
natural  for  liim  to  take  care  of  those  cfT.'cts 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  i manned,  be- 
come his  own ;  he  therefore  went  to  uer  house, 
opened  her  bozes.  and  examined  her  papers, 
amoni;  which  he  found  some  h.'tters  written  to 
her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  wIiiL'h  informed  liim 
of  }iis  birth  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
ment which  had  been  allotted  liiin,  but  thoiiprht 
he  had  a  r^jht  to  sluire  tlie  ailjuencc  of  hi^ 
mother ;  ana  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
to  her  as  her  son.  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
Hut  neither  his  letters,  nor  t!ic  interp<>sition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  prf>- 
rured  him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mmd. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
DO  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently  solicit- 
ed her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
1  with  -the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
faim  to  bo  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom- 
soever he  might  be  introduced^  and  what  reason 
aoever  he  might  give  for  entenng  it 
,  SaTage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touclied  with 
flie  diaMvery  of  his  real  mother,  tliat  it  was  his 
freqaciit  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings^ 
for  seteral  hours  before  licr  door,  in  hopes  olf 


•  9avsgi0'*  Prrrvcc  to  his  Mworllaiiiei. 

t  Ibid. 
1  Seethe  <*riain  Dculcr." 


seeing  her  as  she  might  come  by  sccidHit  to  &o 
window,  or  cross  her  apartmeat  with  a  caadia 

in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  witit* 
out  effect,  for  ho  could  neither  soflen  her  heart 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  at* 
mast  miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour* 
ing  to  awaken  the  uflixrtion  of  a  motlier.  He 
wus  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  means 
of  support ;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literaiy 
worhi  was  engrossed  by  the  Pangorian  contro- 
versy, which  tilled  the  press  with  pamphli  ts,and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Uf  tliis  sul^ 
ject,  as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
utten!])t,  and  without  any  other  knowledcc  of  the 
question  tluin  he  had  casually  collected  fiom  con- 
versation, ]>ublished  a  poem  against  the]?ishop.§ 

Wh:it  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  pep- 
formance  I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 
irave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  huusrlf  m  a 
little  time  ashamed  of  it«  and  endeavoured  to  sup* 
press  it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  na 
could  coUiiit 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kiad  of 
writing, li  an^l  in  his  eighteenth  year  ofT  rod  to  the 
stnpc  a  coineilv  borrowed  from  u  Spanish  plot, 
which  was  recused  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore  |>iven  by  him  to  Mr.  I'uUock,  who, 
having  more  intenst,  maile  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brougiit  it  upon  tlie  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  a  iliddle,''U  but  allowed  tlio 
unha]ipy  author  no  part  of  the  protit. 

]N'ot  (iiscouruged  however  at  his  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  "Love  in  a  Veil," 
another  comedy,  borrowed  liJ\ewise  from  the 
Spunisli,  but  with  little  Ix  tU.r  success  tliuu  be- 
Ibre  ;  for  though  it  wus  received  and  acted,  yet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Author 
oblamed  no  other  advantage  from  it,  tlian  tlio 
acquaiutance  of  Sir  Hichanl  fcteele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  llichard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  fk- 
vour  witli  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence  whk^ 
constituted  his  c  haracter,  promoted  his  interest 
with  tlie  utmost  zeal,  relate<l  his  misfortimei^' 
api>laudcd  his  merit,  tfK>k  all  the  oni>ortumtiee 
of  reconmiendin^  liim,  and  asset teu.  tlmt  ''the 
inhunuiniLy  of  his  niotlier  had  given  Iiim  a  right 
to  find  every  good  man  his  fatlier."** 

Nor  wusAIr.  s^av»(:e  admitted  to  his  acquaint- 
ance only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  bo 
somctimels  relate<l  an  instance  too  extraordinary 
to  bo  omitted,  as  it  afibrds  a  vory  just  idea  of  h» 
patron's  character. 

He  was  onc^  desired  by  Sir  Kichard,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  imjwrtance,  to  come  very  curly 
to  his  liouse  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  tlu:  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Ricluurd  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, anil  was  not  willing  to  inquire ;  but  inune* 


§  It  wns  callcil  "  The  TJaUle  of  the  Painphleta." 
II  jlir-  b'3  Llv»-soft!i«  DnimaiJc  PceiB.— Dr.  J. 
^  Th'iH  nlav  was  printed  Aral  in  9vo.  j  and  aflerwards 
in  l9mo.  ihe  fifth  editinu.— Dr.  J. 
•  *  "  rijui  Dealer/ — Di   J. 
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SAVAGE. 


aaidf  Mated  himself  with  Sir  Ridiard.  The 
m^.i>m«n  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  harried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde^Park  Cor- 
ner, where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and 
retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Ricnard  then  in- 
formed him,  that  he  intended  to  publish-a  pam- 
phlet, and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
ther that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised 
at  the  meanness  of  the  entertamment,  ana  after 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  bo  brought  They  then  finished  their 
dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which 
they  concluded  in  tlie  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  was  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckoning,  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paia  for ; 
and  Savage  was  Uierefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  difficulty  ho  obtain^.  Sir 
Richard  then  returned  homo,  having  retired  that 
dayonly  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  c€[^ually  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber ofpersons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  numberof  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table;  and,  after  dinner,  when  wine  and 
mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of 
riffid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inqidred  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  oischarge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffn,  who  had 
mtroduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he 
had  thought  it  convenient  to  embelliah  with  live- 
ries, that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
itayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that 
they  should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
to  learn  prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brought  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of 
his  life,  might  oe  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
ing  an  example. 

Nor  did  tne  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
common  favours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta- 
blished him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
though  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
he  conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
•xecute  his  own  intentions ;  ana,  as  he  never  was 
able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  ofl[bred,  the 
marriage  was  delayed.   la  the  mean  time  he  was 


officiously  informed,  that  Mr.  Savagn  hid  lidfi* 
culed  him  \  by  which  he  was  so  modi  eiaape> 
rated,  that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  hm 
had  paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  admitted  him 
to  his  house.  ^ 

It  is  not  indeed  onlikdy  that  Savage  might  by 
his  imprudence  expose  lumaelf  to  the  malice  of  a 
talebearer;  for  his  patron  had  many  foUiea, 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  disooversd,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
worid  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakneee 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  a^tetk 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they' 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  he  has  relieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la- 
boured, and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  a^in  abandoned  to  fortuoe  with- 
out any  other  fnend  than  Mr.  Wilks;-lk  man, 
who,  whatever  were  liis  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his 
virtues,*  which  arc  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  profession 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in  any 
case,  but  those  quidities  deserve  still  greater* 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  condition 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  ci^Ia- 
mity  seldom  complained  without  relief,  he  nata- 
rally  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 
and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  dis- 
tresses, but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kind- 
ness to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained 
from  his  motherf  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  moro  ;  but  it  was  the  fate 


*  As  U  is  a  lou  to  mankind  when  any  good  action  ii 
forgonen,  I  shall  insert  another  histance  of  Mr.  WlUcs*s 
generosity,  very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman 
educated  at  Dublin,  being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in 
his  pronunciation,  from  engaging  iu  orders,  for  which  his 
friends  designed  him,  left  his  own  counnry.  and  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  his  solicita- 
tions fruitless,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  preas- 
ing.  In  this  distress  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  it  lo 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  his 
last  hopes  d<:feated.  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than 
of  the  most  deplorable  poverty.  But  Mr.  wilks  thought 
his  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  This 
favour  he  improved  with  so  much  diligence,  thai  tbs 
house  afforded  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  ha 
went  to  Le/den,  applied  himself  to  the  stad^  of  physle. 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  much  dUigeiiGe  and. ' 
success,  that,  when  Dr.  Bnerhaave  was  desired  by  the ' 
Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  introduea  fana 
Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  physic,  Dr.  Smith  was  . 
one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  liad  a  Gouidarabla 
pension  sealed  on  him  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  tha 
chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  court.— Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Russia,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  la 
primed  in  Chetwood's  "History of ihe  8tage.»»— R. 

t  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  *'  I  write  upon  the  eradk 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published  In  1797 ; 
and  was  a  small  pamphlet,  inteodad  to  plead  his  cauia 
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•Ttfate  mkAppv  nun,  that  few  pronuMs  of  any 
advantage  to  him  were  perfonned.  His  mother 
was  infected,  among  others,  with  the  ffencKral 
madness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and,  having 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectatKms,  rdfused  to 
pay  what  ]>erhap8  nothing  but  die  prospect  of 
sudden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Beinj^  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
ship oi  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
sdoous  frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
from  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  ana,  among 
others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfidd,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
nis  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
pension  of  fifly  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
her  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
due  praise,  and  that  the  eood  actions  of  Mrs. 
Oldneld  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  eeneral  cha- 
racter, it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savage 
often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  diat  ne 
never  aaw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
titude in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
!  mourning  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
her  in  elegies,'^  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
thoin  faults  which  his  natureil  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted b^  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
thoush  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
cte  tnem,  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  hun  to 
prolong  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 
*  In  his  "Wanderer'*  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
lence which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
too  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
to  have  dedicatcil  any  particular  performance  to 
her  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
cious partiality,  that,  without  exaltmg  her  cha- 
racter, woukl  nave  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinioo  the  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged^  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  supporting  him  by  their  counte- 
Banoe  and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the 
inortification  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of 
hn^motber  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
Cition%  and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
vntrm  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the 


the  poblte  wUle  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 

naidv  of  Mr.  James  Sincl^,  at  Robinson's  Ck)ffee. 
iMM,  at  Charing  CroM.    Price  6d.  Robeits."— C. 

*  Chetwood,  nowerer,  has  printed  a  poem  on  her 
dMUh,  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Saraf  e.  See  "  History 
•TUm  tcaffs,'*  p.  900.-.R. 
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possibility  of  mippoftiiig  life.  The  taine  diipo- 
sition  she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  amottgall  dioae 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  ihHiH 
enoe,  and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  ner  dtv 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  bar  e^ 
frontery  with  her  cruelty;  for  some  of  thoae 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  reUef 
which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  hot  indiscriminately  in- 
volve all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested: 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enouA^ 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  bip 
flict  sharper  miseries  upon  him ;  who  prolooa 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable  ;  and  wSo 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity^  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chanoSy 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty ;  who  rejoleoi 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities ;  aad 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  chanty  of  othera 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above 
his  miseries,  plttnges  him  again  into  his  fonner 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  hnn 
any  consteuit  supply,  and  the  prospect  en  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquainU 
ance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense^ 
he  found  it  necessaryf  to  endeavour  once  more 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsu^ 
cessful  in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  shodid  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  mm 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  weU 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  ir 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  ateit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  compleie  dhl 
plan ;  for  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  tnith» 
IS  always  most  offended  with  the  viohitions  xif 
those  truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain ;  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certaiiiy 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  whiohi 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  gob* 
sidered,  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind^  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagiimtKXi 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

Durmg  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  up(Dn  this  performance, 
h»  was  without  lodging,  and  ohen  without 
meat;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  lor 
study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeohes, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  whkh 
he  had  piekcd  up  by  accidenL 

f  In  1734. 
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If  the  pMrformanoe  of  a  writer  thus  distreased 
!•  not  perfect,  its  faiilu  oiwht  sorely  to  be  im- 
pated  to  a  cause  very  dimrent  from  want  of 
(Bains,  and  muti  nober  excite  pity  than  proroke 
censure* 

But  when  under  these  disoooraf^ements  the 
tmgedy  was  finivhed,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introdocin^  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking whicJi,  to  an  in^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
Tery  high  deg^e  vexatious  and  disgusting ;  for, 
hftTing  little  interei>t  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  con- 
aidered  as  the  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  bad  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  of 
a  Tery  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
receiTed  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  witli  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  reffanl.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguisheo  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  cstablifthed 
cnaracter.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
nim,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
eomplieo  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  exjte- 
riments  in  lan^age,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think 
his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

AAer  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  pla^  upon  the 
staAS  in  the  summer,  when  the  cniel  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
boose  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
ffir  Thomas  Overl)ury,t  by  whicii  he  gamed  no 
mat  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
8ir  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
kim;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stAge ;  and  he 
was  ao  much,  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  ms  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
tnndy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  toe  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
l^immered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  ^is  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  a  himdred 
pmmds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 

lain  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  mucn 

■    °-  - 
WNie* 

Ib  the  dedication,!  for  which  he  received  ten 

^^^^^^^_^__ -      ■  - 

*  PriBted  In  the  Inte  mllertlon  of  his  poems. 
1  h  was  acml  only  thr«e  nighto,  theflmon  June  19, 
1793.    When  the  hou^e  optuietl  lor  the  wii)i«r  oeaiMiii,  it 
I  once  more  perlurtned  for  liie  Autlior'a  benelU,  Oct 


"TijIj  Herbert  Trjst,  Esq.  of  Herefordiihire.— Dr.  J. 


guineas,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  pn^ 
face  contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  the 
bloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Sava^  could  not  in  Uie  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  I'he 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  ocra- 
Kion  ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savagc^s  neces- 
sities rctuniud,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publisliing  his  Binry  in  "The  Plain 
Dealer,^'  with  some  aflTccting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  lavage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mo? her, 
but  of  whicli  he  was  hinv^lf  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  declared.  The^o  lines,  nnd 
the  paper§  in  which  ihcy  were  in>ertfd,  hud  a 
very  powerful  effect  ujmn  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cnielty  more  public,  tliey 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  tlie  Mi*>cellanv,  but  fumishtd  likeivisc  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  conr:- 
posed,  and  particularly  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  pnpi^rs 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  left  at  Button's  coffee-house  ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  tliithcr  a  few  days  afterwards,  wiih- 
out  expectation  of  any  effect  from  bin  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guinpn8,||  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  conse<jucnce  of  the  cont- 
passion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pailictic  repre- 
sentation. 

To  this  M  iscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account* of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  ond  with  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Ladv  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  witliout  nv 
serve,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
art  IT  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;    his  compliments  arc  coAs^ 


$  "  The  Plain  Dealer"  was  a  periodical  paper,  wririen 
by  Mr.  Hiil  and  Mr.  Bi»nd,  whom  BavH^e  called  ihe  two 
contending  powera  of  iighi  and  darknesH.  Thej  iirt'io 
by  tuma  each  aix  ea^aya ;  and  the  charncter  of  ih«  work 
wan  observed  re^larly  to  riae  in  Mr.  Hill^a  week,  and 
fall  in  Mr.  Bond^a— Dr.  J. 

n  The  names  of  those  who  ao  fenerously  contributed 
to  his  relief,  hnring  Iwen  mentioned  in  a  former  account, 
ought  not  to  be  oiiiiued  hers.  They  were  the  Dutchess 
of  Cleveland,  Ladv  Cbeynay,  Ladjr  Cafitlrmain,  Lady 
Oower,  Lady  Lechmere,  the  Dutcheiiii  Dowaf*er  and 
Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Stra/ford,  the  Counter?  Dow- 
ager of  Warwick,  Mra.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofiiel  Noel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lorii  Oainaborough,  Lord  Mialiugton, 
Mr.  John  Savage. — Dr.  J. 

T  This  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove.:— 
"  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of 
your  wit,  aa  elevated  and  imnmnal  aa  your  soul,  h  no 
longer  remaina  a  doubt  whether  your  sex  have  a  Mrencth 
of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweetneaa.  There  ia  Foiine- 
thiiig  in  your  verses  aa  dintinguiahed  as  your  air.  They 
are  aa  strong  aa  truth,  as  deep  as  reas^in,  as  clear  aa 
innocence,  and  aa  amooth  aa  beauty.  They  contain  s 
naroeleaa  and  peculiar  mixture  of  force  and  grace,  which 
is  at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  ao  majestically  lovely, 
that  U  ia  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  youi 
eyes  and  in  your  writinga. 

*'  Aa  fortune  is  not  more  my  enrmy  than  I  am  the  ene* 
my  of  naiirry,  I  know  u<it  how  I  can  forbear  this  applica- 
lion  to  your  ladyship,  binrause  there  U  scarce  a  priMi* 
bility  that  I  should  say  more  than  1  believe,  wlien  I  an 
speaking  of  your  excellenca.*'— Dr.  J 
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itnintd  mnd  riolent,  heaped  toceOier  without  the 
gnee  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introdaction ;  he 
seems  to  have  written  his  pane^ryrics  for  the  p^ 
rasal  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  paflBper  them  with 
praises  however  gross,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
of  ele^nce  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by 
his  performance  anjr  other  advantage  than  the  in- 
crease of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must  certainly 
have  been  witn  further  views  that  he  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
wnich  all  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhaust- 
ed, and  which  was  made  at  once  dilBcult  by  tiie 
multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had 
succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
though  frequently  involved  in  v^  distressful 
perplexities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his  life  were 
endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  it  ought  to  be  men^ned  as  a 
crime  or  a  calamity.  / 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
eame  from  Richmond,  where  he  thcii  lodged,  tmit 
he  nught  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
hsrhad  in  Westminster;  and  accideutally  meet- 
ing two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintances,  whose 
names  were  Merchant  and  Grregory,  he  went  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mh  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  wUUngly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
house ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets  and  divert  themselves  with  such 
amusements  as  should  oflfer  themselves  tUl  mor- 


nin». 


In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  Ught  in  BLobinson's  coflee-house,  near 
Chafing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mei^ 
chant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next 
parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
neing  then  pa3ring  their  reckoning.  Merchant, 
not  satisfiea  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
then  petulantly  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  nre,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
Was  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
mud  that  held  him,  foicea  his  Mray  with  Mer- 
chant out  of  the  house ;  but  being  intimidated  and 
wwihisail,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  stay, 
they  ware  taken  in  a  back  ooiut  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  assistance. 

Being  secored  and  guarded  that  night,  they 
were  in  the  morning  carried  before  tnree  Jus- 
tiesa,  who  coranntted  then  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
^Mppened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
treated  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the 


ignominy  of  chains,  and  confined,  not  among  tJtm 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  tbio  court  waa 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  pub? 
lie  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  gaoi^ 
ral  concern.  The  witn^wes  against  Mr.  Savago 
I  and  liis  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  too 
Iiouse,  wliich  was  a  house  of  iUp&Ae,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mi; 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them 
had  be«i  seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  geneni, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sa- 
vage and  Gregory  drew  tneir  swords  to  justify  | 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  tliat  he  stabbed  Sin- 
clair when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  tlic  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke  by  cutting 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  aftcrwaids  taken 
in  a  court 

There  was  some  dificrence  in  their  depositions ; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  ^ve  the  wouno,  anoth* 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  towarot 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  assert* 
ed,  that  she  did  not  see  Sindair^s  sword  at  all: 
tliis  difToronce  however  was  very  far  from  amonnU 
ing  to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  rela- 
tion to  particular  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore some  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  tho 
credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  hia 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage  i 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  en* 
deavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urpng  the 
suddenness  of  tiie  whole  action,  and  the  impoest* 
bility  of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice : 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self* 
defence,  and  the  haiard  rahis  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust:  he  ol|r 
served,  that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  be 
able  to  return ;  that  it  was  always  allowabU  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  takiB( 
away  that  of  the  advcrsaiy  by  whom  it  waa  (|B> 
dauffored. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en^  - 
deavoured  to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but 
to  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison  | 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multituae  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectfiil 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  applause  could  not  be  re- 
fused lum ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  his  mie- 
fi>rtimes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  lam 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters  whica 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  wevf 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  joi^ 
ported;  and  the  character.^ of  Savage  was  % 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  HA 
of  a  modest  juiof&uBve  nan^  not  iacUned  to  tyoeOi 
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or  to  insolence,  and  wlio  bid  to  tiiat  time  been 
only  known  for  his  misfortnnee  and  his  wit 

Had  his  audience  boen  bis  judges,  he  had  un- 
doubtedly been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who 
WBfl  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with  his 
neoal  insolence  and  sereritjyand  when  he  had 
BOinmed  to  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exas- 
perate the  jniy,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue. 

"GJentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
mater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
mat  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  fmer  clotlies 
than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  nard  case, 
eentleraen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
uerefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?" 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misre- 
presented, and  the  men  who  were  to  decide  his 
nte  incited  against  him  by  invidious  compari- 
flona,  resolutely  asserted,  tnat  his  case  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
what  he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
ation, and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  e»> 
cape  the  expenses  of  imprisonment ;  but  the 
juoffe  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  repeat* 
ed  ms  orders  without  effect,  commanded  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
that  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
positive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
scale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
either  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 
porsnance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
law  supposes  the  action,  however  sndden,  to  be 
malicious.  They  then  deliberated  upon  their 
verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Merchant,  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  man- 
dauffhter. 

^  Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more 
eloselv  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pQiroaB  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
•ent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following 
speech: 

"  It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  your  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the 
sentence  which  the  laws  reouire  you,  as  judges, 
to  pronounce  against  men  of  our  calamitous  con- 
dition. But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere 
men,  and  out  of  ttus  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
vo  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
hmnane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situa- 


of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
vice  or  immorality;  and  transgressions,  which 
■re  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sfcm:  .we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all 
yoncan  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the 
gsntenen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show 


Mr.  Metdiant,  who  (allowing  ftets  as  sworn 
against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into  this 
onr  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed 
as  if  we  meant  to  renect  upon  that  gentiemaii,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fiite,  because  he  has  no 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord  ;  for  my  part,  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  gnet,  than 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  mis* 
fortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from 
the  mercy  otthe  crown,  which  was  very  earnestly 
solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  with  whatever 
difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief,  was  ob 
structed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  Gtueen  against  him,  she  made 
use  of^an  incident,  which  was  omitted  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  whroh  it  was  made  to  serve. 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth, 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  refused 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that 
she  inlmbited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by 
accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  be  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  Uie  family  with  the 
most  distressful  outcries,  and,  when  she  had  by 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her,  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soft«[i  her 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusa- 
tion, thought  it  prudent  to  retire;  and,  I  believe^ 
never  attempted  afterwards  to  vp^Bk  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  h^  fiilsehood  and 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  no 
other  use  of  her  lie,  uian  to  set  herself  free  from 
his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  was  very  &r 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedneas, 
or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  as- 
sault to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Gtueen  was  solicited  for  his  par> 
don,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  wnich 
he  had  sufiered  from  his  judge,  she  answered  that 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  hia 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which 
he  was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  not 
think  that  man  a  proper  obiect  of  the  King^a 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  hie 
mother's  house  in  the  ni^t,  with  an  intent  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrodoos  calumny  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Cliieen ;  whether  she  that  in- 
vented had  the  firont  to  relate  it;  whether  whe 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  coi^ 
nipt  enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateftil  de- 
sign, I  know  not;  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  Gtoeen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of 
it,  that  ahe  for  a  long  time  refusM  tohear  any  one 
of  those  whopetitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  bad  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jue- 
tice  and  compassion  piocured  him  an  advocate 
oCrank  too  8[reat  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heiard  without  being  b^ 

*  Mr.  8avBfa*8  LIfc. 
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EtMd.  Bis  merit  and  bis  calamities  happened 
lo  reach  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Hertfiva,  who 
engaged  in  his  suppoit  with  all  the  tenderness 
that  is  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  wliich  is 
kindled  by  generosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Gtueen,  laid  beifore  her  the  whole 
series  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  im- 
probability of  an  accosation  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
▼incod  her  how  Uttle  his  fonner  conduct  could 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraoi^ 
dinary  severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
mother  could  perse.'rute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
rageous and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
snares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
own  son— of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
structed any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  he 
— a  lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must 
vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
it  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed  from  her  con- 
duct, that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  some- 
times committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
even  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
which  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
least  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
though  the  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
pUntatioiM,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 
or  hasten  the  huid  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
has  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
hours,  ajnd  forcing  him  into  exigencies  thaX  hur- 
ried on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
enormitjr  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertfonl ; 
no  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amia- 
ble it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
innocence  firom  destruction,  than  to  destroy  withp 
out  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
and  the  time  in  whii^  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
tfthoM  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities,  f 
The  peeolsar  circumstances  of  his  life  were  made 
non  generally  known  by  a  short  aocount,^ 


*  She  died,  Oct  11, 1758,  at  her  house  In  Old  Bond- 
street*  tfed  above  fourscore. — R. 

t  ft  snpaars  that  daring  hie  confinement  he  wroce  a 
iNlir  lo  ale  mother,  which  he  aent  to  Theophilu*  Cobber, 
Ikatknlchtbe  tranemiued  to  her  through  the  raeaneof 
Ifr.WUka.  Id  hie  leuor  to  Gibber  he  saye— **Afl  to 
dsalh,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man— all  that 
fevehas  me  le  the  eoncem  of  my  flriende,  and  a  reconcile- 
Meat  with  my  mother— I  caniu>t  exproM  the  agony  I  felt 
when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her— If  you  can  fljid  any 
deeant  ezcuae  for  ehowing  it  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  do ;  for  I 
woald  have  all  my  friends  (aal  that  admirable  lady  in 
paniculMr)  be  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  it. 

~  r.  Ynung  lo-day  sent  ma  a  letter,  moet  paseionaiely 


t  WffHen  by  Mr.  Beckingham  and  another  gentleman. 
—Dr.  i. 


which  was  th«n  pabUshed,  tad  of  whidi 
thousands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  om 
the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  m^Mirw^ 
operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  ha  wa» 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  oi^y  to  8ii|ifptrt 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ;  aad 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released^  he  found  tha 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  bees 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condenm  him,  afteiw 
wards  retracted  her  asserUona.  He  always  hint- 
self  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gotm 
rally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (in 
1 744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  hon 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  after" 
wards  confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  m^ 
common  rigour.  When  all  these  particulam  are 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  menicNry  of  Savagia 
may  not  be  mucn  suUied  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  hemit 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  t$ 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  ImBL 
that  she  was  m  distress,  and,  with  a  demo«i 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  mm  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  miaerj^ 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  wbo 
had  brought  his  life  into  denser,  reproved  her 
gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  changing  the  oolj 
guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  betwesft 
her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hevo^ 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  eneo* 
miums,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  mi» 
common  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  Tiitass 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  correetsd 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy ;  by  whioh  ha 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations^  sad 
exercised  the  most  ardent  chanty.  '\ 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distin^uishfam 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  m^nso 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  d^* 
fenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoawfc 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his 
Mrishes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he 
voured  to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tends^ 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  hj  ths 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  ta  his 
resentment,  and  did  not  qoiddy  lose  the  nmm^ 
brance  of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  ts 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partialily 
of  Page^  and  a  short  time  before  his  dsath  re- 
venged it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mn 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  friiest  hffht 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  n  Im 
transiently  menttbned  it,  appeared  neither  to  cum» 
sider  himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  whoQy 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  ||    How  much  Wii 


J  Printed  In  the  late  collection. 
In  one  of  his  leuere  he  eiyles  k  "  a  fttal  qnaifiL 
but  too  well  known.**— Dr.  J. 
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i».>v^,  ^*M  *  .^-»  t/^s^»f^i.  •nd  in  w-hich  the 
w*4i,v v.:  ..H.i.^^v.,****^  M  illni«ml«  hi»  iJoeition, 
««M,.  .k.  ♦  .^  nnil  **mrtmi«  J^viito  fro™ 'J^ 
♦n*  ••  »..  M  in^m^  M  murder  committod  by 
Wm -...  M,  fh.*  In*!  rf  wine,  SaT»^  remMked, 
tiMH  <t  i^»«  iH*  wy  jime  repreieiiUbon  of  a  good 
wMn  M  ■fipfmM*  him  liable  to  drankeDiieas,  and 
«IhmmpH  m  hM  lioto  to  cut  throats. 

H«  wa«  now  indeed  at  hbertT,  but  waa,  as  be- 
lbf«v  without  anT  otbvr  support  than  accidental 
i  asd  ancMtain  patronage  aflbrded  him ; 
br  wbkli  be  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
lad  wbirb  at  other  times  were 
•a  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
_  or,  what  was  yet  wone, 
aiid   extraTagance ;   for,   as 

_    1^  was  the  gift  of  chance, 

I  MUFbi  as  w^  Arour  him  at  one  time  as 

Mas  ifsapied  to  squander  what  he 

lieahraT*  hoped  to  be  immediately 

iinif<lier<*«in«'  ifim  ppofusion  was  the  absurd 
liiiiiiii  ■  M'  Iw"  ffitwAtj  who  at  once  rewarded 
vMJi  «*iirvtNf  btf  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
M«a*w^  *^-  ba!«iusting  him  to  pleasures  wliich 
li^^iMi'ir  ft.-^  ariord  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was 
Wt4iliiirt>  «Vmy  himself,  though  he  purchased 
1h»  ft«\w«  vt|' a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
w«iM  jmJ  bunker  for  a  week. 

'Vlto  irxp«»rtence  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
muMiwJ  hull  to  endeavour  after  some  settled  in- 
ijvme,  %iihk-h  having  long  found  submission  and 
<iHftf««tiea  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
bw  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
wt  Ke  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
wHicK  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
b«Mi  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
vibits  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that 
sba  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
ani  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  mali- 
dons,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  hei 
eonduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
eiemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
akm. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
henelf,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
whidi  satire  might  point  at  her  would  glance 
vponthem  ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cnielty  of  his  mother,  received 
bim  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  nundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  nart  of  Mr.  Savage*s 
life;  and  for  some  time  ne  had  no  reason  to 
eomplain  of  fortnne ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
did, nis  expenses  large,  ana  nis  acnuaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  b]^  all  wlio  endeavour- 
ed to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  discem- 
uient,  and  to  be  acquainted  witn  him,  WM  t  title 


to  poetical  reputation.  His  preaenee  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  I 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which 
they  owe  to  ment,  and  are  pleased  when  ther 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  proBperit3r  furnish^  him  with  opportunities  of 
enuu^nff  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  aften^-aros  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  ne  never  sufiered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no- 
tice, he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  wore  clear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  obser\'ations  on  human  life  ho 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"The  Author  to  be  Let,"'"  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  dispo- 
sition and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct.  In  the  introduction  are  related  many 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Haduiey 
might  nimscTf  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  ukewise  of  Uving  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  with  some  whom  be  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
failmgs  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Mr.  Savage^s  esteem  was  no  very  certain 
possession,  ana  that  he  would  lampoon  at  <me 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another.- 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  be  who  was 
once  descrveidly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
satirized  with  equal  justice ;  or,  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  ecamining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  he 
had  too  nastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  falao 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  soke  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  falae  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest 
a  bad  mon  should  be  trusted  upon  the  creait  of 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  snould  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  thou^  these  excuses  may  be  often  plau- 
sible, and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  seldom 
aatisfactory  to  mankind  ;  and  the  writer  who  is 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pan^ 
gyric  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  one 
time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  an- 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  ni 

*  Printed  la  his  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  SSI. 
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i»y  to  fUkiwIlM  nilet  of  virtn^ind  to  pnM 
ui  onTaned  regard  to  troth.  For  though  H  k 
itndoiibtedly  possible  that  a  man,  however  eau- 
tioua,  may  be  somethnes  deceived  hj  an  mrtful 
appearance  of  virtne.  or  by  false  endenoes  of 
gaUt,  each  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis- 
led others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

**The  Author  to  be  Let"  was  first  published 
in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  "  Dunciad," 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
£Iarl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication'*  which  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
published  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  groat 
satis&ctton  :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  ettects 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers 
of  journals  with  "their  superiors,  wore  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,'*  very  ill  became  men, 
who  have  themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
actest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
thooe  that  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
periors, as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
tary rankj  and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingoom.  But  tiiis  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  paraality  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  incUncd  to  writo 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  wo  find 
ouraelvea  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
sailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
accounted  necessary  by  those  who  comma  ndf, 
and  dan|;erou8  ana  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  it 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
bad  poete  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
to  assert,  "set  down  at  random  ;'*  for  when  he 
was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  potting 
his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  "  he  did  not  think  of 
it;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 
reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  wi^out 
thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this 
de&ation,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the  impar- 
tiality which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
Savage  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
^Donciad,"  however  strange  and  improbable^ 
was  exactly  trae. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies  among 
tliose  that  were  attecked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confede- 
imte,  and  whom  he  was  suspect^  of  supplying 
with  private^  intelligence  and  secret  incidents ; 
flo  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  added 
to  the  terror  of  a  satirist 

•  Sse  his  Works,  voL  il.  p.  383. 


TfaftthewMiMt 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he 
thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied  i  h^ 
cause  he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  ha  wad 
in  great  familiarity  with  Demus,  he  wnUt  *aii 
epigramf  against  him.  . 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  «D 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  tbHDUght  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchased  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  ana  their  hatred ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer- 
ence, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  luw- 
Henahle  friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  Hfe,    ■ 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowsd 
neutrality  with  rnnrd  to  party,  he  pobliriied  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Hobert  Walpole,  for  which  ha 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  • 
sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  exoellenoe  af 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patraii 
be  oonaidered ;  but  greater  than  he  aflerwarda 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank^  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  dutin- 
guished  as  a  patron  or  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  e6»r 
duct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  converaatioo 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  oneofthot 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  riglpli 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  ione-continiMd 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  naturalto  a^  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  pootry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  m  his  opinbn,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  coim* 
try  7  He  alleged,  that  ho  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  minirtry ;  and  that,  bein^  «•• 
joined  by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  wnte  in 
praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  sacrifice  the  ploasuro  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was 
ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living  at  th* 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  finona 
the  beirinning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  kii«w 
not  whether  ne  ever  had,  for  three  months  !•• 
gether,  a  settled  habitetioo,  in  which  he  coold . 
claim  aright  of  residence.  ^^ 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impii^ 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  liis  conduct^  wr 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  uuA* 
nation  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  nataral  ch»« 
racter,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judcmant, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mia» 
ries  were  sometimes  the  conseonencea  of  hit 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  exdndad 
from  compassion,  because  his  faulte  were  veiy 
often  the  efiecta  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period|  of  his*  life,  while  ho  was 
•unoundM  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pul^ 

t  Thifl  epigram  WM,  I  bellere,  nererpaMtohed. 

Should  Dennii  publish  jou  had  subbed  jour  brother, 
Lampoon*d  your  monarch,  or  debauch*d  joar  moUier ,  * 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennia  can  be  had,  ^ 

Too  dull  for  laugliter,  for  reply  too  mad  ? 
On  one  eo  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law. 
On  one  so  old  your  eword  yon  acorn  tn  draw. 
Uneag*d,  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  dulnets,  madness,  want,  and  age. — ^Dr.  J 

t  1739. 
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ImM  ^TIm  WttidtMv**  ft  mofBl  po«m/of 
which  the  design  it  eomprised  in  these  lines: 

1  fly  an  pttblie  ctore,  all  renal  icrife, 
To  07  the  ■till.  ooinpar*d  with  actire  life ; 
Te  prove,  by  theee,  llie  eooe  of  men  may  owo 
The  frulte  orbliae  to  bursting  clouds  ofiro ; 
That  even  calamity,  by  thought  refln*d, 
tatpirlte  and  adorna  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  Ae  eool  to  daring  action  awelie : 

By  wo,  in  paintleat  patience  it  excels : 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  eprinn. 

And  traeee  knowledge  through  the  course  of  tUngs  I 

Thence  k<^  is  formM,  thence  fortitude,  succeas, 

Banowa  :^wliate*er  men  covet  and  carees. 

^  This  peifonnance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  his  niasteT]>iece ;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
wkh  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 


second  perusal,  and  ddighted  him  still  more  at\portance,  and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  the 


the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  "  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  desi^  is  obscure,  and  the  plan 
perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  b^utiful, 
•noceed  each  other  without  order ;  land  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
(abric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  aodaent,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  ele|[ant  ^ndeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  critiasm  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 
only  he  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distincu 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
fepresentations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pnctures  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  **  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil.**  The  sun  that 
boms  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deliige  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
pnrling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  of  tne  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  thougu  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which 
onght  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  cx- 
oeuences,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history 
af  Mr.  Sayage*s  performances  than  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  wnich 
they  have  occasioned  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  oarticular  passases  which  de- 
■erve  applause ;  I  shall  neitiier  show  the  excel- 
lence oi  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
artiul  touches  by  which  ho  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels  who  sufier 
death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


chaacten  wholly  fictititions,  and  without  the 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so 
sueeeaafally  finished,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considers^ 
ble  advantage ;  nor  can  it  without  some  d^ree 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  he  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  friend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accu- 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiari- 
ties :  he  oilen  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  his 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  ne  was  dubious  and  irrescMute 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 


mtmsion  or  omission  of  a  comma  was  sufikient 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  letten  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proo(^  "  a  spell 
upon  him  ;'*  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  oflen  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hara  condi- 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellere 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  g[enius  by 
which  tney  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intempe- 
rate desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  slavery  to 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per- 
plexities. He  happened  at  that  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  some  triflioe  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  money  for  the  oresent 
occasion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed^ 
and  would  probably  nave  been  content  with 
less,  if  less  had  been  oflered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyr* , 
connel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  fiillea  with  the  highest  strains  of  pane- 
gyric, and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  of  s^le. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to 
have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter,  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  different  reasons, 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
though  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pn>» 
posed  it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with 
great  profiision,  and  when  the  reckoning  was 
demanded,  to  be  without  money ;  if,  as  it  often 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
his  part,  the  afiair  ended  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  rcfractoiy,  and  ex- 
pected that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by  him 
that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition  waa, 
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I»  tdU  tboM  wilH  kim  to  lufl  ami  tptiaenf, 
MStiine  Um  jgOTerainent  of  the  hom»,  and  oider 
the  butler  m  an  imperioas  manner  to  aeC  tko 
best  wine  in  the  oeUar  before  his  companj^  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  dnie  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dulged themselTes  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  firo- 
lies,  and  committed  all  the  outnges  of  drunk- 
enness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
Tyroonnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
•ee  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  npon 
the  stalls,  it  beinff  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  wnen 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  cake  his  bo^s  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acauainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
easily  credited  both  tnese  accusations :  for  hav- 
ing been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  woiid,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so 
much  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  BO  long  had  he  been  accastomed  to  live 
by  diance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  so  to  the 
tavern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reck- 
oning to  the  liberahty  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom 
drew  npon  him  those  inconveniences  that  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver* 
sation  was  so  entertaimng,  and  his  address  so 
pleasm^  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
thf^  received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
paying  for  bis  wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 
whom  he  ia.d  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had  not  often  a 
(nend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
LfOrd  Tyroonnel*  quarrelled  with  him  because 
he  wourn  not  snbtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extravagance  what  he  had  promised*  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise^  He  asserted,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  aobaistence  which  ne  tiiought  not  so 
much  a  finronr  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  oflered  bun 
npon  oondttions  which  he  had  never  broken; 
and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
supported  with  no'thbg. 

He  admowledged,  uat  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
notto  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  wonld  pass 
those  noun  with  him,  which  he  so  fVeeely  be- 
stowed upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa- 
▼a^^oooaidered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
wfauh  he  conld  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
eAoaive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
Intioo,  **  fee  spurn  that  friend  who  riiould  pre- 
flume  to  dietate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  likely 
thmt  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonition» 
with  more  ealmness. 

He  was  likewise  in<;|niei  to  resent  such  ez- 


'  *_n«  ezprsMlon  in  one  of  his  leuers  wu,  *<  that  Lord 
Tfroonnsl- nkd  invnlred  hki  entatn,  and  therefora  poorly 
■aqfhl  so  occaaion  to  quarrel  wKh  him.**— Dr.  J. 
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pe<^atipnf,  M  tMiding  toiBfin«»  hH  lihsi^  of 
which  he  was  very  jeakras^  when  it  ww  moM 
sary  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  aoSoii^ 
dared,  that  the  request  was  i^l  more  qiif^^ 
sonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  w^M,S^ 
have  been  confined  was  msupportably  SamffB^ 
able.  This  assertion  a^«fds  another  inntanqn 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writinn  with  his  ooor 
versation,  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed^ 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  decUcatioo 
to  "The  Wanderer,"  extolled  the  deUcacyand 
penetration,  the  humaniUr  and  generosity,  the 
candour  and  poUtenese,  of'^the  man.  whom,  whe^i 
he  no  lonjser  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  # 
wretch  without  understanding^  without  good^ 
nature,  and  without  justice ;  m  whose  name  £• 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordinily 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  "  The  Wandtfet^ 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connel, he  wrote  *'The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tvrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  performance 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  th^ 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numt)ers,  but  for 
the  agreeaUe  fiction  upon  which  it  is  fomML 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sickp 
ness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  quest  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upos 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  m* 
grance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
the  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  sohcited 
hj  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readilv  promises  her  ae- 
sistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belindk  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  partieo- 
bur  drcuinstances  of  his  biith  and  life,  the  sple^ 
dour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  whieil 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  hifflMr 
rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  and 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  neenr 
"View  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  emploT- 
ments,  or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  • 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  i: 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through 
was  contemplated :  whether  the  splendour  w«w 
which  they  aazilea  their  admirers  was  inheraal 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  tha 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  hi^  stations,  or  high  ati^ 
tions  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpoee  he  took  all  opportanitiet  -of 
conversing  mmiKariy  with  those  wno  were  moit 
conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  tkm 
influence:  he  watched  thdr  looser  momeiil^ 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  ^ven  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  ooo- 
tiibuted  to  increase,  and  that  inquisttiveneia 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorone 
mind,  by  an  abaolute  freedom  fiom  all  prsesing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  diseemni^  was  quick,  and  therefore  be 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  aflkir, 
something  that  deserved  attention :  he  was  mi^ 
ported  by  others  without  any  dkre  for  himiel^aM 
was  ther^re  at  leisure  to  p«r8ue  hisobservatieato. 
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lil«re  dreomitaiieM  to  eonsfitnto  t  eritie  on 
kouMn  life  could  not  eftsily  concur ;  nor  indeed 
eonld  any  man  who  assumed  fVom  accidental  ad- 
fmntases  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
fitMtthis  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage  ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
Bxalted  above  the  common  Icvel^or  Tirtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  «ui  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage*s  inquiry, 
Ihouffh  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
lus  disooveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whoso  characters  he 
eriticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just:  because  what  he  asserted 
fai  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  bv  some  momentary  araour  of 
imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented ; 
■o  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  mav  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  rescmbfance  t>f  the  orimnal. 

It  may,  however,  be  obeerved.  that  lie  did  not 
ttppear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people:  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confiaencc,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, nHio  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  senerally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
daUe  a>  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  his  acquisitions  hail  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
firom  politics  to  obscenitv. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  specula- 
tions on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
eonnel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this. 
And  though  it  is  not  to  bo  imagined  but  that  the 
•sparation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
oeded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
H  was  undoubtedly  the  conseouence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  siaes :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
Mm  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  ;  that 
though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
hod  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleasing  to 
•ink  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  had  driven  it 
away  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity 
■ad  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mea^ 
•ares  by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation 
ikom  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  onarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difllicnl- 
^im  to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  Oiem, 
Wtn  soon  known  both  to  his  frienas  and  enemies : 
Bor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
kavfour  of  both,  how  mucn  is  added  to  the  lustre 
•f  ffsnius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

Ris  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
•ompassion :  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
te  IMS  the  advant%es  he' Ajoyed  with  that  mo- 
MttUm  which  ought  to  have  begn  with  mors 


than  nsnl  oration  preaerrod  by  hhn,  who  knew, 
if  he  had  tvfleeted,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  thebonnt^  of  another,  whom  he  coula  expect 
to  sopport  kim  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  pnaorve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  hi- 
cbnatkms,  and  whom- he  nevertheless  set  at  de- 
fiance, and  was  continually  irritating  by  negli 
genoe  or  eneioachments.  • 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superiority  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
msult ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  eBect  of  hereditary 
w&lth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  ment 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
trinmohs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  oetiayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heighten- 
ed by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  mtoxi- 
catiiig  by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languishmL  and  perhaps  of  the  insults 
which  he  hacTformerly  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjiutly  suflered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  lifiewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  themselves  been 
treated.  .  % 

That  Mr.  Sava^  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  some 
passages  of  his  IntrMuction  to  "The  Author  to 
IMS  Let,"  sufl^ently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thoucht 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himsaf ; 
for,  when  he  was  aflerwaras  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.'  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  eflfoct 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  i£  of  ill- 
fortuncL  to  be  pitied :  and  if  of  vic&  not  to  be 
insultod,  because  it  is  perhaps  itseK  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  the  cnme  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  de- 
serve no  panegiyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  crhninal  m  the  hands  ofme  executioner. 

cut  these  reflections,  thoueh  they  readily  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  his 
life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten ; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxims, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 


y  ne  might 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition 
which  he  nad  enjoyed  witii  such  wanton  thought- 
lessness, was  considered  by  many  as  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph.  Those  who  had  before  paid 
their  court  to  nim  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  suflered ;  and  they 
who  hod  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  such 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,) 
did  not  always  remember  them.  So  much  more 
certain  are  the  effects  of  resentment  than  of  gra- 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  place  otners  below 
them,  than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  lika- 
wise  more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  recompense ; 
and  though  there  are  ^w  who  will  practise  a 
laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 
I     Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at 
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th#  liitiki  of  eonUmpt  which  h»  ilWfeitnne 
brought  upon  him,  fcom  those  whom  )m.  nerer 
eflteemed,  and  with  whom  he  nefor  ooSidered 
himself  ms  levelled  by  any  calamities :  and 
though  it  was  not  without  Rome  uneasiness  that 
he  saw  some,  whose  fnend8hip.he  valued,  change 
their  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
slaves  of  fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  tnem, 
than  to  lament  himself 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
to  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
His  story,  though  in  reaht^  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new : 
it  therefore  procured  liim  no  new  friends ;  and 
those  that  had  forifterly  relieved  him,  thought 
they  might  now  consign  him  U)  others.  He 
was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
criminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
LfOrd  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  suffi- 
ciently mdustrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
which  were  indeed  very  numerous ;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  might  moke  him  either  hate- 
ful or  rraiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
sentations of  his  faults  must  make  great  num- 
bers less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  paru  made 
BO  scruple  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 
receivaa:  many  assisted  their^irculation  from 
malice  or  revenge ;  and  perliaps  many  pretended 
to  credit  them,  that  they  might  wiih  a  better 
grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 


Savase,  however,  was  not  one  of  ihose  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ance^ nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
of  Lcvd  TjTTGonnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
least  this  aa?antage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
the  practice  of  outr8J|;e  and  violence :  for  he  was 
so  mudi  provoked  byjfthe  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  tAat  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
him  at  a  cofifee-boose.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  left  the  place  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast- 
ing how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage 
went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
house ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
to  retire  without  msisting  upon  seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  any  provocations 
will  be  thought  sufficient  to  iustity ;  such  as 
■eising  what  ne  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
instances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
creased the  distress  of  Savsge,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  himselfl 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
both  sides  for  many  years,  with  the^  utmost  de- 
gree of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed 
rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resenu 
nent.  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  SaviLge  should  be 
kept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  fblt  eveiy 
day  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
veasonably  have  been  hoped,  that  L^rd  Tyrcon- 
nel might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
gotten those  provocations,  which,  however  they 
ta^jtn  have  once  inflamed  hhn,  had  not  in  reality 
Bneh  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  sufiSuwd 


him  to  solicit  A  rMonoiliati«ii  i  lia  cstoned  i»> 
proach  for  reproach,  and  inmut  for  insult }  hv 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  ptrtj,a|Ml 
prejudice  great  num^>ers  in  his  favour.  ^..  . 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratif&enCiMi 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  reUef  to  his 
necessities ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  reduced 
to  uncommon  hardships^  of  which,  however,  ha 
never  made  any  mean  or  unportunate  complaints^ 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  witn  fbrt^ 
.tude,  than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thouflht  himself  again  at  hberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  theiov 
fore,  I  believe,  about  this  time  published  "  Tht 
Bastard,'*  a  poem  remarkable  ror  the  vivackHU 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  ha 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginar|r 
advantages  of  base  birth ;  and  the  pathetic  aen* 
timenis  at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  foal 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  mtide,  procured  this  peiv 
formance  a  very  favourable  receptioB ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi« 
tions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publieatioOf 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satiafho- 
tion.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"due  reverence "  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  whore  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  tho 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
in  all  places  of  concourse ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  "  The  Bao- 
lard" 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  erer 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  ooea^ 
sion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicaous ; 
the  wretcn  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  first  endei^ 
voured  to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  hSm^ 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  abb  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduoi^ 
but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pH|i 
fh>m  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  haaCi^ 
to  ihdter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 
Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfiiction  of  findings 
that,  though  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  ne 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  alwmya 
suffer  alone. 

The  ]:Jeasure  which  he  received  ftom  this  in- 
crease of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  suffieiani 
for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries  of 
want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncommon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  verv  numeroosb 
had  not  ^eroaity  sufiicient  lo  admit  the  nn* 
happy  wnter  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 

l%e  sale  of  this  poem  was  alwa^^s  meotionsd 
by  Savage  w^th  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referrod  to  by  him  as  an  inconteatabls  pcoor 
of  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilitiei,  U 
was  indeed  the  onlyproductbn  of  .which  heosM^ 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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If  the  peribmanee  of  •  trriter  t&m  dktnmed 
If  not  perftet,  its  faulu  oacht  sorely  to  be  im* 
potod  to  a  cause  very  dimrent  from  want  of 
ganios,  and  mutt  nober  excite  pity  than  proToke 


But  when  under  these  diacooragemcnts  the 
trngedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labonr  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  in^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
TiBry  nigh  degree  vexatious  and  dis^iusting ;  for, 
haTUig  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
uid  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  con- 
Mdered  as  the  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeea  in  Mr.  Uul  another  critic  of 
a  Tery  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assietonce  on  msny  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  resaid.  He  hod  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
ohn,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
eomplied  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lan^age,  Mr.  Sava^  did  not  thmk 
his  play  much  unproved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral panages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

Af^er  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  had 
retSod,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
koase  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,t  by  which  he  gained  no 
ffreat  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
rar  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
kini;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  ao  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  lus  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
traeedv  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  tiie  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the    accumulated   profits  arose  to  a  hundred 

Eds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  much 
e. 
In  the  dedication,!  for  which  he  received  ten 


♦  Printed  In  the  Inte  rollertlon  of  his  poema. 

f  It  w«*  acie<l  urtly  thrse  nifrhto,  the  flr«  on  June  13, 
1733.  When  the  huiue  opcnw  ft^r  tbewiuter  seMOii,  it 
was  once  more  perfurmed  for  (he  Author^!  benefit,  Oct 

a.— R. 

i  To  Horbert  Tryst,  Eeq.  of  Hererordiihire.^Dr.  J. 


gntndBS|tkereienotliiiijrfemark«ble.  Thnpn* 
face  eontains  a  very  liberal  enoonutun  on  the 
bloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Sava^^  could  not  in  tne  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  i-ead  without 
snatching  the  play  oat  of  their  hands.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Sarage^s  neces- 
sities returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  pubhsliing  his  story  in  '*The  Plain 
Dealer,"  with  some  aficrting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  I^avsge  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  whicli  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  declared.  The»e  lines,  and 
the  paper§  in  which  they  were  in>erted,  had  a 
very  powerful  effect  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they 
only  hardened  in  ncr  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  particularly  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  ^cre  directed  to 
be  left  at  Button*s  coffee-house  ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  thither  a  few  dnys  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas, |)  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  conse<)uence  of  the  com- 
passion excited  by  Mr.  HiIPs  pailiedc  repre- 
sentation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account' of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  snd  vvith  a 
gavety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Worlley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  without  r^ 
serve,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
artf  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;    his  compliments  arc  cuA^ 


$  *<  The  Plain  Dealer"  was  a  periodical  paper,  written 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bund,  whom  Bavage  called  the  two 
contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wrote 
by  turns  each  six  eseays ;  and  the  rhararter  of  the  work 
was  ubienred  regularly  to  rise  In  Mr.  HiU*s  week,  and 
fall  In  Mr.  Bond'*.— Dr.  J. 

R  The  names  of  those  who  so  feneroutly  contributed 
to  his  relief,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  former  account, 
ought  not  to  be  oraiued  hers.  They  were  the  Dmrheas 
of  Cleveland,  Ladr  Chayoey,  Lady  CaatJemain,  Lady 
Oower,  Lady  Lecnmere,  the  Dutrhemi  Dowager  and 
Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  flcraflbrd,  the  Countesn  Dow> 
agar  of  Warwick.  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mra.  Bofnel  Noel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Oalnaborough,  Lord  Mislhifton, 
Mr.  John  Savace.^ — Dr.  J. 

%  This  the  lollowing  extract  from  it  will  prove  :-l- 
"  Since  our  conntry  has  been  honoured  whh  the  glory  ol 
vour  wit,  as  elevated  snd  Immortal  as  your  soiu,  k  no  . 
longer  remains  a  doubt  whether  your  aaz  have  a  aireniitli 
of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweetness.  There  la  some- 
thihg  In  your  verses  as  diatlnguished  as  your  sir.  They 
are  as  strong  as  truth,  as  deep  as  reason,  as  clear  as 
Innocence,  and  as  amooth  aa  neauty.  They  coocahi  s 
nameleaa  and  peculiar  mixture  offeree  and  grace,  which 
is  at  once  ao  moringly  serene,  and  so  ma jest^IIy  lovely, 
that  It  is  too  amiable  to  aj^Msr  any  where  but  in  yirat 
eyes  and  In  your  writings. 

*'  Aft  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  ens* 
my  of  flattery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  fi)rl>car  thia  applica- 
tion to  your  ladyxhip,  because  there  Is  scarce  a  prad* 
biliiy  that  I  should  say  more  than  I  lielieve,  wlien  I 
speaking  of  your  excellence.^— Dr.  J 
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tfbdbitd  tod  <yiolent,  heaped  tocether  without  the 
gimce  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introductioD ;  he 
■eenis  to  have  written  his  panegyrics  for  the  p^ 
rassl  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imajrine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
praises  however  gross,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
af  degance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Savage  engasred,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by 
nis  performance  anjr  other  advantage  than  the  in- 
crease of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must  certainly 
have  been  wito  further  views  that  he  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
wnieh  all  the  topics  had  been  long  bt^bre  exhaust- 
ad,  and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had 
succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
thouffh  frequently  involved  in  v^  distressful 
perplexities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his  life  were 
endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  SOth  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
came  from  Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  that 
he  nught  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
hrhad  in  Westminster;  and  accidentally  meet- 
ing two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintances,  whoso 
•aames  were  Merchant  and  Grregory,  he  wont  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  Ixnng  in  no  time  of 
Mh  Savage^s  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  wUtingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
house ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets  and  divert  themselves  with  such 
amusements  as  should  offer  themselves  till  mor- 
ning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  Ught  in  Robinson^s  coffee-house,  near 
Charing  Uross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer- 
chtnt  tmh  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next 
parionr.  whidh  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
Deing  than  paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant, 
not  aatisfieJ  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
then  petulantly  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  nrc,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
talm.  This  proiduced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
Wa^  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
maid  that  held  him,  foicea  his  Mray  with  Mer- 
chant oat  of  the  house ;  but  being  intunidated  and 
^onfnad,  without  resolution  ei£er  to  fly  or  stay, 
they  wava  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 
<oiiipaiiy,and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called 
to  hia  aaristance. 

Beiog  sacmml  and  guarded  that  night,  they 

~  in  the  rooming  carried  before  three  Jus- 
who  committed  them  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
wheooa,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
'iMppeoad  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
traated  with  some  diatinelkm,  axampted  firom  the 


ignominy  of  cluLins,  and  confined,  not  among  tiM 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yasd.     « 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  waa 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  saanner ;  and  tha  p^k 
lie  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  gM^ 
ral  concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savaoa 
and  his  friends  were,  tlie  woman  who  kept  ma 
Iiouse,  which  was  a  house  df  iU-fiune,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  tlic  room  with  Mb 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them 
had  been  seen  in  hed.  They  swore  in  general, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sar* 
vsgo  and  Gregoiy  drew  tneir  swords  to  justify; 
tliat  Savage  drew  first,  and  tliat  he  stabbed  Su^ 
ciair  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  nis  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke  by  cutting 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  takan 
in  a  court 

There  was  some  diflerence  in  their  depositiona; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  ^ve  the  wound,  anothjr 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  towaroa 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  assart* 
(h1,  that  she  did  not  see  Sindair^s  sword  at  all: 
this  diflforonce  however  was  vciy  far  fit>m  amoonU 
ing  to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  huriy  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  rela- 
tion to  particular  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore sotnc  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  tha 
crcdibihty  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  hia 
death^  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savaga  a 
nor  did  Savage  st  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  en- 
deavoured partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  ui;|(ing  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impoaai- 
bility  of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  maJica: 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  aell* 
defence,  and  the  hasuird  c»  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust:  he  q||v 
served,  that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  bA 
able  to  return ;  Uiat  it  was  always  allowahte  la 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  teujg 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  waa  fft- 
dangored. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en-  - 
deavoured  to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  hut 
to  avoiathe  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prisooj 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  mora  than  aa 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multituae  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectfid 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  apuaose  coiud  not  be  za* 
fused  him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  bie  mp^ 
fortunes,  now  reverenced  his  abilittos. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  bus 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  chaiacters  whicb 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  waif 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  jqii^ 
ported;  and  the  character^of  Savage  waa  % 
several  persons  of  diatinctioa  aaseitad  to  be  thii 
of  a  mooest  juM^fiimaiva  naui  not  indmad  to  tyo^ 
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lloiM  tg&inst  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  hoad 
of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  nil  to  Bj^gra- 
▼ate  his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  ^  efiect  of 
the  most  atrocious  inupatitude,  and  a  kmd  of  re- 
bellion againsi  the  Q,ueen,  who  had  first  pre- 
•erved  him  from  an  infiunous  death,  and  aiiei^ 
wards  diniinguished  him  by  her  fayour,  and 
vupportod  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
it  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  tlie 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Snvage^s  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had 
ia  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  ipade 
haste  to  publish^  with  all  the  circumstances  neccs- 
aary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  should  be  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
-longer  sufler  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
ffratitude.  This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  of  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having 
entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  tliat  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  own  vindication,"  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King's  Bench ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill  ef- 
fects from  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  tliought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it- 
He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  conimenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writhig  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savogc^s  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular,  he  never  wanted  some  roason  for  en- 
gaging m  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
tne  head  of  the  uariy  whidi  he  had  chosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
tiia  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  ail 
importunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  his 
Bonciples,  without  mudi  regard  to  his  own  in- 
lerest,  or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 
dimwing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
fw  some  lime  the  diief  topic  of  political  conver- 
■ation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  controvertists  with  which 
Jfwy  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  oedesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded  ;  and  was  therefore 
no  Iriendto  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  lie  had 
^noclier  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
lor  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  lie  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
f^mr  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
ao  netriyy  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  harangue 


and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to  write 
upon  lb 

He  therefore  engaged  with  ercat  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  "  The  Progress  of  a 
Divine  ;"  in  which  ho  conducts  a  profligate 
priest,  by  all  tlie  gradations  of  wickedness, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church ;  and  describes,  M'ith 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
sities of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insinuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  ac- 
complished, foimd  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  Bishop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation  ;  and  that 
ho  tliought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
son, would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  villain. 

The  deriiy  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "The  Weekly  Miscellany'** 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  inclinea  to 
forget. 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a 
t<ufiicient  punishment  The  court  of  ELing's 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  change 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to 


*  A  short  sntire  wai  likcwiite  published  in  the  ssms 
paper,  In  which  were  the  following  lines : 

For  cruel  murder  doomed  to  hempen  death, 
Savage  bv  royal  grace  prolong*d  his  brea^ 
Well  mijf'ht  you  think  he  spent  his  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
"—Bui,  O  vain  hope  I"--the  truly  Savage  cries, 
*'  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrmes  I  despise. 
Shall  I— 

Who,  by  froe-thinking  to  free  action  flred. 
In  midnight  brawls  a  deathlesa  name  acquired, 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  P — 
No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  Ml  take  mv  aim, 
Though  prudence  bids  mo  murder  but  their  /ame.** 

Weekly  MUcelUmy, 

An  answer  was  published  in  "  The  Oentleman^  Ma- 
gazine," written  by  an  unluown  hand,  fh)m  which  ths 
following  lines  are  selected  : 

Transformed  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnight  wine, 

From  malice  free,  and  push'd  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung'd  a  thrust, 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victira  to  the  diist ; 

So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 

The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Instead  of  wasting  "all  thy  future  years. 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repenting  tears," 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  lilgh-church  rage ; 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  nests  of  avaric'e,  lust,  and  pedant  pride : 
Then  change  the  scone,  let  merit  brightly  shine. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame  ; 
In  well-tunM  layit  transmit  a  Foster's  name ; 
Touch  every  passion  whli  harmonious  art, 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ;  . 
Thus  polished  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 
-But  grant- 


Maliciously  that-Savage  plung'd  the  Meel. 

And  made  the  youth  Its  shining  vengeance  feel ; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  delei^, 
But  more  the  bigotry  in  priestly  breasts. 

Otntl^mon^w  MagaxtM,  May,  17a3.<f*Dr.  J* 
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promote  the  practioe  of  vice ;  bnt  tet  Mr,  Qtr 
rage  had  only  introdaced  obscene  idtap^iridi 
the  Tiew  of  exposing  them  to  detestatioo»  lad  of 
amending  the  age  by  showing  the  defoniiify  of 
wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted;  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
ums  upon  the  pnriw  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Savage's  writings.  The  prosecution,  however, 
answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
his  poem  was  sold,  ne  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  qr 
forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

U  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to 
mcense  the  Gtueen  against  him :  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  efllect ; 
for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
any  incident  of  his  life  ;  and,  as  his  conduct  can- 
not be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secujre  his  me- 
mory from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation  ;  and  that,  though  when- 
ever he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,"  it 
was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ration for  the  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
might  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem 
called  "The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
he  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vmub 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wickm- 
ness.  and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modish  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  nim  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
loss  to  mankind ;  for  he  was  too  weU  acquainted 
with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detestation. 

Bat  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
ande  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  efliervescence  of  invention  had  subsided ; 
bat  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was 
nefflected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  having 
no  certun  support  but  the  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  Ctneen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far/rom 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  acenstomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  whini  they  solicited, 
and  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within 
his  view.    ^ 

Hie  ebndact  With  regard  to  his  pension  was 
rery  particalar.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
bill,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
aoqaaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reaich  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
osity oould  make  after  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
Deared  again,  pennyless  aij  before,  but  never  in- 
formed efan  tnoee  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 


most,  where  be  had  been ;  nor  waa  faia  ratioal 
ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  daring  tba 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  |jbe 
Glueen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  reUn-heJt 
He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  atid 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  BoUtude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  tho 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  coo* 
futed  his  own  account  of  his  conduct. 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  hia 
friends,  who  wen  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  whidi  he  fatd 
been  hitherto  onprcssed ;  and  therefore  solieited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  imieh 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ea« 
ceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  dedaratioUy 
*'  that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fnend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  ana,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  writteo 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  woo 
trusted ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  woo 
ill-|B^unded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  soIicitatioaOy 
and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  tiio 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  bis  own  interest  by  advanciag 
him  ;  for  no  had  taken  care  to  distinffuish  hin»- 
sclf  in  cofiee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  mi* 
nistry  of  the  last  years  of  Glueen  Anne,  and  woo 
always  ready  to  justifjr  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lora  Bolingbroke.  whom  ho 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  **  Epistle  upon 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  bat 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  sonio 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  tbo 
**  Magazine"  after  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
the  merit  en*  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  Ad 
not  tliink  superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  ho 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  snb|eo| 
which  coula  regard  only  persons  of  the  higneOI 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  thero- 
fore  proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  tho 
patronage  of  a  prince;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  mi^t  prooo 
cute«his  deeign  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solidtatione  of 
creoltorB  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  eqoal 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  "  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to  PuUio 
Works." 

The  plan  of  this-  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  wfaieh 
might  furnish  matter  sufficient  for.  a  long  per* 
formance,  and  of  which  some  have  alreaay  em* 
ployed  more  ^eminent  writers;  but  as  he  wao 
perhaps  not  frilly  acquainteid  with  the  whole  es* 
tent  of  his  own  design,  and  was  writin;^  to  obtam 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  knig 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over 
many  public  works,  whicn,  even  in  his  own  api« 
nion,  deserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  diflappouit  fail 
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adapted  to  exalt  the 
tka  paaaooa,  than  many  of 
kilUBrto  beoi  thonsht  most 
of  Tene.  The  settle- 
im  aninlMilrited  oonntriea,  the 
ofthoae  m  aecmity  whoae  mufor- 
thdr  own  oonntrj  no  looger 
__,  the  aoquiaition  of  property 
iMuy  to  any,  the  appropnatioQ  of  the 
and  IWLoriani  boantiea  of  natore,  and  the 
it  of  thooe.  ^fb  which  Heaven  has 
npon  the  regions  oncultimled  and  on- 
,  cannot  he  considered  without  giving 
lo  a  great  nomher  of  pleasing  idea^^  and  be- 
wMshng  the  imagination  in  deligbtful  pros- 
pMte*  and,  thereioire,  whatever  speculations 
they  BMV  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
thiMiilns  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
tha  attention  and  excited  the  applause  ofa  poet 
The  politician^  when  he  consiaers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  (br  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
fsCivs  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
•od  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  sufier  or  fear  in  their  native  olace,  may 
very  properly  inquire,  why  tlio  le^ieiature  does 
»ot  pravide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may 
eondode  that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
loM  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
the  fife  which  is  ovcrburaened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities sot  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  public ; 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made 
•seful  to  the  society  which  tbey  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it  But  the  poet  b  employ- 
ad  in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, will  never  be  made  ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  paiisions  of  those  who 
pre^e  in  them.  He  ^ides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
and  securitv,  and  seats  himself  m  scenes  of 
peaceful  solitude  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  piecing 
sentiments  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
raggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making;  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
vading countries  'because  they  are  fruitful ;  of 
•ztendin^  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  assorted  the  natural  eonslity  of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tnat  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  tnat  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  mberies  which 
force  men  to  seek  for  rHuffc  in  distant  countries, 
affords  another  instance  of  his  proHHency  in 
the  important  and  extensive  study  of  human 


life;  md  tha  tandemeas  with  which  ha recoonttf 
theniy  BBoCher  proof  of  his  humanity  and  bene- 
volenee. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
^hsoovars  a  change  which  experience  had  made 
in  Mr.  Savage*s  opinions,  in  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con 
tracted  views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid- 
dle state  of  life,  and  declarea  his  resolution 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness;  and, 
accidentally  mentioning  this  passa^  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  thai 
statOk 

In  describings  villas  and  gsrdens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  vHliich  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainm'jnt  tliat  they  receive,  and  therefore  insert* 
ed  in  his  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  flow^rinfr  \nUie  offudw  rare, 

However  royal,  or  however  fair. 

If  gatea,  which  to  acccsa  should  Aill  give  way, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter'a  paradise,  for  pay  ; 

ll  perqui«ited  varlets  (Sequent  Bt;ind, 

And  each  new  walk  munt  a  new  tax  demand  : 

What  foreirn  eye  but  with  contempt  surveja  r 

What  muse'  ahaU  firom  oblirion  snatch  their  praise  ? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  recollected  that  the  Gtueen  allowed  her  gar- 
dap  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  he  shown  for  mo- 
n^ ;  and  that  she  so  openly  cx>untenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  ot 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man, 
whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding, 
though  she  gave  bim  only  the  Uberty  of  disgrac- 
ing his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lines  might  be  officiously  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  Gtueen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  obscr\'ation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  censures  which  the  unseaaon- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  :  he  thera* 
fore  suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  aflcr  the  Clueen*s  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to 
the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  political  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  than 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisennenta,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron, 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned 
witliout  indignation,  being  by  somp  means  or 
other  confident  that  the  Prince  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him ;  snd  insinuated  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been 
made  by  distinguishinff  him,  he  had  not  written 
without  notice  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  hia 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  with  Uiat  design;  but  either  his  opinioo 
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ohanged,  or  his  resolution  deserted  faim,  and  he 
oontinued  to  resent  neglect  without  ttteinptiiif 
to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  fcvotrtble 
than  his  patron ;  for  only  scentjNtwo  were 
sold,  though  the  performance  was  much  com- 
mended by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind 
of  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
consequence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  or  enf^^od  in  taking 
feare  of  others  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
lic afliurs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of 
the  public,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  roost 
excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
striking  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  oh- 
servatioiii,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imslgery,  or 
digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
leviation of  BIS  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience ; 
but  to  which  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  luive  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
tually fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
vHuch  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
versation wonla  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodged  as  nrach  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  nasaea  the  rught  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
whicn  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
dennraj  sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
filth  or  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
rabUe ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
to  support  even  the  expenses  of  these  recepta- 
dea,  walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  m 
the  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
the  ashea  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  nim  to 
have  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  bulk, 
in  i  oellar,  or  in  a  glasshouse,  among  thieves 
and  beggawL  was  to  be  founu  the  Author  of 
••  The  Wandefer,"  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
tions; the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
virtue  might  have  enlightened^  the  moralist, 
whose  eloquence  might  have  influenced  se- 
nates, and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished 
eoQita. 

It  cannot  bat  be  imasined  that  such  ncceisi- 
tfsa  mlg^  aometimea  force  him  npon  disreputa- 
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ble  practioes;  and  it  is  probable  that  thsse  biMi 
in  '*  The  Wanderer**  were  occasioaed  by  Us  !•• 
flections  on  his  conduct: 

Though  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  truth. 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  lee  none  censure,  If,  untried  by  frief, 

lA  amidvt  wn,  untempccd  by  relief.) 

He  atoop'd  reluctant  to  low  art«  or  shame, 

Which  then,  even  Chen,  he  acorn'd,  and  bluah'd  to  luuBS* 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer* 
tain  to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider- 
able ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities :  but  his  rambhiif 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resoureea, 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favonra 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  vp^ 
parent  consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that 
tie  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  wHh 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinary  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resented  by  lum  as  an  affront,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  lam- 
self  to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expMCed 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassioned  hjf 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo* 
dious  inmate ;  for,  beinsr  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  reganl 
to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midnight,  without  oonsideiiii|^ 
that  business  itiSgbt  require  his  fViend^  ^^pph- 
cation  in  the  morning ;  and,  when  he  had  par* 
suaded  himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difficulty  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there* 
fore  impossible  to  pa^  iiim  any  distinction  witt» 
out  the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy ;  a  khid 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  musL  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  ky 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  f^ 
ality  very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  atato 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope* 
less  attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  Ho  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  finm 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profiise  and  Imn- 
rious.  When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  er 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  f^ 
tbred  till  want  of  money  obliged  liim  to  some  nsir 
expedient  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  &mily, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  beS 
amusements  and  jollity ;  wherever  Savage  en- 
tered, he  immediately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  sheaM 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  doll 
principle  of  domestic  management  shoold  be 
opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  bit 

gayety. 

is  distresses,  however  sfHictive,  never  de» 
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jMtod  lita ;  in  hui  lowMt  lUle  he  WAnted  noC 
■pint  to  MMrt  the  natural  dignity  of  wiL  and 
wae  alwayi  readjr  to  repreM  tliat  iDeoleoce 
which  the  flwpenonty  of  fortune  ioGitedy  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  roee  upon  any 
other  baeis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  nerer  admit- 
ted any  frrou  &miliaritiet,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwiee  than  ae  an  eqoaL  Once,  when 
he  wae  without  lodging  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
ttf  hW  firiende^  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
SaTage  knew  that  his  intention  wss  to  assist 
Um:  but  was  Texy  much  disgusted  that  he 
•howd  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at- 
tendance, and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  hnt  kindness. 

The  same  inTindble  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  bis  conduct  to  the 
Loid  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  wss  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
ne  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haucrhti- 
nesa  of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment. He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
■implication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
ana  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest 

As  many  mcne  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
■opeiiofity  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
heartiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abihtiee  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tjrranny  of  affluence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  ssserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
Mardy  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
wEom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  against 
hSan^  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  different  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  bated  him  because  they 
fband  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  nuiligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  fiir  indulged  his 
iMentmcnt  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
diess  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
■dlt,  which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
lerenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Sava£re 
■uppreesed;  of  which  the  publication  would 
indeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
ioupotent  an  assault^ 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  ^nd  contempt  whicn  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  oomolainod  that,  as  his  afiairs  grew  despe- 
rate^ he  round  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
^Bdme ;  that  his  opmion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  rogardetl,  when  his  coat  was 
out  of  fashion  j  and  that  those  who,  in  the  inters 


val  of  his  prosperity,  were  always  encooragiag 
him  to^  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  re- 
ceived anr  mention  of  his  desifrn  with  coldness, 
thou^t  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  proposed 
to  write  were  very  aifficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "The  Volunteer  Laureat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  de- 
pressed him  ;  for  be  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  should  at  any 
"time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  r^i^ard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches^ 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  desirous  of 
the  conversation  of  tnose  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportunities  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  could  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  Ctueen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  prop<Mals  for 
printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he 
was  encouraged  bv  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  bnd  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  :  and  be 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  he 
offered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Ctueen,  who  pa^ 
tronized  Mr.  Duck*s  with  uncommon  ankmr, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his 
interest,  and  who  should  first  ofl^r  a  subscrip- 
tion. This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vage made  no  scruple  of  asscrtinjor,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  genius,  ^ve  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savaffe's  applications  were,  however,  not 
universally  unsuccessfiil :  for  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity countenanced  his  desi^,  encouraged  his 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberality. 
He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chan&s  particularly, 
that,  upon,  receiving  his  proposals,  nc  sent  him 
ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  af- 
forded bim  was  not  less  volatile  than  that  which 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes  :  whenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta- 
vern ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarily 
received  in  small  sums,  he  was  never  able  t« 
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mid  Mb  Doems  to  the  press,  but  for  iimuit  years 
continuea  his  solicitation,  and  squaudaraa  what* 
ever  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  work  s  was  frequent- 
ly revived  ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
form  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
&vourite  amusements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
forminff  the  advertisements,  and  resulatinff  the 
dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  ne  really  in- 
tended some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long 
as  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  the  next 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
tormenting  suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part 
in  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
consequently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  of  wmch  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
test comers.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
secured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
alienated :  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  nume- 
rous acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  at- 
tained, there  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  deUneate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquaint- 
ance every  circumstance  of  his  life  contnbuted. 
He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fore willingly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
he  private ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
houses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
suppoits  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  every  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  him,  and  often  no  money  to  nrovide  for 
himsdf ;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he 
never  faded  of  obtaimng  an  introduction  into 
another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
his  subsistence ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
views  hinder  him  fivm  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition  depress  his  gayety.  When 
he  Iwd  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
he  sometinaes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  employ  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
pleasing  imaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
DO  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
tane  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  even  then  in 
a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 
versatioB,  ana  apply  his  mind  wholty  to  the  ob- 
jects that  others  presented  to  it  This  life,  un- 
lap^  as  it  may  be  ahready  imaeined^  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The 
death  of  the  €lueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
prospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
enteitained  his  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  be- 
Keve  that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 
fortune. 

Ho  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
fnend ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
for  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other  pain 
thaa  thit  wUch  forced  itself  opoD  bn  teoMs,  be 


was  not  much  affficted  at  his  lots,  and  . 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would 'bai 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a 
gyric 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  lo 
support  him :  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  wiite 
a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomui 
Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  of 
the  |dan,  added  new  incidonts,  and  introducad 
new  characters :  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
ing choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindicatioa 
ofnimself,  he  asserted,  that  it  Has  not  easy  to 
find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interMt 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writting  one  less  de> 
fective  upcm  the  same  etory ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
aways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  lie 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himsdf  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  eouivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  fusion,  though  some  of  Us 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  iodg- 
ment,  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  momr 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  withont 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  bad  gooo 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessarr 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  hera 
of  encomiasts,  to  nnd  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  prineea 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  then 
appears  natural ;  and  it  may  be  justly  sakly 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  masterly,  tnat  it  is  sufficient  to^  set 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  H  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  deKeate 
touches  which  may  be  found  m  it,  and  wMdl 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  peiy 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  pni- 
dence,  an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  to 
often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  forget  to 'fee* 
mind  the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  sncceee  of  this  addrMi  bo 
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But  tlKiiigh  1m  did  IMC  Vim  the  opporlimitf 
which  «iKToa«  g«T«  him  of  setling  a  high  rale  on 
his  abiliiies,  but  paid  due  defcprnco  lo  the  mf- 
i^%^9  of  mankind  when  they  were  riven  in  his 
fnviHir,  he  did  not  tufler  hia  esteem  of  himself  to 
de|iend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thinft  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  iher  were  in- 
rlincd  Jo  censure  him ;  he  ihen  readUy  showed 
the  HAW  of  ezpectinc  that  the  public  should 
wise  n|;Ki,  ohwrred  liow  slowly  poetical  merit 
.ladoften  f  wed  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  ctw- 
tcnied  himself  with  the'apnlawe  of  men  of  jodfr- 
mcut,  and  was  somewhat  di>pnsrd  to  exclude  ail 
thojte  fmm  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
whi>  did  not  applaud  him. 

B'.it  he  was  at  other  times  more  farourable  to 
mankind  than  to  think  cl^etn  blind  to  the  bean- 
tie*  of  his  works,  and  imputcti  the  slowness  of 
thoir  sale  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pul^ 
lishcd  at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  encroase^i 
by  some  strujfjile  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  rtT  general  concern ;  or  they  wrrc 
bv  the  rirfiect  of  the  pTibli»hcr  not  dili(!entJv 
dispersed,  or  by  his  ararice  m^t  adwnised  wiiL 
siimciefit  freqiiency.  Addreiv,  or  indu»inr,  or 
liberaliiv,  was  alwa3rs  wanting* ;  and  the  Mamr 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  thesci,  arts  m  hich  every  man  prac- 
tices in  SQHK  deipn^es.  and  to  which  tw  much  of 
the  little  tmnqnUliiy  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed, 
Savaipe  was  alwavs  able  to  live  at  peace  wiih 
himy^tf  Had  he'indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alWviate  the  k'lss,  or  want,  of  for^ 
rone  or  nrpuiation,  or  any  other  advamafes 
which  it  is  B«M  in  man*s  pi-^wer  to  besuiw  upon 
hintseUl  they  mifiht  have  been  jus:iy  meniiobe^ 
as  instances'  Af  a  phi]<>sophiral  nund,  and  very 
ponpeHy  proposed  lo  the  imiiatinn  of  aalliiiideB, 
who.  for  want  of  divertinc  their  imacinaiioiw 
wi:h  the  same  dextcriiy.  'arruish  under  afflks 
liow  which  mlfht  be  ea]!<aly  removed. 

It  werr  douliilcws  to  Ke  wished,  that  Imth  asd 
neaikHi  woe  universally  pm  alcnt :  that  erery 
thine  were  cMeemed  aocwkrdinr  to  its  real  vahie ; 
and  that  mc  n  wonld  secure  themselves  from  be^^ 
in;  da&snpoinird  in  thtir  endeavours  after  ha^ 
pinesK.  W  placine  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
always  to'  be  obiained :  but,  if  adrestiiious  and 
fbreicn  pleasures  musi  Ke  porvued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  cf  some  brnefiu  since  that  pomni  moft 
frranenJy  be  fruitless,  if  the  pnciicv  cf  Savaife 
ocaiVd  beiaueht,  that  f.Miy  micht  be  an  ani}- 
dole  to  folly,  and  one  &IlacyVe  obviated  by 
another. 

But  ihc  dxnrer  of  this  plca^inp  intoxication 
must  not  be  concemjed  :  nor  indeed  can  any  one. 
aAer  havinf  obserred  the  hfe  ctf*  Sar&fe^  aecd 
to  be  cautsoned  acainst  it.  By  impcunf  wK»i»t 
of  his  miseries  to^faimselC  he  cceunued  *io  acs 
wptm  the  same  principlea.  and  to  foliow  ihe  sane 
path  :  was  never  made  wiser  br  his  MOerlnca. 
Bor  Muuicd  by  one  misfnmme  favan  AJhoc  into 
MMthen  He  frooMidod  thnM2flK«ot  his  2ife  to 
tpsad  the  same  swTis on  the  same  circle;  alwaiv 
a^^odinir  his  nu<  A-^iduet,  or  ai  ieasi  forprt- 
tn^  it,  to  amnsr  himself  with  phantoms  </kap. 
pmesa,  which  wwv  daacsn;  befniv  him :  and 
wflba^  nnied  hit  eras  ftvs  she  li|[hi  of  reasMu 
-"nwoold  hare  ^invvcrad  the  akBiio«,and 

he  newer  waked  lo  aaeu  his 


Hit  b  even  aeeoaed,  after  having  hiUed  hii 
imasiiMtion  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  nme  experiment  upon  his  consciciiee j 
andj  haTing  accustomed  himself  to  impute  aU 
deviations  from  the  rifrht  to  foreign  causeSy  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  oecasioo  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  ami  that  he  «p* 
peared  very  little  to  repret  those  practices  which 
nad  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reisnine  eirar 
of  his  hfe  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  mneii 
a  £ood  man,  as  the  friend  of  jEocdncfSL 

^his  at  least  muf^t  be  allowed  him,  that  ho 
always  pn^serv«:d  a  strong  sense  of  the  difnity. 
the  beauty,  and  |he  necessity  of  virtue ;  aod 
thai  he  never  cnntribiited  dtlif^erazety  to  spifod 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actioiia,  which 
were  etpneraily  precipitate,  were  often  blame 
able :  but  his  writini:;*,  being  the  pi^nrtianB 
r.f  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  caaltoaon  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  morality 
pifiy. 

These  writings  may  impmve  mankind, 
his  failings  shall  be  fnrgoitec  :  and  thuiiiwe  ho 
must  be  omsidertd,  upir^i  the  whole,  as  a  hcno* 
:acti>r  to  the  world  ;  n^'^r  can  his  perermal  rram 
pie  do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  keeie  of  hie 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miserioi  which  thejr 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  wonM  deeer^e 
leas  pity.  Vad  not  his  ocmdition  been  eock  aa 
made  lus  tfaulis  pardooahlcL  He  may  be  eon- 
sidenpd  as  a  child  exposed  to  aH  the  tern 
of  inci^nce.  at  an  ace  when  reeohnioQ 
vet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  vin_ 
^rmod  by  habit :  a  cirrumstance  which, 
*'  Bastard,**  he  laments  in  a  very 
ner: 

—  ]tp3«<«hfv>r 

Shielded  aj  ittUza  inattcexAt  vaa  pay* ; 

CaJPi  fcrth  bv  vinueit,  cr  trim  «k«  ihbbIb^ 


**The  Basiaid,^  hcwerer  it  mighl  piomko 
or  mortify  hiS  esother,  could  not  be  cxpscied  lo 
melt  her  to  oompasai.«D,  so  that  he  was  sliU  on* 
der  the  aame  want  of  the  necessooee  of  He ; 
and  he  thereCoee  cxened  all  the  inicrest  which 
his  wii,  or  hi^  birih,  or  his  nusicTti 
psocupe,  to  obiaio,  upon  the  death  of 
the  place  of  iv^t  lausML,  and  favaecuied  hit  ap^ 
plicaiico  wjili  so  much  diligence,  that  the  Kmm 
publiciy  dedand  it  his  inicnijcei  lo  bestow  tt 
cpoo  hue ;  but  sudi  was  the  fate  cf  Sen^sa^ 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  ' 
varitace,  was  disnf^  runted  in  hie 
th<  LxinB  Chamberialn,  wLo  has  the 
the  la;.n^^  u-c«e  of  the  afpoodagre  of  hm  i 
cither  did  ncd  know  the  ]!ji|gHdcflgn,  AAdi 
af^iTore  ii,  or  ihoufihi  the  nominatiflB  of  the  kt^ 
re^:  an  en?r(>arhmen:  cpcin  loi  nritt% 
fiiirc  besU'wed  ihe  launl  upon  CSlty  i 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  oisaffwinied,  look  n ; 
liiA  of  appiving  to  the  Uoecn.  thai,  having 
CTTca  h:m  lifr^  she  would  enable  him  to 
It :  and  therefeiv  pofalishod  a  fthon  poca 
birth-«lay,  to  which  hejnvv  the  odd  nthi  «f 
^VohmtoerLanraaL*'    The  cveniif  duai 
he  has  himsrh'  reUtod  in  the 
which  br  pnetxrd  lo  the  pn 
waj^f  reprnied  ii  in  **  l*he  GonsieeaMi^  ^'^f^ 
zine,'"  wnenee  1  ha«v  oopied  it  oniinb  ••  on 
was  line  o:'  ihc  uw  acempu  in  wr 
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^In  your  Magazine  for  February  yiBh  pub- 
Uihed  the  iast '  Volunteer  Laureat,*  wntten  on  a 
very  melancholy  occaaion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
partroness  of  arta  and  literature  in  ^neral,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular ;  I  now 
•end  yon  the  firet  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  tiUe.— This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
very  conaiderable  interest,  being,  on  the  dc«th 
of  Mr.  Suaden,  disappointed  of  the  laureat*8 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses;  which  were 
no  sooner  publiahed,  but  the  late  Ctueen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
the  unspeakabfe  Eoodness  of  that  Princess,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fifiv  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
cious message  from  her  Majesty,  by  tlic  Lords 
North  and  Quilford,  to  this  Effect:  'That  her 
Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  King;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  Uie  same  subject,  and  that  he 
should- yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
thine  better  (wliieh  was  her  Majesty's  intention) 
could  be  done  for  him.*  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  lifajesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

•'  Yours,  &c'» 
Such  was  the  performance,*  and  such  its  re- 
CMtion  ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegjrric^  showed  in  the  Cluoen  too 
much  desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a 
ffreater  regtrd  to  herself  than  to  nim  on  whom 
her  bounty  was  conferred.  'It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldlield  had  formerly  given  him  the 
same  allowance  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies^  and  to  set  himself  aborre 
the  want  of  assistance^  and  was  contented  with 
doing  tpod  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr. Savage,  however,*  was  not  at  liberty  to 
make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
jet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himseiC  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Clueen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
employment. 

He  therefore  aasumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 
Laureat,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 
Gibber,  who   informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureati,  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  u  derived,  and 
which  taerefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
opon  himself;  and  added,-  that  he  might  with 
equal  proprieMr  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
or  Volunteer  Baronet.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
«ny  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 
«ohonoamble  as  tliat  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
l>e  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 
tant vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 


*  This  poeai  Is  tausrMd  In  ths  lats  Ck>H«etion. 


under  the  tame  title,  and  raoeivied  etwy  ywr 

the  same  reward.  t 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  eneo* 
miums  as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing 
more  than  aimual  hints  to  the  Ctueen  of  hef 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perfon»> 
ance  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  -great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "The  Oentieman's  Maga^ 
xine,'*  by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  tM 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
and  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt 
afler  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  fc!r- 
fetrhed  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  hit 
business  was,  (to  praise  the  Q,ueen  for  the  fa- 
vours  which  hehad  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  re{>resents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage: 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himsell 
nee^lected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  ttda 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  peiformed,  thou^ 
he  todL  sufficient  care  that  it  riiould  not  be  for* 
gotten.  The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat*' procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu* 
lar  remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoints 
ments  as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  hiis  interesL  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem,f 
upon  her  departure,  ''only,"  as  he  declared, 
"because  it  was  expected  from  hhn,'*  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglecL 

He  never  menuoned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regard  that  was  paid  to  itz 
and  therefore  it  is  likdy  that  it  was  considerea 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  whidi  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  tJob  Ctueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  au* 
perfluous  to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  estaoUsh  for  lite. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  beinf  frustrated,  but  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being-  obstructed  by  an  accicfental  calum- 
ny. The  writer  of  "The  Dailv  Gonrant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  airection  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  a  crime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  re- 
markabiy  invidious  in  him,  and  mi^t  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Ctueen  against  him. 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  eleo* 

■I     Jill 

f  Prhitsd  hi  thf  Ists  CoIlsctidQ. 
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, i,T  X'  fia.1^  Ui  priwio.    Tbestatein 

whN^.  Kf    .^ta««v.  h»  iimr,  and  the  trrarment 

wliN<K  h^  nvn«^\  art  «rr  juaUy  expressed  by 

lum   «r.  ft  trtitr  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 

**  Thf  m  hi^^^vr  aavs  he,  « has  been  empl.^yed 

in\ari.Mtf  i*opIe'«  hiiing  my  head  with  their 

ietoilith  chimericaJ  fjatcim,  which  has  obhged  me 

QrtolJv  {**  f^  **  oaUin:  will  admit)  to  digest  aiKl 

iieoonuiKMlaie  myself  to  every  ditfereiii  person's 

way  of  thinkinj^;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 

10  another,  till  it  has  .<)iiiie  made  a  chaiis  of  my 

ImLgination,  and  nothm^  done — ^iiromised — dis>- 

appointed— ordered  to  send,  every  liour,  from 

one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other.** 

When  bis  friends,  who  had  hitherto  carcsscfl 
and  applauded  him,  fimnd  tiiat  to  pve  Iniii  and 
pay  tnc  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  a  priscm  at  the  expense  of 
aifht  pounds ;  and  tlierefore,  after  havnig  been 
Ibr  tome  time  at  the  (officer's  house,  "  at  an  iin- 
manae  expense,**  as  he  ob^«e^vcs  in  his  letter,  lir 
waf  at  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nosh  at  Bath,  who,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condiuon, 
immediately  sent  him  Ave  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  subscripiion  ai  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
least  a  freedom  fnmi  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 
disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment: he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  gay- 
ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
therefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance 
from  tlicm. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  aebt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not  con- 
sent :  I  suppose,  l)ccause  he  thought  he  had  be- 
fore been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  was  olTcred  by  snmc  of  his  friends  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  his  enlargement. : 
but  be  "treated  the  pro|)osaI,**  and  declared'" 
"  he  should  ag:un  treat  it  Avith  disdain.  As  to 
writinjg  any  mendicant  letters,  lie  had  too  high 
a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  sonic 
ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension.** 
He  continued  to  complain f  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  lo  them, 
that  he  had  "  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  which 
had  been  flnishiui  three  years;**  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pani- 
nlilct,  that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
been  used.** 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written  :  for  he  in 
a  very  snort  time  recovered  his  usual  tranquil- 
lity, and  cheerfully  ajiplic<l  himsf.lf  to  more  in- 
offensive studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  naif  the  sum ;  but 
lie  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amuRements  and  emjilnymenU. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  c/)n- 
finement  appears  from  the  r(»lIou-iiig  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friend.s 
in  London. 

"I  U'lW  write  to  you  from  my  ronfin*iment  in 

Newgate,  where  I  have  been  over  since  Monday 

— -^ 

*  In  a  letter  after  his  couflnMnenc— Ur.  J. 
t  l.«tf(«r,  Jaji.  itx 


last  was  seVinight,  and  where  I  enjoy  myself 
with  morh  more  tranquillity  than  I  imve  krionn 
for  upward::!  of  a  twelvemonth  past;  havuig  a 
room  entirely  to  my»elf,  and  pursuing  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  po^'tical  studii^,  uninterniptedf  and 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  rollocted  in  myself;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  conlinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate 
on  ample  and  useful  suhje<-ts  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable.  1  am  now  more  conversant  witli 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  ?«('»- 
gate-bird,  1  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  th*- 
Muses,  1  assure  you,  sir,  1  ping  very  tVeely  in  my 
cage ;  somr-times,  indeed,  in  Uie  plumtive  notes  of 
the  ni;rhtin;rulc ;  but  at  others  in  cheerful  strains 
of  tlip  lark.** 

In  another  .'otter  he  observes,  that  he  ranges 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confining 
himself  to  any  particular  task:  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  anothor. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  tliis  man  deserves,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  tlie 
virtue  of  sufi*ering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
IMic  two  powers  wliich,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Epic- 
tetus,  coni>tituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  bear- 
ing and  forbearing  ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be 
affirmed  to  have  been  equally  posses84'd  by  Sa- 
vage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  otlier. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supported 
by  him  at  \ns  own  table,  without  any  certain iv 
of  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himseHT,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  reUre  from  all  disturbance; 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and  sometimes  taken  out  into  tlie  fields;!  **> 
that  he  suffered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  thegreat- 
estpart of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  iiot  confine  liis  benevolence  to 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  some 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though 
without  effect;  and  continued,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprii<onment,  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  tcndernof>8  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  tliat 
state  which  makci!  it  most  difficult ;  and  there- 
fore the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  deserves 
this  public  attc-tation ;  and  the  man,  whose 
heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  such  an  em- 
ployment, may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern 
of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once 
engraved  "  to  the  honest  toll-gatherer,**  less 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  **to  the  tender 
gaoler.*' 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits, 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintances ; 
but  tliey  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favours, 
however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  particular 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  very 
far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advanta- 
geous ideas  of  the  {>eoplc  of  Bristol,  and  there- 
lore  he  thouslrt  he  could  not  more  properly 
employ  himself  in  prinon,  than  in  writing  a  poem 
called  "London  and  Bristol  delinoatod."§ 

When  be  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present 
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ctwte,  whidi,  withmil  oonsidering  the  chftsin,  is 
not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  acoonnt  of 
hU  oeaigD,  and  informed  his  friend,*^  that  he  was 
determined  to  print  it  with  his  name;  hot  en- 
joined him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to 
Jiis  Bristol  acquaintance.    The  gentleman,  sur^ 

Cised  at  his  resolution^  endeavotued  to  dissuade 
m  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
his  name ;  and  dectaied,  that  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
his  character,  in  the  following  terms : 
^  "  I  received  yours  this  morning ;  and  not 
without  a  little  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
answer  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
concerning  London  and  Bristol,  why  wUl  I  add 
deUmetUa?  Wh^  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
same  word  to  his  *  Religion  of  Nature?'  I 
suppose  that  it  was  his  wiU  and  pleasure  to  add 
it  m  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  yon  un- 
derstand not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is— 
I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

friend  Mr.  S- f  would  not  approve  of  it — 

And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  ? 

Do  von  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to 

me  7  If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
should  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
his  (Hendship  with  contempt  You  say^  I  seem 
to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — ^And 
suppose  i  do,  what  then  7  Perhaps  I  can  g[ive 
leasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  forei^ 
from  what  you  would  imagine. — ^Y ou  go  on  m 
niyiii|b  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
it — ^K  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any 
sneh  thin^  beins  determined  to  the  contrary : 
seithei^  stf,  would  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
appliad  to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 

would  I  bave  yon  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  S 

obligations  wnich  I  do  not" 

Sach  was  his  impriidence,  and  such  his  obsti- 
■ate  adherence  to  nis  own  resolutions,  however 
absurd  I  A  prisoner!  supported  by  charity  1 
and  whatever  insolu  he  mi^t  have  received 
dwing  the  latter  part. of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
liberal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden 
Us  danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the 
pfltnlinr*  of  hb  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  ms  re- 
tfntffK*'^  and  publish  a.  satire,  by  which  he 
ought  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
tbose  who  then  supported  him,  and  provoke 
those  whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  only  his  death  could  have 
hindered  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
his  present  passions,  and  how  readily  he  ha- 
laided  all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
gratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant 
mdination.  n«ther  hope  nor  fear  hmderad  lum 
from  complying  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
o^er  efliect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and 
irritate  his  vehemence. 


mad  Brinol  compared  ;**  which,  when  he  began  the  piece, 
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This  performance  was  howeter  laid  aad«» 
while  he  was  employed  in  sohcitin|^  anialniiM 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  mteimpCM 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  soppK* 
ing  the  chasm,  and  .perhaps  firom  retouching  ttm 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  finished  in  his  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  vicy 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  rather  insert* 
ed  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  iift* 
prove  the  sense ;  but  the  first  and  last  parti  ttii 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  degance. 
•  His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  mq0t 
part  in  study,  or  m  receiving  visits ;  but  sonio* 
times  he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himsdf  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  criminals ;  for  it  was  not  |4eni- 
sing  to  him  to  be  much  wiUioot  company ;  and, 
thcmgfa  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choieap 
he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  oAp> 
ed;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  Mi 
friends,  who  found  him  Burroundea  with  ftSmmt 
but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  ooea- 
sions,  thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  oi 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-piisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  wttk 
any  of  his  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  ooii» 
tinned  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  jrear 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  dbort  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  hii 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  court,}  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow* 
ance,  if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  wan 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  aftei^ 
wards  raised  by  some  accounti  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire ;  and  he  was  informed  thai 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  id- 
Jowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detam 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  Thia 
he  treated  as  an  empty  menace ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  hastenea  the  publication,  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in- 
sults, had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

Wlien  he  had  been  six  months  in  piisoD,  h* 
received  from  one  of  his  fHends,§  m  whona 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assistance  he  duefly  depended,  a  letter, 
tint  contained  a  charge  of'^a  very  atrocious  in- 
gratitude, drawn  up  m  such  terms  as  snddan 
resentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  hia 
advertisements,  had  mentioned,  **  Pop^s  trsal- 
ment  of  Savage.**  This  was  sup 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  comp 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  men 
by  him  with  much  resentment     Mr.  Savage 
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lilnnied  •  Terj  soImiiii  protattotkm  of  his  inno- 
eMW09  bnt  liow«Y6r  appeared  mach  distnibed  at 
the  •Bcusatkm.  Some  days  afterwaidf  he  was 
MiMd  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side^  which,  as 
it  was  not  violent,  was  not  su^Mcted  to  be  dan- 
MTOOs;  bat,  growing  daily  more  languid  and 
deisctad,  on  the  95th  of  July  he  confined  himself 
lOM  room,  and  a  ftrer  seized  his  spirits.  The 
■ymplonw  grew  erery  day  more  formidable,  but 
M  eonditioa  Ad  not  enaole  him  to  procure  any 
UBstance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
Mm  was  on  Jul^  the  Slst,  1743 ;  when  Sarage, 
soMiig  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
■pn  earnestness,  ^  1  have  something  to  say  to 
ytta,  air ;"  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
m  melancholy  manner ;  and,  finding  himself  una- 
Ue  to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  commnni- 
cala.  said,  ***Tis  gone  !>*  The  keeper  soon  after 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Peter,  at  the 
•xpense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  Km  and  death  of  Richard  S»- 
^rage^  a  man  equally  distinguished  bj  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remaikable  lor  his  weak- 
nesses and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit 
ef  bodv,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  me- 
lanrhoiy  anpect ;  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
meat,  a\»lJ!nn  dignity  of  mien,  but  wh^  ilpon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engagnw 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
Us  voice  tremulous  and  moumfid.  He  was  easily 
SKoited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laujriiter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigo- 
lous  and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick^  and  his  memory  so  tena^ 
cious,  that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  leamedf  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed; and  could  freauently  recollect  incidents, 
wiui  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  auicluiesB  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  tiim.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  triflins  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  tiis  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  im^itod  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.  He  mmgled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hmt  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  had.  therefore  made  in  cofiee-houses  the  same 
proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets :  and  it  is 
mnarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  nave  an  air  of  learn- 
ing acarcely  to  be  found  m  any  oUier  perform- 
ances, but  which  pediape  as  often  obecures  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
mud  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
pflife  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
is  not  without  some  satisfiictionj  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  suffirage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  wfaidi  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


notfaer  his  judgment  nar  experisnee^  have  piA- 
fished,  either  in  ostentation  of  theur  sa^^acity. 
vindicatioo  of  their  crimes^  or  gratification  ot 
their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particolaily  oualified  hmi 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  prac- 
tise ail  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re* 
spectful;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegant, 
and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sub- 
jects. He  was  ^nerally  censured  for  not  know- 
mg  when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect 
ofnis  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  Idl 
his  company,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  tne 
remaining  part  of  the  night  in  tne  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflectionii 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  hie 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct : 
an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  bad 
made  Um  the  slave  ot  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  that  slaveiy  to  his  pasuons  reciprocally  pro- 
duced a  fife  irre^lar  and  dissipated.  He  waa 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  oould  pro- 
mise any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  rega^  to  his  economy,  nothing  ean  bo 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  fife.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  born  to  be  sop|iorted  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to 
secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
afibrded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  consenuence 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  micertam  and 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easiir 
disgusted;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  Ina 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  oompassionate  both  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  always  ready  to  perferm  ofbees  ol 
humanity ;  hut  when  he  was  provoked  (and  Jtrj 
small  oflences  were  snfiicient  to  prov^e  him) 
he  would  jiTosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value ; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  ^titude ;  and  would 
betray  those  secrets  which  in  the  warmth  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  Thie-  prac- 
tice drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  wa» 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obligation;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  eonceivo 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  benig 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions^  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time^ 
and  of  vanit3r  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently 
predominant :  he  could  not  eamly  leave  o^  when 
lie  had  once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  hw 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  frees 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  afi^ted  ¥rith  any 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ou^t  to  b# 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  always 
oarefid  to  separate  his  own  merit  firom  eveiy 
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fifSut  tuokH,  and  to  reject  that  mtlfe  to  wMeh 
he  hid  no  dsim.  He  did  not  rorjfet^  in  men- 
tioBJng  his  performances,  to  mark  every  line  that 
had  been  suggested  or  amended;  and  was  so 
accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  words 
bk  *'  The  Wanderer"  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

Hra  veracity  was  questioned,  hut  with  little 
reason ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  same,  were  generally  contistent  When  he 
loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  oflended  by  him,  concealed 
an  his  virtues :  but  his  characters  were  ^nerally 
true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  canned 
be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
times the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifierent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue, 
tiuth,  and  justice :  ho  knew  very  well  the  necee* 
■ity  of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
writer^  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
flattenng  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
ment 

As  an  authoTj  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
hifloence  mankmd  in  any  other  character,  if  one 
piece  which  he  bad  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  little  to  fear  fVom  the  strictest 
moral  or  refigious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
not  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections 
of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
truly  poetical ;  and.  what  many  writers  who 
have  been  more  lavisnlj  applauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  re- 
semblance of  any  foregoing  writer;  that  the  ver- 
sificatHm  and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themsclvea,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
cess^ because  iHiat  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
in  anodier  be  afieetation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
aniantad,  his  notions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
his  allegories  artfully  pursued  ;  &at  Ms  diction 
is  elev^ad,  Uiough  sometimes  forced,  and  his 


nvmben  ionwwM  tftd  iMjaiiifl^  (hoabfa  ft*. 
ouently  sluffsish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  slyteL 
the  ffeneralfault  is  harshness,  and  its  seiieru 
ezcdience  is  dimity ;  of  his  sentiments,  the  pr»> 
vaihnff  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevailing  derect 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune^  wilTlhiBk  an  apo- 
logy either  necessaij  or  difficult  If  he  wmB  not 
alwajTs  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  hit 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  tbsn  ooiud  haya 
been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relioving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  Theinoo- 
lence  and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  nmidL 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrained 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  maA 
repress  the  insolence  ot  prosperity  ^  and  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  nim,  to  whom 
life  afibroed  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  oa  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  **Had  I  been  m  Savage's  oon^ 
dition,  I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 


This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  lis 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  sufierings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savu[e  did 
not  exempt  himj  or  those,  who,  in  conndeoee 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disre^[afdad 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  remmded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  lon^  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ndieii- 
lous,  and  genius  contemptible. 


SWIFT. 


Am  aeeomit  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  ool- 
leelad,  with  great  diligence  and  acuteness,  by 
Dr.  HawkeeworCh,  according  to  a  scheme  which 
I  hdd  belbre  lum  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend* 
sUi^  I  eannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
iiui  of  a  lifej  concerning  which  I  had  long 
ainee  eonnnnnieated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
eapahle  of  dignifpng  his  narrations  with  so  much 
•isgance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

JovATBAX  SwiVT  was,  according  to  an  ao- 
eotuit  aidd  to  be  written  by  himself,^  the  son  of 
Joaathaa  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at 
Dublin  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  J  667 :  according 
to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope   to 

Spence,  be  was  bom  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a 

* — 

*  Mr.  Sheridan,  In  hts  Hfe  of  Swift,  obaerrm  that  this 
ucomtd.  was  really  written,  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exiais 
la  Ua  own  haod-wrklng  In  the  library  of  Dublin  Col- 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  paxiah  m 
Herefordshire.!  During  his  life  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  ta 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish ;  but  woaM 
occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman.  ^  Tbs 
question  may,  without  much  regre^  be  left  m  Ifaf 
obscurity  in  which  he  deUffhtea  to  mvolve  it 

Whatever  was  hia  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ( 1688)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  eithar  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  evaiy 
reader's  expecUtion,  that  when  at  the  usa^ 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  be  wis 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspiciieuabr  dsfr 
cient  for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  6^ 


f  Spsnce's  Anecdotes,  vol  U.  p.  998. 
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f««*  m\  Ual  tiy  tf^cld  /«toHr ;  %  tmrm  luad  in  that 

\U  I'a^B  «>is^ia«  (1  It  \\M\  Im<  ■•nwiy  mippowN]  that 
k^-  M  ^1  •Auiv  U  i»bU<iiiic'i(.  mill  nliAiiio  luid  itri  proper 
\-*\r.K%  ».»  (\\\Kuum.;  ivliiimnlioii.  He  naolved 
IT  v.*.  ^-.  fc.  ,  uw  u«  -iiiiU  fijilit  Iwura  a  day,  and 
^sM,  .Av*.Nk  A.*  iM«Ui«li  V  l««r «'vwi  yean,  with  what 
.««,/kv«%-«A.4^i  i>  »nfli«-ii*iilly  known.  This  ^rt 
^  *K.«  w.\A  MvU  il«*iM>rv«*fi  tfi  he  refnembcffvxl ;  it 
f»»\«  ik»Vw%)  tiwH'ul  N(h iMHii lion  and  powerful  eo- 
tVHr•^&^'M•su  III  iimny  nicii,  who^e  abilities  have 
i.fs.'t  wvA.lo  titr  rt  iiiiir  iiKvleas  by  thfir  pasMMun^  or 
ffW.Hi««i.>-».  n\\*\  wlm,  having  icMtoue  part  at*  ht'e 
}a  %)i,>i«.  «K,  nit*  tiMti|itvd  to  throw  awiiy  tiie  re- 
lii»A»-«*«t*«  m  il«'i«|Hiir. 

In  i)v« « oiiiiH*  ofdailv  application  he  continued 
«%«v^  ^rnr*  longer  at  thiblin ;  and  in  this  tiiae, 
H  iV  lUwM-natiun  and  memory  of  an  old  conipa- 
nuvi  i«:%v  br  Inwtod,  he  drew  the  first  eketdi  of 
!«•  "  Vail' III' a  TuU" 

WhiMi  hr  WW  abwit  on«Mind-tw*!!nlv,  (16d8,) 
hnnit  bv  tlie  death  of  Godwin  Swit^  Ium  uncle, 
wHiiha>i  supp>nrd  hira,  lefl  without  aubsistence, 
ho  wrnt  to  r^AJ^u-:  ^^  nv>ther,  wlio  then  lived  at 
Loire#tiT.  atoc:  uw  future  courw  of  his  life ;  and, 
br  her  ihnvi'iiv  f>>hcitKd  thv  udvico  and  putnin- 
^^  cJf  Sir  "^V... Mm  Tiiinpb^  who  hud  married 
one  of  Mr«>  >»'it^*i*  relutiimfl,  and  who^e  father, 
Sir  Juhn  Temple,  master  of  thn  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  livni  m  jireat  fuiniliurity  of  fricndHhip  with 
Uouwin  Switl,  by  whuiu  Junatlian  liad  been  to 
that  time  maintain ctl. 

Temple  received -with  sufiicicnt  kindness  the 
Depbew  of  his  fatlior's  friend,  witli  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  together,  mj  much  pleased, 
that  be  detained  him  two  years  in  his  house. 
Here  he  became  known  to  Khi^  William,  who 
•ometimes  \isited  Tf>.niplc  when  he  was  disabled 
by  tlie  gout,  and,  bein;;  attended  by  Swifl  in  the 
nrden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

Kin<;  William's  notions  were  all  military  ;  and 
he  expn^Hscfl  hin  kiiidncHs  to  Swil\  by  offering  to 
make  him  u  captain  of  horse. 

Whon  Teuiplo  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  loc>k 
Swill  with  him ;  and  wlicn  he  was  <'0iisult<'d  by 
the  Elarl  of  Portland  about  the  exprdicncc  of 
complying  witli  a  bill  tlipii  di-pondini;  fi>r  making 

fiarlinmcnts  triennial,  a«jainHt  whirh  Kini^  W il- 
ium was  Htnmii^Iy  proiudieed,  uAer  having m vain 
tried  to  show  the  I'^n  that  the  proposal  involved 
not  bin  •;  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swifl 
for  the  same  pur|K>so  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probably  was  prond  of  his  eniployment,  and  went 
witli  all  the  confKlenrc  of  a  voun?  man,  found 
his  artrumontfl,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffeetual  by  tiio  predetrnnination 
of  the  King ;  anil  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  lefl  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
u  he  tliought,  by  eating  ti>o  much  fniit  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  oliscure.  Al- 
most every  boy  cats  as  much  fruit  as  ho  can  get, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Rwifl  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  wliich  atp 
tacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early, 
pursued  him  tlirough  life,  and  at  lust  sent  bun  to 
the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 
gnuvoua  malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native 
ftir,  and  went  to  Ireland  ;  but,  finding  no  benefit, 
icturo«d  to  Sir  Willittm,  at  whoae  house  he  con- 


Cimied  his  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  reail, 
among  other  books,  ^*  C  vprian"  and  '*  Ircnsus.** 
He  thousrlit  exercise  of  great  necess'itv,  and  used 
to  run  half  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
hours. 

It  is  ea«y  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  d^ifrec  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great 
fMndiiess  for  the  University  of  Dubhn,and  there- 
fore he  resolvet]  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
f  Ixfiird.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced, 
the  words  of  dir*grace  were  omitted ;  and  he  took 
his  master's  degree  (July  5,  16^2)  with  such  re- 
ception and  regard  as  fully  contented  hiin. 

\Vhilc  he  livetl  witli  Temple,  he  uscfl  to  pay  his 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly  ^'l-^iL  He  travclied 
on  ff>ot,  onless  some  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  wagon  ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrer\'  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  vul- 
izarity:  some  may  ascribe  it  to  lus  desire  of  sur- 
veying human  life  through  all  its  varieties :  and 
others,  pcrrhaps  with  e<]ual  probability,  to  a  pas- 
sion which  seems  to  have  been  deejdy  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  Uiat  his  attendance 
at  Moor- park  deserved  some  otlier  recompense 
than  the  uU^sure,  however  mingled  witli  irapiove- 
ment,  oi  Temple's  conversation ;  and  jpew  so 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  dis- 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  ha%ing  given  reason  for 
complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  liim  deputy  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  accoraing  to 
his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  ofiice  which  he 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  into  the  church,  in  which 
lie  had  at  first  no  higiicr  hopes  than  of  the  chap- 
lainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon;  but,  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capcl,  he  obtained  tlic 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  compa- 
nion like  Swifl  so  necessary,  that  he  invited  him 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  English 

Ereferment  in  exchange  for  tlie  prebend,  which 
e  desirixi  liim  to  resign.  Witli  this  request 
Swifl  quickly  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  scparati(m,  and  tliey  lived  on  to- 
gether with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Tem- 
ple's death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  *'  Tale 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Books,'» 

Switl  began  early  to  tliink,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple, 
to  tlie  tCintf,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  nien,^  who  published  a  periodical 
pami^et  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  sent,  by  letters.     I  have  been  told 


perpetual  malevolence  to  Diyden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  lefl  a  legacy  with 
his  manuscripts  to  Swifl,  for  whom  he  hod  ob» 
tained,  from  Aing  William,  a  promise  of  the  first 
prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten, 

* 

*  The  publiihsr  of  ikls  Collecdon  was  John  Dq«> 
ton — R. 


BWIFT. 


•It 


8wift  dedicated  to  the  King  the  posthumoiui 
worke  with  which  he  was  intrusted :  but  neither 
the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whora 
be  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fond- 
ness, revived  in  King  William  the  remembrance 
of  his  promise.  Swin  awhile  attended  the  court; 
but  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  hy  the  Eari  of  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  se- 
cretary ;  nut,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
th*Hr  arrival  at  Dublin,,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 
was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such 
circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
cited violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  ^et  more  to  sufler.  Lord  Berk^ 
ley  had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Deny,  and 
Swift  expectea  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
tary's influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
racor  and  Rathbep^in  in  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
▼ited  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  stevrard  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
eottsideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
whoee  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
a^ear  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
k»  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
Kit  boeom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
bouse,  nor  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
wnsaway;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to 
a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  der- 
gymwTL 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
the  world  with  eariy  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  "  Dis- 
■entioiM  in  Athens  and  Rome,**  published  (1701 ) 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heara  mention 
maide  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  writ- 
ten, replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
he  seemed  to  doubt  Bumet*s  right  to  the  work, 
he  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  "  a  young 
man ;"  and,  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was 
a  "Very  positive  young  man." 

Three  jreara  afterwards  (1704)  was  published 
"The  Tale  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  charity 
may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
out ill  mtention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
ous esamnle.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  Uiough 
it  Im  uim^rsally  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
himsdf^  nor  veij  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  hf  showing  it  to  the 
Ctoeen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
of  the  poblic,  SachevereU,  meeting  Smalridge, 
tried  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming  to  think  him  uie 
wrtbori  b«t  Smaindgo  answered  with  indigsf^ 


tion,  "Not  all  that  yon  and  I  have  m  the 
nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  ahovld  Hn 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bent* 
ley  must  be  confessed  to  mscover  want  of  know^ 
ledge  or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  nndeo* 
stand  die  two  controversies,  or  he  willin^y  mio* 
represented  them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  giomid 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honoun 
due  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  tfat 
"  Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  same  queatioB 
concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns  had  ptOi> 
duced  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  Molk 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  oommunico- 
tion  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptonly 
disowned.* 

For  some  time  after.  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  guning  tne  quaufioa* 
tions  requisite  for  future  eminence.  How -often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  ha 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not.  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  becama 
a  professed  author  ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708) 

groduced  "The  Sentiments  of  a  Chur^t-ol- 
Ingland  Man  ;**  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  undsr 
the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  the  *' ArmmHmt 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  ma  D^ 
fence  of  the  **  Sacramental  Test." 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-Englaiid 
Man  "  is  written  with  great  coolness,  DKMara- 
tion,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "  A  rgtimtmt 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  hap|»y 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  desenrea 
to  be  selected : 

"If  Christiamty  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  fiee-thmkers,  the  strong  reasooflta^ 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  ahia  to 
find  another  subiect  so  calculated,  w  all  ponts, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  won 
derful  productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprivad 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  lailleiy  aad 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  theieiDM 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themsalfoa, 
upon  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  cosa* 
plaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  amonff  Oi^ 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  penaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  evar 
have  suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  fiw  a 
philosopher,  if  the  mexhaustible  stock  of  Chria* 
tianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  thsm 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  tiuroorii 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  producea^  TiumI 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  sabjod 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  wnteci 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  ao^ 
ployed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  havo 
immediately  sunk  into  siUnce  and  oblivion."    . 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  haid  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  proper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  publidied 
under  the  name  of^**  Bickerstafi,"  mduced  Steele^ 
when  he  projected  "The  Tatler,"  to  aasuma  aa 

*  8«e  8hertdau*s  Life,  sdit.  1184,  p.  fOS',  whw*  MO 
some  remarks  oa  this  pssMffe.->E. 


Mribtion  ivbtdi  liad  tli«ftd  J  ftinad  potMeaoD 
ortibe  readei's  noticei 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
the  Advaneement  of  Religion,"  addnssed  to 
Lady  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindncM  it  is  not 
unUkdy  that  he  waa  advanced  to  hie  benefices. 
To  this  praject,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
feity  of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprigbtUness 
mad  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like 
Bany  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractica- 
ble yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
Hal,  Goneordp  and  perseverance,  than  a  view 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  **  A  Vindication 
of  BickerstaflT;"  and  an  explanation  of  "An  An- 
cMit  Prophecy,'*  part  written  after  the  facts,  and 
tibe  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  ex- 
cite amaiement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Ctueen  for  a 
reniisaion  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  tiM  Irish  Clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
nconrse  to  Mr.  Harlcy,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioDed  as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
laat  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
lato  with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had 
Mfiiaed  has  never  been  told  ;  what  he  had  suf> 
fered  was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bish- 
opric by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpc,  whom  he 
deeeribesas  *'  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate," 
and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwaxds  "  suing 
for  pardon.'* 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  ^lad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  made  z.  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ftcnlt  to  excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have- been  tormea ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  **  Brothers." 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
ffito  tory,  he  conversed  indiscriminately  with  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend  of  Steele ;  who, 
m  the  "Tatler."  which  be^n  in  April,  1709. 
confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immcrging  into  politi- 
eal  controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
••The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  munt  be  very  unskilful  if  he  doi^s 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.*^ 

He  wrote  in  tiie  year  1 7 1 1 ,  a  "  Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  parliament,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 

*  Mr.  Sherklaiit  however,  bbjb,  that  Addisun^a  lam 
Whic  Examiner  waa  published  Oct.  1*2,  171 1 }  and  SwiU^fi 
flrM  Examiner,  oa  cbe  10th  of  the  rollowlng  Novtmber. 


hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  leal,  and  rtife 
the  expectations,  of  each  oUier.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losmg 
opportunities  ;  that  suflicient  use  was  not  made 
of  the  ardour  of  the  nation ;  they  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  e&rts ;  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismie- 
sion  of  the  rest,  of  those  wnom  they  considered 
as  public  robbere. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the 
Ctueen,  or  by  Hariey.  The  Ctueen  was  proba- 
bly slow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Hariey 
was  slow,  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  convenience ;  and 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  which  he  should  employ  it ;  foroed 
to  f^tif]^  to  a  certain  degree  the  tones  who  anp- 
ported  mm,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcile- 
ment  to  tlie  whigs  utteny  desperate,  he  coito- 
sponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  sn^ 
cession  undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  did  nothinff ;  and,  with  the  fate  ^a  double 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  poww,  but  kept  his  ene- 


mies. 


Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  "  October  Club ;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  ouicken  the  tardiness  of  Hailey,  whom  ne  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  move.  Hariey,  who  was  peihape  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  mora  alow  bv  ine- 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  diUtori- 
ness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  appUnded 
in  himself  as  politic 

Without  the  tones,  however,  nothing  coold  be 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ter, if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  waa  to  be  pUo* 
siblv  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  ••  Fjrapo- 
sal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaimng 
the  English  Tongne,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Eari  St 
Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  langoaj^ea,  and  without  any 
accurate  inquiry  into  Hm  history  of  other  tongueai 
The  certainty  and  sUbility  which,  contrary  to  all 
experience,  he  thinks  attamable,  ne  propoeea  to 
secura  by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decreea 
of  which,  everv  man  would  have  been  willing^ 
and  many  would  have  beea  proud,  to  disobey ; 
and  whicn.  being  renewed  by  successive  elec- 
tions, would  in^a  short  tune  have  diffiued  from 
itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  xenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  pubUshed  (1718)  the  "Condnct 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the  parliament  as- 
sembled. The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  na^ 
tion  to  a  peace ;  ana  never  had  any  writer  more 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  amneed 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  proceaeionB^  and 
looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and  hie 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  Eng- 
land the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confounded 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
'*  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millione  de- 
stroyed," to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandiM  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves ; 
that  we  had  been  bribinff  our  netghboura  to  fight 
their  own  qnarrd ;  ana  that  among  our  en^ 
mies  we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  wfaieh  ibm 
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then  fint  infimned,  that  the 
onnecaasaiilT  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
Marlborou^ :  and  that  it  would  have  been  con* 
turned  without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued 
his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
commission  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
mefiectnal  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
who  refused  the  seaL 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  "is 
received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient"  The 
power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  tnen 
combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
boasted,  that,  between  November  and  January, 
•leven  thousand  were  sold ;  a  great  number  at 
that  time,  when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It  fur- 
nished arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate^  smd  materials  for  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder- 
working pamphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
fees  that  its  emcac^r  was  supplied  by  the  passions 
of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  band 
that  produced  them.  .«.«. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  « Reflec- 
tions on  the  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  carries  on 
the  design  of  his  *<  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
shows  how  httle  re^rd  in  that  negotiation  had 
been  shown  to  the  mtcrest  of  England,  and  how 
much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  do- 
numded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
of  Samm's  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
which  Bomet  nublished  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  toe  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
who  seems  to  have  disliked  tne  bishop  with 
something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats 
him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 
loiosoU. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
snpposed  confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 
trentad  by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
the  respect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
crestness:  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
nini,  eonsidcrod  himself  as  having  fortune  in 
his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations,  remon- 
stnnees,  crowded  about  him ;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  employ- 
BHOt  ibr  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In 
sssisthiy  those  who  addressed  him,  he  repre- 
sents hnnsdf  as  sufliciently  diligent ;  and  de- 
sirss  to  have  others  believe,  what  he  probably 
believed  himself,  that  by  his  interposition  many 
wfaigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and 
Coagreve^  were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
every  msn  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
petitKAS  ii^ch  be  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
necessarily  oSend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 
pnfisrenoe^ven  to  one  afibrds  all  the  rest  reason 
ibr  eoraplamt.  ''  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
■aid  Louis  XIV.  *<  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 
tflaled,  and  one  nngrat^ul." 

Moch  has  been  said  of  th0*e<}uality  and  inde- 
peodenoe  wiuch  he  preserved  m  his  conversa- 
titm  with  the  niaisters,  of  the  frankness  of  his 


remonstrances,  and  the  familiaiity  of  Us  fnni-- 
ship.  In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  SBagl* 
incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  of 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  mete 
servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  sufllering  his 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  affgranmze  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of  the 
conmiuoity  there  is  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  intes» 
val,  may  properiy  accept  the  invitation;  bat 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by 
magnanimitv,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  wliile  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant 
eminently  skilful  may  be  sauoy ;  but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  diildish  freedom,  to  which  be 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his 
better  oualities. 

His  oisinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men*, 
tioned  ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantic  and  superflnoiia. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va^ 
cant,  must  be  given^  away ;  and  the  friends  ol 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualifice- 
tion,  reasonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted 
(1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  the  best  pte- 
fcrment  that  his  friends  could  venture*^  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  *'  Tale  of  a  Tob^** 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent  aiM 
indignation  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an 
Cn^ish  cathcdraL 

He  refiised,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord. 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  a  thousand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  Clueen's  death,  and  which  he 
reaigned,  as  he  says  himself^  "  imiUa  gemem, 
with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of^his  visits,  his  walks,  his  inter- 
views  with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  seiw . 
vant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have^ 
however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  find- 
ing frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  hsB 
been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  ia 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  In 
fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  thouffh  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  life  of  bustle,  me  wish  for  a  life  of  ease 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtamed  it ;  but  he  was  not  8u£> 
fered  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  ho  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might 
reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke^ 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevo* 


*  Thif  emphatic  word  has  not  escaped  the  waicMVll 
eye  of  Dr.  Warton,  who  has  plaec4  a  noiu  btne  at  It^O. 
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fence,  which  every  day  increased,  and  which 
Bolin^broke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swifl  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
both  departed  discontented ;  he  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud 
was  irreconcileaole :  he  told  them  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered 
that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 
the  ministry,  Swifl  had  published,  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  (1714,)  *'The  public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs,"  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  pamphlet 
for  which  .Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Swifl  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled 
to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  thi^  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
in  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
that,  resolving  "  not  to  bci  oflfended  with  impu- 
nity,** the  Scotch  Lords,  in  a  body,  demanoed 
an  audience  of  the  Ctueen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  ho  relates,  *< secured  by  a  sleight;"  of  what 
kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
tiieir  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whics, 
that  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularly  by  two 
men;  aflerwaros  of  great  note,  Aislabio  and 
Walpole. 

Bolt,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
and  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired 
about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Free  Thoughts  on  tne  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Clueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  torv  politics :  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  nimself  in 
unenvied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  different, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  thev  speak  of  different 
times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received 
with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession  ;  and 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  ut  the  time 
when,  afler  the  Clueen*s  death,  he  became  a  set- 
tled resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
tome  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  sd  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 
party,  and  the  intri^es  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 
his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  aea  fhictuatea 


awhile  when  the  storm  his  eetMd.  Hefhentan 
filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  atteniptSb 
relating  to  the  "  Change  of  the  Ministers,"  and 
"the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  said  to  have  written  a  "  History  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Clueen  Anne,"  which  he  began  in 
her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  af^er  his 
death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King. 
A  book  under  that  title  was  published,  wiu 
Swi(l*s  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corre- 
spond with  the  notion^  that  I  had  formed  of  it, 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  beard  between 
the  Eari  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Le^is. 

Swifl  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced 
Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  time, 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gra- 
dually frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 
of  learning,  among  tlie  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  lent  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  oflen  dined,  at  a  stated  prices, 
with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clen^yman  of  his  cathedral, 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this 
frugal  mode  or  living,  he  was  first  disposed  by 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracteJ, 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumu- 
lating money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
sufieired  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity; 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that 
he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  witbovt 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  in* 
quired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or 
his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he 
was  privately  marricKi  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
change  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  they  lived  in  dift 
ferent  houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swifl  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  eajrs 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ever 
afterwards  togt^ther  without  a  third  person." 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  jmvate 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends; 
till,  about  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re- 
commended to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse- 
quently the  improvement,  of  their  manufactilre. 
For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  surely  a  itatural  right,  and  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion.— 
But  to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce  thb  rigfa^ 
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appeared  m  eriniinal  to  tlioea  who  had  an  fai- 
terest  in  Uio  English  trade,  that  the  printer  wu 
imprisoned ;  and^  as  Hawkeeworth  jmdy  ob- 
serrefi,  the  attention  of  the  poblic  beinff  by  this 
outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  the  prc^ 
posal,  the  author  was  by  consequence  made 
popular. 

In  I7S3  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigfa,  a  woman 
made  unhappy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
iffnominiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently discussed^  and  whose  liistory  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a 
younj^  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Docanus 
the  dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
letters,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instruct- 
ing ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
grew  fond  of  his  person.  Swift  was  then  about 
forty-seven,  at  an  ago  when  vanity  is  strongly 
excited  by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young 
woman.  If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have 
chei'ked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
gratify,  recourse  mnst  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
which  he  so  much  despised,  ^  men  are  but  men :" 
perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
own  mind,  and,  as  he  renreients  himself  was 
undetermined.  Fur  his  admission  of  her  court- 
ship, and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be 
found  than  that  he  delayed  a  disaffreeable  dis- 
covery from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate 
bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable 
moment  She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
died  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered  by  her 
will  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed 
his  love.  The  oflect  of  the  publication  upon  the 
Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

'*  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
were  grcatfy  shocked  and  distressed  (though  it 
may  be  difrercntly)  upon  tliis  occasion.  T*he 
Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Irdand,  Ibr 
about  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
thoughts,  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And 
Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
owner)  to  the  nouse  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 
good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  s^ 
always  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
informer  often  saw  her ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  rdieve, 
support,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

*<  One  little  incident  he  told  me  on  that  occa^ 
sion,  I  think,  I  shall  never  forget  As  her  friend 
was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  well 
beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
day  that  some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  sitnation ;  and 
as  the  poem  of  *  Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  waa 
then  the  general  tonic  of  conversation,  ona  of 
them  said,  <  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  eoi- 
traordinaiy  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson 
smiled,  and  answered,  *that  she  thowht  that 
point  not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  weUT  known 
the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influenee 
was  made  by  the  *'Drapier's  Letters"  hi  1794^ 
One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  hi  Stafibid> 
shire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapaeioa&  had,  as 
is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  DutchMS  oTMunfter, 
obtained  a  patent,  empowerinff  him  to  ooin  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousana  Dounda  df  hi^ 
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penoe  and  fiuthingi  ibr  the  kingdom  of  Inlaadi 
m  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  «n- 
barrassing  scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  sothatitwaa 
poesible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  pieea 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  sinhonsa 
could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  hia 
money  without  change. 

The  proiect  was  therefore  plausible.  Tha 
scarcity,  wnich  was  already  great,  Wood  took 
care  to  make  ffreater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ir^nd  ;  when  Swifl,  find- 
ing that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormooa 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  fully  of  receiving,  and  tbsr 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  givins,  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  thud  part  elite 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  waa 
universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ir^ 
land  considered  resistance  to  tne  Kins's  patent 
as  hk^ly  criminal :  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief^Jnstice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  tha 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  tne  jury  nine 
times,  tul  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were 
frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drajiier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  Uie  giand 
jury  to  fand  Uie  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  pti^lished 
a  proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
for  discovering  the  autmir  of  the  Fourth  Letter. 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  yrho  transcnbed  tha 
paper.  Tho  man,  immediately  aflter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the 
nouso,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  tha 
next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  botrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  tho  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house;  "for," 
said  he,  "  I  know  that  mv  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  unll  not  bear,  out  or  fear,  either  your  inso- 
lence or  negligence.*'  The  man  excused  hia 
fault  with  gnat  submission,  and  begged  that  ha 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  whim  it  waa  in 
hia  power  to  endan|[er  his  master:  but  tfie  Dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  fhrtiier 
notice  of^hun,  till  tho  term  of  the  informatiofi  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  hia 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  hia 
intention,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their 
feOow-aervant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  bnder; 
but  that  his  intearity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
nay,  verger  of  st  Patrick's ;  an  ofiker  whoaa 
income  waa  between  thirty  and  forty  ponnda  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  waa  known  from  this  time  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "The  Dean."  He  was  honoured  by 
tha  populace  aa  the  champAon,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duimtioiii 
scarcely  any  man  has  eve^  enjoyed  withoot 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

Ha  waa  from  this  important  year  the  orada 
of  tha  tradars^  and  tha  idol  of  tha  rabble,  and  hj 
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eomeqatica  wmm  temd  and  eomted  by  lU  to 
whom  the  kindneM  of  the  tnden  or  the  popu* 
lane  was  neceAMrr.  The  Dimpier  wu  a  i^ ; 
theDrapierwasannlth;  and  whicfa  way  Boerer 
th«  eve  or  the  ear  waa  turned,  aome  tokena  were 
found  of  the  nation^a  mtitiide  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  waa  indeed  great ;  be  had  reaciied 
Ireland  from  a  very  oppreaaiTe  and  predatoiy 
mvasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  be  nad  gain- 
ed he  waa  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  foiward 
and  sealona  on  every  occaaian  where  ue  public 
intereat  waa  ^ppoaed  to  be  inTolved.  Nor  did 
he  nnich  acniple  to  boaat  hia  inflnenee ;  for  when, 
upon  aome  atiempta  to  regulate  the  coin,  Aidb- 
bi9hop  Boulter,  then  one  of  the  juaticea,  aecnaed 
him  of  ezaeperating  tbe  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  by  aayiog,  "If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger, 
they  would  hiave  torn  you  to  piecea." 

But  the  plraaore  of  popularity  waa  aoon  in- 
temipted  by  domeatic  miacry.  Mra.  Johnaon, 
whose  conTeraation  waa  to  him  the  great  aoftener 
of  the  ilia  of  life,  began  in  tbe  year  of  the  Dm* 
pior*a  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  yeara  after- 
wards waa  ao  wasted  with  sickneaa,  that  her  r»> 
covory  waa  conaidered  aa  hopdeam 

Swift  waa  then  in  England,  and  had  been  in- 
vited by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pasa  the  winter 
with  hnn  in  France,  but  thia  call  of  calamity 
hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhapa  hia 
presence  contributed  to  reatora  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  ao  mudi  at  eaae,  that  (1727)  ha 
returned  to  England ;  where  he  collected  three 
Tolumea  of  ^tiacellaniea  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  quemloua  and  apokgeticaJ 
Preface. 

Thia  important  year  aent  Ekewiae  into  the 
world  **Gulliver*a  Trarela;**  a  production  ao 
new  and  atrange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaie- 
mont.  It  waa  received  with  auch  aridity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  waa  raiaed  before 
the  second  could  be  made ;  it  waa  read  by  the 
hi^  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate. — 
Criticiam  waa  for  a  while  loat  in  wonder:  no 
niloa  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ton  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  resularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  plflasuro  was  ttmt  wnich 
describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which 

Sve  most  diaguat  muat  bo  the  history  of  tbe 
Duyhnhnma. 

While  Swift  waa  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
his  new  work,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  ho  kissed  the  hands  of  the  now  King 
and  Ctucen  three  days  after  their  acceasion. 

By  the  Clueen.  when  she  waa  princeaa,  he  had 
been  treated  witn  aome  distinction,  and  waa  well 
received  by  her  in  her  exaltation ;  but  whether 
ahe  save  nopea  which  ahe  never  took  care  to 
iuitialy,  or  he  formed  expectationa  which  ahe 
never  meant  to  raiao,  the  event  waa,  diat  he 
alwaya  aftorwarda  thou^t  on  her  with  malevo- 
lence, and  particulariy  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promiae  of  aome  medala  which  ahe  en- 
gaged to  aend  him. 

I  know  not  whether  ahe  had  not,  in  her  tuni, 
aome  reaaon  for  complaint  A  letter  waa  aent 
her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenioua  Iriab- 
^"^oman,  who  waa  then  begging  aubacriptiona  for 
her  poema.    To  thia  letter  waa  aubacribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  baa  an  th0  appcaraocM  a^ 
hia  diction  and  aentimanta:  but  it  waa  not 
written  in  hia  hand,  and  had  aome  little  impro- 
prietiea.  When  ha  waa  charged  with  thia  letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  tbe  inaccuraciea,  and  urged  the 
improbabilitT  of  the  accuaation,  but  never  denied 
it :  he  shufilea  between  cowardice  and  varacityt 
and  talka  big  when  he  aaya  nothm^* 

He  aeema  deairoua  enough  of  reooromcncing 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  Co  gain  the  kindneaa 
of  Mra.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Ma- 
aham  had  performed  in  former  times:  but  hia 
fiatlrriea  were,  like  those  of  other  wita,  unauo- 
ceaafiil ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  inunortality. 

He  was  aeiied,  not  long  afterwarda,  by  a  fit 
of  giddineas,  and  again  nemrd  of  the  aicknett 
anddaneer  of  Mra,  Johnson.  He  then  left  the 
houae  or  Fape^  aa  it  aeema,  with  very  little 
ccrcuMny,  finding  **that  twoaick  ftienoa  can- 
not live  together;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  hnnself  at  Cheater. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  aorrow :  poor  Stella 
waa  ainking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  Ian- 
guiahing  decay  of  about  two  montha,  died  in 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  S8,  172S. 
How  much  he  wished  her  Ufe,  hia  papera  show  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  moat,  aggravated  by  the 
consciouaneaa  that  himaetf  had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleaaing^  the greatcat 
external  advantagea  that  woman  can  desire  or 
poasesa,  were  folal  to  \he  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  ahe  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
waa,  aa  Delany  obeenrea,  fond  of  sin^Iarity, 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happmeas  for 
hiiwaeli^  diff*erent  firom  the  general  course  of 
Uungp  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the 
time  of  her  arriyal  in  Ireland  he  seema  resolved 
to  keep  her  in  hia  power,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  match  auffiaentJy  advantageous,  by  ac- 
cumulating unreaaonable  demands,  and  prescrib- 
ing conditiona  that  could  not  be  poformcd. 
while  she  waa  al  her  own  dispoaal  fie  did  not 
consider  hia  poeaesaionas  seoure;  resentment, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  acparate  them ;  he 
was  therefore  resolved  to  make  "  assurance 
double  sure.'*  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a 


vate  inarria^  to  which  te  Aad  annexed  the  ex- 
pectation or  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friend- 
ship without  the  uneaainesa  of  conjugal  restraint. 
But  with  thia  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ; 
she  never  was  treated  aa  a  wife,  and  to  the 
worid  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress. 
She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
depriyation  of  hia  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when 
he  ofifered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  '*  it  was  too 
late."  She  then  gaye  up  heraelf  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him, 
by  whom  ahe  waa  in  the  highest  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  thia  eccentric  ten- 
demeaa,  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  vio* 
lated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  waa  a  lover : 
hia  teatimony  may  be  auspectod.  Delany  ana 
the  Iriah  aaw  with  Swift's  eyea,  and  therefiira 


*  It  ia  but  fuaticA  lo  the  Dean*B  memorv  to  raibr  lo  Mr. 
Shcrklan**  oaftnee  of  him  (Vom  this  eaarft.  8m  iha 
"  LUb  of  8wtt,*«  pu  tf&— R. 
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■dd  little  confirmation.  That  ahe  was  virtaoos, 
beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  Tery  high  degree, 
such  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it 
Tery  probable ;  but  she  had  not  much  literature, 
ibr  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  and 
of  her  wit  so  loudly  Taunted,  the  smart  sayings 
whidi  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afibrd  no 
splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swifl's  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
her  Marria^"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther his  opmion  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
plicitly to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  general 
thougnts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits, 
a  Tery  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  Tery  little  Tirtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local :  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and  De- 
lany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
sigh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  ahnost 
despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  winhcd  to  Ti'sit 
England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ;  **  but  if  not,'* 
says  he,  "  we  must  part,  as  all  hun^an  beings 
have  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  beneTolonce  was 
cmitracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
he  always  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
stowed one  stricture  upon  Bcttesworth,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
from  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  universal  contempL  Bcttes- 
worth, enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to 
Swift  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,**  answered 
he,  "  I  was  in  my  youth  acouainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposition  to  satire, 
advised  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
the  author  of  this  paper  7*  I  should  tell  him  tnat 
I  was  not  the  author  ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Bettesworth,  tliat  1  am  not  the  author  of 
theee  lines.'* 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
tion of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  Init  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied 
themselves  in  the  Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  parliament,  that  Swift  had  depriTed 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 
beneficence.  He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be 
lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  shil- 
lings, I  think,  to  fiTe  jHMmds.    He  took  no  in- 


terest, and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant  s 
but  he  required  that  the  day  of  pmmised  pay- 
ment should  be  exactly  kept.  A  8<;vere  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for  transac- 
tions with  the  poor  ;  llie  day  was  often  broken, 
and  tlie  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  out  for  this  Swift  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dered his  debtors  to  be  suecL  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character  ;  what  then  was  likely 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  caldipoU 
under  the  appearance  of  charily  ?  The  clamour 
against  him  was  loud,  and  tlie  resentment  of 
the  populace  outrageous;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  fially  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  the  poor.*^ 

His  asperity  continually  increasing,  con- 
demned hjin  to  solitude ;  and  his  resentjnent  oi 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  women  of  elegance,  often  visited 
him  ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willin^y  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  them  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle :"  he  tliought 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  neccss;irv  to  himself.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  diflicult  or  dan^rous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligcnL  The 
love  of  ease  is  alviTiys  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  temptation  to  petty  amusements  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  appliiud<HJ ;  and  sudi  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  j>n)baL>ly  sincere.  He  that  is 
much  f1atlcrc«l  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself  | 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  7 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  diflicult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  severe,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  **  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  uid  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  tliought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  cjireful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  mcaL  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expoctatioii 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  mieht  please  themselves  with 
iheir  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
poweitul  for  his  kindness;  he  would  refuse  a 
Dottlp  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
wj^TC  he  cannot  drink. 

.-'Having  thus  excluded  cnuTersation  and  d^ 
sisted  from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
solution Or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in 
his  later  years ;   his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nei- 


•  This  account  Is  cnntradietitd  bjr  Mr.  Bheridsn, 
wkh  great  warmth  amena,  from  hlNown  knowledfa,  i 
there  was  not  one  ayllable  of  truth  in  this  wliole  acet 
from  the  beginniaff  to  the  end.    See  **  Lift  of  Sfrtfl." 
eafc.I784,p.5a8H--lt. 
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ther  renovated  by  diMoane  nor  ineieaaed  by 
mding,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  atiaat 
his  aneer  was  heightened  into  madneee.    / 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  h/ynA^ 
lished,  which  had  been  the  production  of  far' 
mer  vean;  "Polite  Ckmversationy"  which  ap- 
pearecl  in  1738.  The  "  Directions  for  ServnnU" 
was  printed  eoon  after  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
ami,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
things,  busy  with  minute  ooeurrenoea.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed :  for  such  a  mun- 
her  of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem- 
bled by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  thiit 
lepil  guaidians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction,  His 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fotuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  leet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflanunation  in 
his  left  eye,  whicli  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
9f[g,  with  biles  in  other  parts:  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  noi  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  la^t  subsided,  and  a  short  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
physician  and  bis  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  mto  a  lethargic 
stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  Tear  of  total  silence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  tne  SOth  of  November, 
tiild  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
he  answered  "It  is  all  folly ;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone.** 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoko 
now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  bis  seventy-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
just  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their  effects.  In 
the  reign  of  dueen  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  oon- 
tesscd  to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
vrith  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  nn- 
Mt  to  resist.  ^  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  **  was  his  debtor.**  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that 
they  may  dale  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
tau|{ht  uiem  first  to  know  their  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and  ^ve  them 
spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
•ubiects,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
tnaaing  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those 
rights  which  they  have  at  last  estsblished.  Nor 
can  they  be  chai^ged  with  ingratitude  to  their  be- 


nefactor;  forChey  rafcrencedhiBMagiiavdiui 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  difierent  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  Hie 
*<  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  iwiemhUnce  to  hi* 
other  pieceiL  It  exhibits  a  vehemeiiee  and  rapid- 
ity of  mdind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  viva- 
city of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwads  never  poe- 
seraed  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  (tis- 
tinctand  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rsther  trickles  than 
fiows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  ssidi 
is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  eeem  to  be 
received  rather  by  necesiiity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  stiic- 
turos  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  thst  sole- 
cisms can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentenoes  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarraesroont  in  the  complicatioB  of  hie 
clauaee,  an]^  tnconsequmoe  in  his  connexions,  or 
abruptness  m  his  transitions. 

Hie  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thought^ 
which  are  never  subtilized  h^  nice  disquisitiona, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitiooe  sentencee,  or  variegated  by  far^sought 
learning:  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he 
exeites  neither  suipriee  nor  admirstion ;  he  al- 
wavB  qndentands  himself^  and  his  reader  always 
understands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  pnyious  knowled^ ;  it  will  be  eofiicient 
that  be  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  rcouired  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profunoities :  his  pas- 
sage is  alwa3r8  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground, 
without  aspenties,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it 

u  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  at- 


tained he  deserves  praise.  For  purposes  merely 
didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  but 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
sjre  Buflered  to  lie  negleqted  it  makes  no  provi- 
akm ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated 
with  the  yvhi^B ;  but  be  deeorted  them  when  they 
deeerted  their  principles,  yet  without  running 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  thioudlK 
out  his  lifo  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he 
assigns  to  the  "  Chprch-of-Enffland  Man,**  of 
thinking  oommonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state 
and  with  the  tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he 
desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained  the  ho- 
nour, of  the  clergy ;  of  the.  dissenters  he  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  tne  toleration,  but  he  c^poeed; 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentivsL. 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  church  with 
exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delanjr,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  oat 
in  repairs^  uian  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  bischoir  he  was  emi* 
nently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor 
understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  siogeie 
were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
teetioioi^  ofskilfiil  judges. 
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hi  hb  ehitrch  he  rMtored  the  nrndice  of 
weekW  communion,  «nd  dntributad  the  eacrm- 
mentaJ  elemmta  in  the  roost  eolemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
every  morning,  preached  commonlT  in  his  turn, 
and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might 
■oC  he  neglijrenilj  performed. 

He  TtmA  the  service  ^  rather  with  a  stnm^, 
nervous  voice,  than  in  a  sracefnl  manner ;  hts 
vniee  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than 
harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  deriral  state  with  hope 
to  ^Tcol  in  preaching;  ;  hut  complained,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  political  controvpreies,  "  he  enuld 
onlv  preach  pnmphlcts.*'  This  censure  of  him- 
sH(  if  jndjnnent  he  made  from  those  sennons 
whirh  have  been  printerl,  was  uiiroajionably 
spvpre. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
s  irroat  measure  froiA  his  dread  of  hyporrisy: 
instead  r^  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  deiighted 
in  seeming  worse  than  be  was.  He  went  in 
I  .ondon  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
at  church  :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
momin|f  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  it  He  wss  not  only  careful  to  hide  the 
good  which  he  did,  hut  wiilinrly  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mi%hievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
jnstlv  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommen- 
dations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  ho  washed  himself  with  oriental 
scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softttned  hy  any  app^mrance  of  gaycty.  He 
stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  hifi  domestics  he  was  naturally  ron^ ;  and 
a  man  ofri/i;orous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
minute  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
have  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
nortant  occasions,  is  no  great  miti^tion  :  bene- 
faction can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
isperpetuaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
others.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
Rarl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
mom,  "Thai  man  hai",  since  we  sat  at  table, 
committed  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were.  Lord  Orror}',  from  whom  I  heard  the  stonr, 
had  not  been  attcntivo  enough  to  discover.  My 
number  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  liis  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
offensive  parsimony,  without  disguise  orapology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitnal,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
at  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  sufRred  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  bj  in- 
clination, but  libeiml  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
Cirpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accnmo- 
tions  be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhapa  appear,  that 
he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
Mm«thing  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring his  successors,  but  left  both  Laraoor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
-  **Wilh  all  this  talk  of  his  eovotousnaas  and  ge- 


nerosity, it  shonld  be  remembend  that  ht-VM 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  waa  aal 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  meed  with  tendeib 
ness  or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness  t  so  that  ttaosa  who 
were  fed  by  hbn  eould  haidly  lov«  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  bat  €■• 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  hi 
a  manner  peculiar  to  hinmelf,  without  sufiiciantly 
considering  that  sincularit^,  as  it  implies  a  ooo* 
tempt  of  the  ^neral  practice,  is  a  kmd  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peciiiif 
habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  amy 
afford  a  specimen. 

**  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  ilUnature.--^is  so  oddj 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facta.  1*11 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  nead.  'Om 
evening^  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  kmiw 
how  intimatoly  we  were  all  aequainte^  On  mt 
coming  in,  *  Heydey,  ^endemen^  (says  the  Do^ 
tor,'  what*s  the'  meaning  of  th»  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  areia 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  7^-^ 
*  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  ef 
them.' — 'Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  wdl 
as  I  do  might  believe  yoo.  But  since  yon  an 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  yoo,  I  aui^ 
pose.' — *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supp^  already.* 
— *  Supped  already !  that's  impoasmle  f  why  oia 
not  eigtit  o'clock  yet — ^Thafa  very  strange ;  tat 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  soni0QlitfM| 
for  you. — Let  me  see,  what  shonia  I  have  hmHi 
A  couple  of  lobsters ;  ay,  that  would  havado^ 
veiy  wt'll ;  two  shillings-starts,  a  shilKnr ;  ^ilfi 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  SiMKh 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  timeoiuy 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — *Ivo,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — 'But  i£foM 
had  supped  witli  me,  as  in  all  reason  yon  oqilit 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  diank  mm 
me.— *A  bottle  of  wine,  two  ehillinga  two  ^sd 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just  two  and  sui- 
pence  a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  haU^ 
crown  for  yon,  and  there's  another  for  yon,  9^ 
for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.' — ^This  was  all  said  ana  done  with  kw 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  i|iita 
of  every  thing  we  could  aay  to  the  contraiyi  k» 
actually  obliged  ns  to  take  the  monev.** 

In  the  interoourso  of  familiar  life,  he  iiida|gM 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  aarcaain,  tanA 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  lioentioaaiMBa  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  Cha 
potulanoe  of  his  frolici,  was  resented  or  f^ 
pressed.  He  piedununated  over  his  oumpaiiMM 
with  very  hign  ascendency,  and  probably  wooM 
bear  none  over  whrnn  he  could  not  predonriiialBi' 
To  give  him  advice,  %raa,  in  the  style  of  Ih 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  tb  Urn.* 
This  customary  supertority  soon  ffrew  too  deH' 
cate  for  truth :  ana  Swift,  with  all  Ms  peuatm'' 
tion,  allowed  nimself  to  be  delighted 
flattery.  > 

On  all  oommoB  oeeamons,  he  babkoally  i 
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«  itjle  of  arroianee,  and  dictatM  rather  than 

Kiuades.  Thia  authoritative  and  magisterial 
jpMge  he  enected  to  be  received  aa  hie  pe* 
enliar  mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im» 
perioaaneasy  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  aubmissiTe  sufficiently 


He  told  stories  with  great  felicitj,  and  de-i 
lighted  in  doing  what  he  knew  himselrto  do  well ; 
he  was  tbersfore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  listeneri  and  told  the  same  talea 
toooftoo. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occaaiona, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conversation  what  appcam  so  frequently  in 
his  letters,  an  afiectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sou|[ht  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
^mes  which  custom  has  est&Ushed  as  the  bai^ 
riera  between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
Thia  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himsdf 
and  his  admireni  termed  greatness  ofsouL  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  Gold  any  thing  by  coui^ 
tesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  ^  He  that  encroaches 
on  anothei's  dignity  puts  himself  in  bis  power ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  oonaescenaion. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afibrd  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  nnsatiafied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fee* 
tidiaua,  arrogant  and  mali^ant;  he  scarcely 
sjieaka  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamenta- 
tMms,  or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angiy  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  b^ 
tween  him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  ana  Gay,  had  engroased 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mvikind; 
that  their  merits  SkXA  the  worid,  or  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
volved in  flarkness,  and  ahade  the  picture  with 
aullen  emulation. 

When  the  Glueen*s  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
landj  he  mi^t  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  im- 

rortant  employment,  and  splendid  friendships ; 
ut  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first 
were  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  uselcMW.  But  quenilousness  was  now  grown 
hsiNtual,  and  he  cned  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  feeL  Hit  reiterated  wailinga  per- 
aqaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing 


eomplaining. 

Tne  greatest  difficulty  thot  occurs,  in  analys- 
ing his  diaracter,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas 
frmn  which  almost  every  other  mind  uirinks 


withdlsgnst  Theideaa  ofpleoraM,ev«iw&eii 
criminal^mar^Milicittheimaffination;  but  what 
has  disease,  aefbrmity,  and  fiuh,  upon  which  the 
thoughts  can  be  altured  to  dwell  7  Ddanyis 
wiUing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  nmeh 
tainted  with  thb  groea  corruption  befiwe  hia  Umg 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he  do* 
gradee  hia  henK  by  makina  him  at  fifW-nine  the 
pu|Hl  of  tnrpitoae^  and  liabfa  to  the  malignant  in^ 
flnence  of  an  aseaodant  mind.  But  the  truth  is,- 
that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahooa  b^bre 
the  visit;  and  he  that  had  fiurmed  those  images 
had  nodnng  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  hoe  givea  the  chaiacter  of  Swift  as  ho 
exhibits  himssUT  to  my  perceptioQ ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  anew  faom  better.  Dr. 
Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  deaciibeB  Ub 
to  Lo^  Orrery  i]nrth(»!»  terms : 

"  My  Liord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  ngo- 
lar,  peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
wavs  intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rigntly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instance^ 
and  salutary  even  when  it  ia  most  ofiensive; 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his 
fiddib^  in  friendahip  ^  his  sincere  love  and  ««1 
for  re&i^on ;  his  ujinghtness  in  making  ri^ht  re- 
solutiona^  and  his  steadiness  in  aAenng  to 
them :  hxa  care  of  hia  church,  ita  choir,  its  eoo» 
nomy,  and  its  income ;  hia  attention  to  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  stjrle;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
soccesaors.  prsferabljr  to  his  own  present  emo- 
luments; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  ver^  various, 
well-devised,  wdl-judged,  andf  extensive  chari- 
tiea,  throughout  his  lira ;  and  his  whole  fortune 
(to  say  niShing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  tho 
same  Chrirtian  purpoaes  at  hia  death ;  charitiea, 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advan- 
tage, or  satis&ction,  of  any  kind  in  this  worid : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humoroiii^ 
aa  wellaa  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soli- 
citing for  &  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  tho 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  of 
Ireland ;  and  hia  felidty  (to  rate  it  no  luglier)  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new 
churches  in  London—* 

**  All  thb  considered,  the  character  of  Ma  Ufii 
win  appear  like  that  of  his  writings:  they  will 
both  Dear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined 
with  the  utmoet  attention,  and  always  discover 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  eveiy  exa^ 
mination. 

"They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  son, 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes ; 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malioe^ 
malij^ity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cioud  or  snUy 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  tbi 
eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

"To  conclude — ^No  man  ever  deserved  battw 
of  any  oountrf  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  ateedr, 
peraevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watcn- 
tul,  and  a  nithfiil  counsellor  |  under  many  ao» 
vere  trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  agnni- 
feet  hasard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune.  '* 

"He  lived  a  bleesing,  he  died  a  beoeftctoi^ 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ira- 
land." 

In  the  poetical  works  oTDe.  Swift  then  ia  not 
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■rodi  upon  which  the  crhie  can  enreiM  fait 
powcn.  They  are  often  hamoioufl.  almoat  al- 
wajfB  light,  and  have  the  qualitiea  which  recom- 
mend such  compoeitione,  eaainets  and  gayety. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author 
intended.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbera 
are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  sel- 
dom occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  re- 
dundant epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
definition  of  a  good  style ;  they  consist  of  '*  pro- 
per words  in  proper  fMaces." 

To  diride  tliis  collection  into  classes,  and  show 
how  some  pieces  are  gross  and  some  are 


would  be  to  tsU  the  reader  what  he  knows  w^ 
ready,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  anlhor 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  otai 
not  to  lus  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said^  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irisk 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thouj^t  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modern.  This  is  not  Uterally  true ;  but  jpeiw 
haps  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  ooi^ 
rowed  so  Uttle,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained 
to  be  considered  at  originaL 
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William  Bhoomb  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as 
is  said,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of 
his  birth  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  mtelligence.  He  was  edu- 
cated upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cancy by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scho- 
larship at  Kinff*s  College :  being  by  this  delay, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 
perannuated, he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College 
Dj  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  be  ob- 
tained a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by 
whom  1  have  formerly  heard  him  described  as  a 
contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unao- 

?uainted  with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation, 
lis  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet  When 
he  had  opoortunities  of  min^rling  with  mankind, 
he  clearea  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
the  great  part  of  his  scholastic  rust 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  **  Iliads**  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
with  Ozell  and  Oldiswortn.  How  the  several 
parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is 
the  tmnnlation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  supe- 
rior, in  Toland*s  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger 
from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
then  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near 
Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "Iliad;"  and  in  the  Tolomes  of 
poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
**  Pope's  MisceUanies,"  many  of  his  eariy  pieces 
were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
connected.  When  the  success  of  the  "Iliad** 
gave  encouragement  to  a  version  of  the  "Gklys- 
■ey,"  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  assistance ;  aikd,  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fenton  and  sight  to  Broome.  Penton's  books 
I  have  enumerated  in  his  life :    to  the  kii  of 


Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleyentL 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  ana  twenty-third^ 
together  with  the  burden  QC|rriting  all  the  notes* 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  eveot 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  nam* 
tion.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly  P<^Nf^ 
was  always  known  ;  he  had  mentioned  the  ■•• 
sistance  of  two  friends  in  his  proposals^  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  nowefw 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  tlm 
coadjutore ;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fan- 
ton  ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  afterwaMs  to  a  new  volume  of  hii 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curioni/ 
after  tne  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburtoo, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  ha 
thought  the  illation  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie  j** 
but  uat  he  was  not  v>le  to  ascertain  theseveral 
shares.  The  intelligence  which.  Dr.  Warborton 
could  not  afford  me  lobtained  from  Mr.  iMngUmf 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  n^ 
sistance  was  three  hundred  pounds  pakl  to  Fan- 
ton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  manv 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends^  whtea 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  paympBC 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  heusaT  { 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope,  in  tM 
notes  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  is  evident,  that,  aocordinr  to  Pop^a  owii 
estimate,  Broome  was  unkiiraly  trnUad.  U 
fimr  books  could  merit  three  hnndred  pounds 
eight  and  all  the  notM»  equivalent  at  watt  IQ 
mur,  had  certainly  a  ri|^t  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  cMisidered  hinudlf  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  §6r  some  time  more  duui 
coldness  between  him  and  his  emntojr^.  fin 
alwaya  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  mncn  a  lonr  of 
money;  and  Pope  pursued  him  whh  avowe4 
hostihty;  fix- he  not  only  named  him  disreqieelii 
fully  in  the  "  Dundad,"  but  quoted  him  mam 
than  once  in  the  "Bathoe."  as  a  profidenit  fai 
the  "  Art  of  Sinking  ;**  ana  in  his  emunsratliM 
of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diaUngniihiii  tag 
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iho  praArand,  he  rednmi  BroonM  tmoQg  '^tlie 
mrrocs  who  rapsat  asothttr^  wonU  in  mch  a 
hoanaockl  tone  asmakes  than  Mem  dMrown." 
I  hare  been  lold  that  they  were  aftennuds  le- 
eoneiled;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  "with- 
out firiendihip. 

He  alterwarde  pabliibed  a  Mieodlany  of 
Poeme,  which  ia  innertad,  with  correctiom,  in 
the  bite  oempilatioii. 

He  never  roee  to  a  very  high  dignitr  in  the 
chordL  He  wae  eome  time  reetor  of  Sturtton 
m  Suffolk,  where  he  enarried  a  wealthy  widow ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kins  visited  Cam- 
bridee  (17S8)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1738)  presented  bv  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulhara  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Masiia  in  Sufiblk,  giren  him  by 
the  Lord  ComwiOlis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 
poetical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
'^Gentleman*!  Me^poine"  under  the  name  of 
Cheeter. 

He  died  at  Bath,  NoTcmber  16,1745,  and  wae 
buried  in  the  AbbcrfChurch. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
thai  he  waa  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  linee  are 
smooth  and  ■onorous,  and  his  dmon  iaeelea 


add  elegant.    Hie  ihymai  ire  eometiBief  tni» 

suitable ;  in  hie  '*  Melancholy,^  he  makes  knmik 

rhyme  to  kiHk  in  one  plaee^  and  to  earth  in 

another.    Thoee  iaults  occur  but  seldom  ;  and 

he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 

fitted  him  for  translation ;   but  in  his  orieinal 

works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busi- 

nees  more  than  invantion.    His  imitationa  are 

eo  apparent,  that  it  ia  a  part  of  his  reader's  em* 

plo^ent  to  recall  the  verses  of  some  fonner 

poeL    Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 

writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 

coneeaJment ;  and  aometimee  he  picks  up  frag^ 

ments  in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  nine  of  pain  ihf  thoughia  beguDa, 
And  make  affllctlona  objecta  of  a  amile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 

of  Glueen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 

I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 

But  ihcMi,  O  Muaa !  whoae  aweet  nenentheaD  Umgfam 
Can  ebann  the  panga  of  death  with  oeaihleea  aong, 
Cao«  aftfif^Nf  plofttea  with  easj  Ihoughtt  btgmU^ 
Make  palna  aoia  tonuraa  objtett  of  a  9miU» 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use- 
less. What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  tor  an  associate,  and  whose 
oo-operatioa  was  conMdered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 
with  this  ludicrous  distich: 


Pope  cams  off  daaa  with  Hobmt  ;  bat  tliay  aay 
Btmmds  mat  befiin,  sadiindljr  awiqa  the  way. 


POPE. 


ALBZAKDca  Pops  was  bom  mLondoHi*  May 
fS,  1688|  of  parents  whose  rank  or  sution  was 
never  ascertained ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  "^aentle  blood ;"  that  his  father  was  of 
a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head  j  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daufi^ter  of 
William  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  beine  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  m 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  thund  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  inherited  what  Be<|QBStratiottt  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  ia  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willixte,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  his  lather  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  tiU  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
dra^  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Pope  was  fWnn  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
through  lus  life  ;f  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 

*  In  Lombard-anvot,  accordUiif  to  Dr.  Waztoo. — C. 
t  TMi'iraskaiaa  waa  aograaf,tbai  ha  eoaauuulf  wort 


peihaps  ended  with  hia  dnldhood.  His  voice^ 
when  ne  waa  young,  was  ao  pleastnA  that  he 
was  called  in  mndness  ''the  little  Nightingale.'' 

Beine  not  sent  eariy  to  school,  he  waa  taught 
to  reacfby  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  woe  seven  or 
eight  yeara  old  beoune  a  lover  of  books.  He 
first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books ; 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  whicn  he  retained 
ereat  excellence  througn  his  whole  life,  though 
Eis  ordinary  huid  waa  not  elegant 

When  he  waa  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Tavemer,  a  Romish  priest, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taoght 
him  the  Gkeek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perusal  of  "  Ogilby*s  Homer"  and 
**  Sandys'  Ovid."  Ogilby'a  assistance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  be  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  "  Ihad,"  that  ^igiish 
j>oetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  tranala- 
tion.  Sandya  very  rarely  attenlpted  original 
eompoeitKMU 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom  hie 
profideney  waa  eonsidemble^  he  waa  lemofed 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and 

alaja,  aa  I  have  been  aaaured  by  a  watermaa  al  Twicfe. 
enliam,  who,  hi  lifliof  him  into  hia  boat,  bad  often  fek 
them.  Bis  method  or  taking  the  air  on  iba  water  waa  to 
hare  a  aedan  chair  la  tha  boat,  in  which  ha  aat  with  iha 
glaaata  downk<—& 


POPE. 


a^n  to  another  school,  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
ner ;  from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse,  and  was  so  delighted  with  thea- 
trical exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  pla^ 
from  **  Ogilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  Tcrses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  tlie  addititm  of  his  master's 
gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  Jie  used  to  represent 
liimsclf  as  having  lost  part  of  what  Tavemer 
had  taught  him  ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twjrford 
he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  1am- 
po4in.  Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  *'  Metamor- 
phoses.*' If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exerdsos,  it  cannot  bo  thought  that  his  loss 
was  grcaL 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he 
lisped  in  numbers;"  and  used  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began  to 
make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  mi^ht 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth." 

About  the  time  bf  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  ))oi)ish  pn«perity,  quitted  his  trade, 
and  retired  to  Biniield  in  Wmdsor  Forest,  with 
alx>ut  twenty  tliousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ing conscientiously  detcnnincd  not  to  entrust  it 
to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  takins:  from 
it  what  his  ex})ense8  required :  and  his  life  was 
long  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
his  son  cume  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old;  and  there 
he  had,  for  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one 
Dcane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  construe  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
a  small  port  of  **  Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
consfHcuously  improved,  a  mmute  account  must 
be  naturally  desired :  but  curiosity  must  be  con- 
tented with  confusea,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
forward to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  wliich  he  completed  with  little 
otlier  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

PI  is  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  con- 
curred by  proposing  subjects,  and  obliginj;^  him 
to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals  ; 
after  which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  would  say,  "  these  are  good  rhymes." 

In  his  perusal  of  the  English  poets  ho  soon 
distinguisncd  the  versification  of  Dryden,  Hiiich 
he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
was  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
instructor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  coflce-houso  which  Dryden  fre- 
quented, and  pleased  himself  with  havmg  seen 
him. 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
genius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dr)'den  could 
have  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  waa 
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paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatneat  of  his 
5'oung  admirer  ? 

Thaeariiest  of  Pope's  productions  is  hit  "Ode 
on  SoUtode,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forwanl 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  m  reading 
and  writing;.  As  ho  read  the  classics,  ho  amuMa 
himself  with  translating  them  ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  >-ersion  of  the  tirst  book  of  "  The  The- 
bais,"  which,  with  some  re\ision,  ho  afterwaida 
published.  He  must  liave  been  at  this  time,  if 
lie  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Drydon's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  handa 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "  Jonuary  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prolomic  of  the  Wife  of  uath,"  into  modem 
English.  He  translated  Ukcwise  the  epistle  of 
**  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect  ;-uid 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  wluch  ho  afteiv 
wards  printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem 
upon  **  Silence,"  after  Rochester's  "  Nothinff.** 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  Uie 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  ox^ 
jrinal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  human 
Ufe  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him- 
self new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him^ 
self  acquainted  nitli  modem  languages ;  and 
removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  lie  mi^it 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
notliing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing he  does  not  appear  to  have  iver  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfidd,  and  deUg^itad 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  atylea 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  princes  oi  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confeeaea, 
"  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."    Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 

great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  fonna 
is  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rata 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  hia 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  dcstroved.  **  AIf 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Qenevieve.  CM*  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  ha 
translated  '<  Tully  on  Old  Age  -^'^  and  that  be- 
sides his  books  of^  poetry  andcnticism,  ho  read 
** Temple's  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  hia  ftti* 
vourite  authors  are  not  known,  apnea n  to  hava 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarioua ;  for 
his  eaxly  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidnee^ 
his  knowledge  of  books. 


POF& 


He  thai  u  plawod  with  UmMlf  cmUt 
gines  that  he  snail  please  othera.  Sir  WiUkun 
Tniniball,  who  haa  been  ambaMador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  sccrelanr  of  stiUta^  when  he 
retired  from  business,  fijLea  his  residenee  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  sis- 
teen,  was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  hhnself.  Chat  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitiouB  of 
splendid  acquaintance;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  neat ;  for^  from  his  6rst 
entrance  into  the  wond,  and  his  entrance  was 
Tery  early,  he  was  admitted  to  iamiliaiity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
eonspicuona. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  lus  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time :  as  they  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiratioo,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Prefiaco,  which  is  both  deeant  and 
learned  in  a  luffh  degree ;  they  were,  nowever, 
not  published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished 
among  the  English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  firom  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  fiiU  share  of  repu- 
tation, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice :  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
in  his  praise,  which  he  was  chamd  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  tbc^  agreed  for 
a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suflfered  nothing  finom  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  last  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  nis  revision :  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  soch  confiaencei 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  liberal 
in  his  alteration^  the  old  scribbler  was  angij  to 
see  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  than  content  from  the  amendment 
of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  him  with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a 
httle  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  nave  learned  notUng  pazw 
ticular  but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  m  a 
tievri^.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of 
amnmng  himsdf  with  poetry  aiM  criticism ;  and 
eometimes  sent  his  nflnomiances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  sucn  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  unwelcome.  Pope^  in  his  turn,  put  Uie 
juvenile  venion  of  '^Statius"  into  his  huids  ror 
correction. 

Their  oorrespondenoe  aflbrded  the  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope%  epistolarv  powers ;  fat 
his  Letters  were  given  by  CfromweU  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas :  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
them  toCurll,  who  inseited  them  in  a  volume  of 
hu  MisoeUames^ 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  oThis  first  encouragerii 
His  re^rd  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 
fiom  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  therefore  wmm  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of 
fome :  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy^ 
like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  ItsJy ;  a 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  md  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and, 
thiniiing  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  ireouent  W  ill's,  a 
coflee-house  on  the  north  side  or  RusseU-street 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 
^  During  this  period  of  his  life  be  was  indefa^ 
tigably  diligent  and  insatiably  curious  ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money  ^  for  expensive 
[Measures ;  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read 
onl^  to  store  his  mind  with  fiicts  and  imsges, 
seising  all  that  lus  authors  prest'Uted  with  undis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  sll  the  fiiculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  styie 
with  another;  and^  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was, 
that  from  Icmrtcen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  finom  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for 
improvement  and  instruction ;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  ond 
in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  m  Tonson*s  «« Miscellany,** 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips  sod  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  **  Elssay  on 
Criticism ;"  a  work  which  displays  such  extent 
of  oompreheiMion,  such  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both«>f  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matursst 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being  praised 
by  Addisoh  in  <'The  SpecUtor"*  with  sufficient 
liberaUty,  met  with  so  much  fiivour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  ^'who,**  he  says,  **  found  himself  at- 
tacked, without  any  manner  of  provocation  on 
his  side,  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of 
his  writmgs,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knew  he 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  tms  was  attempted  in  a  cUmdestine  manner, 
with  the  utinoat  falsehood  and  calumny,  biit 
finrnd  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  affiscted 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  die 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  magnaniiraty." 

^  No.  363.  But,  accordini  to  Dr.  Wsrtno,  Pope  was 
wipltMdd  at  one  Dssaafa,  In  which  AAAhon  censures 
Che sdmkeloa of  "sopM  iirskee  orUI-BSMrs.*^-<X 


How  th*  ktUck  wu  dandsatiiM  ii  not  Muily 
pcnxived,  not  how  his  psrson  is  depreciated^ 
Mt  he  seems  to  Iutb  known  something  (if 
Pops'!  ehsncter,  in  whom  msy  be  discoverpii 
an  appetite  to  Ulk  too  rrequentlp  of  his  o«.-ii 

The  ninpMet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  R- 
paeted  to  dictate.  He  suppasas  himself  to  I  v 
askod  two  questions ;  whether  the  Easap  will 
■noceed,  and  who  or  what  a  iha  author. 

It*  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  1>ig 
false  opinions  then  preratent ;  Iha  author  he 
eoDcludea  to  be  "  young  and  raw." 

"  First,  becaaae  Ite  diacoycra  a  suflleiency  be- 
fond  hia  litlJe  abiUt;,  and   luith  rashly  undei 


pretends  to  pi 

sIbtb  to  aulliDrity  and  opinion.  Tliirdly,  l>i< 
hath,  like  schoolboyii,  boiTOwed  both  from 
Uving  and  dead.    Fourthly,  he  knows  not  hii^ 

-nind,  and  frequently  conlradicla  hii — " 

'     ■    almost. perpetually  in  the  wr 
oflitkons  he  attempts  to  pro^ 
d  renurka;  but  his  desire  to  ili 
mischief  is  greater  than  his  power.     He  hati, 
howsTer,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these 

Thire  an  wkou  faw-n  has  blue^  wkk  man  of  »li. 
To  wuu  u  mucti  iKaln  In  manife  It : 
r«  Wll  mud  Jurjgmeiu  Mar  ar*  ai  talte — 

It  is  apparent  tbnt  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
thai  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
judgment.  So  far  Diennis  is  undoubtedly  right : 
but  Dot  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a 
.  little  mirth,  and  iriumphs  over  the  first  oouplcl 
in  terms  loo  elegant  to  ba  forgotten.  "  Bv  tlie 
way,  what  rare  numben  are  herel  Would  not 
one Bwear that  thia  joungsler  hade 
antiquated  muse,  who  hod  aucd  ou 
SiCcount  of  impotence  from  aome  auperannuatei] 
aving  been  poxed  bv  her  foimi 


n  who  would  reform  a 
J  into  barbarity. 
In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowad  that 


Whira  wanwl,  Bam>il ;  and  snrM  nbsra  aoqabcd ) 
"  How^"  says  the  critic^  "  oan  witbe  seonied 
where  it  is  not  T  Ii  not  this  a  Ggur*  frequently 
«m|doyed  in  Bib«mian  land  T  The  person  thai 
wants  this  wit  may  indeed  ba  aeomed,  but  the 
scorn  shows  the  hotuiur  which  the  oontemnai 
hai  for  wiL"  Of  thia  ramark  Pope  made  the 
proper  nie,  by  oorreelinp  the  passs^ 

I  have  prMervad,  I  think,  all  that  b  rtaaon- 
able  in  Drnnis'i  Criticism  ;  it  remain*  that  jus- 
tice be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "For  his  m:- 
qiininlancs  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walbh, 
who  had  by  no  moans  the  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  abaolutely  necessary  to  s 
critic,  it  being  very  certain  that  ha  waa,  like 
(bis  Essayer,  a  Ttrr  indiflerent  poet ;  h*  IotpiI 
to  be  well  dressed;  and  I  retnEmber  a  Utile 
jaaog  gMitlaman  whon  Ur.  Walsb  oaad  to 


peraon  and  cv>acity.  Inquire  between  8un- 
uinghill  and  Ookcnham,  for  a  young,  ahort, 
"|tuib  gentleman,  the  very  bow  uf  the  god  of 
ve,  ami  tell  me  whciher  he  he  a  proper  author 
I  moke  personol  reflectionB  ?  He  nmy  extol 
te  aDcients,  but  lie  has  reason  to  thank  the 
xls  that  he  was  born  a  modern ;  for  had  be 
!en  bom  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  haU  a  day. 


more  ridiculous  ;  it  bemg  impoaiible  tau 
utwDid  form,  though  it  be  thai  of  dowi^ 
light  monkey,  sliould  differ  so  much  from  hi»- 

shape,  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 

from  human  undeTStanding."  Thus  began 
the  hoatility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which, 
tliough  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  dstsi 
waa  apneaned.  Pope  aeema,  at  firat,  to  ban 
atlacked  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  be  alway* 
professed  to  despise  faun,  he  discovers,  by  mai^ 
'xiing  him  very  alien,  that  he  felt  huloraacr 

Of  this  essay.  Pope  declared,  that  be  did  not 
[peet  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  OIM 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  undorsland  it."  The  gentlemen  and  lb* 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lower  character  tlian  they  are  of  this.  Ha 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  nmaargaa 


"6= 


was  not  his  only  eenaurer  :  tha  tttH^ 


contempt,  and  Erasmus  loo  studiaoJr 
praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  Hat 
much  resard. 

The  ^aay  has  be«n  translated  into  FreiKb  bjr 
Hamilton,  authorof  the  "Comta  dcGtaiBmon^" 
whose  version  was  never  printed,  by  Eobotbam, 
secretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover,  and  by  Raa. 
nelj  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  wlw 
has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  O       ~~  — 


so  br  arbitrarj'  and  immethodical,  . 

of  the  paragmpha  may  change  places  with  am 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  lur  of  two  or  more  p<^ 
aiuons  depending  upon  some  remoteand  ganmJ 
priDciple,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  whf 
one  sbonld  precede  the  other.  But  for  tha  ordar 
in  which  they  siand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  ia> 
genuity  may  eaaily  give  a  reason.  "  It  i*  poa- 
tible,*^aayB  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  esreumdo^ 
lion,  from  any  one  truth  all  Imlh  may  ba  in- 
ferfed."  Of  all  bomcoslMoiu  Irtllbs,  at  laaat  of 
all  trutlis  reapeeling  the  aaine  general  and,  fat 
whatever  aene*  Ibay  may  be  produetd,  a  — 
byinla-    ■■-  --^ '^-'- 


ideaa  may  be  lo 
i>wn,«faaUappa 


mode  of  connexion  equally  specioaa  m^  ba 
found  or  mode.  Arioioile  is  praised  for  nuniny 
Fortitude  firat  of  the  cardinal  virtnea,  a*  thu 
without  which  no  oUier  virtue  can  steadil^f  b» 
practised  ;  hut  he  might,  with  equal  proprwlf, 
nave  placed  Prudenoe  oitd  Justioe  before  it,  siaoa 
'ithout  FnideDc^  Portiuide  is  madj  ifMai* 


FOF& 


Ab  the  end  of  method  if  penpieuity,  diat 
■eries  is  sofiicieiitly  regular  that  avoids  ohecu* 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscoritj,  it  will 
not  be  difficuJt  to  discover  method. 

In  *' The  Spectator^  was  pubUahed  the  Mea- 
siah,  which  he  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  comctsd  in  oompliaDce  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  rsasonable  to  infer^  from  his  Letten^  that 
the  "  Versos  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,"  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have 
sou^t  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with  the 
oonfidenoe  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  hke  other 
guardians  that  slie  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  nor  to  be  watched  with 
still  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady*s  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  jpraise,  nor  mudi 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  un^vemable.  Her  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  tlie  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
hked  self- murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  delivered  to  pos- 
terity as  "  a  false  Guardian  j"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  wliich  a  jpardiun  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  sne  should 
be  able  to  direct  horsclfl  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  cniploycd  ,than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  nf^  a  raving  girl. 

Not  lon;j  afler,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,'*  the  most  airy,  the  most  in^nious,  and 
the  most  deliehtful  of  all  his  compositions,  occsi>- 
■ionod  by  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fiiini- 
liar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  ofif  a  lock  of  Mra. 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  King  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  into  France,  and  who, 
being  tlio  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedy,  and  some  translations,  was  entitl^  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 
^^ - 

•  8«e  Oeiit.  Mag.  roL  li.  p.  ilL^N. 


might  hmg  both  ihe  parties  to  a  better  temper. 
In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long  tune  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C — ^1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fbrtnighr, 
and  sent  to  the  <}fiended  bdy,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
suirepiitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publiili  iu 

The  event  is  said  to  have  be&a  such  as  was 
desired,  the  pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  iu  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  Elng* 
lish  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in^ 
herited  tlie  opinion  other  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  waa  termed  by  Addi- 
son merum  m/.  Pope,  however,  t»aw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  havinff  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Roaicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  *'a  delicious  little 
thing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re- 
touch it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  guess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  cr  the 
possibihtics  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  hao  been  no  examples,  he  might  veiy 
reasonably  and  kindly  persnade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hazara. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  future  efflorescence  of  nnagery  then 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  mdustry  of  cultivation.  The  soft  luxu- 
riance of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  wore  ready  at  his  hand 
to  colour  and  embellish  it 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  stshds  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  uterature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulateo  him 
upon  the  displav  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  snown  before:  with  elegance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now 
exhibited  boundiess  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  tne  intermixtnre  of  the 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  successful  • 
exertion  of  poetical  stt.  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  performances  which 
strike  with  wonder  are  combinations  of  skilful 
genius  with  happy  casualty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity  like  the  discoveir  of  a  new  raca 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  without  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennis  pub* 
lished  some  rcmarlu  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  eflect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  publio 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  tha 
mercy  of  criticism. 
About  this  tune  he  published  *'Tbe  Temple 


POPE. 


of  Fune,''  which,  as  he  tdlfl  Steele  in  their  cor- 
respondence, he  had  written  two  years  before ; 
that  is.  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so 
much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  aflcrwards  published 
some  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
bited by  Sculpture. 

Of  tne  epii^tle  from  '^Eloisa  to  Abelard,**  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  d^  tlut  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  roo,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior*s  **  Nutbrown  Maid.**  How  much  he  has 
surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  digii!ty  to 
disap{>ointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
caimot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  imagination  with  mr  greater  force  than  the 
solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
ite ill  his  latter  years,  though  1  never  heard  upon 
what  piinciplc  he  slighted  it. 

In  tlie  next  year  (1713)  he  published  *' Wind- 
sor Forest ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lana- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  tones ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
ports like  this  an;  always  spread  with  boldness 
very  disprouortionato  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Adaison  receive  any  particular  disturb- 
ance from  the  last  lines  of  "Windsor  Forest  t" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  poli^ian, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope*s  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
Ukely  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
he  intro<luced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis published  his  Remarks,  undertook,  notindced 
to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  '*  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  g&ve 
no  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostility ; 
for,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  <'  indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  wonid 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
against  myself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry.*')  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much  impression.  He  b'ft  the  pamphlet 
to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  per^ 
haps  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officiousncss. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "  The  Guardian " 
the  ironical  comparison  between  the  Pastorals 
oC  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composition  of  artifice, 
criticism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
vill  easily  be  found.    The  superiority  «  Pope  i 


is  BO  in^eniousljT  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  linei 
of  PhiIi[M  80  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be« 
ing  deceived,  was  unwillins  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  oflcnocd.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design :  and,  as  it  seeniiL 
had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  hie 
fiieiid  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  thut  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted^  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  natare  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance^ 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit    A 

f>icture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
lim,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield:* 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  paint  earlier ;  for  Bctterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  wnich  cer^ 
tainly  show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  beoi 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  afler  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  liis  name,  a  version  into  modem 
English  of  Chaucer's  Proloo^es,  and  one  of  hie 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  pertormance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  liim  a  |{ay  oflR$r  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  m  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  ae. 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  wiiU 
ten,  however  they  might  have  difTuaed  his  nanw^ 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fertuneii 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  himiy 
though,  proportioned  lb  what  he  had,  it  voiiAX 
be  liberaJ,  could  not  be  lar^e ;  his  religion  nui- 
dered  him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  ne  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books.t 

Ho  theremre  resolved  to  try  how  ftr  the  &Tonr 
of  the  public  extended,  by  solicitinf  a  aubecrip* 
tion  to  a  version  of  the  **  Iliad,"  with  large  notee. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  aome  time, 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  En/^lish.  The  fint 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  WM 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  *'  Vii^ 
gil  ;"f  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  succeae 
when  the  ^  Tatlera  *'  were  collected  into  volumee. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  foil 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  naa  made  eminent ;  he 
conversed  indiflcrently  with  both  parties,  end 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  poutieei 
opinions ;  and  it  mignt  be  naturally  ezpectedt 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  seal, 
that  the  great  men.  who  on  other  occaiioiia 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  e 
poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
nad  been  offendedT 

•  Ii  !•  still  St  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  Spencs. 

tEarlierihsn  thiii,  vis.  In  1086,  MiIion>«  "Fsnidlss 
Lo«i"  had  be«n  published  wkh  freai  euerrMby  aubserlp- 
tlon.  In  folio,  under  ths  pstronsfe  of  Mr.  (uUnrarOi 
Loni)  ~  " 


FOR. 


Widi  thoM  hopes  be  dfered  «n  Englidi ''Iliad  ** 
to  ■ubflcribere,  in  mx  Toluiiies  in  quarto,  for  uk 
guineas ;  a  turn,  accordingto  the  ralue  of  money 
at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
mater  tluud  I  beliere  to  have  been  ever  asked 
before.  His  propoeal,  however,  was  very  &vour- 
ably  receivea ;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undortakinff  and  promote 
his  interest  Lord  Oxford,  indeed.lambntod  that 
such  a  f^udva  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  orinnal ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  mignt  live  without  it.  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  desi^,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  eagerness ;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  mmard  Lmtot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  snould  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  peges  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  btUe  thinner ; 
and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 

Siinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
e  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  fann- 
dred  and  fifty  copies  m  tne  first  volume,  he  r»> 
duced  the  nnmoer  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was.  hj 
a  very  unjust  and  illeiral  action,  defrauded  or  his 
profit  An  editaon  of  the  Enjglish  ** Iliad"  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  read  what  th0T  could  not  yet 
aflbrd  to  buy.  This  fraud  coalo  only  be  <:oaii- 
teracted  by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
m  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjomed  to  the 
text  in  tlie  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  tve  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  id  produce  considerable 
profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some 
degree  that  of  nis  fiiends  who  patronized  his 
subscription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own 
undertaking;  and  finding  hims^  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
oppressed  him|  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
bng  jouroies  through  unknown  wayi^  and    '^ 


ed,  as  he  taid,  "that  Mmebo^  would  hanf 
hioL"* 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance; he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with    Homei*s   images  and  expressions.  mxA 

Jiractioe  increased  his  facility  of  versification. — 
n  a  short  time  he  represents  himsctf  as  d^ 
spatchinff  regulariv  fifty  venes  a  day,  which 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation* 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra* 
thcr  be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  oonceab  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  ]^ope  was  too  much  a  toiy ;  and  some  of  the 
tories  suspected  his  principles  because  he  had 
contributed  to  "The  Guanuan,"  which  was  cai^ 
ried  on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  question  his  knowledge^  of  Greek,  and  his 

Snalifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
lese  he  made  no  public  opposition ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 

Cased  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistanoe :  and  what 
man  of  learning  wodd  refuse  to  help  him  ? — 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  woras  are  less 
necessanr  m  trsnslsting  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his  positions  are  genera],  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change* 
aUe  soenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling 
originallv  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  effiices,  pn^ 
duces  ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  'm 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other 
poet  either  in  the  leaned  or  in  modem  laa* 
ff  uaj^es.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  beinf ,  by 
bis  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  hu 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  fit>m  the  rude  simphcitv  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majcHsty,  than  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Thoee  literal  translations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obtam  has 
author's  sense  with  suflkicnt  certainty ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  nuBk- 
hers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
translation  or  Elobanus  H!essus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Valterie  and  -Dacier,  and  the  En^ 
lish  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Witili 
Chapman,  whoso  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  nad  very  frequent 
consultations,  and  perhaps  never  tcanslatea  any 

•  Bpance, 
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MHLffe  till  he  liad  read  his  veraion,  whioh  in- 
deed he  has  boon  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
six  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest,  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  mcUiodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  mw>t  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  Dacicr ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustatlilus  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eusttathius, 
of  whose  work  there  was  Uien  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  wiUincr,  not  to 
have  oeen  able ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  nis  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
himself  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the 
Iliad  ;"  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  tliat  Broome  was  at  nrst 
engaged  in  consulting  Eustathius,  but  that  afler 
a  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
that  was  recommended  by  Thirlb||  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his 
perfonnanco,  never  testified  any  cnnosity  to  see 
nim,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Penton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  ^  I  think  at 
first  sight  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
fur  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  corresponucnce.  Pamell  contri- 
buted the  life  of  Flomer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Iliad,**  with  the  notes.  He  bcffan 
it  in  1718,  his  twenty-nflh  year,  and  concliued 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a 
day/it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  *i  Iliad,*'  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand verses,  nught  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hnndreil  and  twenty  days,  by  fifty 
verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  oompiied  with  the 
assiHtance  of  nis  mercenaries,  could  not  be  sup- 
po.scd  to  require  more  time  tram  the  text. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  out  the  dis- 
tance is  commonly  very  great  between  actual 
performances  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been 
done  to-day  may  he  done  to-morrow ;  bat  on  the 
monow,  some  aifiiculty  emerges,  or  some  exter- 
nal impediment  obstructs.    Indolence,  interrop- 


tion,  business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  tunM 
of  retardation ;  and  every  long  work  is  lengtb- 
ened  hy  a  thousand  causes  uat  can,  and  teb 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  wap 
ever  efibctcd  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

Tlie  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
tlioogh  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.— 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  those 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefors 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  suppliml  by  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  his  cGsqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment, but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  "Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr, 
Cragfifs,  then  secretary  of  state,  onered  to  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  durinff  his 
ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasbnal  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  sohcited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain- 
ed to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander^  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  oonsiderabla 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckings 
ham  was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  piv- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity 
that  I  deduce  thns  minutely  the  history  c^  die 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  Tsr- 
sion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  pubhcatkm  must  therefore  be  conskleiv 
ed  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  exosl- 
lence  and  difllkrulty  of  this  great  work,  it  most 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  pcnibnnedy 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  kno«r* 
ledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hup- 
pily  tliere  remains  the  original  copy  of  too 
"Iliad,"  which  being  obtained  byBolinflbroko 
as  a  curiosit3%  descended  from  him  to  IManety 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  bcMUi  an  intsr- 
mediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  nrocured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  vari^ 
tions.    Those  words  which  an  given  in  ftaliM 


POPE. 


•re   eancelled  in    the  oopy,  and   the  woidi 
jdaced  under  them  adoplecf  in  their  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus : 

"  The  «rrath  of  Peleua*  son,  the  direful  living 
or  all  tlie  Grecian  vroea,  O  Goddess,  sinf , 
That  wrath  which  hurrd  in  Pluto's  glooinx  reign 
Tlie  souls  of  mighty  chieis  uniimely  slain." 

The  stem  Pelides*  ragef  O  Goddess,  sing, 
Of  aU  the  woes  of  Greece  the  Iktal  spring, 

Grecian 
Tluu  strew*d  with  wam'org  dead  the  Plxrygiaii  plain, 

hero«s 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroee  slain ; 
nli*a  the  sbady  hell  with  chiefii  untimelf 

*<  Whose  limhs,  nnburi^  on  the  naked  shore, 

Derouring  dogs  and  hungry  ruhures  wn. 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove : 

Such  was  the  soTereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jore.'* 

Whose  limits,  unhuried  on  the  hostile  shore. 
Devouring  doii|s  and  greedy  rultures  tore, 
Since  first  Atrides  and  Achilles  strove : 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  sdch  the  will  of 
Jove. 

«<  Declare,  O  Muse,  in  what  Ul-foted  boor, 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Fow*r? 
Laiona^s  son  a  dire  coniarion  siuread, 
And  heaped  the  camp  witn  mountains  of  tha  dead  3 
The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy>d, 
And  fi>r  the  King*a  offence  the  people  died.>* 

Declare.  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow*r 
Inflam*d  their  rage,  in  that  iU-omen*d  hour  | 

anger  fatal,  hapless 

Fhi^bua  lUmaoir  the  dire  debate  procured, 

fierce 
To  avangt  the  wrongs  his  Injurd  prteat  endiir*d  3 
For  this  iha  God  a  dire  Infection  apread, 
And  heap*d  tlie  camp  with  milliona  of  the  dead  3 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  def/Hd, 
Axid  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died. 


■*  For  Chiyses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gafai 
His  captiTs  daughter  ftt>m  the  Vlaor*s  chain  | 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awftil  eniigns  crace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bendine  down, 
Ssnends  the  eceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.*' 

For  Chryses  eougbt  by  preeento  to  regain 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  capdve  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain! 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  tiis  hands. 
By  these  he  iMgs,  and  lowly  liending  down 
TV  golden  ieeptre  and  tlie  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  theee  aa  ensigns  0/  hie  Ood  he  tore. 
The  Ood  that  eende  hie  golden  ahetfta  afarjf 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

*'  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  impIor>d  for  grace 
TIm  bnrther  kings  of  Aureus'  royal  race  : 
Ye  Kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  pioud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
Mar  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Saw  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore.'* 

'  To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  Implored  for  grace 
The  brother  Kings  of  Aireus' royal  race : 
Te  aone  of  Jltreua^  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

kings  and  warriors 
FoTir   lafioura,    by    the   Ooda  be  att  your  tabomra 

crown*df 
So  may  the.  Goda  your  arma  with  eomqueat  bUaa* 
mAnd  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  crouna  ; 
Till  laid 

Jind  crown  your  laboura  with  deaerv^d  aueceaa; 
VLnr  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  tolls  are  o'er, 
San  10  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

**  But,  oh  I  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Photbus,  son  of  Jove.*' 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  hapless  parent's  pain, 
And  give  my  daughter  to  these  ama  again ; 


Raeehe  my  gifta  f  if  merej  falls, /M  ItC  aj 

move 

And  fear  the  Ood  that  deala  Ma  ifiu  fs  uummt 
avenging  Pbobus,  son  of  Jors, 

"  The  Greeks,  In  shouts,  their  Joint  assent  decisis^ 
The  priest  IS  reverence  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atridss  I  he.  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'dtlis  BBorea  Sire,  and  thus  nplyM.** 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  Joint  assent  declare. 
The  father  awd^  the  ganeroua  Oreeka  reUmt, 
To  accept  the  ransom,  aud  reieass  the  ftJr } 
Bevere  the  prieat,  and  apeak  their  jpint  aaaants 
Not  so  thefyrantf  be,  with  kingly  pride. 

Repulsed  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replied. 
[Not  so  the  tyrant.    Jhyden.} 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book^ 
I  am  told  that  there  was  vet  a  former  copv^ 
more  varied,  nnd  more  deiormed  with  interli- 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies  very 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel ;  the  few  diflerences  dO' 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

**  Now  plesslag  sleep  had  sea]*d  escb  mortsj  eys| 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
The  immortals  slumber'd  on  their  thrones  above, 
AU  but  the  ever-watchlbl  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  eon  he  bends  bis  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woea  of  war* 
Then  liids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  cpmmtutda  the  vision  of  the  lugnti 

directs 
Fly  hence  delii||ve  dresm,  and,  light  as  sir. 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 
Bid  him  In  arms  draw  fhnh  the  embattled  tnJn^ 
March  all  bis  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
XIns  tall  tha  Ktng  tis  given  him  to  desnroy 
Declare  evn  now 
The  lofty  walla  of  wUe-eztended  Troy ; 

lowers 
For  now  no  more  die  Gods  whh  ftue  contend  } 
At  Juno's  iuk  the  heav'nly  fbctions  end. 
Destruction  havera  o'er  yon  devoted  wall 

hangs 
And  nodding  Dlum  waits  the  impending  fldL** 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  shipiL 

"  Say,  Yirsins,  seated  round  the  tiirone  dlrlns, 
An-knowlng  Goddesses !  immortal  Nine  t 
Since   Earth's   wide    regions,    Hesv'n's    iinmsssuTd 

heishi. 
And  Heirs  abyss,  hide  nothing  ftrom  your  ilgbt, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  In  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  flr'd  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urg'd  bv  wrongs,  to  Troy  s  destruction  came  ! 
To  count  tnem  all  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  sdamantine  lungs." 

Now,  Vir^n  Goddesses,  Immortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus*  heav'nly  summit  shine, 
Who    see    through    Heav*n  and    Earth,   and    Ren 

profound, 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resound ! 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  nations  follow^,  and  what  chiefs  command ; 
(FordoubtiVil  fkme  distracts  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell  and  notiiing  know ;) 


Without  your  aid.  to  count  the  unnumber  d  train, 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tongues  were  ti 


▼afak. 


Book  T.  V,  1. 


*<  But  Pallas  now  Tydldes*  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warma  with  all  her  flies  } 
Above  the  Greeke  liis  deathless  fame  to  raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  disihiguish'd  praise. 
High  on  ills  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
The  unwearied  blaze  Incessnnt  streama  smnlles, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skJes." 


But  Pallas  now  TydMes'  soul  Inspires. 
Fills  with  her  rage^  and  warma  with  sU  aer  flrss  { 
toce 
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0*«  all  chc  OfMlu  d&enm  his  fltma  to  niat, 
IboT*  tlw  OfMka  her  warrior^e  tuam  to  nlM. 

htodMthlan 
And  crown  her  hero  witli  kmmortai  pralM : 

dlatinfful«h*d 
Mrirkt  frwrn  Ua  boamy  ercal  the  Uffatnlnga  play, 

lugh  on  helm 

From  hia  broad  bockler  flaah'd  the  IlTtaif  lay ; 
Hif h  on  hia  helm  celeatlal  Uahtolnfa  play, 
Hia  beamy  ahield  emha  a  llTinf  ray ; 
The  Ooddeaa  with  her  breath  the  llamea  auppUea, 
Brif  ht  aa  the  alar  whoae  Area  in  Antumn  riae ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  atreaming  flamea  aupidlea. 
Bright  aa  the  alar  that  Area  the  autumnal  akiea : 
TIm  unwearied  bUse  incaaaant  atreama  auppUea, 
Like  the  red  atar  that  Area  the  autumnal  aklea: 

"  When  lirathe  reara  hia  radiant  orb  to  alght. 

And  baih*d  In  ocean,  ahoota  a  keener  lighL 

Such  aloriea  Pallaa  on  the  chief  beatow>d. 

Such  from  hia  anna  the  fierce  effulgence  fiow*d ; 

Onward  ahe  drivea  him,  (brloua  to  engage. 

Where  tlie  fight  burna,  end  where  the  iluckeat  nge.** 

When  fVeah  he  reara  hia  radiant  orb  to  alglu, 
And  gilda  old  Ocean  wlih  a  blase  of  light. 
Bright  aa  the  atar  that  Area  the  autumnal  aklea, 
Freah  from  the  deep,  and  glide  the  aeaa  and  aklea ; 
Such  gloriea  Pallaa  on  her  chief  beetow*d, 
Such  eparkMng  raya  from  her  bright  armour  fiow*dt 
Such  firom  hie  anna  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed ; 
Onward  aha  drivea  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furloua 
Where  the  %oar  Mud»t  •od  wliera  the./Ierceaf  rage, 
fight  burna  thlckeat 

**  The  aona  of  Darea  first  the  combat  aought, 
A  wealthy  prieat,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan'a  fane  the  fattier *a  daye  were  led 
The  aona  to  tolla  of  glorioua  battle  bred  ;** 

There  lived  a  Trojan— Darea  waa  hia  name. 
The  prieat  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame  j 
The  aona  of  Darea  iiratthe  combat  aouaht, 
A  wealthy  prieat,  but  rich  without  a  faun. 

CkmduHoH  of  Book  vUi.  v.  OS?, 

**  Aa  when  the  moon,  refVilgent  lamp  of  nighc. 
O'er  Heav*n*a  clear  asure  apreada  her  aacnd  U|^ 
When  not  a  breath  diaturba  the  deep  aerene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o*ercaata  tlie  eolemn  acena. 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  idaneta  roll, 
And  atara  unnumber*d  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
0*er  the  dark  treea  a  yellower  verdure  ahad. 
And  tip  with  allver  every  moimtaln*a  head ) 
Then  ahine  the  valea,  the  rocka  In  proapect  riao, 
A  flood  of  glory  burata  from  all  the  aklea ; 
The  conacioua  awalna,  rejoidng  In  the  aiclM, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bleaa  the  uaeAil  llghL 
Sn  many  flamea  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  gHmm'rlM  Xanthua  with  thehr  raya } 
The  long  reflectlona  oithe  dlatant  Area 
Gleam  on  the  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  apiraa. 
A  thouaand  pUea  the  duaky  horrora  alld, 
And  ahoot  a  ahady  luatre  o*er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guarda  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whoae  umber'd  arma  by  fita  Duck  flaahaa  aand  | 
Loud  neigh  the  couraera  o*er  the  he^M  of  com. 
And  aident  warriora  wait  the  riaing  mom.** 

Aa  when  In  atillneaa  of  the  allent  night, 
Aa  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luatre  bright} 
Aa  when  the  moon,  reHilgem  lamp  of  idgM, 
O'er  Heav*n*a  detw  asure  »hed»  her  aifaer  light  { 

pore  apreada     aacrad 

Aa  atill  bi  ahr  the  trembling  luatre  atood. 
And  O'er  ha  golden  border  ahoota  a  flood ; 
When  no  hoae  gale  diaturba  the  deep  aarana, 

notabtMth 
And  no  dim  cloud  o*ereaaia  the  aoleaan  aeena  | 

not  a 
Around  her  allver  throne  the  planata  glow 
And  atara  unnumber^  trembling  beama  beatow  t 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planata  roll. 
And  atara  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole } 
Clear  gleama  of  light  o*er  the  dark  treea  are  aean. 

o*er  the  dark  treea  a  yellow  aMa, 
0*ar  the  dark  treea  a  yellower  green  tha^  abed, 

gleam 
vardura 
And  tip  whh  allver  all  the  momUtiim  baada. 


And  tip  wkh  allver  every  ■MNniatai*thaad. 
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The  Tallaya  open,  and  the  fbraaca  riaa. 
The  valea  appear,  the  rocka  In  proapect  riaa, 
Then  ahlne  the  valea,  the  rocka  In  proapect  rfaM^ 
All  nature  atanda  reveal*d  before  our  eyea ;  , 

A  flood  of  glory  burata  from  all  the  aklea. 
The  conacioua  ahepherd.  Joyful  at  the  eight. 
Eyea  the  blue  vault,  ana  numbora  everylignt 
The  conacioua  ewaine^  rejoicing  at  the  eijght, 
ahephenla,  gating  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bleaa  the  vivid  light, 

glorioua 

uaeful 
80  many  llamea  before  the  navy  Uase, 

proud  llTon 
And  lighten  gllmm*ringXanihua  whh  their  rayai 
Wide  o*er  the  fleMa  to  Troy  extend  the  gleama. 
And  tip  the  diatant  aplrea  with  fainter  beama  j 
The  long  reflectlone  of  the  diatant  firea 
Oild  the  high  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  aphreai 
Gleam  on  the  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  apjtreo; 
A  thouaand  firea,  at  diatant  atationa,  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  proapect,  and  diapel  the  night. 

Of  these  ■pedmens,  every  man  who  has  culti- 
vated poetiy,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind 
from  tne  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desireamater 
number;  but  most  other  reaifers  are  ureadj 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosophers. 

The  "Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  vo- 
lume, as  the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of 
this  wont  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  aa 
mieht  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popiSar  topic. 
HalifiLx,  who,  by  havine  heen  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  nad  acquired  the  right 
of  beins  a  judge,  was  willins  to  hear  some  boou 
while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  gave  the  fi>Uowing  ao- 
oount:* 

M  The  &mousLord  Hali&x  was  rather  a  Pf*- 
tender  to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it  Wlisn 
I  had  finished  the  two  or  tnree  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  the  *  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his 
house — Addison^  Congreve,  and  Garth,  wen 
there  at  the  readmg.  In  four  or  five  places,  Loid 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  time  of  much  the  same  kind,  'I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope :  but  there  is  sometfafaif 
m  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  meu 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  ooni^derit 
a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  cangiva 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifix'a 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot:  and,  as  we  wara 
going  along,  was  saying  to  tne  doctor,  that  my 
ford  had  laid  me  nndler  a  great  deal  of  diifieiillgr 
by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that! 
had  been  thinking  over  the  passages  almoat 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  waa 
that  ofiended  his  lordship  in  cither  of  them. 
Garth  lauglied  heartily  at  my  embanaasmeiit  s 
said,  I  hadnot  not  beoi  long  enough  acqnaintp 
ed  with  Lford  Hali&x  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that 
I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  '  All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  aa 
they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  throa 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  obserf»- 
tions  on  those  passage^  and  then  read  them  to 
him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much  loDnr 
than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  tba 
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•wbL'  I  feUowvd  In  uMtB ;  waited  on  Lord 
Halifax  fome  time  after;  laid,  I  hoped  lie  would 
find  his  ofajediooe  to  tfaoee  pauages  xemoved ; 
read  them  to  him  exactly  aa  thev  were  at  firit ; 
and  hia  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  <  Ay,  fM>w  they  are  perfectly 
right ;  nothing  can  be  better.* " 

It  is  seldom  that  Che  srcat  or  the  wise  saspect 
that  they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortality, made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtares  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness. 
All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a  single  letter,  ^Dec.  1,  1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  **  I  am  obbgcd  to  you,  Irath  for  the 
iavoura  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  uiBtrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
mory, when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  sobcitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  smell  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
strain  of  generosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  all  mj  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours  ;  but,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
oucnce  be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  (Sunt  accepts 
ance,  ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  frigid  gratitude;  and  the 
poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued ;  he  would  be 
^  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation.** 
Halifax  thou|[ht  himself  entitled  to  confidence ; 
and  would  |^ve  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  Uic  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  money  than  tialifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  ^reat  work  failed  in 
gaining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
friend.  Addison  and  ho  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticitnn ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  tlie  beginning 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themsehref*,  and 
the  process  is  continued  by  petty  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  ^  nothing  but 
rumour  haa  reached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtleis  approaehed  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  Uieir  wit  first  brought  them  to^ 
ther,  with  the  respect  d«a  te  a  man  whose  abili- 


ties were  acknowledged,  and  who,  having  af- 
taincd  Chat  eminence  to  which  he  was  Uraeelf 
aspiring,  had  in  hia  hands  tfie  distribution  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  sufficient 
diligence  by  his  prologue  to  "Cato,**  by  his 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  wiSi  praise  yet  more  mrect, 
by  his  poem  on  the  "  Dialogues  on  Models,**  of 
which  the  immediate  publiation  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for 
he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  tlut  as  Pope  saw  himself 
favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  ccmi- 
pared  his  own  powers  with  those  of  others,  his 
confidence  increased  and  his  submission  lessen- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  ddiffht  from  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  con* 
tend  with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Every 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  liis  greatness^ 
has  among  hia  friends  those  who  officiously  or 
insidiously^  quicken  his  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  nis  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resent- 
ment Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless 
had  many ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be 
without  tnem. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  "  Iliad.**  the  kindness  of  Addison 
seems  to  have  abated.  Jcrvas  the  painter  once 
pleased  himself,  (Auar.  SO,  1714,)  with  nnagining 
that  he  hod  re-established  their  friendship ;  and 
wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Switt,  but  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct  To  this  Pope 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  liis  engagements  to 
Swifl  were  such  as  his  scrvii^es  in  regard  to  tho 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  tories  never 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be 
^grateful.  «•  But,**  says  he,  «<  as  Mr.  Addison 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and 
scoms  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  me, 
so  I  must  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  civi- 
lity from  him.**  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  aa  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity 
between  them ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  exr 
presses  some  consciousness  of  behaviour  inat- 
tentively deficient  in  respect 

Of  Swifl^s  industry  id  promoting  the  8ul>- 
Bcription,  there  remams  the  testimony  of  Ren- 
net, no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2, 1 71 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coff*ee- 
house,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me^ 
who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  When 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  pray- 
ers. Dr.  Swif\  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  requesta — 
Then  he  instructed  a  younff  nobleman  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  papist,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English  verse,  for  which  he  must  tune  them  aii 
aubacrihe :  for,  says  he,  the  author  shall  not  be- 
gin to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him.** 

About  Uus  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good  natured 
and  officious,  procured  an  inter\'iew  between 
these  angry  rivals^  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  (his  occasion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frsnkney 
and  spirit,  aa  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  or 
opposed  ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemptuous 
unconcern,  and,  iq  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  of  the  im- 
pro\-ementa  which  hu  early  wonu  bad  received 
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ftom  bis  own  rwnaikt  and  those  of  Steele,  said, 
that  he,  being  now  engaged  in  public  buainess, 
bad  no  longer  any  care  Tor  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, nor  £id  any  other  desire,  with  regard  to 
Popo^  than  that  he  should  not,  by  too  much  ar> 
loAnce,  alienate  the  public 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great 
keenness  and  severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with 
perpetual  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of 
those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
public  cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endea^ 
voura  to  obstruct  the  pcoffress  of  risins  mnrit 
The  contest  rose  so  hign  that  th^y  parted  at  last 
without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  in 
time  published  ;  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first 
"  Iliad,"  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
inevitably  made  thorn,  was  immediately  pritited, 
with  the  name  of  TickelL  It  was  soon  perceived 
tlmt  among  the  followers  of  Addison,  Tickell 
had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
vided into  factions.  "I,"  says  Pope,  "  have  the 
town,  that  is^  the  mob,  on  my  side ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  tor  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
the  people  as  my  rightful  juilges,  and,  while  they 
are  not  inclined  to  condemn  mc,  shall  not  fear 
the  high-flvcra  at  Button's."  This  opposition  he 
immcdiatt*ly  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
plained of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
Cragsrs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  do- 
darod  the  versions  to  bo  both  good,  butTickell's 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  written ;  and  some- 
times said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickell  had  more  ol*  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
tation and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
Dryden,  Maynwariiig,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that 
they  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairiy  esti- 
mated. This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  refiiwl  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
ticism of  Tick  ell's  translation,  and  had  marked 
a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
peared defective.  But,  while  he  was  thus  medi- 
tating defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
fore him  without  a  b1f>w ;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
universally  given  lo  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  abiding  one  drcum- 
Btance  to  another,  that  the  other  translation  was 
die  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it 
in  Addison's  life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
told  it.  Ho  led  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be 
punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance 
of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

T^  otiier  arcumstances  of  their  quarrel  were 
thus  related  by  Pope :  * 

"Philips  seemed  to  have  been  enconraged  to 
abuse  me  in  coffee-houses  and  convematioos ; 
and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherijr,  in 
vrhich  he  had  abused  both  me  and  mv  relations 
very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
lo  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  liis  jealous 
temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship 

*  Spanet. 


between  ns;  and,  to  convince  me  ef  what  ht 
had  said,  assured  me  that  Addison  had  eneou* 
raged  Gildon  to  publii^h  those  scandals,  and  ^^4 
given  him  ten  gumcas  after  they  were  published. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I 
had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  thi* 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely 
of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  shoidd  be  not  in  such  m 
dirty  way;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  lum- 
self;  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  lus  good 
qusiities ;  and  that  it  should  be  somethinff  in 
the  following  manner;  I  then  adjoined  the  nnt 
sketch  of  what  lias  since  been  cAled  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  after."* 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  uim  as  the 
most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances  ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his 
strengtii  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unem* 
ploy<3. 

Tlus  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscriptioii| 
enabled  to  five  more  by  choice,  hanng  persuadea 
his  father  to  sell  their  e!<<tato  at  Biiificld.  he  pur- 
chased, I  think  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  ailcrwaids 
procured  so  much  celebration,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  bis  verses  mention ;  and  being  under  tha 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passaa:e  to  a 
(garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
it  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  thm 
title  of  a  ^tto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  oonkl 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  fre<iuent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  rope's  exca- 
vation was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and  as  some  men  try  to  bo  proud  of  their 
defects^  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in* 
convenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
nocesdity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  specu- 
lative, tliat  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childiab ; 
'whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  repu- 
tation think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  cei^ 
sure,  and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in- 
dulgences, or  that  mankind  expect  from  elevated 
genius  a  uniformity  of  {ireatnoss,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  hfan 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  intn 
the  douds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

.While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  woriu 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  written  with  great  sprighfliiUM 
and  degance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted^ 
with  some  passages  subjoined  tliat  he  at  6rBt 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  sania 
kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poen^ 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  loae  half^  their  praiiOi 
because  the  reader  knows  not  wliat  they  haya 
blotted.     Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  lum 


•  See  howsver  lbs  Lifa  of  Addboa  In  the  " 
phia  Briiaunka,**  Jasi  sdiikuk— R. 


torn 


the  art  of  obtumns  the  acenraiilBied  hoooor,  |  thinn 
both  of  what  he  had  publidied  and  of  what  he  |  bat  let 

had  mppiwed.  He  waa  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  firat  that 

In  tius  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  Ua^  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improTed. 


wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone ; 
him  not  be  deftmnded  of  his  due  praise. 


moner  with  which  he  letirad  was  all  gotten  by  character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakspeare 

hini»e1f,  he  had  traded  very  anocesafally  in  times  by  Dnrden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention 

when  sodden  riches  were  rare^  attainable.  upon  nis  works  which,  though  often  mentioned. 

The  publication  of  the  **Ihad**  was  at  last  had  been  little  read. 


completed  in  17S0.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  hia  abilities.  Burnet, 
wIm»  waa  afterwards  a  judg[e  of  no  mean  reputa^ 
tion,  censured  him  in  a  piece  called  "Homer- 
idea,*'  before  it  waa  pubtisned.  Ducket  likewise 
endeaToured  to  maiie  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their  writings  are 
lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preserver  are 
preserved  in  the  *'  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  in- 
fiituation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  wben  the 
contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seised 
vrith  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price  ;  and 
for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the  lord  of  thou- 
■ands.  But  tliis  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enuugh  to^t  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
tliouGht  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wliolly  of  that 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  stniffsles  and  darigers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, stnlunder  the  frown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
Shaknpeare.  His  name  was  now  of  po  much 
authonty,  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled, 
by  annexing  it.  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Stiakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
voluinrs :  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition 
mdeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
linirs  each. 

On  this  undertaking  to  which  Popo  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  oftwo  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  twelve  shillings,  ho  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very 
slender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  c^led  **  Shak- 
speare Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  deficiences  with  all  the  insolence  of 
victoiT ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  oUiers  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Fx)pe  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ; 
and  hoped  to  perpuade  the  world,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  havingamind 
too  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 


Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Iliad,**  re- 
solving not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool, 
he  published  pfoposals  for  a  translation  of  the 
''Odyssey,"  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  asso- 
ciates in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoujhts,  or  having  heard,  at 
Ruffiiead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  tfa«  work,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
« translated**  the  "Odyssejr,**  as  he  had  said  of 
the  ''Iliad,'*  he  says,  tiMt  be  had  "  undertaken'* 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals  the  subscrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use.  but 
for  that  of  "two  of  his  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiaritv  and  frequent 
correspondence.  Atterburv  hao  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  popish  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgment  In 
questions  and  projecta  of  learning  Uiey  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Atterbury's  domestic  life  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  nad  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 
His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitude ;  "  perhaps,** 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro« 
Chester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  "  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  rest  were  tne  work  of  Broome  and 
Fenton ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
The  public  was  carefiilly  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  j  and  an  account  was  subjcwned 
at  the  conclusion  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of 
Fenton,  aretoMseen  in  the  Museum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  less  interlined  than  the  "Iliad,"  and 
the  latter  hooks  of  the  "Iliad"  less  than  the 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  or 
Broome  have  not  been  found ;  but  Pope  com- 
plained, as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  much  tion- 
ole  in  cctrrecting  tnem. 

^  The  Isle  Mr.  Onv9»  of  ClSTertun  hifonnt  us.  ilist 
thia  Bible  wee  sfterwarde  used  in  the  chajpel  of  rrioc^ 
park.    Dr.  Warbunon  probably  preeeatsd  tt  lo  Idr.  Al 
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Hii  contract  with  Lintot  wai  the  same  as 
for  the  "Iliad,**  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  pud  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  j  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  stili  very  considerw 
able.  The  work  was  finished  in  17j5;  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
translations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot*s  expectation ; 
and  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fraud  m  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatened  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  English  "Odyssey**  a  criticism  wan 
published  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
poetry  at  Oxfbnl ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  grest,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
monlv  just  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
first  experience  of  a  critic  without  maJcvolenca, 
who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ties as  expose  faults ;  whocensurcd  with  respect 
and  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended, 
that  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
liarity, attended  him  in  hi:i  last  hours,  and  com- 
piled memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  church. 

Not  long  afler.  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  viatt  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
ing a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  postillion  snatched  him  out  by 
breaking  the  glass,  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  consolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
much  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swifl, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publish  three  vo- 
lumes of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
'things  he  inserted  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clerk,**  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
own  History,  and  a  "  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,**  written  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  legal  process,  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  sij;ned  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparent!  v  HTittcn  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  *<the 
cabinets  of  the  sick,  and  Uie  closets  of  the  dead, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked  ;**  as  if 
those  violences  were  oflen  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
frams  and  essays  were  in  danger  where  (|old  and 
diamondi  are  safe.    A  cat  hunted  for  his  miisk 


is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblcoi 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  bj 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  nrat  published  tht 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'*  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite* 
rary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  ( 1728)  he  began  to  pot 
Atterbury*s  advice  m  practice:  and  showed  nil 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  <*  DuncM^* 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perfon^ 
ances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  bam 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thooghfc 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude ;  bol 
whoHc  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  "  Shakspeare**  more  happilj  than 
himsoTf  This  satire  nad  the  t4kci  which  bo 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposin|p 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi* 
tion,  complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  ot  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  • 
slow ;  Uie  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  Uttio 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  namea  wan 
often  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  leng^ 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  intereft- 
ing,  for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce  7  If,  thereioTCU 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attackoa 
to  conceal  tiieir  pain  and  their  resentment,  tfan 
*'  Dunciad'*  might  have  made  its  way  very  wlomlf 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  traj 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therafon^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  suppoaiog 
the  worid  already  ac()uainted  with  all  hia  piMc 
sures  and  his  pams,  is  periiaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  nerar 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  al 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laush ;  for 
no  man  sympathizes  with  the  sorrows  ofVanitf. 

The  history  of  the  "Dunciad**  is  veiy  nu- 
nntely  related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication 
whicn  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  nauM 
of  Savage. 

"I  wUl  relate  the  war  of  the  'Dnncea*  (for  ao 
it  has  been  commonly  calledj  which  began  in  the 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  1790. 

"When  Dr.  Swifland  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  pre&co  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  piecea 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  wot 
added  to  them  the  <  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,*  or  tlM 
<  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.*  It  happened  tha^ 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  speclao 
of  bad  poets  were  ranffed  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphn- 
bet,  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  bat 
such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  eroij  lattar  to 


iMBadf ;  in  rdl  into  so  violent  «  fury  that,  for 
hdf  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspipcn 
(in  molt  of  which  they  hod  some  property,  ss 
being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncnntrolled 
license  of  the  press^  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterlT  secret  and  obscure. 

**  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thou|^ht,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind ;  since,  to  invalidate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
ness  of  those  who  had  onlv  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  bookicellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  emplo}ing  them,  or  the 
men  themselv^  when  discovered,  want  courase 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  biith  to  the '  Dunciad  ;*  and  he 
thought  it  a  happines^  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  liaiid  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  ri^  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  anddueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  rnd  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and, 
some  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  nrst  distinction. 

"It  is  certainly  a  true  observatbn.  that  no 
people  are  so  impstient  of  censure  as  ttioso  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
fully exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law  and  batterjr,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
<Dunaad:*  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
and  hawkers  made  as  great  effurts  to  procure 
it '  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
60  great  a  majority  as  tne  public  7  There  was 
no  stopping  a  current  with  a  finger ;  so  out  it 
came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  iL 
The  'Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  consult  of  nostili- 
ties  against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had;  and  an- 
otlior  brought  iiis  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him 
in  effigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the 
gentlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece,  tlie  tnie  one,  to  distinguish 
iL  fixed  iu  his  stead  an  a?8  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  saine  i(m,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver- 
tisements; some  recommending  tlie  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
*  Dunciad.* " 


Pope  appears  by  tUi  Btirative  to  have  eon- 
templated  his  victory  over  the  *'  Dunces^  wiiJi 
great  exaltation  and  such  was  Iiis  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  imised,  that  for  a  white 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspendcxl,  and  he 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
eon«idering  them  only  as  the  necessary  effects  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed,  that  by  hie 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggrcasor,  for  m^ 
body  believes  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos" 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  diaav 
vcred  that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men. 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  haa 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Ctueen  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  ne  is 
proud  that  ihey  had  read  it  before ;  he  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility 
andpersons  of  tlie  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  chtuactenrs,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert- 
ing. The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  began 
to  like  it  without  fear;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  pett)r  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and 
persons  brought  within  their  view,  and  delighted 
m  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafls  of  malice 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fkesh  provocation  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeased  bymutusLi  civilities;  and  pub- 
lished remarks  which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more 
grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
m  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invectives.^ 

Ducket,  inae€»d,  being  mentioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  "  pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  morel  cliamcter  was  injured,  and  for  some 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  fake  vengeance 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  hv 
changing  "  pious  passion"  to  *'  cordial  friend- 
ship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  hnputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  nian- 
ncr  so  much  suj^erior  to  all  mean  solicitation, 
tliat  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  a[)ologiae : 
ho  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  uraid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  **  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  la 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologeti- 
ca!  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  but 
supposed  10  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulncss,  he  seeras 
to  have  indulged  himself  a  while  in  tranquillity; 
but  his  subsequent  produciions  prove  that  ne 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
"  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  se- 
verely criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gar^ 
dens,  nnd  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  man 
of  great  wealili  and  little  taste.  By  Tinion  he 
was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  wee 


prirately  said,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandoc ;  a 
nan  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  show,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  bcnencent, 
and  who  had  consequently  the  Toioe  of  the  pub- 
lic m  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  vras  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opjiortunity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
licly denied ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon 
him,  he  tried  ail  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Cleland  was  again  empiloyed  m  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisfied ;  and  he  was  at 
last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
mulation, and  endeavour  to  make  that  bo  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote, an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  hU  excuse 
without  believing  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  hiivo  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indiflferent  action  in  another  man  ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
less  easily  excused. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  "owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment this  age  deserves.**  The  man  who 
threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have 
heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  unon  the  bnJge.  "There 
is  nothing,**  says  Juvenal,  "that  a  man  will  not 
believe  in  his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flat- 
tered till  he  thought  himself  &iie  of  the  movine 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked 
of  laying  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
entreat^  and  implored ;  and  self-love  did  not 
Bufler  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
laughed.  ^ 

The  following  year  deprived  him  or  Gay,  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
seemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
other  of  his  Kterary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
f  »rty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
besoms  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
tlic  will  to  grow  less  flexible;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
rately felL 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  death,  for  she  lasted  to  the  age  of 
nincty-Uiree ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 

See  amiaole  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
e  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than 
such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope*s  life  which  seems 
to  deserve  soue  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of 


leCten  between  him  and  many  of  his  friendi^ 
which,  fallinff  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rafN^ 
cious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  proseeo* 
tion  aj^nst  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breadi 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence : 
"He  has,**  said  Curll,  "a  knack  at  versifying^ 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him?* 
When  ttie  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Curii 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  lo 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

CurlPs  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer^ 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope*! 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price 
demanded,  and  thought  hhnself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  hie  own  advanta|ei:e. 

That  Curll  gave  a  tne  account  ofthe  transao* 
tion  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  ob- 
tained tlie  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  denmnded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequsntlj 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  tb  two  book- 
sellers ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  :  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  rope  information  of  the  seeminff  miury. 
Lintot,^  believe,  did  nothing;  and  Corli  dal 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lie  was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  offered  to  sue  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im* 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  withoat 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearanee 
of  compulsion ;  that,  when  he  could  complain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himselfl 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promnl* 

fated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  bis  caiH 
onr,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  puritT  of 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelitjr  of  his  friendships 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  woold  wish  supprcAsed  ;  bat, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im- 
practicable now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;^  and 
with  so  much  xeal  did  he  cultivate  the  firiend- 
ship  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of^  vindicating  his  owo 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offwtd  to  pty 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  aeoept ;  hm  in 
time  solicited  a  tubsoription  for  a  quarto  yolum% 
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which  appeared,  (1737,)  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
profiL  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters 
were  repouted  in  a  frieniPs  library,  said  to  be 
the  CsrI  of  Oxford*s,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
crediL  It  nruiy  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negotiations,  but  whose 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope^s  direction, 
the  books  to  CurlL 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  livine  or  not  yet  forffotten,  they  may 
be  suppMed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as  tlie 
facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  lanfaaee ;  but  those  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy  ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  It  produced  either  public  praise  or 
public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  language  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed, about  a  century  afi;o,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  commenJedby  Morhofl^  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  Phillips*  [Orinda'sJ  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence 
had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  £ngiiah  rival  living 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  but  it 
mui»t  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
favouring  himself;  he  mieht  have  originally 
had  publication  in  lus  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most 
diligently  laboured ;  ana  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial^  in  his  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  oy  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
firom  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swifl,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writing  to  Pope ; 
but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  what  he  persuaded  himself  to 
think  a  system  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  '*  An 
Essay  on  Man  ;*'  whic^,  if  his  letter  to  Swifl 
(of  SepL  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 

«  TbeseLeitara  were  erklenilypreparadfbr  the  preM 
by  Fope  hlmaelT.  Some  of  the  originals,  Iscaly  disco- 
vered, will  prove  ihltf  beyond  «U  di^mte.    " 


commentator,  had  beea  euJit  years  under  Im 
consideration,  and  of  wld^  he  seems  to  have 
desired  ^e  success  with  great  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  ooubtlesa  man^  aesnt 
enemies.  The  "  Dunces**  were  yet  smartmg  with 
the  war ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  puolidv 
arrogated  disposed  toe  world  to  wish  his  humi- 
liation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name  and  that  of  his  Ihend 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  :  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  an- 
other, as  favour  determined  or  conjecture  wan> 
dered ;  it  was  ^iveo,  sa3rs  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  except  hun  only  who  could .  write  iL 
Those  who  like  only  when  thej  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dommion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it ;  and  those  admired  it  who  are  - 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  whOe 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  of  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the  s^ 
cret,  went  aboot  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
bom  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  aanger  from  any  former  rivaL 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personi^ly  of^ 
fended,  and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  workl 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  « 

{>resent  before  publication,  that  they  mimt  do- 
cat  their  own  enmitv  by  praises  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  decently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733,  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Man.^  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  wan 
busy  on  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had 
a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  pieceu  though 
not  without  good  lines,  when  the  autnor  was 
unknown,  some,  sub  will  always  happen,  favour- 
ed him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder:  but  all  thoueht  him  abov« 
neglect;  the  saw  increased  ana  editions  were 
multiphed. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  eptstle^ 
exhibited  two  memorable  corrections.  At  first, 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  the  ecene  of  maa. 
A  mlffaty  mase  qf  voulk§  without  •  plimf 

for  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  mase,  bmi  not  without  a  pUm  t 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines : 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  tkv  rtaomOo  ViU, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whateTer  Is,  Is  right ; 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown, 
that  the  *'  truth,*'  which  subsisted  **  in  spite  of 
reason*'  could  not  be  very  *'  clear,**  he  substi- 
tuted    - 

And  spks  of  pride.  In  erring  reaoon^o  apite. 

To  such  oversights  vrill  the  most  vigorooe 
mind  be  liable  when  it  is  employed  at  onoe  upon 
argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published : 
and  Pope  was,  I  believe^  more  and  mora  bu** 
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pMtad  of  writine  them|  at  last,  in  1754^  he 
amwed  the  foortn,  and  doimed  the  honour  of  a 
moral  poeu 

In  tne  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  "Essay  on 
Man**  was  received  from  Bolingbmke,  who  is 
said  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  com- 
munications had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
regularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  con  hardly  be 
true.  The  Essay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet ;  what  BoUngbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope^s. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  uuMiness  to  clear 
from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined  ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ; 
and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admirea  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulti- 
mate purpose;  ita flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  tiie  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  Freucli  prose,  and  aAer- 
wards  by  Kesnel  into  verse.  Both  translations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  general 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Resnel's  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
graph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  "Examen 
do  Pyrrhonisme  ;*'  and,  however  little  known 
or  re^rded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonisL 
His  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  Ue .  was  accus- 
tomeid  to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
his  intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions 
were  solid,  nnd  his  relii^ion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  systems  of  tlieoloxry,  and  all 
schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  thcreffire  it  was  not  long  before  ho  was 
persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  repr(;sent  Uie  whole  course  of 
things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
soluble fatality ;  and  it  is  midoniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
his  ap|>eanince  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
fervid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
unlimited  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
pressed his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
cacity.    To  every  work  he  bruugtit  a  memory 


full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exertoi  tfas 
powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wiL 
But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  wliich  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mollify ;  and  his  im^MLtience  of  opposi- 
tion disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  liis 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderml 
dum  metuant ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  genila 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  per- 
suaude. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  words 
that  presented  themselves  ;  liis  diction  is  ooorsa 
and  impure ;  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

Ue  had,  in  die  early  jjart  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter"^  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  CuncaneOy 
**  Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty.**  And  when 
Theobald  published  *'  Shakspearc,**  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  to 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  liis  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it 
maybe  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  waft 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  differently  at  different  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  oflen  admitted,  snd  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  7 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  imdei^ 
took,  without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Popo  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  tho 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "Essay  on  Man,**  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  **The  RepubUo 
of  Letters.** 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ton* 
dency  of  his  own  won,  was  ^jLad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himsdf  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 

E rotation  be  mufe  to  mean  weU.    How  much 
e  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the 
Cbllowing  letter  evidently  shows  i 

I 

•'*SiR,  *'jamrU  11,  ]73i. 

"  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  greatest  huny  ima- 
ginable that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaa  ought  never  to  have  another 

•  Thin  letter  is  in  Mr.  Malone*s  Hujipleminl  Is 
BhaksiMuire,  vol.l.  pi  " 
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ttOflwer,  and  deMrv«d  not  96  good  « ime.  I  e«ii 
only  Bay,  roa  do  hhn  too  nradi  bonoac,  and  me 
too  much  right,  so  odd  •■  the exprearion  aeema; 
for  you  hare  nnde  my  syatem  aa  dearaa  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  coaid  not  It  ie  indeed  the 
aame  ayiitcm  ai  mine,  bat  illuatraled  with  a  ray 
of  jrour  own,  aa  they  aay  ov  nataral  body  it  the 
aame  atill  when  it  ia  glorified.  I  am  ture  I  like 
it  betterthan  I  did  b^ore,  and  so  will  erery  man 
elae.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain : 
but  I  did  not  explam  my  own  meaning  so  welt 
aa  yoQ.  Yoa  understand  me  aa  well  as  I  do 
myself;  but  yoa  express  me  better  than  I  could 
axpress  myselll  Pny  accept  the  sineerest  ao- 
knowledgmenta.  I  cannot  bat  wish  these  letters 
were  pat  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 
your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
kast,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French:  butlriiall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  yoor  consent  and 
opinion,"  Ice. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
culpatory comment,  Pope  testified  tliat,  what^ 
ever  might  bo  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
principles  which  be  had  received  from  Boling^ 
Dffokel  hehad  not  intentioilklly  attacked  rdigion ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief^ found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
openj  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  IS  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovorsd 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to 
Pope,  and  waa  told  by  him  that  he  mast  have 
mistaken  the  moaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  iWn*»  unrasineas  inched 
him  to  desire  an  explanaUnn,  declared  that 
Hooke  had  mimmdpfslncNl  him. 

Bnlin^brnke  hsiwi  Warbuiton,  who  had 
dmwn  his  pupil  fK%m  him :  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  deslh,  tht^V  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
thmr  parfiHl  wllh  itintual  aversion. 

From  till"  tinin  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  fe- 
warnml  htfi  khidness  and  his  seal ;  for  he  mtro- 
du(^  him  lo  Mr.  Murray,  bv  whose  interest  he 
lHH<amr  nroachcr  at  Lincoln's-Inn ;  and  to  Mr. 
Atlrn,  wno  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  consejquence  a  bishopric  When  he 
died,  be  left  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
fbur  thoasand  poonds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  "Essay  on  Man**  ap- 
peared by  his  deare  of  its  propagation.  Doo- 
son,  who  nad  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  *<  Solomon,"  waa  employed  by  hnm  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  vene,  and  was  fbr  that 

Erpoae  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  lefk 
I  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfiniiAied, 
and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  «•  Paradise  Lost"  Pope  then  desirodMs 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  ahoold  torn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose ;  but  no  such  perform- 
ance nas  ever  apoeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  waswg  tki  gi'Mf,  With 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  fais  worits 
entitled  hnn,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misoonduot  or  faetioas  partiality.— 
Though  BoKngbroka  waa  his  fUetid,  Waipole 
waa  not  his  enemy ;  bat  traated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
aad  obtain  from  the  Fraoeh  ministsr  an  abbey 
for  Bdr.  Soatbeot,  whom  hs  ewiaswd  hirifelf 


to  reward  by  lUs  eiatioB  of  Us  hN 
terest,1for  the  benc^  which  he  had  wceived 
from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  eeort  waa  at  Rich- 
mond, Clueen  Oaroline  had  declared  her  inten* 
tion  to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been  only  a 
careless  effusion,  thoagfat  on  no  more :  the  jr^ 
port  of  such  noticeu  however,  waa  socm  in  many 
mouths;  and,  if  I  do  not  foff^et  or  misappiehena 
Savage*8  accoimt.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline 
what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  bouse  for  a 
time,  not,  I  snppoae.  fbr  any  Other  reason  than 
lest  he  shoula  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  ia 
expectation  of  an  bononr  winch  would  not  be 
conferred.  He  waa  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  iwHCseiits  him  aa  *  refusing  the  visits  of  a 
queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  oArad  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  raorelity,  sop- 
p(»ed  fo  be  contained  in  the  '*  Essay  on  Man," 
It  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathnrst  (1733) 
**On  the  Use  or  RichesL"  a  piece  on  which  he 
declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historicslly 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
doced,  with  o^en  of  which  it  is  ditficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  bat  tlie 
pruse  of  Kyri,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par* 
tieular  examination,  who,  afler  a  lotig  and  pomp- 
ous enumeretion  of  his  public  works  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  thoee  bless- 
ings from^isc  kmndred  s-yror.  Wonders  are  wit 
lu^y  told  and  willmgly  heaxd.  The  thith  is, 
that  Kyri  was  a  roan  of  known  integrity  and 
active  benevolenoe,  by  whose  soKcitstion  tha 
wealthy  were  peisuaded  lo  paj  contributions  tn 
his  diaritable  schemes;  this  influence  he  ob» 
tained  by  an  example  of  liberslity  exerted  to  the 
ntmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place : 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  gooo 
man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  mora 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  hnpracticaUa 
virtue  vrill  be  read  vnth  wonder,  but  that  which 
is  unattainable  is  recommendeid  in  vain ;  that 
ffood  may  be  endeavoored,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has 
given  a  hint  of  hu  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burainff  the  pope ;  and  by  mention- 
ifijg  vrith  some  indignation  the  inscription  on  the 
IM^nument. 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dia 
logue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per 
plexed  and  miscnre.    Pope  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten vrith  no  very  distinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that 
an  "  E|nstle  to  Botiiurst,"  in  which  Bathnrst  is 
introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwaras  (1734)  inscribed  to  Loid  Cob- 
ham  his  **  Charaotere  of  Men,"  written  with 
close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  hfW.  In  this  poem  he  liaa 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  iiis  fk 
voisrite  theory  of  the  mKng  posHsn,  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  voma 
particular  object:  an  innate  afllhetion,  which 
gives  all  actk>n  aaetermlnate  and  invariable  ten- 
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dney,  and  operttes  vpoii  the  whole  ■jntem  of 
life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the  in- 
tervention or  aome  aocidentil  or  Bubordinate  pro- 
peanon. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible, 
the  existence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
man characters  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men 
change  by  diange  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  e  lover  of 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Those 
udeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
spend  life  in  one  punrait ;  for  excellence  is  not 
ohen  sained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the 
particidar  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
humour,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  rea^ 
some  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emula- 
tion. 

It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  rtJing  poi- 
aicnn,  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must 
have  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance ;  for  tiiere  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artifi- 
cial good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  the 
strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may 
be  bom  where  money  does  not  exist;  nor  can 
he  be  bora,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  society,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state 
contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature;  and 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  acountir  is  possible  only 
to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en- 
abled to  comprehend  it. 

This  doctrme  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as 
false ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he  that  admits 
it  18  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  domi- 
nion of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autho- 
rity of  his  rvlif^  patiitn. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  ana 
oonnrms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appe- 
tites, and  habits. 

To  the  "  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon 
after,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  *'  Characters  of 
Women."  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with 
l^roat  success,  was  neglected  at  its  first  publica- 
tion, as  the  commentator  supposes,  because  the 
public  was  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  eharaeter  drawn  from  tko  lift ;  an 
assertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  expect, 
nor  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  whicn  he 
soon  gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
trust, by  telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work 
was  imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
vice  too  *if  A  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  display  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough 
under  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  character 
was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer*! 
gratitude. 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1730 
and  1740)  imitations  of  diflferent  poems  of  Ho- 
race, generally  with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was 
suspected,  without  it.  What  he  was  upon  moral 
pdneiplea  sahamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have 


supnressed.  OftheeepieoesitisiiMleasto  wt* 
tie  the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much  lelatioa 
to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  hia 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  andenta 
are  familiarized,  by  adapting  their  sentiments  to 
modem  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ao- 
commodating  his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
montanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  oar 
time,  was  first  jpractised  in  the  reign  of  Chariee 
the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester :  at  least  I 
remember  no  instances  more  ancient  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  which  pleases  when  thethoosdita 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  panfieb 
lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  lavourita 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farUier  than 
any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  <*  Satires,"  which  waa 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewa* 
bury  and  the  Eari  of  Cmord.  .They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public  Pope  seems  to 
have  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sop* 
pressed  them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
rise  in  reputation,  hut  ventured  them  when  he 
thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im» 
putod  to  Donne  than  to  himselC 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  which  seema  to 
be  derived  in  its  first  design  from  **  Bateau's 
Address  d  wn  Etprit,"  was  published  in  Jano* 
ary,  1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him. 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  beea 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  Ins 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life^  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Ajrbuthnot  was  a  man  of  groat  comprehenaioiip 
skilfol  in  bis  profession,  versed  in  the  scienoes^ 
aoc|uainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  nubM  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  ima^nation^  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life^ 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  reli- 
gious seal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public  He  vindicates  himself  from  censorai; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  para- 
graphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag^ 
ment,  and  among  them  the  satirical  lines  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.    It  was  at  first, 

Who  woald  not  smile  If  tuch  s  man  there  bt  f 
Who  would  not  laugh  Sf  Addieon  were  he  ? 

Then, 

Who  wonld  not  grieveJf  sttch  a  man  than  be  I 
Who  would  not  laugh  If  Addlaon  were  he  f 

At  last  it  is, 

Who  but  must  lauf  h  If  auch  a  man  there  be  f 
Who  would  not  weep  If  Aulcua  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  distin^ished  himself  aa  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets,*  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  ■ 

•  IntkuM,  *<  Sedition  and  Defiunation  diiplaysd." 
8vo.  17U.~R. 
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dnd.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  fint  mt- 
teck,  perhaps  cannot  now  oe  easily  known :  he 
had  written  an  invective  aj^inst  Pone,  whom  he 
calls  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  tny  hirth  oh- 
aciire ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter,* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose ; 
the  versos  aro  in  this  poem ;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  amon^r  his 
letters,  hut  to  a  cool  reader  or  the  present  time 
exhilnto  nothinjr  hut  tedious  mali^niity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  ffenoral  kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  the  year  jn  which  they 
were  published,  ^  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight'*  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition ;  a  fi)llower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  cen- 
purcd  the  conduct  of  the  ministcni.  His  politi- 
cal partiality  was  too  plainly  shown  ;  ho  lorffot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  eariier 
years,  uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  nis  leave  to 
mmtion  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  anj 
mc  rit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  m  his 
verses,  *<  Iciw-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  or  defect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
aflerwanfs  soOoncdf  into  "humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxrs,  among  others;  whicn 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
ship oiwL  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  ho  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legulatore  would  quickly 
be  discharged.  '  * 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  fiir  a  poem 
called  "  Manners,**  together  with  Dodsloy-  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  skulked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley*s 
shop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
Ho  was,  however,  soon  dismissed :  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intended  mther  to 
intimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  heen 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he 
pleascHl  himself  with  being  important  and  for- 
midable, and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
somctime^i  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he  besan 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  **  Memoirs  of  Scriblems,**  published 
ahout  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


*  Amon?  mftiiy  MS9.  leuem,  tie.  relailne  to  Pnpe, 
which  I  hare  Intelr  seen,  if  a  l&mpoon  In  ihe  Blble-ctyle, 
of  much  hnmnur,  but  irrererent,  In  which  Popa  ia  ridi- 
cuImI  oa  iha  aon  of  a  hatter.— C. 

t  On  n  tiint  fifin  Warburton.  There  fa  howeTer  rea- 
son to  (hink,  (V-nmrhe  appearance  of  the  houae  tn  which 
Allen  waa  born  at  St.  Biaiae,  that  he  was  nuc  of  a  taw, 
bniof  a  deeoyed  Ikmily.— C. 


a  work  projected  in  eoncert  by  Pope,  Swifl,  and 
Arbuthnnt,  who  used,  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
(ilucen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  the 
"  Scriblenis  Club.**  Their  pinpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
d(»(ign  was  n«*ver  completed;  and  Warburton 
laments  liis  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  dii- 
aatrous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  wholo  may  be  estimated  by  this  sped* 
men,  which  seems  to  be  the  production  of  Ar^ 
buthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  mucn  lamented ; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  ao 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  underptiood  but  by  the  learned : 
he  raises  phantoms  c»f  absurdity,  and  then  drives 
them  away.  He  curea  diacaaes  that  were  never 
felt 

For  this  reaeon  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  haa  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  rc«d« 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  nmn  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality ; 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  "  Don 
duizote,**  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
tations of  the  '*  History  of  Mr.  Onfflc.** 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  for  his  "Travels;**  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  EUiglish  writers ;  he  had  con- 
sulted the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileao  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally 
ne{f|1ected.  Pope,  nowever,  was  not  ashamed  of 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad« 
vantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from  it 
A  small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  puhlishod  at  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century^  by  a  man^  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  nis  preface  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertidting. 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  (1740)  published  it  in  two  volumes,  but. 
injuriously*omitted  his  predecessor's  preface.  To 
theee  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  reganl  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  eoitor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  worit,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  f*  Essay  on  Man,**  of  wliich  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

«J»fffrcA25,  1736. 
••If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistlos  in  verse, 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  yoiL  I  havr 
long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  but  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my 
last  work  ought  to  be,  tliat  is  to  say,  more  fi- 
nished than  any  of  the  rest.  The  subject  is  large, 
anH  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  naturwiy 
follow  the  '  Essay  on  M  an  ;*  viz.  1 .  Of  the  Ex* 
tent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science. 
S.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain- 

\  Slnr*  in«"»wr«d  to  have  been  Atterbury.  afterwards 
Blahop  of  Rochepter.— See  the  Colleelioii  of  that  Frs- 
laie's  fij^atolary  Corraapondcnce,  vgiL  Ir.  j^  0w— If. 
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■Ible,  and  of  the  tJni»eAil  and  thereTora  Unat- 
tainahle,  Artii.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  EndR,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Cafwcities.  4.  Of 
the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  World, 
and  of  WiL  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  ajrainst 
the  mimpplication  of  all  these,  exomplilied  by 
picturps,  cnaractera,  and  examples.*' 

This  work;  in  its  full  ext«mt,  (bein^  now  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
oflife  gradually  deolin ins,)  he  had  no  lonser  cou- 
rage to  undertake ;  but  from  the  materials  which 
he  had  provided,  ho  added,  at  Warburton's  re- 

auest,  another  book  to  the  *'Dimciad,"  of  which 
ic  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  bo  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Cibher;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
race he  has  liberally  enough  praised  the  "  Care- 
less Husband.**  in  the  **  Dunciad,**  among 
ether  worthless  scribblers,  ho  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  "Apology,**  complains  of 
the  great  Poet*s  unkind ness  as  more  injurious, 
"because,**  says  he,  *'I  never  have  ofiended 
him.** 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Gibber  once,  ho  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
his  epistle  to  A.rbuthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  "  Dunciad**  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  tho 
laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tious petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult 
the  great 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  He  hid  confidence  enough 
in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
did  not  want  infltJ<^tors,  who,  without  any  care 
about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
by  l4v>king  on  the  contest.  He  therefore  gave 
the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolution  from  that  tim«*  never  to  bear  another 
blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
versary by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  bv  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputed  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After 
the  "  Three  Ilonn*  after  Marrioge"  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
the  exploded  ^c^nft  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happened  that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  *<  Re- 
hearsal ;**  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
th?  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
tranMirtionn,  he  snid,  that  ho  once  thought  to 
have  introiluced  bin  lovers  disgiiis<?d  in  a  mom- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "  Thi«,*'  says  he,  "  was 
received  with  loud  clap^,  which  indicated  con- 
tempt of  the  play.**  Pop«»,  who  was  behind  the 
scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  <*  at- 
tacked him,**  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
of  a  wit  out  of  his  senses  ;**  to  which  he  replied, 
"  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 


said  by  io  partieolar  a  man,  than  to  dedara^  H^ 
as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he  wonld  lepaat 
the  same  provocation.** 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be^  that  Pope  waaone 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  xeaknialj 
defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope'a  Im» 
haviour  at  a  ta¥arn. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thoucht  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to 
main  without  notice,  would  have  been  veiy  i 
forgotton.  Pope  had  now  been  enough 
quainted  with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  paaoon 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Cibber|  tna 
worid  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  |nv«i 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  Whan 
Gibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  exeitad ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Gibber  nobody  inqoirad, 
but  in  hope  that  Popc*s  asperity  might  beCimy  hia 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pan- 
phlet  to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  aa 
Gibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothin^g  to  loae ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  Ua 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable  :  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  Tain. 

But  Popc*d  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  r^ 
solved  to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  1m 
was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance ;  he  published  a  new  edi-' 
tion  of  the  **  Dunciad,**'*  in  which  he  degmded. 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and. 
enthroned  Gibber  in  nis  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characteia,  mad 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  be  had  al- 
ready written ;  he  haa  therefore  depraved  hie 
poem,  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  booka.  theeldi 
pedantry,  and  Uie  sluggish  pertinacity  or  Theo- 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interaat 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Osborne 
contending  for  the  pnxo  among  the  bookseUem. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  '*»mB^ 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  me- 
ed Pope*s  resentment,  that  he  should  be  pot  into 
the  "Dunciad  ;*>  but  he  had  the  fiite  of^ *'Cee> 
Sandra."  I  gave  no  credit  to  hia  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  ahafte  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  bjthe 
impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confteaed 
his  own  pain  by  hia  anger :  but  he  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  prov^ed  him.  He  wasahleto 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  sane 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  be  reduced  hiinadf 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  iriio 
from  his  eago  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  encagomenC,  repaid 
«  The  Dunciad**  with  another  pamphlet,t  which 
Pope  said,  **  would  be  aa  good  as  a  doseof  hart^ 
horn  to  him  ;**  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re* 
late,  that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  oa 
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ii^riiit  when  one  of  Cibbei^  punpUets  eune 
into  the  handi  of  Pope,  who  said,  "These 
things  are  my  diversion.''  They  sat  by  him 
wUie  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
iflff  with  anguish ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
tohis  iatfaw,  when  they  returned}  that  he  hoped 
to  bo  preserved  finom  such  diversion  as  had  been 
ftel  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  op- 
piessive,  and  his  vital  powers  ctadnally  declin- 
mm,  he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with  any 
o^inal  composition,  norproposed  any  other  em- 
pkmnent  for  his  remaimng  life  than  the  revisal 
and  correction  oflus  former  works;  inwhichhe 
reeeived  adidce  and  assistance  fromWarborton. 
iHiom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  bononrea 
in  the  hiriiest  deg[rBe. 

He  IcM  aside  his  euie  poem,  perhaps  without 
nnch  loss  to  mankind ;  tor  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  TrojaUp  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fio- 
tifia,  established  a  colony  m  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  ag[e;  the 
acton  were  a  race  upon  whom  imajf[ination  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  weaned,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
H  m  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
aidopted  vnth  great  impiudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
•er^  Dj  Ruffhead  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  wms  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  heroes  with  terminations  not  oon- 
siitent  with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
plaeesthem. 

*  He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
eebed  himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  ''going  down 
the  hiU."  He  had  for  at  least  five  years  been 
■fllctsdwith  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
wUeh  his  physicians  wen  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
watdsthe  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
iBMi,  a  man  who  had,  by  large  promisos,  and  five 
es—nies  of  the  common  practice  of  phjeie, 
foieedhimselfiip  into  sodden  reputation.  Thon^ 
son  declared  his  distemper  to  he  a  dropan^,  and 
SPfaenated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  oijalap ; 
but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subside. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies^  and  Pope  was  pei^ 
auaded  to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  wss  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  ne  was  one  day  sittins  in  the 
air  vrith  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Aiarch^ 
moot,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
Ae  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
Ui^gbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  his  legs  and  sat 
still ;  but  Lord  Marehmont,  who  was  younger 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  wb;n 
he  came  to  her,  asked,  **  What,  is  ne  not  dead 
yet?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
alie  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  acc|uaint- 
•nee  began  eariyj  the  lite  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  nund  ;  their  conversation  ther^* 
foie  was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tiona.  Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
neas  to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
fomale  weakness,  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he 
was  oonsdous  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  oflended  b3r  her 
inattentioii,  ndght  yet  consider  her  merit  as 


ovefbalancing  her  fault  s  and,  if  he  had  to«n«ra« 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  hiYtt 
found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  be  eonU 
only  have  shrunk  withm  himself :  it  waa  too  lata 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  appraadiing  ;* 
on  the  6th,  he'was  all  day  delifioas,  which  hm 
mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a  pnfident 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ;  he  afterwaide 
complained  of  seeing  thinn  as  through  a  cwtainy 
and  in  false  ooloura,  and  one  day,  in  the  pt^ 
sence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  aim  it  was  that 
oame  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  gnateel 
inconvenience  was  inabihty  to  think. 

Bolinsbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  thb 
state  of  helpless  decay;  and  being  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermisoon  of  his 
deliriousness,  was  always  saying  sometUng  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  friendS,  and 
that  his  humanity  aeemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  *'It  has  so:"  and 
added,  <'I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  paitioular  ffienda^ 
or  more  general  fiiendshipior  mankind."  At 
another  tune  he  said,  "1  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
{nendship  than  "—His  grief  then  suppreaaed  his 
voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  m  liko 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called  ;  he  answered,  ^  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  light,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  co'iL" 

In  the  morning  wfier  the  priest  had  given  Inm 
the  last  sacraments,  he  said,  '^There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  liiendshipu 
and  indeed  friendship  itedf  is  only  a  part  or 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  SCHh  day  of 
May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendanU  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  hia  expiration. — 
He  was  buried  at  Twidkenbam,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  QIoih 
cester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papen  to  his  execu* 
tore;  first  to  Lord  BoKngoroke;!  u>d,  if  ho 
should  not  be  living^  to  the  Eari  of  Marehmont ; 
undoubtedly  expectmg  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fome.  But  let  no 
man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  Alter 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  tlie  pub^her,  and  waa  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected  t  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  wtnld  has  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  "reserved  for  the 
next  age." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
a  kind  of  posthumous  ofience.  Tm  political 
pamphlet,  called  "The  Patriot  King,"  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  hie 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed ;  but,  soon  after 
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t  Thia  in  loniewhit  inaccurately  ezpreMed.    Lord 

Bolingbroke  wni  noc  an  executor ;  Fope'a  pspMTS  were 

left  to  him  ■pecUlcally,  or,  in  cms  of  bis  dsslk,  to  Lonl 
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fci0  d<ith»  tfie  ptfmUathnmi/tA  mad  rMigned  a 
eompiele  editkm  of  fifteen  hundred  oopiea,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  ana  retain  in 
MCfeU  He  kept,  as  waa  obaenred,  hie  engage- 
ment to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to 
his  friend :  and  nothing  waa  known  of  the  trans- 
action, till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he 
-thought  himself  obliged  to  deliTer  the  books  to 
the  right  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
BMde  a  fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  tM  whole 
impression  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  natnralljT  dictated  by  resentment  of  violated 
faith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vio- 
lator had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
hOTe  the  anger  might  have  stopped :  the  injury 
was  private;  and  there  was  httle  danger  from 
the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however^  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
his  thirst  of  vengeance  mctted  him  to  blast  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
his  last  struggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend'  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
public  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton, 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  legac^r,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  interpose ;  and  undorto^  not  in- 
deed to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  trust 
has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apologv.  Having  arlvanced,  what  can- 
not be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more 
or  lees  exousable  by  the  rootivos  that  produce  it, 
he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced 
Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  de- 
light his  vanitv  by  usurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to 
a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
authoi^  claim ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice, 
for  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
waa  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  eopy  was  left 
to  another,  his  ftmud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if 
left  to  hiiiMelf,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great 
appeaianee  of  reason,  that  the  irra^laritv  of 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  fnym  his  seat  for 
BoUngbroke,  who  mifht  perhaps  have  destroyed 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  hie  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  authoi's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
Letter  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.** 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
mocy  by  tSs  petulant  and  contemptuous  men- 
tion made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
aiTected  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blottnt,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of 
Pope^  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
where  she  comported  herself  with  sudi  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was 
for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she 
resented  -with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refhse 
any  lesscy  fW>m  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having 
been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering 
in  the  deolme  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  Ae 
violence  of  her -temper,  on  perhaps,  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  lov«r,  persuaaecr  that  she  had  suf- 
fared  improper  treatment,  he  complied  with  her 
demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
ment Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  hegave 
to  the  hospital  at  Bath,  obasrving,  that  Pope 
Was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that,  if  to 


150L  he  had  pot  a  dpharlflMM^  be  hidetaia 
nearer  to  the  truth.* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  Imve 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has^  in 
his  account  of  the  « Little  Club,"  compared  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  anotiber  is  described  aa 
protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to 
nave  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  ha  waa 
of  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  «reak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  umme  are  easily  dia- 
torted,  his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the 
efibct  of  his  application.  His  stature  was  so 
low,  that  to  bnxig  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  wen 
animated  and  vivid. 

B]^  natural  deformity,  or  acddental  diatortios, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  waa  a  ''long  disease."  His  most  ftv- 
quent  assailment  was  the  headache,  which  hB 
used  to  rdieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  eoflbi^ 
which  ho  very  firequently  required. 

Most  of  wnat  can  be  told  concerning  his  petlj 
pecnliaritiee  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
mestic of  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him 
periiape  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  waa  than 
BO  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  fomala 
attendance ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  thst 
he  wore  a  lund  erf*  fur  doublet,  under  a  riairt  of  « 
very  coarse  warm  Unen  with  fine  sleeves.  Wkss 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  enet, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  he  thca  put  on  a  flan* 
nel  waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  BBi 
le^  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlavged  their  b«dk 
with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  dnwa 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  aUa  la 
dress  or  undress  himself^  and  neither  went  la 
bed  nor  rose  without  help;  His  weakness  mada 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to-be  clean. 


*  This  sceotint  of  the  diflhrenee  between  Fops  and* 
Mr.  Allen  ia  noc  so  cfrcumettnUal  as  It  was  In  Johnaoa^ 
ptiwer  to  hftTe  made  k.  The  i»rtleuiara  comnunieaisd 
to  him  concerning  It  he  waa  too  hiilolent  to  conmk  Co 
writing  i  the  buainess  of  thia  nuce  la  to  aupply  hla  ombr 
alone. 

Upon  an  Invitation,  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  waa  lodudatt. 
Mr.  Pope  made  a  vblt  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior-Park ;  mm 
having  occaalon  to  go  to  Brietol  for  a  few  daya,  Irft  Mr& 
Blount  behind  him.  In  hia  abeence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
waa  of  the  Romish  persuaalon,  signilled  an  InellnaClon 
to  go  to  the  popiah  cnapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  hia  thorlot  for  ihn  purpose ;  but  he  being 
at  that  lime  roayur  of  the  city,  auggeated  the  tmpmprlety 
of  having  hla  carriage  seen  at  the  ubor  of  a  place  orwoi^ 
ahip,  lo  which,  as  a  magiacratef  he  was  M  leAst  raslrslAsi 
flrom  gi  ving  a  sanction,  and  might  be  required  to  aappraaa^ 
and  therefore  d»iired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  raasnif* 
ed  this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return,  and  ab 
infected  him  wUh  her  rafe,  that  they  both  left  las  heosl 
abnipily.t 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  bmt  be  noted  is  hla 
relation  of  Pope's  love  of  painting,  whii-h  differs  mach 
fVom  the  Information  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  ^ehirs 
of  Beiterton,  certainly  copied  ftom  Kneller,  by  ra|«,f 
Lord  Mansfield  once  shonred  ne  ai  Kenwoad-hoiwB, 
adding  that  it  was  the  only  one  lie  ever  llnfcahed,  for  thM 
the  weakneas  of  hla  eyes  was  an  obttractioD  to  his  Uas 
of  the  peiKlL — ^H. 


t  This  ia  alBMetber  wrong }  Pope  kept  up  hia  (Hand- 
ship  with  Mr.  Afien  to  the  last,  aa  appears  by  kla  leitan, 
and  Mrs.  Blount  remained  tai  Mr.  Allen'a  imuse  sons 
time  after  the  coolness  took  place  between  bar  and  Mm 
Allen.  Allen^s  convemaiion  with  Pope  on  this  eufejcsli 
and  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blount,  all  whose  quarrels  ha  was 
obliged  to  share,  wi'*  appsar  in  Mr.  Bowles's  adtllon  of 
Popie*s  works. — C. 

f  See  p.  HO. 
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Hit  hair  had  ftllen  dmoM  all  *way ;  and  Im 
mod  to  dine  ■ometimes  with  Lord  Oiford,  pri- 
TmtelT,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dieea  of  ceremony 
was  Black,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  aword. 

The  indulgence  and  aooommodation  which  his 
sickneas  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  im- 
pleaaing  and  unsocial  qoahties  of  a  valetudinary 
man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
vray  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  ms  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  ciy,  has  an  norciiiHted 
dominion  in  the  nunery. 

C*eit  que  Venfant  Unsown  est  komme, 
C*effl  que  Pkimme  est  toujcurs  er\fant, 

VHicn  he  wanted  to  aleep,  he  **  nodded  in  com- 
pany;** and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at- 
tendance was  scarcelv  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  waiL  he  left  no  room  for  another, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  so  frecjuent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him ;  and  the  Eari 
of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  they  had  hem  employed  by  Mr. 
Pofw.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof- 
fee in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  caiefiil  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  adi  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those 
who,  suffering  much  nain,  thmk  themselves  en- 
titled to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  hij^hly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and, 
at  the  mtervals  of  the  table,  amused  himself 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  ho  would  oppress  his 
stomach  with  repletion ;  and,  though  ne  seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him.  did  not 
fbi%ear  to  drink  iL  His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with 
presents  of  luxury,  which  be  aid  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword  ;  the  slaughters  of  Canne 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imput^  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys. 

That  be  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  nx-and>fifly 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dih> 
genco  of  study  and  m^itation. 

In  M.  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artificej  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  puiposea  by  indirect  and  unsuspected 
methwls.  <*He  hanlly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratAgcm."  If,  at  the  nouse  of  his  friends,  he 
wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing 
to  ask  for  it  in  plam  terms,  but  would  mention  it 


remoCaly  as  something  eonv«Dieiit}  lboii|^wfaflB 
it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  h  apoear  for 
whose  sake  it  hao  been  recommended.  Thus  ho 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtdned  a  screen. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 
that  Lady  BoUujf^roke  used  to  say,  in  a  French 
phrase,  that  "he  plajred  the  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips.'*  His  nnjusti6able  im- 
pression of  **  The  Patriot  King,**  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  pn^ 
ceeded  from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly 
trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of 
outwittiii|(  BoUngbroke. 

In  fiumliar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  doss 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  Uuat 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkaible,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
little  of  what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  ob- 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either 
wise  or  merry:  One  apophthegm  onlv  stands 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised  against 
his  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was  defended  by 
the  authority  of  "Patrick,**  he  replied — "hor- 
resco  referens** — that  "  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
liaher  of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  toge- 
ther." 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  capriciously  resentfuL  He 
would  sometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  silently,  no 
one  oould  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  hack 
by  more  lettera  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  willii^  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  in 
fested  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  disputes  were 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular 
with  servants  or  inferiore ;  but  bv  no  merriment^ 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen  ex- 
cited to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  a 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  in 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously 
rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  cAre  must  be  univer- 
sally approved :  but  it  sometimes  appeared  in 
petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  toe  practice 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  let- 
tera, as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of 
the  "  Iliad,**  by  which  perhaps  in  five  yean  five 
shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  rece|^ 
tion  of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertain* 
ment,  as,  when  he  had  two  gruettts  in  his  house, 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upon  the 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "Gentlemen.  I 
toave  you  to  your  wine.**  Yet  he  tells  his 
fViends.  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for 
aU.'* 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  din- 
ner, and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  performances  re« 
quire.    That  this  magnificence  should  be  often 
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dufiMftd.  that  obstinate  pradenea  with  which  he 
coiMluctea  his  afTaini  would  not  permit,  for  his 
revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  onJy  to 
about  eieht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
however  ne  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hundred  to  charity.* 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public 
approbation,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  too  full :  it 
woiSd  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delight^l  so  much  in 
talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opitlenee,  arc 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule IB  poverty  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner. He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  Y^ry  un- 
cocamon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  pos- 
sessions, seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  ho  was  acquainted, 
and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or 
servility  ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 

E raised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
owever,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  liis 
«  Hij^hnc8s*s  dog.^ 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  "  Iliad"  to 
Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  hw  friend's  virtue 
been  equal  to  his  wit.  Wliy  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  on  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  them.  The 
name  of  Congrcve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
those  of  his  other  fricnu.s,  but  without  any  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  dif^nified  with  titles,  but  was  not 
Ytry  luppy  in  his  choice ;  fi)r,  except  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
tliat  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
little  honour  from  tlie  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
lington, or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
from  his  lotters,,an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  bo  formed  :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
unclouded  effulgence  of  general  l^enevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  iibe- 
raliiy,  gratitude,  constaiKsy,  and  tenderness.  It 
has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  commcmly  believed, 
that  the  true  chamcters  of  men  may  be  found  in 
their  letters,  and  tlmt  he  who  writes  to  his  iHend 
lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  tha  truth 
is,  that  such  were  the  simple  friendships  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  arc  now  the  friendships  only 

•  ?srt  of  it  aroHo  fmm  an  annuity  of  two  hundrad 
poun'ta  a  yenr.  which  he  hail  purchuad  rUhnr  of  cha 
uta  Dukn  of  BtickiiiiihanHhint,  or  iha  Diitchaas  hia 
mother,  ami  wliirh  wiut  chnrired  on  nnvM  oataia  of  chat 
family.  [See  \u  JSl.]  The  ilneti  br  whidi  k  was  frsoisd 
Sraa  «<iino  ytara  io  my  cuai'fily. — H. 
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of  children.  Veryfow  can  boast  of  heirtswhieh 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  ahuB 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  fmm  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaetion 
which  oflers  stronger  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  coi^ 
sidored ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  inurest  and 

{>assion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  fiiendly 
ettor  is  a  cidm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  soUcude^ 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  br 
desigrn  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veradcy; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  lo  ba 
thougnt  bettor  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind* 
ness  he  desires  to  ^in  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  difiSBreni  dis- 
positions of^  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  nddresaed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  fiarbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favoumble  representations, 
which  men^.give  of  thdr  own  mnids,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  wonid  show  more 
severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  noan's  thougfatap 
while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  moat 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.^  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacyil 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  fJuiy 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  docs  not  suspect  the  gleim 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merdy  m 
comoositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artincioL  It  is  one  tbin^  to  wnte,  because  thflre 
is  something  which  the  mmd  wishes  todisehaige; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  becsann 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to  bo 
vitiated  with  ^eclsHoo  and  ambitum :  to  know 
whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  pei^ 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  his  book  and  hio 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  hie  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  hie 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  rea^  lie 
woula  deserve  no  comniendation :  and  in  thia  bo 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
himself  waa  iufBctently  observod  ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  prood  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writa< 
he  Baysjp  when  "  he  has  just  noth'mg  else  to  do ;" 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leiauro 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  **alwa]rs  aomo 
poetical  echeme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  aet  upoa 
hia  bed  before  he  roae ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  do« 
mastic  related,  that  in  the  dreadfiil  winter  of 
forty,  die  was  eidled  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  eritf* 
cism,  though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  know 
him  thal^ery  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
that  his  extreme  initability  laid  hiin  opeii  lo 
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perpetual  TexatloB ;  bothewMiedtodeipbeliis' 
criucs,  and  therefora  hoped  that  he  did  deapiae 

them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  little  attention  to  poetty,  he  mined  in 
his  mind  a  f  lolish  disesteem  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  "  he  nerer  sees  courta.**  y  et  a  httle 
legard  riiown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  meltp 
edhis  obduracy ;  ami  he  had  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Hiffhnesa, 
**  how  he  could  lore  a  prince  while  he  dushked 
kincsT** 

He  very  frequently  professes  eontempt  of  the 
world^  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indiflerence,  as 
on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  nis  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  wiih  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  conn- 
terreited.  How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  wnose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  snperstructed  7  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  fiiTour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ; 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  possible.  Pope 
was  far  enou^  from  Uiis  unreasonable  temper: 
he  was  BuflSoently  m  fbd  to  /mu,  and  his  fault 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity 
and  his  sullenness  were  only  in  his  letters ;  lie 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vezed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  tne  Datnral  emotiona 
of  common  men. 

His  scora  of  the  ^rttii  is  too  often  repealed  to 
be  ntd ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  thai  which  he 
despiMS ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  dancer 
of  mconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  aftaid  of  writin|[,  lest 
the  clerks  at  the  Post-office  should  know  his  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy;  **  af- 
ter manj  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  or  us,**  says  he,  "  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot^  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases :''  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  "  show  what  friends  wits  may 
be^  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  worid.**  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand :  he  certainly  had  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  mij^ht  live,  very  few  were  so  much  fixHs  as 
ever  to  inquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreases  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  correspondence  vrith  him. 
Swift's  resentment  was  unreasonable^  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  ficutious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  nim.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the 
worta,"  and  that  there  was  daneer  lest  "  a  glut 
of  the  worid  should  throw  him  back  upon  stodv 
and  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered  witn 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or 
suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  liave  become 
weary  of  iu  And,  indeed,  it  must  hiwo  been 
tome  very  powerAil  reason  tliat  can  drivt  back 


to  solitiide  him  who  hat  onee  enjoyed   th# 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them 
insensible  of  anjr  excellence  that  h^  not  some 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  es- 
teem and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  snould  form  his  opinion  of  the  sge 
from  their  representation,  w^Id  suppose  them 
to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  Barbarity, 
unable  to  find  among  their  eontempofaries  either 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  tboee 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  nrarmnrs  at  the  world,  when  he 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  sucress  and  disappoint- 
ment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly 
does  not  express  bis  haUtual  and  settled  senti- 
ments, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own 
character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  inrests  him- 
self with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  momenu  His 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
stttMigiy  upon  his  mind;  and,  if  he  differed 
from  otnera,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  wss 
irritable  and  resentftil.  His  nmlienity  to  Philips, 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridiculous,  and  then 
hafed  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.  Of 
Ms  yain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I 
never  heard  any  adequate  reason.  He  Hm 
sometimes  wanton  in  nis  attacks;  and  before 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat. 

'  The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of 
his  aiTectJon  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
Vas  other  than  he  describes  himself.  His  for- 
tune did  not  suffer  his  diarity  to  be  splendid  and 
oonspicuoas;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a 
hundred  oounds^  that  he  might  open  a  shop ;  snd 
of  the  suDscripuon  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that 
he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  him- 
self. He  was  aorased  of  loving  money ;  but 
hit  love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to 
keep  it 

In  the  duties  of  fiiendship  he  was  xealous  and 
constant;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonly 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himself,  and, 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  lifb,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  aj^ 
pear  that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by  coldness  or 
oy  injury ;  those  who  foved  him  once,  continued 
their  Kindness.  His  ungrntefbl  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will  was  the  efibct  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness.  His 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Bolin^ 
brdte  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  wiui 
the  wannest  affection;  he  either  thought  the 
aetkm  eo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  foreot  it,  er 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  ap- 
prove it« 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  al- 
noBt  to  enforoe  belief^  that  in  the  papera  intrnsted 
to  his  executon  was  found  adcdbmatory  life  of 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instrument 
of  veneeance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation 
should  oe  ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  of 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont^  who  assured  me  that  no 
such  piece  was  amon^  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was 
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that  of  the  church  of  Rodbb,  to  which,  in  his 
•orrespoiuience  with  Racine,  he  profesees  liim- 
■olf  a  sincere  adherent.  That  ho  was  not  scru- 
pulously pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
ftneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
lost  his  belief  of  revelauon.  The  positions 
whicli  he  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  tie  seems 
not  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
interpreution  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquencies  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  could  not  deny  tiiat  he  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhajps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling^ 
ness  with  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
sess many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated,  lie  certainly  was,  m  his 
early  life,  a  man  of  ^at  literary  civiosity ; 
and,  when  he  wrote  his  '*  Essay  on  Criticism," 
had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acauaintance  witli 
books.  When  he  entered  into  trie  living  world, 
it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters : 
he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
made  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.    He 

SLthered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
e  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
his  house  translating  his  "£ssay  on  Man,*' 
when  I  asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him 
to  poesess,  answered,  '*  More  than  1  expected." 
His  firequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  snow  an  intelligwce  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
ea^r  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
tain it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
line',  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
and  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  nis  life 
declined 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  pinciple  was  good  sense,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
own  concepuons,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  oUient, 
what  was  to  be  shimned,  and  what  wtf  to  be 
copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
ouality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  bat 
Qoes  not  increcuBc  them ;  it  collects  few  matenals 
for  its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but 
never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  g^ 
nius ;  a  mind  active,  ambiuoos,  and  adventur> 
eus,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring ;  in 
its  widest  searches  still  Toning  to  go  forward, 
in  its  liighost  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
always  imagining  something  greater  than  it 
kBow%  always  eoMleaTourinciBora  than  it CMi  da 


To  assist  these  powers,  he  la  said  to  have  had 
gr^t  strength  ana  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
otlier  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  hif 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information ;  lie  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  lap 
ment  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  d^ 
verted.  If  conversation  offered  any  thing  that 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if 
a  tliought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  lie  was  car^ 
ful  to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  pr^ 
served  for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some 
little  firagrocnts  have  been  found  containing  UneS| 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  vrrought  upon  at  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  ii 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
passed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  ngr 
Quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  works, 
nrst  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keepiu 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methodat 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  liave  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exube- 
rances, ana  correcting  inaccuracies.  Tho  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  traasUiF 
tion,  was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first 
wonU,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorale,  n^ 
tify,  and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  sudi  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  tha 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlar^  his  reputation.  Of  mis  uniformity  the 
certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetuu  practice,  language  had,  in  hii 
mino,  a  systematical  an^ngement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  worn  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  calL 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself 
U>  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  tzanslBF 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance^  )m 
effusions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  aub- 
jects  chosen  by  himselfl  His  inoependenca  M- 
cured  him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic ;  he  never  excKaaml 
praiae  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  conqiH 
knee  or  eoogntuUtiQfL    His  poMDi^  th!iwfoi% 
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were  teueely  ever  tempmiy.  He  mflered 
coronadoM  aiid  royal  immiaf^ea  to  peM  withtnit 
a  eon^ ;  and  derived  no  opportunitiea  from  recent 
events,  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
duppnaition  olhia  readera.  He  wae  never  re- 
duced to  the  noceeaitj  of  aoliciting  the  inn  to 
diine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the  Oraeea  and 
Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  mul- 
titudes liave  said  before  him.  Whien  ns  could  pro- 
duce nothini;  new,  be  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  ^ears  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  ceitam,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
ftufl^cd  the  tumult  of  ima^nation  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  Us  first 
fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends^  and  lis- 
tened with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance.  He  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own 
Judgment. 

'  lie  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunitf  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
nnvaried  liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  it  he  be  compared 
with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understandiujg  and  nicety  of  dis- 
C'lrnment  were  not  allotted  m  a  less  proportion 
to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Di^- 
den*s  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
hiission  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rqgged  numtjers. 
But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply^all  the  judg- 
ment tKat  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  profesMd  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contentca  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  stniggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good*  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  witli  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  )um,he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  hsppened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it 
from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  send  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  him- 
self. He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every 
part  with  indefatif^ble  ditigence,  tiU  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven.. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  snd  recolTsi- 
dered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  wntten  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "  Thirty-eight ;»»  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  bWiajsht  to  Mm 
by  the  author,  that  they  nu^rht  be  fairly  copied. 
"  Almost  ewery  line,**  he  said,  '*  waq  then  writ- 
ten twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwahls  to  me  K>r 
the  press,  with  almost  evezy  fine  written  twle« 


declaration,  that  hii  ctra  for  his  woifc# 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them  | 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  &st  edition,  ha 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  *^  lUady"  and  freed 
it  bom  some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the  "Es- 
say on  Criticism**  received  many  improvements 
after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding  cleameas, 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Diyden;  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superioiity  mnsi 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education  was 
more  schohistic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an 
author,  bad  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  iniagea 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circun>- 
forence  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  man- 
ners. The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  m 
.the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewine  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  tliat 
oi  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  oIh 
servcs  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Tope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  i^tle.  Dry- 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequal- 
ities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn^ 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  oonstitiites  a 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  is 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
cdlleets,  combines,  amplificB,  and  animates :  the 
superiority  must^  with  some  hesitation,  be  au(y«^• 
ed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  infenredj  that  oi 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  plaoe  to  Pope-;  and  even 
of  Dryden  it  must  St  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems,  Dryden'a 
performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  do- 
mestic necessity;  he  composed  without  con- 
sideration, and  pnblisbed  witliout  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  ail 
that  he  ffave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  nim  to  Condense  his  tfentimcnts,  to  mul- 
tiply his  imagee^  and*to  accumulate  all  tluit  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  niffher.  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden*! 
fire  the  blase  is  brighter,  of  rope's  the  heat  is 
nMire  tegular  and  constanL  Dryden  often  sur» 
passes  expectations  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment, 
snd  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  con- 
sidered, be  foDHfd  just ;  and  if  the  reader  should 
suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself^  of  some  partial 
fbndn4«  for  the  mmmj  of  Di^dao,  Id  hm  boI 
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too  baatily  condemn  me:  for  meditation  and 
inqainr  may.  perhaps,  nhow  him  the  rea8onabl&- 
ue8a  of  my  determination. 

Tbb  woikfl  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
examinedy'not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight 
laults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  eflocl  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
imitate  r^  life,  re(^uirc  uo  experience;  and, 
exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
^lod  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
inquiry.  Pope^s  Pastorals  are  not  however  com- 
posed but  with  close  thought ;  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  arid  the  periods  of  Im'man  life.  The  last, 
that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  Author*s  favourite.  To  tcU  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurit}*,  and  pcrplox  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
ment of  the  pnets.  His  prefen-ncc  was  proba- 
bly just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrt  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  tliese  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, is  to*  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his 
literature  tlian  hi.s  wit  It  is  surely  sufficient 
for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poem^t  of  antiq^uity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtamcd  sufficient  power  of 
languasre,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification,  which  liad  in  English  poetry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  <tf  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently 
derived  from  '^Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tion to  Walbfr's  poem  on  "The  Park;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
vanety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
ing description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  principal  and  original  uesign.  There  is 
this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  becaifte, 
as  the  scenes  which  they  must  exhibit  succee- 
sively  are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
order  in  wliich  they  arc  shown  must  by  necessity 
br>  arbitrary,  and  more  irt  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  last  part  than  from  the  first.  The  attention, 
th'*refore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  off.-rs  to  its  readtMr. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  bo  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of**  Windsor  Forest"  which 
deserve  least  pmise  are  those  which  wore  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  thn  scene,  the  appear- 
ance of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addinon  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
derided  the  rivers  that  **rise  from  tlinir  oozy 
bels"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  aud  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  only  unnatural  but  lately  censored.  The 
story  of' Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness;  but  a 
new  m^amorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dient i  nothinii  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower 
was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 
ffate  tyrant. 

The  **Templeof  Fame"  hat,  aaStoele  warmly 
decUrodi  "  a  thousand  beaatiei."    Eveiy  part  is 


splendid ;  there  if  great  luzurianee  of  Oroailieiilii 
the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denM 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegoiy  is  very  skil- 
fully continuea  ;  the  imagerv  is  properly  seleel* 
ed,  and  learnedly  displayeu ;  yet,  with  all  tlui 
comprehension  orexccllencej  as  its  scene  it  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con* 
eluding  paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  rela- 
tion to  general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  bat  is  turned  tilently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
praise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah"  exwJs  the  ••Pollio"  it 
no  ^at  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  wbat 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  **  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  "  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  mtupBh 
larity  of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  my 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  tome  parte 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  othera  with 
gentle  tendrmess  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predonunatee  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  of  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  Ilistory  relatee  thai 
sKb  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  mai^ 
riage  with  an  inferior;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  ancle 
to  dete«itation  for  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  love 
of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride.— 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right* 

The  " Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day"  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  this  the  aatftor 
is  generally  confrssed  to  have  miscarried ;  yet 
he  nas  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Drf- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitora.— 
Drj'den't  plan  is  better  chosen;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 

Pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife ;  the  scene  ol 
*opc  is  laid  in  imaipnary  existence :  Pope  ie 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tnr* 
hulent  delight :  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  the  passes  ofthe  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  oonatitnent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  reeanenoe 
of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alle^^  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  nimurlff 
lege  ffofu/ff ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  perfbrmancea 
have  been  transmitted  to  ui,  tlie  moaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  bo  fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  might  properly  be  madfe  to  a  modem 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Uobb  received  from  Bentley , 
who,  when  he  (band  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  itftiled 
one  after  another  by  PindarHi  anthority,  cried 

*  The  nccAunt  hsrelnbefiira  flTen  of  thl^  Isdv  and  htl 
cataMrnplie,  riteil  by  Jtihnson  from  Ruflhciid  with  a  Mnd 
of  acqul»Meiire  In  t\w  tniih  thereor,  ne^wm  miocharlhat 
mlflii  havn  been  extraeied  fmin  ihs  rrms  thei— ilviSt 
I  havR  In  m  V  posseiiftiim  a  lecter  to  Dr.  Johniion  coalahi> 
in«  lh«  nun«  of  (tie  lailjr ;  and  a  reference  to  a  genllemaa 
well  known  iu  the  literary  world  fhr  her  hliinry.  Hha 
1  hare  Men  ;  ami,  fimm  a  memorandam  ofaome  paitlea- 
iare  fn  the  purpnne,  rommiinieaMd  m  him  by  a  lady  ot 
qualiiv,  he  Infurma  me,  that  Che  unfortunate  laUy*e  nania 
wai  Wlihinbury,  cnrnipt-y  prommiiced  Winbury ;  tlial 
«he  was  In  love  whh  Pope,  and  would  hare  married  hlBl| 
that  hifT  ffiiardlan,  though  ahe  wot  deformed  In  pamoB 
looking  npon  aiich  a  match  aa  hansath  bar,  seat  hsr  Is 
acanvantrMd  that  a  aooss,  and  noc  a  swor^  ott  aa 
•od  CO  bar  Ufk^K 
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oat  at  lut— *'PiDdAr  wti  a  bold  fcUow,  bnt 
thon  ait  an  impudent  one." . 

If  Pope*8  ode  be  particululy  inspected,  it  will 
be  found  tbat  the  firat  stania  consiate  of  aouoda, 
well  choaen  indeed,  hut  only  Boonda. 

The  aecond  cooaiata  of  hyperbolical  eonmion- 
placca,  eaaily  Co  be  found,  and  peihapa  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  aa  well  ezpreeaed. 

In  the  thiid,  however,  there  are  nombera, 
imagea,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the 
antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  tfaia— 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  beat 

The  next  atanzaa  place  and  detain  na  in  the 
dark  and  diamal  regwna  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  aorrow, 
can  be  found :  the  poet  however  faithfiilly  at- 
tenda  us :  we  have  ail  that  can  be  performed  by 
elegance  of  diction,  or  aweetness  of  veiaification ; 
but  what  can  fonn  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stanza  recura  again  to  coinmon- 
placea.  The  conclusion  is  too  endently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  aamc  fault ;  Uie 
comparison  of  each  ia  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 
.  Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughu ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praise 
of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  in* 
aensible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  hia  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest 
workSb  is  the  "  Elssay  on  Criticism ;"  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothin|r  else,  would  have  placied 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  fint  poets,  aa 
it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
beUiah  or  dignify  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digreaaion.  I  know  not  whether  it  oe  pleaa* 
tng  to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwarda  excellea  it:  he 
that  delighta  hhnself  with  obsen'ing  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  at  a  atand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Els- 
say  would  be  nnprofitably  tedious  ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  obaerve,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's proffress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey 
of  a  travcllor  in  the  Alps,  is  pcrhape  Uie  best 
that  English  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity;  but  either  of  these  aualities  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  In  aidactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  great  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
aimile  may  be  praiaed  whicn  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing inoBg^ ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  epi- 
sode. To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
drcumatances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrously 
called  "  comparisons  with  a  long  taiL"  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writera  mive  sometimes 
failed  ;  the  smp-race,  compared  with  the  chariot* 
race,  is  neither  illustratml  nor  aggrandized ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difTorenoe :  when  Apollo, 
mnning  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chsaing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained:  the 


ideas  of  punnit  and  ffigiit  an  too  plain  to  bo 
made  plainer ;  and  a  g^,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  are  not  represented  much  to  their  Mvantage 
by  a  hare  and  oog.  The  nmile  of  the  Alpa  has 
no  useless  parts,  vet  affords  a  striking  picture  by 
itaelf ;  it  makes  the  foregoing  position  better  un- 
derstood, and  enables  it  to  take  faster  hold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  aasists  the  apprehenaioD,  and 
elevatea  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  ia  directed  that 
**  the  sound  should  seem^  an  echo  to  the  aense  ;** 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob« 
acrved  beyond  any  other  English  poet 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  tho 
desire  of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opi- 
nion, many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  bcau- 
tiea.  All  that  can  furnish  this  representation 
are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered  sinsly, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced. — 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  ex- 
hibit the  noises  which  they  express,  as  thump, 
raitle.  grow/,  kisi.  These,  however,  are  but  few, 
and  tne  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the 
dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  languages  ca^ 
pable  of  considerable  variety ;  but  that  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  dura^ 
tion,  and  difierent  degrees  of  motion  were  per- 
haps expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  possession  of  hhi  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
difier  very  litUe  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
re8cmblanceS|  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely 
from  the  ambiguity  or  words ;  there  is  supposed 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  «o/|  line  ana  a  to/t 
couch,  or  between  hard  ayllablcs  and  hard  for- 
tune- 
Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  is 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  often  governs  the 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  haa 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

WUh  many  s  weary  atep,  and  many  a  froan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  hearea  a  huge  round  atone : 
Tne  huge  round  intone  reauhing  with  a  bound. 
Thundera  impetnoua  down,  and  amokea  along  ihe  groundL 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  set  thio 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  aong, 
CheerM  the  rough  road,  we  wlahM  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rough  road  then  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  Impatiemaiepa,  for  ail  waa  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity.^ 

But,  to  show  how  tittle  the  greatest  master  of 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  representative 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  tho 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

Whan  Ajaz  etriTee  aoma  rock*8  Ta»t  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  laboun,  ami  the  words  more  ilow : 
Not  ao  when  iwift  Camilla  aooun  the  plfUn, 
r  Ilea  o*er  the  unbending  eorn,  and  akbns  along  tba  main  i 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  yeara  the 
praise  of  Camina*s  lightness  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  experiment  upon  iound  and  ffnie,  and 
produced  this  memorable  triplet: 


popa 


Ml 


WhUmt  wm  amooth ;  biit  Drydon  tau^t  to  Join 
The  Taryiiii;  verae,  the  full  reMouiuliiiir  line. 
The  louf  majestic  inarch,  and  energy  divine. 


Here  ei  •<  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  same  poet  in  the  same  scjquence  of  syllables, 
except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
of  aw^neit  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tar- 


Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
and,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
Id  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accnmolated 
on  **The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of 
every  class,  from  the  critic  to  tlie  waitin^maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  lucucrous  compositions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excellod  in  critical  per^ 
spicacity,  has  remaiked,  that  the  preternatural 
affents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
ffain  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
from  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
employment  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
cites conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ;  thi*y  may 
produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  : 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Discord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  tovm. — 
Pooe  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
witn  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
operation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean  or  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  jBpve  their  pro- 
per help,  and  do  their  proper  mischied 

Pope  is  said,  by  un  objector,  not  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
niig^ht,  wiih  more  jUMtice,  liave  been  brought 
against  tlie  authttr  of  the  **  Iliad,**  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
what  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pope  has  not  invented  7  Has  he  not  assigned 
thcin  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 
before?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  7  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nal ever  can  \yc  written. 

In  this  work  arc  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
cree, the  two  most  engaginc:  p'jwers  of  an  author. 
New  tilings  arc  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
things  arc  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  bcfire,  is  presented  to  us  m  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  no  further  infimiatiDn,  but  immediately  min- 
gles with  his  new  arquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detests  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  subject  of  tlie  poem 
18  an  event  l)clow  the  common  incidents  of  coiiv> 
mon  life  ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  n  female  day  is  here  brought 
before  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decora- 
tion, that,  tho:igti  nothing  is  disguised,  every 
thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  tiie  appetite  of 
curiosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a  tnousand 
timet  tarnod  fastidiously  away. 


The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  tm,  to 
laugli  at  '*  the  little  unguarded  foUies  of  the  fe^ 
male  sex.*'  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  "  The  Rape  of  tlie  Lock"  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  seta  it 
below  the  '^Luirin,"  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spl^n,  and  vanity,  of  women,  aa 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  hoosek 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergv 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observea, 
that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous  ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charffe 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylplis  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  arf^ 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mingled With  the  action.  Other  parts  may  like^ 
wise  be  charged  with  want  of  connexion.;  the 
game  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
hod  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred^  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ; '  but  what  are  such  faults  to  to 
much  excellence ! 

The  Epistle  of  EloUe  to  JIbdard  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub- 
ject is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  drcunutanoes 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  uose  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  wm 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  meriL 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  fbr 
they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention  ;  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggliq|; 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  theeffisct  of  studi- 
ous perseverance  and  laborious  revisaL  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  euruttaf^eitfa^  ik 
fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  BO^ 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language.^ 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  .the  nwstic  writers,  br 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Exsay  on  tlie  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pone  ;**  a  book  which  teachee 
how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  eondaet> 
ed  me  to  that,  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the  "  Iliad,**  a  performance  which  no  age  or  IM- 
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tioa  can  pretend  to  eqiuJ.  To  the  Greeks  tnns- 
Jatian  wu  ehnott  unknown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitanU  of  Oreeoe.  Thev  had 
no  reeouree  to  the  barbarian!  for  poetical  beau- 
tiea,  but  Bought  for  erery  thin^  in  Uomer,  where, 
indeed,  there  i*  but  little  which  they  might  not 

find. 

The  Italiana  have  been  very  diligent  translar 
tora ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
hapa  An^uilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
ia  read  with  eagerness.  The  "  Iliad"  (»f  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact:  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
akilfully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 

KiT  judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
srust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left 
some  specimens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tuliy  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  pcrliaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  lopence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
notning  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrk^  their  own  langua£[e  with  thfc 
wisdom  of  the  ancients;  but  founcT themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virguhad  borrowed  mucli  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  seardied  the  pa^  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lan- 
ffua^e  with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  elc« 
ganccs  to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue  ;  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  scries  of 
lines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  car ; 
the  vulgar  waA  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
lean  led  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  tlie  roost  general  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  oWject- 
cd  by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  nnioni;: 
the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pojxi's  version  of 
Homer  is  nr>t  Homencal ;  that  it  cxhibiis  no  re- 
semblance of  the  orit^inal  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,'*'  his  un- 
afTcctcd  majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  Uiat  neccasUas  quod 
eogU  dcfendit;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  ha  firiwrne.  Time  and  place  will  always 
enforce  re^.ird.     In  cstinntin<;  tliis  translation, 

*  B«'nlley  was  nna  of  iheM.  He  ami  Po)>^,  anon  after 
the  puMicAiion  of  Homer,  met  ai  Dr.  Maad'4  ai  dinaer ; 
when  Fdiie,  dcriiroufl  of  liia  ripininn  of  the  iranslaiion,  ad* 
drefl)«ed  iiim  thus :  "  Dr.  Beiulcy,  I  onlrred  my  book* 
aeller  to  aend  you  your  bookj* ;  1  hope  you  receiTetl  them.'» 
Bentley,  who  hail  piirpoaety  BVoMe<l  aayirif  any  thiiifr 
abfiut  Homer,  iiiecenned  nm  to  undersiaiut  him.  sud 
ai^kf^d,  *•  BnokN  I  l>ook«  I  what  lM>okj«  ? »— ••  My  Homer," 
r'*pllf»rt  P'Wj  *'  widrh  you  did  mf  ihe  honouring iiliwrine 
fbr.»» — »•  Oh,'»  laid  Bfi'itley,  **  ay,  now  I  recollecf — your 
lisnalaiion  V— h  ia  a  preu'y  poein,  Mr.  Pop*;  buc  jou 
muflt  ootcaU  UHoiocr.*-^  IL 


consideratioo  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
lanjBTuoge,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  change  which  .two  thousand  ynars  have 
made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  tliat  of  Homer,  in  verses  of 
the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  bv  eighteen  hundrra  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  tnen,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much 
altered,  and  tlie  demaind  for  elegance  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  mnltitude  of  boi^ 
rowed  passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordination, 
^n  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  sliame  of 
Ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  re> 
moves  uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  (k^ 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  aoon  becomee 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re- 
ception till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  dio- 
•tion.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  tne  pro^reas  ol 
learning,  tliat  in  all  nations  the  first  wnters  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  "  Iliad,** 
when  they  have  been  touched  M'ith  some  unex- 
pected beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  tlie  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
^cat  crime,  if  notliing  be  taken  away.  Elegance 
IS  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  suflkient ; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  rend,  and  the  cri« 
licism  which  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for  his 
own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  tliat  it 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  |X)int  the 
deniimcnts  of  his  author  ^  he  tliereforc  made 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sub- 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  volumes,  oueht  not  to  pasa 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often 
appcareci ;  the  notes  of  others  arc  read  to  clear 
ditncultics,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  suflicicnt 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  aiiectcd  gayety ;  that 
too  many  appeals  are  made  to  tlie  ladies,  snd  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimce 
the  ease  -of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms, 
and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  style ; 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tedious, 
but  IS  less  despicable  than  childish  merrimf^nt. 

Of  the  "  Odyssey  "  notliing  remains  to  be  ob- 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  given 
to  botli  translations,  and  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  either  would  require  n  large  voIuumw 
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^tkd  notes  were  written  hj  Bromne,  who  en- 
deavoured, not  imsucceeenilly,  to  imitate  hie 
nuknter. 

Of  the  ''Dnnciad*'  the  hint  u  confessedly 
taken  from  Dryden's  **  Mac  Flecknoe ;"  but  thie 
plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to 
daim  the  prabe  of  an  original,  and  affords  the 
heat  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
satire  ludicrous!]^  pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself.  I 
am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
desire  of  revenging^  the  contempt  in  which  Theo- 
bald had  treat^  his  Shakspeare,  and  regaining 
the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  bv  crushing  his 
opponent  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
expense  he  might  divert  the  public 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  mali^- 
nitv  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
nal An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  cntidsm,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  dis^rrace.  Dulness  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  m  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
iustly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
nonour  or  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
what  should  restrain  themt  impune  dUm  e<m- 
tumpserit  ingens  Telephus  ;  uid  upon  bad  writers 
only  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the 
javelin  of  JPriam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
error  and  improves  judgment:  he  that  refines 
thepublic  taste  is  a  pobUc  bene&ctor. 

Tne  beauties  of  this  poem  are  wdl  known ; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  vrhich 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
such  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  parop- 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
"Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  pubhshed,  with  all  its  varia^ 
tions. 

The  "Essay  on  Man»»  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  lon^  consideration,  but  certainJy  not 
the  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
study :  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thtfs 
he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  Being  may  be  deducmi  an 
order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infi- 
nite excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  "some- 
whera  ;**  and  that  "  all  the  question  is,  whotW 
man  be  in  a  wrong  place.**  Sure^  if^  aoooiding  I 
to  tiie  poct*s  Lcibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  I 
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that  man  ought  to  be^  onlf  beeanse  he  is ;  we 
may  allow  tMt  this  place  is  the  right  place,  be* 
cause  he  has  it  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  leti 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  Bm 
what  is  meant  by  tvmtwktrt  and  J^^om^  and 
Wffmg  plaetj  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  whiv 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wis* 
dom,  he  teUs  us  much  that  every  man  knowi^ 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself;  that 
we  see  but  httle,  and  that  the  order  of  the  oni- 
verse  is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  ehsia 
of  subordinate  beings  **from  infinite  to  notfaiiUL". 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equaUr 
ignorant  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  wUeii 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  "that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise.** 

The  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  daxzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disgoiswL 
The  rciuler  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  anay, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  these  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Beoayy 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  lefl  to  the  powers  of 
its  ni^ed  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover?— 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  CrastDr. 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphola 
the  chain  of  existenoeL  and  that  we  could  net 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  sfe 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  mora ;  that  the  site 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals;  that,  if  the  woirid 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  tliose  profound  princqilee 
of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well 
miderstood,  will  produce  social  concord;  tint 
men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  homaa 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fulacions,  of  onosv* 
tain  duration  and  doubtful  efiect ;  that  our  tnw 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  set  it 
well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  hap- 
piness is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  ne  has  heard  all  this  be^ 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweeU 
of  melody.    The  vig^ns  contraction  of 
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some  thoughts^  the  Imninant  amplificatioa  ef 
others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  som^ 
times  the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softnesi^  of  the 
verses,  enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism, 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasiue. 

This  is  true  (Mmanyparagniphs|  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exempuQr  Pope*s  felicity  of  een^ 
position  before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  *^  Essay  on  Man  ;**  for  it  contains  more  lines 
unsnccessmlly  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,. mors 
levity  without  elegance^  and  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  t&n  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
htB  other  works. 

The  Characttn  ^Jtfieti  and  Womtn  aie  the 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  hnman  file : 
mnch  labour  us  been  bestowed  npoo  theia,  sm 


torn 


^•pe  WKf  wiHot  labowod  in  whk.  That  hit 
•BceUence  may  be  properlj  aitiratfri,  I  neon* 
■Mn<i  a  compariMNi  of  hia  CkarmUn  9$  Wmun 
with  Boileau*a  aalira;  it  will  thm  ba  aaea  witk 
bow  much  more  penpioacHy  fooiala  natara  ii 
iiiTestigated  and  feniala  ezcalkoca  Mledadi 
and  be  surely  ia  no  mean  wriCar  to  wboa  Bo^ 
lean  ahofuhi  be  fousd  mfenor.  Tlie  Ckmrmtttn 
qfMtn^  however,  are  written  wkb  moie^  if  not 
with  deeper  thmuht,  and  exhibit  many  pa»» 
aagaa  eaLqaiaiteiT  beantifnl.  The  ''Gam  aiMl 
the  Flower"  will  not  eaaily  be  equalled  la  the 
women's  pait  are  some  defects;  the  cihaiacter of 
Atoaaa  ia  not  so  neatlrfinished  as  that  of  Clodio  i 
and  some  of  the  femsle  characters  may  be  fbnna 
perhaps  more  frequently  amonff  men ;  what  ia 
aaid  oTFhiloaMde  was  tme  of  Mor. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathwat  and  Loid 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endesToured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last  In 
one,  the  most  ndoaUe  paasage  is  perhapa  the 
Elegy  on  *<Qood  Sense ;"  and  tlie  other,  the 
''End  of  the  Didie  of  Buckingham." 

The  epislfe  to  Arbuthnot,  now  aibitiarily 
caBed  ««The  Proh^iie  to  the  Satirea,"  is  a  peiw 
ibrmance  oonaiating,  as  it  seems,  of  many  Ira^ 
ments  wrought  into  one  design,  whidi  by  this 
miion  of  scattered  beautiea  ronfaina  more  strik- 
ing paragrapha  than  conM  prabablT  have  beaa 
brought  together  into  anoocaaionafwork.  Aa 
there  ia  no  stiougcr  motive  to  exertion  than  aelf* 
defence,  no  part  haa  more  el«ganci^  'P!''^  ^ 
dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindieraon  of  nia  own 
character.  The  meanest  paaaageia  the  aatira 
opon  SporusL 

Of  the  two  pocma  which  derived  thor  namas 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  *«The  Epft- 
logoe  to  me  Satirea."  it  was  very  justly  ramaiked 
by  Savage,  that  the  aecond  waa  in  the  whole 
moie  strnngly  conceived,  and  more  equally  aap» 
ported,  but  that  it  had  no  sinj^  passa^  aqoal 
to  the  contention  in  the  firat  ror  the  dignity  of 
vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  ofcoiw 
ruption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  aeem  to  haya  baen 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  Thisem- 
pioynient  became  bis  fiivounto  by  its  facility; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
waa  rei^uirod  but  to  accommodate  aa  be  oould 
the  aentimonta  of  an  old  author  to  recant  &cts 
or  ianuliar  imagea ;  but  what  ia  easy  ia  seldom 
excellent :  aucn  iautations  cannot  give  jdeaaura 
to  common  readers:  the  mtn  ^f  learning  may 
be  pimetimea  aarpriaed  aad  deligltfad  by  an  an- 
expected  parallel;  but  the  compariaon  requiiaa 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  lakawiae 
often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
aaan  imagea  and  Engiinh  mannefi^  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileable  duaimilitude,  and  the  work 
win  be  goaerally  uncouth  and  party-colowed, 
neither  original  nor  translaled,  Mthar  ancient 
nw  modem.* 

*  In  oos  of  tbMe  po«ini  &•  a  couplet,  m  which  bekmg« 
a  Mory  that  I  once  heard  the  RoTenod  Dr.  Ridity  rabiK : 


"  Slander  or  poieoa  diead  flrom  EtcUa^  refe ; 
iUnh  word*,  or  hanging.  If  jour  judge  be  **^. 
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0lr  Praade  Paga,  a  Jiidgv  well  known  in  hie  dne,  eon- 
eeteiag  thac  Ibe  name  waa  meaMio  til  op&o  blaali.aiBt 


Me  dprk  to  Mr.  rope,  to  complaia  of  iIm  iaeak.    Pope 


Popa  had,  ia  proportioBa  vary  nieely  a^jimMl 
to  eaeh  other,  all  the  qualitiaa  that  conatituta 
geniua.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  traina 
SPevaots  are  fi>rmed,  and  new  acenea  of  ioMgery 
diqilayed,  aa  in  the  <<Rape  of  the  Lock:"  and 
by  which  extrinaic  and  Mventitioiui  embelliab- 
Menta  and  illuatratiooa  are  conneded  with  a 
known  atibject,  aa  in  the  '^  Eaaay  on  CritiaaBLp** 
He  had  imagination  which  atrong;ly  ■npressea 
on  the  writer'a  mind,  and  anablea  him  to  ooavey 
to  the  reader,  the  varioua  ibrma  of  MmXnn^  inci- 
danta  of  lila,  and  enerma  of  paaaion,  aa  m  hia 
"EkNaa,"  <«  WindaorToreat,^  and  the  "« Ethia 
EpiatieiL''  He  had  judgment  which  aelecta 
from  life  or  natara  what  the  preaent  purpoao 
requires,  and,  h^  aeparatiagthe  eaaence  of  thinga 
from  ita  concomitants  often  makea  the  repreaen- 
tatioo  more  powerful  than  the  reality :  and  ho 
had  colours  of  language  alwava  before  him. 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  wita  every  grMeof 
elegant  exprssaion,  aa  when  he  accommodataa 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Ho- 
mer's sentiments  and  deacriptiona. 

Poetical  expreaaioo  induaea  aound  aa  well  aa 
meaning:  ^'Muaic,''  saya  Dryden,  *'ia  inarti- 
culate poetry ;"  among  tna  excellancea  of  Pope, 
therefore,  muat  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  nia 
metre.  By  pemaing  the  woika  of  Dryden  ha 
diaoovareil  toe  moat  perfect  febric  of  Engliah 
veraa^  and  habkuatad  himaelf  to  that  only  wnicb 
ha  Immd  the  beat;  in  conaeqnence  oi  which 
rsalraint,  his  poetiy  haa  been  eenaured  aa  tea 
unilbrmly  nmaicnl,  and  aa  glutting  the  ear  with 
onvaiied  awaetaeaa.  I  auapect  thia  objection  to 
bo  the  cant  of  thoaa  who  judge  by  principlca 
rather  than  pereepckm :  and  who  would  eveai 
thamaalvaa  have  leaa  pteaaura  in  hia  werka,  if 
he  had  tried  to  rsliave  attention  by  atikBed  aia> 
0Qid%  or  aflaetad  to  hnak  Iva  linea  and  vary  hia 


But  though  ha  was  tboa  eaieful  of  hia  verai- 
fication,  ha  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
as^arfloooa  rigour.  He  aeema  to  nave  thought 
with  Boileau.  that  thepiactice  of  writing  might 
he  refined  tiU  the  difficulty  ahould  overbalaoco 
the  advantage.  The  conatruction  of  hia  language 
ia  not  alwava  atrictly  grammatical:  with  tbf«a 
rhymea  which  preacription  had  enjoined,  ha 
eontentad  bisMel^  vritiiout  regard  to  Svrift'a 
rsBionstnncaa,  tbou|di  there  waa  no  atrikii^ 
consonance ;  nor  was  lie  very  careful  to  vary  hia 
terminatioaa,  or  to  refuse  aomiasion,  at  a  email 
distanoe,  to  the  aaaoe  riivmea. 

To  Svrift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drinea  and  tripleta  he  paid  little  rmud ;  he  ad- 
antted  them,  but,  ia  tne  oainion  of  Fenton,  too 
raiely ;  he  usee  them  more  liberally  in  hia  trana- 
laidon  than  hw  poema. 

He  haa  a  few  double  rhymea ;  and  always,  I 
think,  tmauoceeafully,  except  once  in  the  **  Raps 
oftheLock*** 

Expletivea  he  very  early  ejected  from  bit 
yaiaea;  but  he  now  and  then  aomita  an  epithet 
ra^er  conmio&oa  than  important.    Each  of 


toM  the  yoong  man  that  the  hlank  might  be  eupplled  by 
manj  moooejllablee  other  than  the  Judged  nam^— 
»  But,  eir,**  eald  the  clerk,  **  the  judge  eaje  ibet  no  Miea 
word  will  make  eeoee  of  the  paeeage.*'  **9o  then  li 
eeeme,**  e«je  Pnpe,  <*yoar  aiaeter  Is  not  00I7  e  judga, 
but  a  poet  t  ae  that  M  the  caee..  the  odde  are  egunit  toe. 
Give  my  raep<!>cie  10  the  Judge,  and  lell  Mai,  X  «lll  Mt 
aontead  wkh  one  that  hen  the  adTamafo  of  wm,  and  ■• 
my  tUI  up  the  blaakae  ha  ptoaeea.*«-Ji. 


^Uabfes  with  vary  little  diminulioaarihaBMUi- 
ing ;  Kod  MHnetimM,  iiftar  all  taU  ut  uul  Ubonr, 
one  Tine  aeanu  to  be  made  for  tho  take  of  an- 


In  hit  UUk-  tvoduc 
■  by  French 
rhap*  iafeeted  him. 


ritiaud  b;  French  idionu,  with  which 


rSUxxliilHpa,  uidhardtj  flowi 


lalci 


■d  by  Watti,  that  than  ia  Karaely 
a  bappj  eombinatioB  of  words,  or  ■  {thioMi  po- 
Biicallv  elegant  in  lb*  Eogdiih  Itngnafl^which 
Pop*  has  not  inaarted  intohi* Tenion  of  Himier. 
How  ha  obuuaad  poaaMtioQ  of  ao  manjt  baauliea 


nent,  what  he  thought  brillianl  or  tueful,  and 
preierTed  it  all  in  a  reeulv  collection,  it  not  ud- 
likely.  When,  in  hU  lait  yeara,  Hall'a  Satiru 
were  ihova  him,  ha  wUbed  th«t  he  bad  acen 

New  aentiroeaU  and  hw  images  oihsra  mAy 
produce;  but  to  attempt  any  fiutlier  iniprove- 
roent  or  venu£cation  will  be  dan^ferous.  Art 
and  diligence  have  now  done  Iheir  best,  and 
what  shall  be  idded  will  be  the  tSon  of  tedious 
(oil  and  Deedteia  curiosilf . 

Ailer  all  this,  it  is  suraly  auperfluoss  to  an- 
■wer  the  questioD  that  has  «dcb  been  ashed, 
Whether  Pope  was  a  poel?  otbsrwisa  than  by 
a^ng.  In  ralum.  If  ^ope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  T  To  circumscribe  poetry 
l^  B  defhilion  will  only  thaw  the  narrowneaa 
of  the  dafiner,  though  a  oeliBilieo  whidi  ahall  «c- 
elude  Pope  Wui  not  aaaly  be  made.  Leivslook 
round  upon  the  present  uac^  and  bwk  qian  the 
past ;  let  ua  inquire  to  whom  the  Take  of  man- 
tandhaadeetvedthewteathofpoMry;  tettWsr 
prodnetionB  be  examined,  and  their  claunaalatad, 
and  theprstensiansof  PopewUlbeiMmaniUa- 
pul^d.  Had  ha  given  Ike  wnld  only  Ua  «er- 
ai<m,  the  name  of  poet  mtM  bava  been  nilowed 
bira;  ir  (he  wrilar  of  the  *<  Iliad"  ware  indasB 
his  auccesswa,  he  would  assign  a  Tary  high  plaM 
to  his  tranilalor,  without  raqoici&t  any  other 
eridence  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  oiiginal  ia 
■m  the  himda  of  Lont  Hardwicke,  was  connnuni- 
caMd  to  me  by  the  kindoaia  of  Mr.  JodrelL 

"  To  Mr.  Bainoia,  at  the  Biahop  of  Loodon'a, 


"  Tlia  &Tour  of  your  letter,  with  yanr  remark, 
tan  ne*er  be  anougfa  acknowledged ;  and  the 
speed  with  which  you  discharged  ao  troublesowe 
n  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  must  own,  you  bam  pleaeed  ma  very  mndi 

by  eonunendauoDB  so  ill  baatowad  lu 

but,  1  aasure  you,  much  taon  by  th«  Ii 
«f  your  censure,  which  I  oug^t  U  laka  .._.  ..  . 
tauUy  of  the  Iwc^  as  It  ia  more  adtantagMua  to 
a  Bcribbler  to  be  improrad  in  his  judgmam  than 
Id  be  toothed  in  hu  ranitT.  The  greater  part 
of  th«Me  dsTiationa  from  Uia  Qraak  which  you 
IS  M  iMo  by  ChafDMD  and 


Hobbecj  who*ra,il'Memihnsmneh««]etnlad 
(or  their  knowWea  of  the  orieinal,  as  they  MB 
decried  for  the  badneas  of  their  tranalatic*M 
Chapman  prelenda  to  liave  rtalomd  the  gennma 
sense  of  Uie  author,  from  the  misiikes  of  all  Ibi^ 
mer  explainers,  in  several  hundred  plaeea;  and 
the  Conibridga  edilon  of  the  lorfe  Homer,  ia 
Qreek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  la  Hobbas, 
Ihat  lliay  confeM  thay  have  corrected  the  M 
Jjuiit  interpretation  very  oflen  by  his  Teniae 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  eiplained  it;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  iha  knowledge  atmf  own 
impeiftetiieas  in  the  language,  OTerruled  ma, 
Howarer,  air,  you  may  be  coiiGdeal  I  tliink  yoa 
in  the  ri^t,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  bit 
o(HnioD  ;  for  men  (let  them  say  what  tkay  will) 
osTar  apfiro**  any  other's  sense,  but  aa  it  squMM 
widi  Ibair  own.  Bu|  you  have  made  ma  bmuIi 
mors  proud  oC,  and  positive  in  my  judvMat, 
since  it  ia  atrei^ithenod  by  yours.  I  thitili  your 
critidsn'.a  which  regard  the  f  xpression  very  just, 
and  ahall  make  my  pnAt  of  Waa ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  eameil,  I  will  aUer  (href 
verses  on  your  bore  objection,  though  I  hate  Mr. 
Dryden's  eximple  for  each  of  thenu  And  (hia, 
I  hope,  you  will  account  no  amatl  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  values  (he  auLbority  of  uie 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  odbi- 
mentatora.  But,  though  I  apsak  thus  of  ocoi- 
ntcntaloni,  I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  alJ  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  undersunding  in  the  ort^nal 
beauiiea  of  Homer.  Tboi^  ttie  grentcM  of 
them  are  certainly  thoae  of  invenlioD  and  deaifn, 
which  are  not  at  all  conBned  (alhe  lai^Bicej 
for  the  diatinguiahing  cicellencta  of  Hmmr  »n 
(by  th«  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  naxiooa) 
SrM  in  the  nunnera,  (which  induda  «U  lite 
speeches,  aa  being  no  other  than  the  repraaenta- 
tiona  of  each  peraon'a  manoarsby  hia  wonb;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  whiA  eairiaB 
you  away  with  him,  with  (hat  woodatfti  fbree, 
(hat  no  man  «4ia  haa  a  (rue  poetical  spirit  ia 
master  of  himself  while  he  raeda  him.    HaoMr 


an  aware,  all  at  once:  whereas  Virgil  dMi  it  by 
raft  dwreec.  This,  I  beliere,  ia  what  a  tnna- 
lator  crHonur  ought  principally  to  imt(«te;  and 
it  ia  very  hard  for  any  traorialor  to 
it,  because  tha  chief  raaaon  why  all  * 


they  are  oU^ed  to  renden  them  b 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beaaty  of  Homer's  Ianjnag«L  _•■ 
I  take  it,  conaiats  in  that  noble  simplicity  wnid) 
ntns  through  all  his  worksi  (and  yet  bia  (Be- 
tioD,  DoDtrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  ooA- 
■inant  with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  lUM  vtiT 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  bate  run  into  t^M 
pedaniry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  ««id  top 
much,  as  well  ta  spoken  too  inconaidenlelT: 
what  Sutber  thou^ts  1  have  iqMmllu*  rakiMt  ( 
shall  be  glad  to  eommunieate  to  you  jibr  ny  6«rtt 
improvement)  whan  we  mntil,  wbiw  ia  a  ba|>> 
luaeas  I  vety  eameaily  dwire,  m  I  do  fikw^jaa 
some  opponiintiy  of  ptoving  bow  much  t  tbink 
myselrobliged  to  youT  filenwiip,  v"^  'i"*  '"''j 
lam,  sir, 

"Your  moat  fatthfid,  tnmUa  aarvanl. 


sUcedhei 


dtm  apon  RtpA  ^ilmpba,  wUch  I 
I  ia  "Tlw  tfniraml  Vntor,"  is 


Etik*  art  ii  bat  Unght  bjr  eiunpl&     Kc 
tiling  eonlnbnle*  mora  to  Um  collivaliiid  of  pro- 

C'ctj  thu)  mmriu  on  the  worki  of  iboaa  w  I 
re  mcHt  eicetled.  I  ihd)  l£«nfilre  eadtm-rtm 
■ht  ymiDg  Hwhinti 
a  taPope't  EpiUphs. 
a  «pitAph  Miuelen;  ererjr  one 
kmnn  that  it  it  ui  inaeriptiaii  on  m,  toatb.  An 
•pitaph,  therefore,  imptiM  no  putiealar  dbukc- 
tar  of  writing,  but  m&y  be  eompiMMl  ia  tbtss  m 
proae.  It  ii  indeed  commonly  nuugyrical ;  tx- 
uiue  we  an  •eldooi  diitinguwhed  with  a  ■bmr 
but  bj our  frienda ;  bat  ituino  raleto  Katri.in 
or  motify  It,  except  thii,  l^U  it  oogfat  not  to  in- 
longer  than  eomnion  bebolden  may  be  expeeiei! 
1«  have  teiiiue  and  patience  (a  paiuae. 
L 

Oa  C>AU«i  Etrl  i/  Deairr,  fa  On  Ckm 
WtUvhmm  m  Bmtmw. 
DcnM,  Ibf  (nu  of  coona,  lb*  ■mat'*  atUt, 
Pumi  dC  uu,  and  Jail(<  of  duuii,  dkd — 
TiM  Koum  of  wHBi  umurh  auicllflad  or  gnu 
or  rn[ia  In  namliif ,  and  orkiiaTfii  In  aula  i 
Yal  •■)*  Ui  aatim,  Ibougfa  aann  hla  laf, 
HIa  aagai  Botal,  and  hla  vMob  (af. 
Slaal  UIMM '  who  tonchM  (ha  lanam  as  na, 
Aa  akowV  Vtea  h>4  hb  kala  and  pUr  too. 
BlaateoHdatl  who  could  klof  tod  eoiMTT  piM 
Vai  Mtnd  knt  hla  IHeadak^  and  Ua  f  aaa. 
Slaat  pear .'  bu  (rau  Bnlbtian  naij  gnce 
ttttttaa*,  and  nlacudon  hla  nc«; 
Whan  olhtT  Buckhunta,  othar  Donala  aUM, 


■  br  Rnjofad  ai  OUT  own;  i        .. 

'  rnueal  jnstiea  to  give  ereiy  binl  of  tbe  mnae* 
i  priiper  feather. 


Whether  a  conrtier  can  prOj .j 

e<l  Tor  fceepow  Ua  mtt  mctcJ,  may  peAapa  be 
dirpuiable.  To  pleaae  king  and  conntrr,  willt- 
oiil  !iDcrifieing  fnendMp  to  any  chan^sf  times, 
— ,  .  ___ __  natanee  of  prudencv  or 


isti  norpoeU  would  attend  a  little  more  accn- ' 
Idr  to  uie  Die  cf  the  wotil  aacred,  wlnrli  earriy 

lould  nerer  be  apcdied  in  a  eeiioni iiiiwHwi 

...It  where  eoiiM  rrtennee  may  be  made  to  • 

"higher  Being,  or  where  KniMi  doty  ii  exacted  at 

implied.    A  man  nay  heephit&iendAipaaend. 

becinM  pTomiaee  oi  (henddup  ate  ^aj  awftal 

liea  )  batmethinkahecaniiot,but  inaboilewine 

•eoae,  be  nid  la  keep  hie  eaae  noed. 

BtoMpaarl 

The  hleaatn^  aaaibed  to  the  pe«r  hai  no  eon- 

Buan  with  bii  peerage  j  they  might  happen  to 

•Dj  uther  man  whoae  anceatore  were  remembetw 

ed,  or  whnae  poMeri^  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  wbctber  this  epitaph  be  worthy 

eJUternfthe wiiterorthe  '    " 


The  fuat  diatich  ofthia  e|»taph  containa  akind 
of  inronnatioD  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
Dianforwbomthetomb waaerecled died.  There 
are  indeed  aooie  autlitlea  worthy  of  ptaiae  >.^ 
cribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likdy  lu 
exempt  him  fnim  the  lot  of  man,  or  mcliue  ui 
much  to  wonder  that  h>  ihooM  die.    What 


It  by  "  judge  of  nature,"  ia  not 
~  la  not  the  object  of  buoiaa  _ 
train  to  judge  where  we  cannot 


I  jud^ent ', 
lot  alter.    IT 


Nature  la  not  the  object  of  buoiao 
for  it  is  train  to  judge  where  we  canoi 
by  nature  ia  meant  what  ia  commool/  called  na- 
ture by  the  critica,  ■  juat  repreaentalion  of  things 
really  exiating  and  adiona  really  perfbnned,  no- 
tun  cannot  be  properlv  ODpoaed  to  art;  nature 
being,  in  this  aenae,  only  the  best  efiectof  act. 
The  icourji  afptiita — 

Ofthi*  couplet,  the  second  line  ta  not,  what  ia 
Intended,  an  iltuatration  of  the  former.  Pride 
inlhegreatia  indeed  well  enoujifa  connected  wilh 
knaTea  In  etalo,  tboush  knaves  [a  a  word  radu^r 
too  ludicroUB  and  light ;  hut  the  mention  or 
aanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughta  to  fopft 
fai  leaminEibut  ralhertoaome  apecieaoftynniiy 
in  oppreanon,  aomething  more  gloomy  and  ttiorv 
fbimidable  than  foppeij. 

Tat  aolk  Ua  nUa»- 

Thif  ia  a  hi^  compliment,  but  waa  not  first 
beetDwed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.  ~  The  next  Terse 
la  extremely  beautiful 

BlMHUriMl— 

In  ihia  diatich  la  another  tine  of  whidi  Pope 
«aa  not  th*  Mtlm.    I  do  not  mean  to  blame 


peHbrmaiicaa  tbn  an  aoaic^  to  be  avoided 


ht  Bin  WibuAM  TaoMBCbL^aiu  tf  I 
SicrHmia  if  Slm^  M  K»s  WiLuii 

fuLsuMrf  ia  SBrbMn,lTl». 


'ST'SIX 


lenrincfarai  aana,rMe*iittoDiBilid| 

crn,  lheii(h  Brudsnt,  CUDKuI.  jet  naifn'd  t 

iMiu  uDchurd,  a  principle  pniiMt, 

•:i  [SUM  aMa,  Iw  Bodenia  to  Ike  raat  I 

hi«M  coanlar,  y«  apairtoi  Hw  i 

1 10  hla  lalBB,  and  id  fela  GounUr  true  | 

.  il  iillh  the  aanaa  sfafa,  Ibg  flr*  of  yBulbi 

Fnmiia  Mlh,  tram  soiwnlJIIon  ftee ; 
>vi  to  paaca,  and  bala  ofljrannf ; 

Itiiflh  anjoja  cJuu  Ubuijr  ba  lor'd. 


any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
me  il  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitsF^  ia  to 
nvpy  soma  accoont  of  the  dead ;  and  to  wliat 
rpops  ia  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
ncraledT  An  efataph,  and  a  history  of  a 
mHraa  hero,  ere  equally  abcuid,  since  the  lip- 
^s  and  qnalitiea  so  recounted  in  either  bis 
itfrodat  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appnjpii- 
:d  by  gueea.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  bs 
id  upon  the  atone ;  but  what  obligation  ha* 
to  tbe  poet,  wboae  vetsea  wander  o»*r  tba 
rth  and  leave  their  subject  behind  tbma,  and 
10  is  forced,  like  an  nnakilfid  painter,  10  vaaka 
his  piiipose  known  by  adrenthiooa  help  7 

Thin  qiitaph  ia  wholly  without  elevation,  aMd 
conuina  nothing  ati^ing  n  parlicnlBr  ;  butlha 
poet  il  not  tobeUamedfortlw  daAetoWUi 
■ubJGcL-    He  Mid,  paritaps,  dM  bast  that  couU 


POPB. 


be  nid.  There  ere,  however,  some  defects 
which  were  not  made  neceaeair  by  the  character 
in  which  he  wae  employed.  There  is  no  opoo- 
ntion  between  an  hineMt  emartier  and  a  paMot; 
for,  an  Aonesf  courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  wae  nnmutable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
short  compositions  to  close  his  verse  with  the 
word  too:  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis ;  nor  can  thisTuIe  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
•light  inaccuraciee  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
filled  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adaptation  to  winy  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  m  the  last  line  is  imfwrtinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
racter, nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
scribed. Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  conspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without 
any  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
bull be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint? 

III. 

On  Ike  Hoir.  Simon  HARcoirar,  only  Son  ffOu  Lard 
ChaneeUor  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  qf  Stanton- 
Haremut  in  Oxfordehiret  1720. 

To  thUtad  shrine,  whoe*erthou  art,  draw  near; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loT'd,  the  son  moM  dear : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  mi; ht  diTlde, 
Or  fare  his  father  frief  but  when  he  died. 

How  Tain  b  reason  !  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh !  let  thy  once.lo?*d  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
artful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  wluch  chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  wluch  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  oopiea  but 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
the  sense. 

IV. 

On  jAifRf  CRAoeSfEflq. 
In  fVeatmhuter  Abbe^, 


JACASVS  CRA«ef, 

RCei  MAOItJB   SRITAiririJR   A   iECRBTIS 

CT  COIfSILIIS  fAirCTIORISTi 

rRIHCIFIS  PARITRR  AC  POFVLI  AMOR  ET  DBLICIJI  : 

VIXIT  TITVLIf  ST  IMVIDIA    MAJOR 

AHH08   UBV   PAVC08,  XXZ^. 

OB.   rxB.   XVI.   MDCCXZ. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 

Who  broke  no  promise,  aerT'd  no  private  end, 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lout  no  friend ! 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approval, 

PraisM,  wept,  and  honour*d  by  the  Mom  ha  Iov«d ! 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 


•  Makr  Bamardl,  who  dlsd  In  Nswgata,  8s|k  M, 
171t.^8«s  Oant  BUf. toI.  1.  p.  191.— If . 


Wemay,  however,  observe  some  defects.  TkiM 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  coupleti  it 
is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  tineertf  9nmp 
Bndfaithfvlf  that  he  was  in  honour  dear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  ia 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions^  thai 
he  gained  no  title,  and  loet  no  friend  7 

It  may  be  proper  h^re  to  remark  the  abenrditr 
of  joining  in  the  same  inscription  Latin  aiid 
English,  or  verse  and  prose,  if  either  langnaM 
be  preferable  to  the  otner,  let  that  only  beuaea ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion ;  and  to  leU 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  tfw 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  t^ 
sembles  the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  confsys 
part  by  signs. 

V. 

Intended  for  Ma.  Rows. 
In  fVeetmintter  Abbey.* 

Thr  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trait. 
Ana,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  ruae  and  nameless  stone  he  Ilea, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  Inouiring  eyas. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  enoleas  rest ! 
Blest  in  thjr  genius,  In  thy  lore  too  bleat ! 
One  grateiul  woman  to  thy  fame  sujmllet 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  oeniefl. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  b^ 
lon£s  less  to  ttowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  little  infbrmatioo  eoncennng 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  u  too  mytholofiesl 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  tempte :  the  an- 
cient worahip  has  infected  almost  all  our  oClwr 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contentsd 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  cmm 
with  lifo^  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  gravew 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corrxt, 
Who  died  qf  a  Caneer  in  her  jgiseH.f 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  whhom  prtiunes^ 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  sober  aanss } 
No  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herself,  deslr'd : 
No  aru  essay'd,  biit  not  to  bs  admlrHl. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  uaknown, 
ConTiiic*d  that  Tlrtue  only  Is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  compos  d  a  mind, 
8o  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refln*d. 
Heav*n,  as  Its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  Cried  | 
The  saint  sustain'd  k,  but  tha  woman  died. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  rope*s  epitaphs  :  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discriminated  by  any  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  resl^ 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felidty  oiT 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  qinet  of  privacy,  when  he 


«  This  was  altered  moch  for  the  belter  as  know 
on  the  monument  in  the  Abbey,  araoad  to  Rowaaad 
daughter.— Warb, 

tin  tha  north  aiSia  of  chs  parisk  ckareh  of  St. 
gaieifWi 


FOP& 


dhputo  frttiT  and  diinitod  finaa  te  oirttDlfr- 

tioui,  Uw  voutile,  and  tlw  vain.  Of  aoch  % 
oharactar,  wkich  tha  duU  ovarlook,  and  the  fay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  flbould  be  niade 
knewD,  and  the  dignity  establiahcd.  Domestic 
▼irtue,  ae  it  ia  exerM  without  great  eecaaiona. 
or  conapienoua  conseqiienoea^  in  anefeo  ooBotea 
tenor,  required  the  genin  of  Pope  to  diaplay  it 
io  sueh  a  Baanner  aa  might  attract  legard,  and 
onforoe  levereDoe.  VTho  can  fbibear  to  lament 
that  thie  amiablfl  wwaaa  hae  no  name  in  the 

If  the  paiticnlar  linea  of  this  inseriotioB  be 
examiaed,  it  will  appear  leas  &ulty  than  the 
net  Tbisre  ia  acarcely  one  line  taken  fiom 
coBMnon-placea.  unleas  it  be  that  in  which  mUg 
eiriMC  ia  aaid  to  boeiir  own.  I  once  heard  a  lady 
of  great  beanty  and  elegance  object  to  the  Ibarth 
lia%  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric.    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VIL 

On  Af  JftfNMMiif  ^  At  Hov.  RoBEKT  DioBT,  mad 
of  kit  SuUr  MAar,  erected  bjjf  their  Fettkeryjkt 
Lord  DiaBT,tn  the  Ckwrtk  rf Sherheime  m  Ikit* 
HUhirt^  1727. 

Oo !  fair  example  of  untainted  jroiith, 

Of  modest  wtoaoni  and  paclfle  trvth : 

Compoe*d  In  sulltringe,  and  in  J07  aedate, 

Onod  irfthout  ooiae,  without pretennion  great: 

Juet  of  thy  word,  in  e? ery  thought  alncere, 

Whu  knew  no  wiah  but  what  the  world  might  hear  t 

Of  aofteet  mannera,  unaffected  mind, 

Lorer  of  peace,  ana  friend  of  human  kind : 

Oo,  Ut*  r  fos  hear  B*a  eternal  year  la  thine, 

Oo,  and  axalt  thy  moral  to  dif  um. 

And  thou,  bleiit  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
PeniiTe  hasi  fbUowM  to  the  ailent  lomb  s 
gteerHl  the  same  course  10  (he  same  qmet  shore, 
Vo(  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Oo,  then,  where  only  Miss  rineero  la  known  t 
Oe.  wkara  to  loTe  aad  lo  enl^y  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Moruiity's  relief. 
And,  tlU  W9  share  your  Joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  Terse  reeetve, 
*Tls  an  a  fhthar,  all  a  fHeod  can  glTs  I 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  onljr  a 
general  indiscriminate  charaeter|  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  siye  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  nowever.  is  not 
Always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  ability  of  the  writer ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  hene  no  thtartUr  td  a/?,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  wno  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial  These  are  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendsnip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for- 
^en  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  utters  the  samepraises  over  difierent  tombs. 

The  scantiness  ofnuman  praises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  hy  remarking  how 
often  Pope  has,  m  the  few  epitaphs  which  he 
composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lines,  in  whicn  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  l«it  ef  btf  woika. 


Ib  the  dghl  Unei  whiA  VMke  th«  flhameter  oC 
Di^»  there  ie  scarce  any  thought,  or  woid^ 
wmch  may  not  be  foimd  in  the  ether  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ationgest  and 
meet  elegant,  is  borrowed  firom  Diydeu.  Tha 
eenduakm  is  the  same  with  diat  ob  Haicoart, 
bat  ie  here  more  elegant  and  better  ^M*MyM. 

vm. 

On  SiaOeDraar  KastLUB. 
InWmtmmMlef  Mkog^lVtL 


Keener,  by  Heav*B,  aad  net  a  asalar  iaaghl. 
Whose  an  was  nature  end  whose  plctaras  ihoo^Np 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  aDaich*d  from  feie 
Whatever  was  Deauteous  ex  whaie*er  was  great, 
Lies  cn>wn*d  with  prines^  bonours,  poet's  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  biavs  thirst  of  praise. 

Uving,  great  natora  ftaTd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  flnrs  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good»  tbt 
second  not  bad,  the  third  ia  defoimed  frilk  « 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  enmud  not  bdag 
applicable  to  the  htmnan  or  the  leys ;  end  tfag 
fourth  ii  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  ea 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harah  coDStmetioiu 

IX 

On  GsircBAL  HairmT  WiTHxas. 
Jn  Wmtmrnetet  ^Uey,  1729. 


Here,  Wfchers.  rest !  thou  hravest,  gentlest  Bln4! 
Thy  country's  fHend,  hot  more  of  hqman  kind. 
O :  bom  to  arms !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approv*d  I 
O!  soft  humanity  In  age  belovd ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vet*ran  drope  a  tear. 
And  the  g«y  courtier  fbels  ths  sigh  sincert. 

Withers,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  reoMfe 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  sodal  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  raga, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  vntuee  to  our  ags  t 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneatli  this  stone. 

The  entaph  on  Withers  afibrda  another  in- 
stance 01  common-places,  thou^  somewhat  di- 
versified by  minglea  qualities  and  the  peenliaiHy 
of  a  profeasion. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  geneiuL  and 
nnpleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  eucceedeni Mr 
language :  and,  I  tlunk,  it  may  be  obeeited  that 
the  particle  O !  usedatthebeginniogof  theMfe* 
tence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy;  dwTahie 
expressed  for  him,  by  difl^nt  sorts  of  men. 
raises  him  to  esteem :  there  is  yet  something  of 
the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insioeerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations^  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  abonld  wish  the  epitaph 
to  dose,  but  that  I  abotdd  be  unvrilUng  to  loee 
the  two  next  lines,  whioH  yet  are  deariy  bought 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  mat 
follow  them. 


On  Ma.  Elijah  Fkvtoit. 

Mm     W^     - ^B   , .  M f  •         «%       •     ■  •  «MiAtfa 

M  EeammmtUad  m  ^erftaJUrt,  1790, 


This  modest  stone,  what  few  rain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  sav,  Here  lies  an  honest  man ; 
Ajpoet,  blest  bevond  the  poci^s  fbte, 
whom  HeaT*n  sept  sacred  flrom  the  prood  aad 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  fas*, 
Content  with  science  hi  the  vale  of  pesee. 
Calmly  he  lookM  on  either  life,  ana  here 
Saw  nothing  10  regret,  or  there  to  ftor  \ 
From  Naturals  temp'rata  least  rose  eadaftid. 
Tbank*d%avan  that  he  liv*d.  sad^iailiiM. 


POFEl 


The  first  ooii|AeC  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 

firom  Crashaw.    The  four  next  unee  contain  a 

'  »  of  praise  pecuUar,  original,  and  jiisL — 

Etherefiyre,  the  inscription    should   have 
,  the  Utter  part  containinff  nothing  but 
what  ia  oommoa  to  eTery  man  who  is  wise  and 

good.  The  character  of  renton  was  so  amiable, 
lat  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
biographer  to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  ot  ffenina,  he  ma^  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  an{  whatever  cnCicism  may  object  to 
his  writing  censure  could  find  very  httle  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XI. 

On  Ma.  Oat. 

In  WutmxHMUr  Abbey ^  1732. 

Of  aianiMrs  gsntto,  of  AlIbctioiM  mild  j 
In  wit,  a  man ;  aimplicitjr,  a  child ; 
Wilii  native  humour  tamp^rinf  virtuoua  rafe, 
FormM  to  dellsht  at  once  and  laah  the  age ; 
AboTe  cempution  in  a  low  ettate, 
And  uncorrupted,  e>n  among  the  great; 
A  aafe  companion  and  an  eaay  friend, 
UnblaraM  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  btnt 
la  mizM  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms— Here  lies  Oay. 

As  Oay  was  the  &vourite  of  our  auUior,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom^ 
mon  degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not  more  snc- 
oessfully  executed  than  the  rest,  ibr  it  will  not 
always  bappen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
maj  be  aKtended  to  all  works  of  ima/^rbiation, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  lunts  of  which  he 
perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sodden  elevations 
of  mind  wluch  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other ;  gentU  wumners  and  miU  tffkc' 
Hmu^  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 
Mune. 

That  Gay  was  a  maa  tn  toil  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet  The  vfU  ^f  man^*  and  the 
timpHeihi  •f  a  cMkJL,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
tellectnal  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  tagt  is  less  properiy  intro- 
duced after  the  mention  of  wHdntn  and  fftntlB'' 
nesM,  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cImu 
rac;ter ;  for  a  man  so  mUd  and  gtntlt  to  temper 
his  ragt  was  not  diflieuH. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonioas  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception ;  tho  opposition  is  obvi- 
ous, and  the  word  (asi,  used  absolutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  grons  and  improper. 

To  bo  abwt  teuipiiOion  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great^  is  inaoed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  safe 
companion  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  ariung 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
vice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  lamented  in  kit  end,  Ever^ 
man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  hiaepi- 

•  "  Hrr  ir;'f  was  mors  than  man,  her/w"tfi'eiiega  dUML"* 

Drydrnt  aa  MN.  KUliczaw*— C. 


taph,  soppoMd  to  be  lamented ;  and  ih&niam 
this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gar. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar:  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  aati  the 
epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thouffht  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  ixMoms  of  the  werthy  and  the  g0od^ 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line, 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XII. 

Intended  for  Sia  Isaac  Nbwtof. 
In  JVeaimineier  Abbey. 

I8AACUS  NEWTONIUS: 

Quem  Immortalem 

Testamur,  7emDu«,  Natura,  Camm, 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  &tetur. 

Nature  and  Nature*s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 

Ood  said,  Let  Ifewton  be  !  And  all  was  llgnt. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem 
not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  should  be  Lafin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  tho  opT>osition  of  Immortalis  and  Jlfior- 
talis  is  8  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  ia 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortaL 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  te 
words  night  and  light  are  too  neatly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Bdmoitd  Dtraa  qf  BircxiireHAif,  wha  dW  ia 

the  lUh  Year  qf  hie  Age,  IIU. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crown^ 
And  every  opening  virtus  blooming  nraod. 
Could  save  a  parentis  juatest  pride  from  flutCy 
Or  add  one  piuriot  to  a  ainking  stale : 
This  weepinff  marble  had  not  ask'd  tny  tear, 
Or  mdly  tolti  how  many  hopes  Ha  hara ! 
The  living  vhtue  now  had  shone  approved. 
The  sanat«  heard  him,  and  his  country  loT*d. 
Yet  siiflpr  honours,  and  less  noixy  fkme, 
Attend  the  iiliade  ofgentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  Ibr  courare  bms!  and  ait, 
Ends  in  the  mlldar  merit  of  the  heart: 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  loitg  to  Britain  cir'n* 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heavm. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason.  To  crown 
with  re/l«ctloii  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ^ipm 
preaching  to  nonsense.  Opening  fnrtues  btotm" 
inr  rvund  is  something  like  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic  Jhi  ia 
another  couplet  used  for  arte,  that  a  rhyme  maj , 
be  had  to  heart  The  six  last  lines  are  the  beat, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly 
deserve  the  notice  cSf  criticism.  The  contempts , 
ble  "Dialogue**  between  Ha  and  She  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  whidi  he. 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wiac  men  seriouS|  he  coofiMBdil 
the  uving  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  siU, 
Or  under  thla  luri^  4c 

When  a  man  is  once  bniied,  the  qiiestioii,«i^ 
deff  what  he  is  buried,  ia  eamlv  decided.  lift 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  eoitaph  in  a. 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  oe  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  ia  the  6Mf 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  haa  but  httle  new  ^  even  tfani 


Ml 


tha  followinji  tuneleM 


Lndorld  AnofU  hananlurMi 
Bub  hoe  marmore,  wel  sub  hw 
Sub  qukquM  voluil  banlfoaa 
Sire  luereii*  baulnior  coaea, 
Oppoctunlas Incideu  Viator: 
MsB  adn  haud  pocok  IbMnp  I 


Tand  aratTaeiium  aU  i 
Vt  urnam  euperet  pvan  vlvaoa, 
VlTenn  IfU  lainen  nbi  parartt. 
Qu«  iiiacrlM  Tolnh  euo  icpalchn 
OHm  aiquud  habezcc  iaaa|Nilchraa. 

Surclj  ArioBto  did  not  Tentiire  to 
trifle  would  haTo  ever  had  raeh  m 
initatoc* 


that 


PITT, 


CRaiiTOPHBaPiTT,  of  whom,  whatover  I  shall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  bora  in  1699,  at  Rlandfoid,  the  son  of  a 
phynician  mnch  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  distine^uished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  Collc<^,  in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have 
been  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  eariy  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Tm  suppression 
of  such  a  work,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books ;  but  incitements  to  eariy  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  tliis  example  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 
pom,  in  DorseUhire,  (i78SJ)  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire;  and,  re- 
signing his  fellowship,  continoM  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
(1724.) 

Ho  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida*s 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  imagrs  expressed;  a  beauty 
which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  an^ 
exrmplificd. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleasing  bj  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where  be  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  somrlhing  of  the  scholar's  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
spect ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and  honour- 
able, neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  "IMiscellany,'* 

Eublished  in  1797,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
now :  those  which  have  dates  appear  to  ha\'e 


been  very  early  productions;  and  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  <*  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  hb  thirtieth  Tear 
he  published  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
**  Alneid."  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indiflerence,  and  with  a  progress  of  which 
himsdf  was  haidly  conscious.  This  can  hardly 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  "  iBneid,"  which 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  tliis  publication 
with  his  other  poems.*  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  best  translations  tbat  permps  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  nato- 
rally  observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them : 
an^  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  "  Iliad."  he  had 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid 
versification.  With  these  advantages,  secx>nded 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  successfully  laboqs 
particular  passages  and  escape  many  errors.  KT 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  ro- 
sult  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  for* 
ward  by  his  general  vijgour  and  sprightlinest, 
and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  single  couplet :  that  Dryden^ 
faults  are  forgotten  m  the  hurry  of  delight,  and 
that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the  languor 
of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases 
tlie  critios,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  worii  deservecily  conferred  ;  for  he  left 
the  worid  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stone 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

Tn  Memory  of 
Csa.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Verj  emineni 
ibr  hit  talentu  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

For  the  unWeraal  candour  of 

hlf  mind,  and  the  primitive 

simplicity  orhle  mnnnere. 

He  liTe<l  innocent; 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  IS  17<IS. 

Aged  4S. 

^■^^^"^•^^^^^^^— ■"■~^^"^"— ~-"^— ^■^■^~~"^"— ^^■^^~^"^— ~-^"~~~"^      * 

*  b  has  elMsa  baan  added  to  the  collectfcui 


THOMSON 


Jambs  Thom sow,  the  wni  of  a  luinitter  well 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
September  7,  1700,  at  Ednaro,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  hit  &ther  wan  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Hume,-*  mherited  aa 
co-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re> 
venue  of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Rio- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
undertook  to  supenntend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tumn ;"  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  toEdinbursfa, 
where  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  nis 
father  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  money  a  mortgage  could  afibrd,  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  E^linbuigh,  lived  to  see 
her  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
him  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  ex{>ectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
cent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blos- 
soms ox  poetry,  which,  however^  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  Qualified 
to  criticise,  he  hoard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but 
finding  other  Judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
suffer  himself*^  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  cattily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage was  London  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma^ 
lignity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous, and  would  fina  friends  as  aoon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  journey,  and  promised  some  comitenance  or 
assistance,  which  at  last  he  neyer  received; 
however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  en- 

*  His  m<icher*a  name  waa  BeairU  Trousr.  Wsfraad* 
BMKher^s  uaioe  wan  Hume.— C. 
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couragement,  and  came  to   seek  in  Londoa 
patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallety 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefiiUy  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  tba 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  ciedentiida  was 
stolen  ftom  him. 

His  ni-st  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was 
his  '^  Wintei'^**  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  tiU^  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  per- 
suaded to  buy  It  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low 
price  he  had  ror  somf)  time  reason  to  regret;  bat 
by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  roan  not  molly 
unknown  among  author^  happeninff  to  tmn  his 
eye  upon  it,  was  so  delighted  that  he  rao  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  c^ellence.  Thorn* 
son  obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  HiUL 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent^  and  gliia 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  exprtissioii  of 
servile  adulation. 

*<  Winter*'  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spsot^r 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  firom  ntm  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  attso- 
tion  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  mmI 
publisned  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  osn- 
sured  the  great  for  their  nenect  of  ingeniobs 
men.  Thomson  then receiveda  present intweii- 

g<?iiineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Idr. 
iO: 

*'  I  hinted  to  yon  in  my  last,  that  on  SatmdaT 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  pot 
the  question.  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner:  asked  roe  some  common- 
place questions,  ana  made  me  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de- 
served ;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity, 
or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  toe 
address." 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kind,  ihw 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  one  edition  was  very 
speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends;  among  others 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  nnfortunatelj 
famous,  souffht  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  lum  to  die 
Lord  Chancellor  TalboL 

''Winter''  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tnns,  not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but 
with  po«>ticaf  praises  by  Mr.  HilL  Mr.  MaDet, 
(then  Malloch,)  and  Mva,  the  fictitknis  umo 


oTb  lady  once  tm>-wplt  known.  Whythcdedi- 
oliona  ore,  to  "Wintci"  Bnd  the  othn  Sp4Min!, 
conlrBnlr  to  ruBtnm,  left  out  ip  tbe  collected 
works,  itie  re»dcr  may  inquire. 

The  oeit  year  (1717)  he  divlingiiiriud  hkn- 
■fif  by  three  publicttioas  ;  of  "  ainninet,"  in 
mirauince  of  hiii  pUn)  of  "A  Poem  on  tbe 
Desth  or  Sir  Inac  Vewton,"  which  he  was  en- 
abled (o  perform  ^  an  exact  ptuloM^wt  by  the 
inetruclion  of  Mr,  Gnv  j  aiiid  of  "  BritaDua," 
a  kindofpoetical  invective  aj^nst  the  mifriitiy, 
whom  the  nation  then  tbougbt  not  farwtril 
enouffh  in  nwnting  the  depredationi  of  fbc 
SpaniaitJB.  Bj  this  piece  he  dedand  himat^If 
an  adbartnt  to  the  opposition,  and  had  Iherafor'? 
DO  faToni-  to  expect  frocD  the  cooit. 

ThomtoD,  having  been  aonw  time  entmtiioni 
in  the  family  of  tin  Lord  Binning,  was  dcoroui 
of  (eitifyinf  Ua  {rabiude  by  making  him  ti,e 
patron  oC  hn  "Sntamer;"  but  the  lane  kiml- 
nea*  whtob  bad  Bml  diapoaol  Lord  Binning  Id 
encourage  him  detoniined  bim  to  ntaae  the 
dedication,  irtndi  wai  by  hli  advice  addressrd 
to  Mr.  Dqddington,  ■  man  wbo  had  more  powi't 
to  advasoe  Ike  reputation  aad  fortune  of  a  potL 


nwr  conrerrad  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  di- 
light  i>:  eanxuing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  hi 


"Autumn,"  the  aearon  to  vrtiich  the  "Sprinji" 
and  "  Bnmmer"  are  preparatory,  atill  temaincii 
anaung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publiahed{lT30) 
hi*  worka  collected. 

He  prodaced  in  17ST  the  tra^^  of  "Sopbo. 
nilba,"  which  raised  tuch  expectation,  that  eveiy 
reheanal  waa  digni Bed  with  a  splendid  audience. 
coUnrted  to  anticinte  the  deliotit  that  was  pro- 
pRring  for  the  public.  It  wis  obeerved.  however, 
that  nobody  was  much  aifecled,  and  that  tbe 
companv  rose  as  (rom  a  moral  lecture. 

It  hail  upon  the  stiee  no  unusual  degree  o( 
■ucccsii.     Sliahr         '^    ■        ■■'  ■       - 

tbe  taste  of  plea. 

O  Bophonliba,  Sophcpnlsbit,  O  \ 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody — 

O  Irmmr  Ttuinwin,  Jemmr  Tkonuon,  O  t 
which  lur  a  while  was  echoed  through  tbo  town. 
1  have  been  told  by  Savi^,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Sophoniaba"  the  first  p«rt  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  cuuld  not  be  persuaded  to  finis)] 
it,  and  that  tliB  concluding  bnea  were  added  l>j 


Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  recei'e  new  icn- 
pressiona,  to  have  bis  opiniona  rectilied,  and  his 
views  enlarged  j  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  that  cnriosily  which  ii  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  auppnaed  to  hue  revelled  in  all 
the  toys  of  intelluctiial  lux^iry;  he  waa  every 
day  uaated  with  instructive  novelties  j  he  Lrei) 


Al  this  tune  a  loi.^  conise  of  oppontion  ._ 
Sir  Robert  ^^'alpoIe  had  Wei  tbe  nation  with 
cluQ.iUii'  for  hbcity  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
wont,'  and  uilh  (are  for  liberty,  which  waa  not 
in  danger.  Ttminaon,  in  hia  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Tuund  or  bncied  so  many  evils  arising 
Oom  the  lyrojuy  of  other  govammenta,  thai  Iw 
fes-]lve(l  I-,  Hfite  a  very  Iimg  posni,  m  five  part*, 

^Vhile  he  a-aa  bnay  on  the  Gnt  book,  Mr. 
T:ili;at  died  ;    and  'Aomson,   who   had  been 

a  attendance  '      -'        ■ 
secretary  of  th*  briefi,  payi  m 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  tliis  (mat  poem  two  years  were  (pent, 
and  the  author  eonsTatulated  himself  upon  it,  ■■ 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  hia  reader 
lind.     Liberty  called  ^ 


vaui  upun  her  votaiiea  to  read  her  praiaea  and 

ri'wanl   liT  encomiast ;   her  praises  were  coo- 

lo  barbouT  spidera  and  to  gather  dust; 


comiast ;   her  p 
lOUT  spidera  and 

le  of  riioioson'*  pcrfbimaiices  w 


The  judpnenl  of  the  public  ws 
Ihp  recurrence  of  the  same  images  most  tire  bt 
time;  an  cnumention  of  examples  to  prove  a 
IKi^ilion  which  itobody  denied,  aa  it  was  from 
th<-  beginning  npaiAuoDS,  must  qukklygrotr 
disgusling. 

The  poem  of  "liberty  "does  not  now  appear 
in  lis  oripnul  state;  hat,  when  the  aullHir*s 
works  were  ooUected  after  nis  dealb.  Was  short- 
ened bv  Sir  Qeorge  L/ttleton,  with  a  libartr 
which,  OS  it  has  a  mamlesl  tendency  to  leasen 
theconfidenceof  socie^,  and  to  comaimd  the 
chsrscters  of  aatbor^  1^  making  one  nan  write 
by  the  judgment  of  anoiW,  cannot  be  jnstiSed 
bv  any  auopoaed  propnety  of  lbs  alteration,  or 
kindness  ol  the  (naod.— 1  wish  lo  aaa  it  Tb'bitiBt 
as  its  author  \A  iL 

Thnniaon  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
srcms  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  nia  poetry; 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  tbe 
death  of  the  Cbsncellor,  for  hie  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  Ijjrd  Hardwacke 
detsyrd  for  some  time  lo  give  it  away,  Thom- 
son'.' bsshfitlnes*  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from 
goliciljng;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not 
give  him  whol  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  IoIsb  former  indigence ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  Lmestmggling 
for  popularity,  and  by  the  inSoence  of  Mr.  Lyt- 
tlelnn  professed  himself  the  oatron  of  wit;  to 
hini  Thomson  was  inErodueed,  and  beinf;  gaylv 
intvrrcT(raIed  abont  the  stale  <rf'  hia  sffiurs,  said, 
"  Ihut  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerlv ;"  and  bad  a  pension  allowed  bim  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Gi'lng  now  obliged  to  write,  he  prodaeed 
( 1733*)  the  IrageA  of  "Agamemnon,"  which 
was  much  shoitsned  in  the  representation.  It 
had  the  fale  ivluch  most  commonly  attends  my- 
thologiral  slariea,  and  was  only  endured,  hot 
not  favouretl.  It  straggled  with  such  difficulty 
through  l)>e  lirat  night,  that  Thomson,  coming 

>  fi  !•  noi  ^nirsllj  known  Oiu  ia  ihia  jaar  an  idHlea 
nf  Mlluiit  1  "  A<Kipa«IUeE"  wai  publbluil  hj  MUlaTitD 
Bhlth  Thiini"!!  «n»  a  pr.fcce.-C. 
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Ute  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  ex- 
cused his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  diM)rdered  his  wi^,  that 
he  could  not  come  till  ho  had  been  refitted  by  a 
barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
gallery,  he  accompanied  the  plavors  by  audible 
recitation,  till  a  tnendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
silence.  Pope  countenanced  ''Agamemnon,** 
by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ;  he  had 
much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of^  which 
however  he  abated  the  value,  by  translating 
some  of  the  lines  into  liis  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pm- 
nibition  of  "  Qustavus  Vosa,**  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
"  Edward  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial 
writers  remarked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 
$ea$on.^^ 

He  was  soon  afler  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of"  Alfred," 
which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Clicfden- 
House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,"  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tragedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  ana  nis  diffusive 
and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  surve^ror- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  which, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
"  Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with 
great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 
oy  it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between 

ndon  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  97,  1748. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
out an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
size,  and  **  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,**  of  a 
dull  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  un- 
inviting appearance ;  silent  in  minfflsd  compan^jr, 
but  cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriola- 
nus,**  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron,  Sb 
George  Lyttleton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
the  bmefit  of  his  family,  and  reconmiended  by  a 


joy 
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prologue,  which  Ctuin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  "  to  be,*'  on  that  occa- 
sion, "  no  actor.*'  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Cluin ;  who 
is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present ;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  botli,  for  friend.ship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remit- 
ted to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  ho  reganled  with 

frreat  tenderness,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
etter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Boa- 
well,  from  whom  I  received  it. 

"  Hagely,  in  Worcestershire^ 
**  October  the  4tb,  1747. 
**  My  dear  Sister, 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  ^e  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affectioOi 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimmish  it. 
Don*t  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond 
cnt,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  affections  arc  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  oi  oon^ 
plaint  against  you,  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  conscious  of  ao 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfiictioii 
to  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  vou.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  dfd  not  live  to  receive  anj 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  notliing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  retam 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  thoae 
they  lefl  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  tnith  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  mBU'.r  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  longer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficid- 
ties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  Tonr 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for  jou  must  needs  haye 
had  a  particular  tender  fnendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  vouth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  and  engager 
of  hearts,  mutual  hanlship.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  eaae  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  tfaie 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — But  enongh 
of  this  melancholy,  though  notunpleasing  stnm. 

**  I  esteem  you  for  yoiu'  sensible  and  disint^ 
rested  advice  to  Mr.  bell,  as  you  will  see  by  way 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  mu^ 
tying  again,  ^^n  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  doo^ 
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marry  at  alL  My  etrcamsUncM  have  hitherto 
heen  ao  Tariable  and  uncertain  in  thia  fluctuating 
world,  aa  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  ia 
audi  a  atate ;  and  now,  though  ther  are  more 
settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear)  cooaiderably  imfiroved^  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  hi  advanced  m  lire  for  auch  youthful 
undertakinga,  not  to  mention  aome  other  petty 
reaaons  that  are  ajpC  to  startle  the  delicacy  <^ 
difficult  old  bachelora.  I  am,  however,  not  a 
little  auspidoua  that,  waa  I  to  pay  a  viait  to 
Scotland,  { which  I  have  aome  thoughts  of  doing 
Boon,)  I  might  poaaibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  eainly  repan«d  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
over  7  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  iiuectious  subject — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  yon  now  and  then ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  perhaps  I 
roaymendinttiatresDect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  ana  believe  me  to  be 
**  Your  moat  afiectionate  brother, 

"James  Thomson.** 
Addressed  **To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark.** 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  waa  fervid,  but 
not  active ;  he  would  ^ve  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  his  purse  would  supply  :  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  aoUcitation  lie  could  not 
conquer  hia  slugffiahness  sufficiently  to  perform. 
The  affikirs  of  otners,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  '*  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.** 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
•reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
leader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  roii^  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterances  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  his  handa,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked, 
4  hat  an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works : 
his  observation  waa  not  well-timed.  Savage, 
who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remaiking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  waa  '*  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer, 
and  rigoroualy  ahatiaent :"  but,  said  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  lovo  but  •lliat  of  the  sex ;  he  was 
peibaps  never  in  cold«mter  in  hia  life ;  and  he 
indulges  himself  m  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
within  his  reach.  Yet  QmRoe  alwa^^s  spoke 
with  tha  moat  eager  praiaeof  his  sodal  quali- 
ties hk  -warmth  and  constancy  of  frienaship, 
and  hb  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advanoemeal  of  his  reputation  had  left  them 
b^ndhim. 

As  a  writer,  he  ia  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
higheat  kind :  hia  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  is  original.  Hia  blank 
verse  is  no  more  Die  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
JU9B  w  AfmeB  of  Cowley.    Hia  numhen^  hia 


pauaea,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth^ 
without  transcription,  without  iroitetion.  He 
thinks  in  a  pecuhar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 
aa  a  man  or  genius :  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in 
every  thiuj^  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there 
is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  de- 
tained, and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  compre- 
henda  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The 
reader  of  ^  The  Seasons  **  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresaes. 

Hia  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse 
seems  properiy  used.  Thomson's  wide  expan- 
aion  of^  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumstential  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
atructed  and  embarrasaed  by  the  frequent  inter- 
sections of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary 
efiectfi  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  gene- 
ral efiecte  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnifi- 
cence of  Natore,  whether  'pleaainc  or  dreadful. 
The  eayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum- 
mer, Uic  tranauilhty  ot  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  uke  in  their  turns  possession  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  aa  they  are  successively  varied 
by  the  viciasitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparU  to 
ua  ao  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our 
thoughte  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  hia  sentimenta.  Nor  is  the  naturaUst 
without  hia  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  ia 
aasisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  hia 
diacoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con- 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of  **  The  Seasons**  is  want 
of  method ;  but  for  thia  1  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearancea  sub- 
sistinff  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the 
memory  wanU  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curi- 
oaity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  exoectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  norid  and 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his 
images  and  thoughte  "  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade  ;**  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhapa  they  are  not  always 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  some- 
times may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  waa  acquainted  at 
their  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered 
and  enlarged  by  aub^eouent  revisals,  as  the 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more 
exact,  ai.d  as  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  They 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  "  race ;"  a  word  which,  ap- 

Slied  to  wines  in  ite  primitive  sSnse,  means  the 
avour  of  the  soil. 

**  Liberty,**  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  aoon  desisted.  I  nave  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  virill  not  hazard  either 
praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  haa  received 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous 
play,  that  hia  works  contained 

Mo  lint  whMtdylnf,  ha  ooold  wlsk  to  bloc 
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The  poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recom- 
mendation inserted  in  the  late  Collectioa;  the 
readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Blackmorc,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men, thouffh  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
maker. He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gibbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 
terate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy  ;  and  began,  we  are 
told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old ; 
I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latm,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhorn, 
a  clergyman,  master  of  tlie  free-school  at  South- 
ampton, to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
at  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
was  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy 
taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
panions and  fellow- students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  desree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  studj. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  gly- 
eoniek  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
are  remarkably  easy  and  elepint  Some  of  his 
other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
among  the  ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abrid^ng 
them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  independents,  he 
communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  nf  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
spent  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness  ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
to|ip  five  yeers,  as  domestic  tutor  to  hii  ton ; 


and  in  that  time  particolarly  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripturee ;  and,  being 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauocey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  hia 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considering  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  ho 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  aucceeded  Dr.  Chaim» 
cey  ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  chai;^ 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congre^ 
tion  thought  an  assistant  necessar}',  and  appomt* 
ed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1719)  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  con- 
tinuance, that  from  the  feebleness  which  it 
brought  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house ;  where,  with  a  constancy  of 
friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  yean 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  coidd 
prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  yean 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  ladf 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  IM^ 
tions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were  ovep* 

Sowercd  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
eserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  repro- 
sentation  ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  aa  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  ne  knowiy 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  bo» 
sides. 

''Our  next  observation  ahall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  bnraght 
the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney*8  fiimily,  wad 
continued  him  there  till  his  dpath,  a  period  of  no 
less  than  thirty-sue  years.  In  the  nudst  of  hii 
sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of 
liis  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  moat  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leavea  him  oppraM 
ed  with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  leail 
to  his  public  services  for  four  yearsi  In  thii 
distressm^  season^  doubly  so  to  his  active  and 
pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomaa  Abnej^ 
mmily,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  hat  finiH^ 
ed  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  unintsrrapCed 
demonstrations  of  the  truest  fiiendship.  Hera^ 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  Kft| 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studieiL 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  ocdeTi 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God* 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  noma, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  tht 
floweij  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  eoolh 
his  muid  and  aid  hie  restontiim  to  health;  to 
yield  him,  whenever  he  choae  them,  most  graMul 
mtervals  firom  lua  laboiionf  Hiidiei,  :ind  andito 


no 
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Mm  t0  ntern  to  than  with  redoubled  Tigour  and 
deli|^  Had  H  not  been  for  this  moat  happy 
event,  he  migbt,  as  to  outward  Tiew,  have  fceMj, 
It  maybe  piiafully,  dragged  on  throufh  many 
inora  yean  of  languor,  and  inability  for  pobbc 
■enriee,  and  even  for  prr»iitable  study,  or  perhape 
might  iMve  aunk  faito  hia  gmve  under  the  over- 
whelming load  of  infinnitiea  in  the  midst  of  hia 
dajra:  and  thna  the  church  and  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  thoae  nmny  excellent  aer- 
mona  and  wons  which  he  drew  up  and  published 
during  hia  long  naidcoee  in  thia  famuy.  In  a 
few  yeaia  after  hia  eoming  hither,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  daea;  bat  his  amiu>le  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  belbn^  and  moat  happily  for  him 
and  great  numbera  beaides;  for,  as  ner  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  age,  even  beywid  that  of  the 
IXir.tor's:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her  kinoneas,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the 
present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 
degree  ealeemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  and  felicitiea  he  eiperienoed  at  his 
first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  immortal  life  and  joy.** 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  comprises  an  account  of  six- 
and-'thirty  years,  and  thoae  the  years  of  Dr. 
Watta. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  femily, 
hia  life  waa  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
eeasive  publieationa.  The  series  of  his  works  I 
am  noC  aUe  to  deduce ;  their  number  and  their 
vmrieCy  ahoir  the  intenaeneaa  of  hia  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  hia  capad^. 

He  waa  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught 
the  diaaentera  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
larupiage.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was 
oommonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction. 

Tie  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congref^ation  {  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  hii  low  stature,  which  venr  little  exceeaed 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his 
utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efiicadous. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkeswoith,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
nia  life  he  did  not  preoompose  his  cursory  ser* 
mons,  but  havm^  adjusted  tae  heads,  and  sketob- 
ed  out  some  particuumi,  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extempoiwy  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
by  any  geiticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 


have  any  correspondence  with  thoolo^cal  truth, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  iL 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave 
time,  by  e  short  p^^use^  fur  the  proper  impression. 

To  statiid  ana  public  instructioa  he  added  fa- 
miliar viaits  and  paraoiwl  applicitioa,  and  waa 


careful  to  improve  the  cpportunitiea  which  eoo- 
venation  i^fred  of  AflSiMmg  uni  increasing  tha 
iofluenoe  of  religion. 

By  his  natuiml  temper  he  was  quick  of  resent- 
ment; but  by  his  establiahed  and  habitual  prac- 
tice he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoaensi\-e.  His 
tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  chikiren, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  be  lived  in 
the  fenily  of  fab  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part 
of  hia  anmial  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundnd  a  year:  and  for  children  he  conde- 
scended to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  pfadooopher. 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devobon,  and 
syvtems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  canacitiea,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through 
its  graoationa  of  advance  m  the  morning  of  1^ 
Every  man,  arqnainfied  with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  adioii^  will  look  with  veneration 
on  the  writer,  who  m  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  feuith  year.  A  voluntary  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  or  sdenee  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  lesaon  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  hia  mind  was  capacioua,  his  curiosily  ex- 
cursive, and  his  industry  continual,  hia  wntinga 
are  very  numerous,  and  his  sufajiBcts  vaiioua. 
With  ms  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acouainted  to  admire  his  meefcneaa  of  oppoaitkm 
ana  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  waa  not  cnly  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  srHaifaiy  waa 
uniied  with  ekariiif. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  "Lome"  has 
been  receivod  into  the  muvefaities^  and  tnerefbre 
wants  no  privato  recommcndatwn;  if  he  owea 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  ooiiaklered  that 
no  man,  who  undeitakea  merely  to  methodiie  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  hia  metaphysical  disouiritiona,  it  waa  ob» 
aerved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Djrer,  that  he  ecn- 
founded  the  idea  of  ipaee  with  th^  of  caipl|  tpmt^ 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  nugfat  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  bei^  extended  eoidd 
not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
creator  pleasure  than  his  ^Impiovement  of  the 
Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  prinoplea  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  "Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing ;**  bat  they  are  so  exposed  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a 
work  in  the  hiehest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  uie  care  of  instructing  otnos  may 
be  charged  with  dcficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatisea  of  theology  as 
distinct  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  in- 
cessant solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  tneology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  difiHiMd 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said,  lArabgto  pkUotopkiM  onatfattir,  philoso- 
phy is  sobaenrient  to  evangelical  instruction;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  ia 
caught  by  indirect  instmctMn,  and  he  that  sat 
down  only  to  reason  b  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in 
1728,  he  recehred  from  F.ainburgh  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academieal  honoon  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed 
with  aqual  judgment 
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He  continued  many  years  to  stady  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmities  of  a^  disabled 
him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministe- 
rial functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
public  duty,  ho  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
ant to  it;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where 
he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired,  Nov.  85, 1743,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  cha- 
racter, or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Molbranche  and  Locke ; 
he  bias  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning, 
and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments, 
rather  than  (rom  any  single  performance ;  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  clami  tor  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dig- 
nity :  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers  to  diflerent  pursuits. 

AS  a  poet,  hod  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  stood  hi^  among  the  authors  with 
whom  he  is  now  assoqited.    For  his  judgment 


was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  fiuilta  with 
very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  •■  the 
"  Dacian  Battle  **  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active^ 
and  the  stores  of  knowledjge  were  large  by  whiek 
his  fancy  was  to  be  supphed.  His  ear  was  waD 
tuned,  and  his  diction  was  el^ant  and  cofMoai^ 
but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  othen^ 
unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  ti^na  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sancti^  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  fimative  dicCioQ. 
It  is  suflicient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  thoA 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  proems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amtuementa  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  diiferent  degreee  of 
value  OS  they  are  more  or  less  laboured^  or  as  tlit 
occasion  was  more  or  less  fovourable  to  mvention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measores, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent.  He  is  por^ 
ticularly  unhappy  in  coining  names  expressive  of 
clioracters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religbusly  pore ; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  inno^ 
cence,  does  not  wish  for  a  oreater  measure  of 
sprightlincss  and  vigour!  l£  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  iffnorance 
may  be  safely  pleased :  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  oy  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  m  all  but  his  noncon- 
formity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his 
reverence  to  God. 
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Or  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
BR09B  Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account  His  academical  education  he  received 
at  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
English  venses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
university  on  the  death  of  Uueen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
what  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. He  must  have  published  his  Pastorals 
before  the  year  1709,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  iini- 
vprsal  patron,  the  Duko  of  Dorset,  a  "  Poetical 
Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  published 
in  the  **  Tatler,''  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  *'  who  could  write  very 
nobly." 

Philips  was  a  xealous  whig,  and  therefore 
easily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
tiling  more  than  kind  words  ;  since  he  was  re- 
duced to  translate  the  "Persian  Tales**  for 
Tonson,  for  wliich  he  was  afterwards  reproach- 
ed, with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  Tbebookisdividodii^ 
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to  many  sections,  for  each  of  whidi  if  be  receiTid 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  woro 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half«-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principleo 
of  his  party,  by  epitomisinff  HackeCs  **lM  of 
Archbishop  Williams.**  The  original  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  senilis,  sneh  miii- 
ture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  mk 
peored.  The  epitome  is  free  enough  (Vom  ofle^ 
tation,  but  has  little  spirit  or  vigoor.f 

In  1712  he  brousnt  upon  the  stage  "The 
Distrest  Mother,**  alnnost  a  translation  of  Ro^ 
cine*s  "  Andromaque.**  Such  a  work  reqnirei 
no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Phi- 
lips exerted  every  art  to  promote  hisinteiwti 
Biafore  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec^ 
tator,  none  indeed  of  the  best  was  devoted  toiti 
praise ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  om^ 
ther  Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impps^ 
sion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger:  and  on  tho  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  Fope,t  was  colled 
toffedier  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  sncccsslal 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng^ 

t  This  oufhi  10  havs  bera  imictd  bslbrt.    Ii  was  Mb- 
iMisd  ia  noo,  whsn  ks  apptan  lo  havt  otaslasd  a  M 
towiMp  of  fc  John*!.— C 
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Ibh  tiiMtre.  TIm  three  fint  nights  it  was  recit- 
ed twice ;  mmI  Boioidy  eontinaed  to  bedemand- 
ed  throogh  te  na,  ai  it  ie  termed,  of  the  pUy, 
but  whenefr  it  k  nadled  to  the  atage,  where 
by  peenUar  lartODe,  tfaouch  a  copy  from  the 
French,  it  j«t  kMpa  its  i^aoe,  the  epilogue  is 
still  expected^  and  m  atill  apoken. 

The  propnet^  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
oonae^uentlj  oi  thia,  waa  queationed  by  a  cor> 
reapondent  of  ''The  Spectetor,**  whoae  letter 
waa  ondoubCedly  admitted  for  the  aake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  much 
leal  aaa  aeiimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  atimulate  curioaity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Piioi'b  epilogue  to  **  Phaedra" 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy ;  and  aomething  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  rivaL  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  '*the  man 
who  calla  me  cousin  ;**  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  such  a  ailiy  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, "  The  epilogue  was  ouite  another  thing 
when  I  aaw  it  first"  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  ww 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
eariy  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Bud^, 
that  it  might  add  weiffht  to  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  niffhin  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
Sapphohad  been  published  in  "  The  Spectator ;" 
he  was  an  important  and  distinguishea  associate 
of  clubs,  wittj  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wantinj^  to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  Its  continuance. 

The  worii  which  had  procured  him  the  first 
notice  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
which,  flattering  tne  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  had 
they  not  oeen  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  tne  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  £k> 
logues  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  tau^t  to  sing  by  an^  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efibrts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  diaIojs:ue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  founs,  and  naiads  and  dryads, 
were  idways  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he 
suppoMd  it  to  be  corrupted  by  tlie  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  proauctions  ttelogueSf 
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by  which  he  msant  to  expraas  the  talk  of  goat- 
herda,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats. 
This  new  name  waa  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuaa  publiahed  hia  Bucolics  with  such  success, 
that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
oomment,  and,  as  ScaUger  complained,  received 
into  ■chooISi  and  taught  as  classical ;  his  com- 
plaint waa  vain,  and  Oie  practice,  however  inju- 
didoas^  epraad  for,  and  continued  long.  Man- 
taanww  faad.at  leaatin  some  of  the  inferior 
achoc^  of  tlus  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakera  ot^l  antuan  car- 
ried their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenaer  learned  to  employ  hia  awmina  oo 
tomoa  of  controversy. 

The  Italtans  aoon  transferred  pastoral  poetry 
into  their  own  language ;  Sanaxzaro  wrote  ''Ar- 
cadia,'' in  preee  imd  verae ;  Tasso  and  Guarini 
wrote  ^Fmle  Boacharecde,"  or  svlvan  dramas ; 
and  all  thenatioiisofEurojpe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyraia  wad  Damon,  and  Thestytia  and  Phylis. 

PhUipa  thinks  it  ''somewhat  aCmnffe  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  an  age  ao  addicted  to  the  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comea  to  be  so  much  aa 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writen  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  his  powera,  consists  of  dia- 
logues onQ.ueen  Mar3r's  death,  between  Tityrua 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcaa.  A 
series  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  publiahed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  dis- 
play of  his  powera  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a 
very  different  form.  Phihps  had  taken  Spenaer, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philioa 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  oe 
elegant 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  "  Guardian" 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modem  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  Frendi  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry ; 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawful  inheritance  fix)m  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted  ;  ne  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  performance  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandizing  himself  he 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceivra,  and 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his 
paper.  Published  however  it  was,  (Gujord.  40 ; ) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powera,  of  either  praise  or  satire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ants ^  but  Philips,  though  he  eoald  not  prevail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  huit  Popawith  Mwfliei  wea- 
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pon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thousht,  with 
Addison's  approbation,  as  disaffected  to  the 
govcrament 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
insalts,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  exasfMntad ;  ior 
in  the  6rst  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  PhiliM 
**  rascal,"  and  in  the  last  charjgm  biro  with  de- 
taining in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed, 
and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometmies  suifcr  by  injudicious  kind- 
ness; Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fduli,  bv  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  cfecorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
lands, which  the  first  breath  of  oontradiction 
blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  tfie  house  of 
Hanover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy, 
Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice; 
he  cauffht  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
though  ne  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  oer- 
form.  He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  or  the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage ; 
he  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (173S)  "The  Briton,"  a  tra^ 
gcdy,  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
Vanoc,  the  Briush  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
great  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
poeticaL 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  si- 
lent ;  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
year,  on  the  story  of  *'  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  Thi:i  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
ed "  The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunction  with  as- 
sociates, of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  government, 
that  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
and  his  charity  will  be  lon^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imacpned  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious;  its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  free* 
dom  from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
can  impMirtial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal essays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  was  advanced  to  tne  height  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slend'trly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Irefaimd,  as 
partaker  of  dm  fiartune ;   and,  makiaf  hfa»4iis 
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secretary,*  added  such  preferments  as  enabled 
him  to  represent  the  county  of  Annagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  August,  1733,  be- 
came judge  of  the  Prero^tive  CourL 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it 
seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748) 
to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his 
dreaded  antagonist  Pope.  He  found  however 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  liviiig,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  soma 
vears  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranqmllity  ;  but  his 
hope  deceived  mm:  ne  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedf  June  1 S,  1 749,in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heanl 
is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure,  it  judgment  may  be  made  bv  a  singM 
story  which  I  heard  lon^  ago  from  Mr.  In^,  a 
gentleman  of  great  enuneucc  in  Staffordshire. 
"^  Philips,"  said  he,  "  was  once  at  table,  when  I 
asked  him.  How  came  thy  king  of  Epinis  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  'Vm  goaded  on  by 
love?'  After  wliich  qucatioa  he  never  spoke 
again." 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub- 
iect  of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collee* 
tion,  uie  LeiUr  from  Vaimark  may  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  writer  of 
the  '*  Guardian"  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  tlie  rustic  muse,  caiuiot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  bo  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  otlier  poems 
he  cannot  be  denica  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seluom  much  force  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  tlia 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  firom  Wolpole,  the 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright- 
ly, ana  the  diction  is  seldom  &ulty.  Tbey  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thousht,  yet,  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Addison,  Oiey  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  thoM  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard,  however  he  may  (all  below  his  sublimity  | 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  haw 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet 
at  leant  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per^ 
haps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 
critic  would  reject. 

*  The  Archbishop  1 "  Letters.**  publiehed  in  ITOP,  Qhs 
orfeinalsnf  which  are  now  in  Chrioc  Chureh  library,  Oa- 
ford,)  were  collected  by  Mr.  Phil^—& 

I  At  hie  houee  is  Hanovsr -sussi,  and  was  buM  Ir. 
Aodley  ChtpeL-^. 


WEST. 


GflLBBET  Wist  ■  one  of  the  writer*  of  whom  bjeome  who  did  not  know  bis  diange  of  opinion, 

I  regret  my  inability  to  gire  s  saffident  aoooant ;  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Chris- 

the  rotelligence  which  my  inqmries  have  obtain-  tiani^;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity 

ed  is  genml  and  scanty.  they  rerenged  the  disappointment  by  eaUin^ 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  West:  per-  hhn  a  metbodiaL 

haps*  him  who  publnhed  **  Pindar"  at  Osord  Mr.  West^  ineome  was  not  laige ;  ami  his 

about  the begmnmgof  this eentary.  His  mother  friends  endeaYOored,  but  without  success,  to  ob- 

was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  tain  an  augmentation.    It  is  reported,  that  the 

Lord  Cobham.    His  fiither,  purposing  to  edu-  education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 

cate  him  ibrthe'chnrdi,  sent  him  first  to  EtoiL  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensiTO 

and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but  he  was  seducea  power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought 

to  a  more  airy  mode  of  lifo,  by  a  commission  hi  proper  to  allow  him. 

a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  unde.  In  time,  howerer,  his  rerenue  was  improved ; 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though  he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkshipe 

it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk  of  the  ptiry  eonncil,  (1758 ;)  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last 

into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or  had  it  in  nia  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 

much  neclected  the  pursuit,  of  learning;  and  Chelsea  HoepitaL 

afterwards,  findinff  himself  more  inclined  to  civil  He  was  now  sufikiently  rich;  but  wealth 

emplo3nxient,  he  bid  down  his  commission,  and  oame  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it 

engaged  in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend,  secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he  lost 

then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  (1755)  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March 

the  king  to  Hanover.  88)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might 

nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1789)  to  be  be  without  its  terrors. 

clerk-extraordinary  of  the  pnvy  council,  which  Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the 

produced  no  immediate  profit;  for  it  only  placed  first  Olympic  ode  with  the  oHffinal,  and  found 

nim  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  sue-  my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  ele ^ce 

cession,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy  aira  its  exactness.  ^  He  does  not  confine  himself 

admitted  him  to  profit.  to  his  author'a  train  of  stanxas,  for  he  saw  that 

Soon  aflerwaitls  he  married,  and  settled  him-  the  difference  of  the  languaees  required  a  difTer- 
self  in  a  very  pleasant  bouse  at  Wickham,  in  ent  mode  of  versification.    The  fint  strophe  is 
Kent,  where  ne  devoted  hhnself  to  learning  and  eminently  happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little 
to  piety.    Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection  strayed  trom  Pindar's  meanine,  who  says,  '*  if 
exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet  thoi^  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look 
fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  nis  not  m  tne  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the 
veraion  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly  sun;   nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
omitted.    Ofhispiety  the  influence  has,  I  nope,  those  of  Olympia."    He  is  sometimes  too  para- 
been  extended  far  hj  his  "Observations  on  the  phrasticaL    Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epi- 
Resurrection,"  pubhsbed  in  1747,  for  which  the  thet,  which,  in  one  word,  signifies  ddigkting  in 
university  of  Oxford  create^  him  a  doctor  of  hontt;  a  wt)rd  which,  in  the  translation,  gene- 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  SO,  174BJ  and  would  rates  these  lines : 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  fbrther,  nad  he  lived  m     .         i  v^        v 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  eome  Ume  meditat.  "rMSfcSS^.'SSK  bISd, 
ed,  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  '*  New  Tes-  rieu*d  to  none  the  prefnant  mare, 
tament,"    Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  efl^t  Ptoaa'd  to  train  the  yoiahAil  ateed. 
to  telL  that  he  read  the  prayen  of  the  public  _.   ,               .  „  i        .i.  .  <«  i.               i 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his fkmily,  and  t£it  on  S"^*' •»/■/ ^?P^ ^* „  ^.^^ont  m 
Sunday  evening  he  cSlled  his  ser^ts  into  the  the  dark  to  the  White  Sea;"  and  West, 
parlour,  and  read  to  them  firet  a  sermon  and  Near  the  Wllowbeaten  aide 
then  prayers.    Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only  Ofihefoain-beailrer*diDaln, 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  Darkling,  and  aiooe,  he  stood : 
venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint.  u*  i.  l             •   i            l       «  «v     «i.  r 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  ^1"^»»  ^^^^v^  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former 

Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and  P*?*^.     -^,.   ,.   ,       _^  .          .     . 

delMLtes,  used  at  Wickham  to  bid  books  and  f  work  of  thw  kmd  must,  m  a  mmute  exami- 

cuiet,  a  decent  table,  and  Uterary  conversation.  "^^P"'  *«»^«'  ™»y  imperfectooy ;  but  West'so 

there  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt;  "l^^l^l^^  *^?i  i!?**""*!!?  *^  ^TO?  ^ 

and.  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Vick^  ^^  '^''^J'^^l  ^IS'^mvS^- '^S^ 

haul  Lyttelton  received  lhat*%onvicSon  which  .H«»  *5f*^  ^-^  ^J'^fi^^^^^  "J^A  ^ 

product  his  "  Dissertation  on  St  Paul"  "^^  .T!?'^?u  ^"^^'*^?^  ?^  ???  ™r^  ^j 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  whUe  Vf^^  «  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 

listened  to  the  blandishmenU  of  infideUty ;  and  "^^  great  degance  of  diction ;  but.  for  want  of 

when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  biught  »^  P'«^«»«  of  events,  neiUier  knowledge  nor  ele- 

* ^                ^  gance  preserves  the  reader  from  weanness. 

•  Censinlxlilm.   b  waa  pubUahed  In  Ifl07..-C  His  IMlsMsiu  ^fSpennr  are  very  suocessfullj 
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performed,  both  with  mpect  to  the  metre,  the 
language,  and  the  fiction;  and  beinflf  engaged  at 
once  b^  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
menti  together.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  an\ong  the  great  achievements  of 
intellect,  because  their  efiect  is  local  and  tempo- 
rary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  acciaental  or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mmd.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenser  has  never  been  penised.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proo&  of 
great  industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation : 
but  the  hij|[heet  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
cannot  claim.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are  I 


those  of  which  the  efiect  is  coeztended  with  ra- 
tional nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  cirde  of 
polished  life  :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

Thbrb  is  in  the  '*  Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is 

{>iinted  with  Mr.  Ja^p's  name  in  Dodsiev's  Col- 
ection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  witlMiiit 
naming  the  author ;  and  Hawkesworth,  receiving 
it  firom  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  i^ 
as  he  told  mtf  and  as  he  tells  the  public. 


COLLINS. 


William  Collins  was  bom  at  Chichester,  on 
the  twenty-fiilh  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
Hb  father  was  a  hntter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1 733,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  undly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
English  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
some  verses  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,**  published 
in  **  The  Gentleman's  Marline.'* 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  schobrs 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College, 
but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Glueen's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance  ;  but  was,  m  about  half 
a  vcar,  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  Colleffe, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer- 
sity ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  hut  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  fi^uent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufiered  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
nis  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his 
history  was  ever  wntten.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
something,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  Hit 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly  ;^  his  know- 
ledge considerable,  his  views  extenuve,  his  con- 
versation elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immnred  by 
a  baili^  that  was  prowling  in  the  street    0&  I 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  batik* 
sellera,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much 
moneyas  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin^ 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoo* 
sand  pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  coold 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  fid 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  CoDins^ 
who,  while  he  atudiid  to  Hoe,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  tc  shiff  than  his  life  was 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

**  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litem* 
tur^  and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  bat 
with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  cniefly  upon  woike 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  hy  indul^ 
ing  some  peculiar  habits  of  tnought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina* 
tion  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  ^nii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meandere  of  enchantment, 
to  gaxe  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

''This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  hb 
efibrts  sometimes  caused  hanhness  and  obaoii- 
rity,  they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments 


•  In  the  "Potdeal  Cstoadar,*'  aeolWdlooor 
Fawkts  aad  Woty,  In  ssvsial  velooMs^  ITO^  ~ 
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■abfimity  and  splendour.  Thii  idea  whieh  he 
had  formed  of  ezcdlence  led  him  to  oriental  fi^ 
tions  and  allegorical  imageiy,  and  periiapa,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  deecripCion.  he  did  not  auffi- 
ciently  cultivate  sentiment  Ilis  poems  are  the 
jiroduction  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  hooks  or 
Rfe,  but  somewhat  obstmcted  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 

''His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  optnions 
pious:  in  a  lonjg  continuance  of  porerty,  and 
long  habits  of  dissipatkm,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  fortnitoos  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  a^d  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
some  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  lan^isb- 
ed  some  Tears  under  that  depression  01  mind 
which  encnains  the  faculties  without  destro^ng 
them,  and  leaves  reason  tlie  knowledge  of  nght 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects, 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  lo  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for 
some  time  confinM  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 

*'  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  IsUngtoiL  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
self; but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school : 
when  lua  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  ca- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  *I  have  but  one  book,*  said  Collins, 
< but  that  is  the  best'" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I 


once  delighted  to  oonrene,  and  whom  I  yet  re- 
member with  tendemessL 

He  was  visitad  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation 
of  his  Oriental  Epilogues,  as  not  sufficiently  ex- 

{tressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
rish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ooe  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they 
tfaooght  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit ; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eageriy  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  himself. 

To  what  I  have  formeriy  said  of  his  writinp 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with 
dusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  es- 
teemed who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  litUe  pleasure. 

Mr.  Coliins's  first  production  is  added  here 
firom  the  "Poetical  Calendar.** 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

OW  BSm  WBBriMG  AT  BBa  81STBB*S  WBDDINO. 

Cease,  fkir  AurelU,  cease  to  moam ; 

Laineni  not  Hannah^a  happy  ttaie } 
You  may  be  bappy  in  your  turn, 

And  aelse  the  treoaure  you  regret 
With  love  uiiltMl  Hymen  acanda, 

And  BufUy  whlepera  to  your  charraa, 
•'  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  banda, 

Tou'U  find  your  aiater  in  his  arms." 


*  U  Is  printed  lo  the  late  CoUection.~R. 


DTER. 


John  Dtbe,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  with 
Hughes's  correspondence,  and  tne  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  haTO  aflbrded  me,  was  bom  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
««Mcity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminstor-schoo]  under 


the  care  of  Dr.  Freind^  and  was  then  called  home 
to  be  instructed  in  his  Other's  profession.  But 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but,  having  ahnrays  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  r^ved  to  tum  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  hi|rh  reputation,  but  now  bettar  known 
by  his  books  than  by  his  psctnraa. 
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Havinf  itudied  awhile  under  bis  maflCer,  he 
became,  at  he  tells  hit  friend,  an  itinefmnt 
painter,  and  wand«red  aboat  South  Wales,  and 
the  parts  adjacent;  bat  he  minted  poetry  with 
painting,  and,  about  1727,  printed  '<Grongar 
Hill**  in  Lewises  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisned  with  his  own  pro- 
ficiency, he,  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ; 
and  coming  back  in  1740,  published  '^  The  Ruins 
of  Rome." 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return, 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in 
painting,  whatever  they  might  be:  for  decline 
of  health  and  loTe  of  study  determined  him  to 
the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ; 
and,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor;  '*  whose  grand- 
mother,** says  he,  **  was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare  ;** 
by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 
time  but  slender.  His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  ei<irhty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
years,  ana  then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condign 
now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath- 
cote  gave  him  Coniagsby,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year:  and  in  1755,  the  Chancel- 
lor added  Kirkby,  otane  hundred  and  ten.  He 
complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 
ningsby,  and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit 
In  1757,  he  published  "The  Fleece,**  his  great- 
est poetical  work,  of  which  I  will  not  supprees  a 
ludicrous  story.  Dodsley,  the  booksdler,  was 
one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could 
easily  aamit  In  the  conversation  the  Author's 
age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad- 
vanced in  life,  **  He  will,**  said  the  critie,  "be 
buried  in  woollen^** 

He  did  not  indeed  lon^  survive  that  publican 
don,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prdfer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  ^  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient 

«  Jul/ tichw— G. 


to  require  an  'elaborate  eritidsiii.  ^Qnmjgu 
Hill^  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions:  itii 
not  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  th« 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  tha 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  tht 
mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  conso* 
nant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man* 
kind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  rea4 
again. 

The  idea  of  ^  The  Ruins  of  Rome**  strikea 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  greater 
expectation  than  the  peffi>nnanoe  gratifies.  Soma 
passages  however,  are  conceived  with  tha  mbid 
of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neighbooihood  of 
dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

—The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  hia  orizons,  hears 
Af  hast  the  voice  of  time,  diepartiiif  tow*r, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down  daeh*d, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thunderiog  to  the 


Of  "The  Fleece,**  which  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can 
sav  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 
Tne  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  tnat  an  attempt  to 
brinff  them  together  is  to  couple  tht  itrpeni  wUk 
the  JowL  when  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  nol 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inters 
spersing  rural  imagery  and  incidental  digret- 
sions,  by  clothing  nnajl  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  Um 
meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression; 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumberinf 
and^  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleaonf 
subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  however  willinf 
to  befMeased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  wei^t  of  censme.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  % 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  hauo,  s^d, 
**That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  oif  tlie 
reigmng  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dvei's  'Fleeee;' 
for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  ne  should  wit 
think  it  any  longer  resennahle  to  eipect  ' 
from  ezeelleDoe." 


8HENST0NE. 


William  Suenstonb,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Shenstone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one 
of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kini^dom,  was  appended,  lor  some  reason 
not  now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  oUier  part 
of  it. 

Ha  ieanied  to  read  of  aa  old  dame  whom  hb. 


poem  of  *<The  School-Mistiees'*  has  delivered 
to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  finssh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  familv  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  m 
fimdness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  ii 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  ncM^ectedy 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  tCsseae 
form,  and  pacined  him  for  the  nighL 
As  he  gnm  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  die 
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Sckooly  in  HalM-Ow«n,  and  was  like  all  other  modes  of  fdidty,  it  wai  not  en* 

placed  afterwaide  with  Mr.  CnnoDtoii,  an  emi-  jpyed  without  its  ahatementi.    Lytteltoo  was 

Bent  srhoolmaster,  at  SolihuU  wnere  he  <lis-  nis  neighbour  and  his  ri>-al,  whole  enipire,  spa- 

th^uished  hiiasi  If  by  the  quii  knees  of  his  pro-  cious  and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  tlie 

greML  pc<<y  ttate  that  mmared  htkimd  IL    For  a  while 

When  he  was  yoong  ( June,  17S4)  he  was  de-  the  inhabitanU  of  Hasley  affected  to  tell  their 

piived  of  his  lather,  and  soon  after  (August,  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 

1796)  of  his  mnd&ther,  and  was,  with  his  to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 

brothVy  who  cfied  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice,  they 

the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 

aslate.  not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 

From  sehool  he  was  Mat  in  1 733  to  Pembroke  Tersely  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 

CoUego^  in  ChJbrd,  a  ■ociety  which  Jfor  half  a  ducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 

osntniy  haa  been  eminent  for  Elnf^Uh  Poetry  detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone 

and  eiyi  literature.    Here  it  appears  that  be  would  heaviljr  complam.    Where  there  is  emu- 

foond  Alipht  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  lation  there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  there  is 

his  name  m  tha  book  ten  years,  though  he  took  vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

no  de^rotu    After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on  The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye ; 

the  avifian*s  gown,  but  vrithout  showing  any  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks: 

fnteBlioe  to  engage  in  the  profession.  nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  ask 

Ahoot  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

dtnth  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  aflairs  to  His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 

thecareof  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome,  it;   his  care  was  of  his  grounds.    When  he 

in  Stafitrdshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men-  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his 

tioned  with  gratitude.  floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken 

At  OzforcThe  employed  himself  upon  English  roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 

Cetryi  and  in  1737  published  a  small  miscel-  ration, 

ly  without  his  name.  In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac-  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 

quaint  himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at  linnet's  song ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by 

London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place  beings  very  difierent  from  fawns  and  fairies.t 

of  public  resort;  but  ho  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his 

He  published  in  1741  his  **  Judgment  of  Her-  death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties, 

cules,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in-  He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.    It 

terest  he  supported  vrith  great  warmth  at  an  is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he 

election :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The  would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension  :  such 

Schoo^Mistress."  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly 

Mx,  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  bestowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not 
for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745.  and  the  certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  en- 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  hini.    He  joyed. 

tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house  He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 

vrith  his  tenants  who  were  distantly  related:  aboutfiveonPridaymoming, February  11, 1763; 

but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconve-  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the 

nient  he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own  churchyard  of  Hsles-Owen. 

hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty.  He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 

than  the  increase  of  its  produce.  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea-  '^Pastoral  Ballad'*  was  addressed.    Heisrepre- 

sures  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he  sented  by  his  friend  Dodslev  as  a  man  of  great 

began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prosoccts,  to  tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  tliat  were 

diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  wslks,  and 

to  wind  his   waters ;   which   lie  did  with  such  _,  *  This  charge  uainst  ihe  Lyuelion  family  has  been 

judgment  and  such  fancy  a.  made  hi.  little  do-  Jr-Tby'lJ^.  o"  «;.*"tV/  r^tyl  ^Th.  rru\h"'o'f 
mam  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration  the  case,  I  believe,  was,  that  the  Lyticlton  family  went 
of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visiteR  by  travellers,  so  frequently  with  their  family  to  the  Leasowes,  that  they 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a  ^««»  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone's  retire- 
«,-it.  :-..,» j..f  4:^^Z..,^,^«  -«J  ♦^  «u««  .  k<>»»u  ™*"'  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  tha 
walk  m  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  corn- 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to  P***";,  ih'^wgh,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  suspected 
IwtvTintervals  where  the  e^e  will  be  pleaied,  JJjr^Jl^^nami^^^^^ 

and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is  f  Mr.  Orave^  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  this 

Bomething  to  be  hiaden ;    demand  any  great  l>  a  groundless  surmise.    "  Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  adds, 

nnwAni  tS"  mind  T  will  not  inanire  •   nerhans  a  " ""  *****  ^^^  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  b« 

powers  Of  imna,  i  wm  noi  squire .  pernaps  a  ^^^^  ^.^^y^  rudeness :  and  though  his  works,  (frugally 

surty  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per-  as  they  were  managed,)  added  U)  his  manner  of  living, 

formances  rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of  must  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  iiis  income,  and, 

~      '             .         .                .  of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  rooner, 

ha 

is. 

ite 

as  appeared  by  what  remained  to 


human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  bytiie  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 
This  ynam  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but, 


yet  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expose  hiiqself  to  insults 
from  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  dis- 
tress, by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  :  which  his  estate 
could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to 
his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his 
legacies  to  ills  flriend.«,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year  to  ooe  Mrrant,  and  six  pounda  to  another ;  for  his 
win  waa  diccaiad  with  equal  Juitict  and  ftntre^."— R. 
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within  his  influence;  but  if  once  oflended,  not 
eaAly  appeased:  inattentiTe  to  economy,  and 
careless  of  Ins  eipenses.  In  his  person  ne  was 
lar^  than  the  idiadle  size,  with  something  clum- 
sy m  his  fonn;  Teiy  ne^gent  of  his  clothes,  and 
remarkable  for  wearing  nis  gray  hair  in  a  particu* 
lar  manner;  for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was  no 
rule  of  dress,  and  that  ererj  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  form.* 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensiye,  nor  his 
curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 
vated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  £fe- 
gy  ofi  Jeste,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  lus  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  story  of  Miss  GKidfrey,  in  Richardson's  "Pa^ 
mela.** 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 

*'I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
8tone*s  Letters.  Poor  man!  he  was  always 
wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
which  his  taste  had  adorned,  but  which  ho  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
commend  it;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  this  place  and  nis  own  writings,  wiUi  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote 
verses  too.** 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
humorous  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  ele^  he  has  in  his  pre- 
face very  juoidously  and  discriminately  explain- 
ed. It  is,  according  to  his  account,  tlie  effusion 
of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
and  always  serious,  and  therefore  superior  to  the 
glitter  01  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
pure  and  simple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  ofsolitude,  the  inno- 
cence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  paees. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
soon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
much  resemblance  of  eacn  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes  such  as  elej^  requires, 
sinouth  and  eas^ ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is 
not  constant ;  his  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  affected ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  Ul-cliosen ; 
and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
airy  kind,  such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
withouttheloadofany  weighty  meaning.  From 
these,  however,  Rural  Elegance  has  some  right  to 
be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady ;  and  though  the  hnes  are  irregular, 
and  the  thoughts  diffused  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ty, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
sophical argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  an3r  excellent:  '*The 
Skyiark  **  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 


•  "  These,"  njn  Mr.  Graves,  "  were  noC  precisely 
hli  tentimenu,  thout^h  he  thouKht  right  enoufh.  that 
eTerr  one  should,  in  some  degree,  consult  his  particular 
shape  and  complexion  in  adjustiQg  his  dress ;  and  that 
nolSisblon  ought  to  sanctify  what  was  ungracefbl,  al>- 
sard,  or  really  deformed.** 


But  the  four  parts  of  his  "Pastoral  Ballad** 
demand  particubr  notice.  I  cannot  but  re^nl 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  mtelligent  reader,  acqnanl- 
ed  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  tiM 
mention  of  the  crooA;,  the  pipe,  the  s^^scp,  uid  ths 
kidgf  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  lorward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet*s  art  is  sefection,  and  he  ongfal 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Howe's  "Despairing  Shep- 
heid.** 

In  the  first  part  are  two  pass^^es,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  sympathy,  it  has  no  aotfiiaiiilr 
ance  with  love  or  nature. 

I  pris*d  erenr  hour  that  went  by, 
Beyond  all  that  had  pl«&3*d  me  before ; 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  1  sigh, 
And  I  grfere  that  1  priz*d  them  no  mofa. 

When  fore*d  the  fidr  nyraph  to  foreco. 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Tet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

*Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depaft 

She  gax*d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettineM^ 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : — 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  braad  | 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  *twas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne*er  could  be  true,  she  aTerr*d, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  biird  of  its  young ; 

And  I  Iot*dherthe  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  oommon-plaoai  of 
amorous  poetry  with  some  address  :— 

*Ti8  his  with  mock-pnsslons  to  glow! 

*Tis  his  in  smooth  ules  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  Is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie 

How  they  tary  their  accent4  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  thif  ii»* 
tural  strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  :  flrom  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  wt>es, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Tet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 
The  flow*r,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  In  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  LevUits  are  by  their  title  exempted  fifom 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  he  remuk* 
ed  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  aomeCiiiMi 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "TheChoica 
of  Hercules,**  from  Xenophon.  The  numlMM 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoofj^ti 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wmIh 
ed,  which  it  might  have  luui  by  brevity  and  cooh 
pression.  His  °*  Fate  of  Delicacy**  has  an  air 
of  gayety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  *'Love  and  Honour** 
is  derived  from  the  old  ballad.  ''Did  you  not  heor 
of  a  Spanish  Lady?**— I  wish  it  wefl  enoogfa  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

**  The  School-Mistress,**  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  amonff  the  moral 
works,  is  sorely  the  moat  ploaaant  of  SlwMloii^a 
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MjrK  m  light  Mid  ■koftconpcMilioiiiy 

lihed  at  onet  wilh  two  inilatiooi,  of 

ud  baCwwa  then  tbt  Dud  u  kept  B  iwrpetiMl 


^niB  ||CJMi'tI  rceommendfttioo  of  fffmiifmio  i§ 
•■■npM  and  sanplidty;  Ini  goMnl  defect  m 
want  of  oomprehennon  and  Tuiety.  Had  fab 
mind  been  better  atored  witfi  knowledfe,  whe* 
tfaer  he  ooold  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  h« 
could  certainly  hare  been  agreeable. 


YOUNG. 


Tarn  following  Ulb  waa  written,  at  ray  request, 
by  a  gaatleman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  eoiiud  aaaaly  have  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhapa  wiah  thai  I  had  aolicited  and  ob- 
tained more  such  &Toun  from  him.* 

^'DbaaSib, 

**  In  eonseqoeoee  of  our  different  oonTeruitionB 
about  authmcie  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

"Or  great  men^  somethini^  must  always  be 
said  to  gratiiV  cunoaity.  Ofthe  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  Uie  '^Night  Thoughts'*  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  which  proofr|  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured.*" 

Edwakd  Youno  was  bom  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Young,  at  that  thne  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter Colle^  and  rector  of  Upham ;  who  was  the 
son  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  f^enUenum,  In  September, 
16^,  the  Poct^s  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillingham  Minoij  in  the  church  of  Sa^ 
rum,  by  Bishop  Ward.  Wlien  Ward's  faculties 
were  mipnirea  throuffh  aec,  his  duties  were 
necessarily  performed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  thai  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
I2th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin 
sermon,  aflerwaras  publishea,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  afler  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  dueen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Saruni.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
saya,  "he  vrna  chnplain  and  clerk  of  the  claset  to 
the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  the  Poet."  His  fellowship  of 
Wincliester  he  resided  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  afler 
a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  afler  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
be^n  his  scnnon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
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'  upon  braadi  itpon  m,  and  has  now  carried  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke  ;  so  that  he^ 
whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  cfistributine  the  holy 
mystenes,  is  now  laid  in  the  dusL  But  he  still 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left 
us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  CoUese,  where  he  had  himself 
been  educated.  At  &is  school  Edward  Youne 
remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteentn 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the 
foundation  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilitiea  early  in  life,  or  his  mas- 
ters had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  oflered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provKled  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ; 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice. 
New  College  cannot  daim  the  honour  of  num- 
bering among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  tho 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  fKirticular  friend  of  his 
Other's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then  removed 
to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thi- 
ther, in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  170S,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law -fellowship 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbiiihop  Tenison,  into  whoso 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of 
the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the 
son :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind 
much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young[  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor's 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered, 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  acade- 
mical instruction  from  the  author  of  the  '*  Night 
Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  pmud  of 
him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet  ,*  for,  in 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken 
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bis  bachelor's  degree,  Younff  was  appointed  to 
speak  the  Latin  oration.  This  is  at  leastparti- 
cular  for  being  dedicated  in  English  *'  To  the 
Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family."  To  these 
ladies  he  savs,  that  *'he  was  unaToidably  flung 
into  a  singularity,  by  beine  obliged  to  write  an 
epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
such  a  one  was  never  published  before  by  any 
author  whatever:  that  this  practice  absolved 
them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
presented  to  them ;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  right.** 

Of  this  oration  Uiere  is  no  appearance  in  hid 
own  edition  of  his  works ;  ana  prefixed  to  an 
edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
fit>m  Young  to  Curl!,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  savs, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  for- 
merly wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  the  'Epistle 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.*  If  you  will  take  my  aavice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on 
Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  bel- 
ter without  them.** 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
found  himself  independent,  and  his  own  master 
at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli- 
gion and  morality  which  he  aflerwards  became. 
The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
some  time  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
infamous  Wharton.  But  Wnarton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly 
the  trag^an.  Ii  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
tronised only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  7 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a  sub- 
lime genius,  though  without  common  sense ;  so 
that  his  genius,  having  no  ^ide,  was  perj>etually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  bombasL  This  macfe 
him  pass  a  foolish  yotUh,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets ;  but  his  having  a  verv  good  heart  enabled 
nim  to  support  the  clerical  cnaracter,  when  he 
assumed  ii,  first  with  decency,  and  aflerwards 
with  honour.** 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong; 
but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of 
Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  All  Souls.  *'  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
ist, ^'I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 


know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which 
I  have  read  a  hundred  timet ;  out  that  fellow 
Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  some- 
thing of  his  own."* 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young 
may  be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in 
which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suffer 
liim  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  exp^nf  fioe 
against  vice. 

•  At  mj  gre^t  friend  \b  now  become  cKe  sibjeei  of 
blngraphy.  h  should  be  told,  that,  every  liaie  I  esllMt  mob 
Johnson  during  the  time  I  wu  empJoy*^  in  coUMUDg 
materia  U  for  thiit  iife  and  putting  it  toncher,  he  never 
•■  flferrd  me  b)  depart  without  Mtme  such  mrewnl  M  this : 
"  Don't  forfet  that  rnfiral  Tin«lal,  eir.  Be  aurt  to  htnf 
op  tho  AtheiiK.*'  Aliutliof  to  tJUa  snoedoie,  whlcli  JMm- 
eon  hsd  meuiioaed  to  mt. 
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We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  pn^ 
ductions  was  more  serious  than  what  cooiet 
from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fbitone  ef 
Addison  to  the  ^'Poem  to  his  Majesty,*'  pr^ 
sented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers ;  aiid 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  nid 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  fifit 
poetical  flight  was  when  Clueen  Anne  called  up 
to  the  House  of  l^rds  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  he  publisned.  in  171S,  *'An  Epistle 
to  the  Ri^t  Honourable  Georse  I^rd  Lan^ 
downe.**  In  this  composition  the  Poet  poare 
out  his  panegyric  witn  th^  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  nis  present  stock  of 
wealth  will  never  be  exhausted!. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
oe  done  by  showing  that  men  are  slain  in  war, 
and  that  in  peace  "harvests  wave,  and  Com- 
merce swells  her  sail.**  If  this  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  7  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tra^ 
gedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's 
patronage,  hie  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  nis 
passion  for  the  stage;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  ''Otircllo"  and  ^^Oroonoko"  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zanga  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  aflectionate  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instsQos 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfuUy  some  time  afterwaids  in  the  "Nisht 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow. 

Should  juMtice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this 
poem,  it  ouffht  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
be  did  not  msert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen^  he  advises 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body 
of  English  Poetry,  should  have  diittingiiishea 
what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
reirard  to  Young.  *<I  think,"  says  he,  <*the 
following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  widb 
Uii  9poUpf  was  needful  ibr  these.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  hsfs 
republishea  I  have  revised  ana  coirected,  sad 
rendered  them  as  pardonabU  as  it  was  in  mj 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  onlj 
against  literary  sinnen  7 

When  Addfison  published  '*  Cato,"  in  171S| 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  ro- 
conmiendatory  copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  ol 
the  pieoss  which  the  Author  of  the  *<  Nigiit 
Thonghls'*  did  not  republish. 

On  tli»  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  thi  Lmi 
Day,  AddKson  did  not  return  Young's  compli- 
nienC;  iMt  ''TheEnj^man"  ofOctobertt, 
I7I3L  wUdi  waa  proSaMy  written  by  Addison, 
speaks  handsossd^  of  this  poem«  *«  The  Lest 
Day,"  was  pnUiiM  soon  after  the  peace.  Ths 
visa-ehancellorhi.  jnprimslar,  for  it  was  printsd 



t  Dr.  Jobnsnn,  in  maiiy  csms,  th  •ughl  ud  dlBstfsA 
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mt  Ozlbrd,  »  dated  Mardi  tlM  Itth,  1713.^ 
Prom  the  exnrdiuni.  Young  appMr*  to  have 
•pent  unia  time  on  th«COinp«itionorit  Whiln 
other  bwd*  "with  Britain's  hero  Mt  their  lOutK 
on  fim,"  he  draws,  he  aaji,  a  deeper  acene. — 
UailtKtniugh  ktid  itiH  conaiderrd  bj  Britain 
li«  ktn  I  bat,  when  [he  "  Latt  Dy  "  n-u  pi 
liahed,  femaia  cahal  had  Uaclod  tor  a  time 
laurela  of  Blenhram.     Thia  wrioun  poem  *. .. 
fiaiahad  b;  Young  aa  early  aa  1710,  before  he 
was  thirty,  for  part  of   it  ia   priotad   in    il 
*'Tatler."*    It  waa  iaacribed  to  the  Aueen, 
a  dedioaUoDf  whirh,  tot  aome  reawik  he  did  n 
admit  into  hi>  woik^    It  telU  her,  that  hia  only 
Utl«  to  the  peat  honoiiT  he  now  doea  himadt',  !■ 
Uie  obligation  which  be  fbrmcrif  ncaived  bam 
her  tojral  indulgenee. 

or  thia  obtintian  nothing  ia  now  known, 
Ian  he  alluded  to  her  being  hia  godmother, 
ia  aaid  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  aetlled 
•Upend  aa  a  writer  for  the  ceurt     In  Swih'! 
*'  Rhapaodj  on  Poetij  "  am  theaa  linea,  apaak- 
iof  of  tJw  court — 


ThatY— meana  Young  aeema  dear fhw  four 
othu  lines  in  the  aams  poem  : 

AWDd,  ;■  repH  and  Toiirfi  and  Oijra, 

And  nine  yoor  hHipi  uid  anw  your  bafi; 

ToBT  jKBonrlei  he™  prortlB  i 

Tn  cannot  ta  ea  tuarj't  ilda. 
Yelwhoahgll  lay  with  certainty,  that  Yonn; 
waa  a  ponaionml  In  all  nodem  perioda  ofthii 
Cwintry,  have  not  the  writera  on  one  aide  been  re 
gntartycalledhirelinga,  and  on  the  other  patriot- 
Of  the  dedicaGon  the  oompleiion  ia  clnrli 
polilical.  It  apMka  in  the  higheat  terma  tjf  ttii 
late  peace ;  it  gtrea  her  Mejeat;  praiae  inAtf 
for  her  Tirtoriea,  but  aaya,  that  the  Author  i' 
more  pleased  to  see  hsr  rite  from  IhU  lowp; 
world,  Boaring  above  the  clouda,  paraing  thi 
firataild  ancDiid  h«Ten«,  and  leaving  the  fix  pi 
atari  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  )ii 
sara,  but  keep  her  atill  in  view  through  lh< 
bonndleu  apocca  on  the  other  tide  of  creatidn. 
in  her  journey  lowarda  eternal  bKw,  till  he  b"- 
hoWa  the  hravenof  h-avena  open,  and  angelar'^ 
CetvlnaantiCTilveyinK  her  Btill  onward  fmin  Ih- 
atretofi  of  hia  imaj[ination,  which  tires  in  her 
puranit,  and  fklla  bark  again  to  earth. 

The  duran  was  aoon  called  away  from  thia 
lowm  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praiae  or 
human  flattery,  even  lean  general  than  this,  are 
of  little  conaeqnence.  If  Young  thought  IIjp 
dedication  contained  only  the  praiae  of  tinth,  he 
should  not  have  omilteJ  it  In  Wa  works,  Wa» 
he  conscir)ui  of  the  eiaggoration  of  party? 
Then  he  should  not  have  written  it.  The  poem 
itiielr  JB  not  without  a  glance  towarda  politirs 
nolwithaUnding  the  iubjecL  The  cry  that  the 
church  wai  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided. — 
The  "Laat  Dav,"  writlen  by  a  laTman,  Wne 
irnrh  approved  by  Ihs  ministry  and  theirrrionctp, 
Boforo  the  ttuoen's  death,  "The  force  n( 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  was  sent  intn 
the  world.  This  poem  is  foundM  on  the  exr^ 
cution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  busband. 
L.oni  Ouildfofd,  1561.  a  story  cIhibcd  for  tlir- 1 


•object  of  a  tragedy  \n  Edmwl  Sntli,  asd 
wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rows.  The  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  the  Connteii  of  Saliabory  does  aot 
appear  in  bis  own  edition.  He  hopea  it  may  be 
some  eimse  for  hia  presumption,  that  the  atory 
could  not  have  been  read  without  tbonghta  ol 
the  Conntrrs  of  Ralisbury,  thoncfa  it  bad  been 
dedicated  to  another.  "To  behold,"  he  pre- 
eeeda,  "  a  peraan  only  viituomj  Mirt  in  Ds  a  pro- 
dent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  mfjr  amiabui  to 
the  ngh^  warma  us  with  a  religious  mdigTHtion  | 
but  to  tmn  our  eyes  In  a  Countess  of  Balisbuiy, 
gives  us  plearure  and  irnprovenient ;  rt  wnka  S 
sort  of  miracle,  occuinns  the  bias  of  our  natnro 
to  fall  off  (Voni  ain,  and  makes  our  very  sentes 
and  dftctiona  converts  to  onr  reli^on,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  Hia  flattery  was  aa  ready 
far  the  other  sei  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  Icaat  aa 
well  adapted. 

Auiust  tlie  >7th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  tat 
frienu  Jervaa,  that  he  ia  juM  arrived  from  Ox- 
ford ;  that  evcrv  one  is  much  concerned  tor  the 
ftueen'a  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like  friendship  had 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young  ;  for, 
aoon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions, 
Youns  published  a  poem  on  the  ttueen'a  death, 
and  hia  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Ibrone.  It 
Is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretair  to  the 
lords  Justices.  'Whalever  were  the  oMigotionS 
wMdi  be  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  tha 
Post  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same 
sort  (run  George.  Of  the  poem  the  inlentioil 
leems  lo  have  r>een,  to  show  that  he  had  the 
same  eitnvagant  atrain  of  praise  for  a  Kint;  as 
for  a  Q,ueen.  To  discover,  at  the  tecy  onset  of 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new 
•nbjecta  in  such  a  King,  is  somelhing  more  Ihsn 
prsne.  Nether  was  this  deemed  one  of  hit 
uetutmhU  mUctt.    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Whartnn,  the  first  wife  of  Thomaa 
Wharton,  Eaq.  aftorwards  Marqnia  of  Whar- 
lonj  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  vinlalion  sermon, 
dready  mentioned,  were  added  some  versea  "hy 
[hat  excellent  pnetees  Mra.  Anne  Wharton," 
upon  its  betna  tranBlated  into  English,  at  the 
inilance  of  WsUfT,  by  Atwood.  Wharteo, 
iner  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  aon 
nf  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  Ihe  short  lima 
he  lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  hii  dis- 
nolute  descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion. — 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  be- 
srinning  of  Iho  neit  year  the  young  Marquis  set 
lut  upon  his  Iravela,  from  wfiich  he  returned  in 
ibout  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  IT17 
carried  him  to  Ireluia  i  where,  ssya  the  Biogra- 
phia,  "on  the  acoie  of  his  extraordinary  qualk 
lies,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  ad- 
imtted,  though  under  age,  to  take  his  seat  in  tho 
Honae  of  Lords." 

Witfi  thia  unhappy  cbancter,  it  is  not  unlikely 
ihat  Young  went  lo  Ireland.  From  his  lettw 
lo  Richardson  on  "  Original  Composition,"  it  Is 

vr  be  was,  at  some  prriod  of  his  lif^  in  thai 

untry.  "  I  rrmember,"  aays  he,  in  that  letter, 
,  eaking  of  Swift,  "  as  I  end^othen  were  taking 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  at 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short :  we  pasaed  on  ;  but 
ha  did  not  foUow       *        "  *     ' 


It  follow  WL,  I  went  back  and 
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Ibund  him  fined  m  a  statue,  and  •arnesUy 
gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
permost Dranchcs  was  much  withered  and  de- 
cayed. Pointing  at  it,  he  said, '  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.* "  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron  7 

From  *'The  Eiiglishman"  it  appear^  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as 
1711  liet  ''Busiris**  was  not  brought  upon 
Drury-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was  inacribecl  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
stances he  had  received  of  his  Orace^s  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  (avour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
conseauence,  foreign  to  tlie  theatre,  had  taken 
from  iiim  the  pxi^ege  of  choosing  a  patron.*' 
The  dedication  ne  afterwards  suppressed. 

'^Busiris**  was  followed  in  tne  ^car  1731  by 
"The  Revenge.**  He  dedicated  this  famous  tra- 
gedy to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,** 
says  the  dedication,  ''  has  been  pleased  to  make 
yourself  accessary  to  the  followia<;  scenes,  not 
only  by  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
them,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whole.** 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
cident to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  last  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in 
his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Alary  Clueen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  "  Marriage  a-la-Mode**  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Kochester,  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  as  me  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
concludes  his  adctress  to  Wharton  thus — *'  M^ 
present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
care,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
remembered  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  ffenerosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
tiality to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
respect,  I  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it** 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  iMitron  as  Wharton. 
Young  took  all  the  pains  in  nis  power  to  conceal 
from  tne  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
his  works.  He  should  have  remembered  that  he 
at  thf}  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Wharton  for  the  most  btautifid  ineideni  in  what  ia 
surely  not  his  least  beautiful  compoaitiorL  The 
passage  iust  ouoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards 
addressed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied : 

3e  thii  thy  partial  amila  from  eflni>ure  frM ! 
*Twaii  meant  for  merit,  though  it  (ell  oa  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame,** 
complains  grievously  how  oflen  ^'dedieatbna 
wasD  an  ^thiop  white,**  was  painting  an  amiable 
Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose,  I'ope  was. 
perhaps,  bes;^nning  to  describe  the  "soom  ttid 
wonder  of  his  days  "  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  sodi  a  character,  had 
Young  studied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  woiUd 
have  known  how  Uttle  to  have  trusted.  Young, 
however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
thing material ;  and  the  Duke's  regard  for 
Young,  added  to  his  **  lust  of  praise,**  proeuied 
to  All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  poet  when  be  dedicated  "  The 
Revenge.** 

It  wUl  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  eeoood  At* 
kiusy  Case  136,  StUea  vtmu  the  Attonqr-Ow*- 


ral,  March  14^  1740,  »a  authoiity  ibr  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  slways  find  sudi 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwickc  was  to  d^ 
termine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  'Wliarton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  con- 
siderations. One  was  datca  tlie  24th  of  Mardi, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  his  Gmce*s  bounty  in  a 
style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — 
"  considering  that  the  public  gooa  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  atts^ 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  (U 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,**  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  oftereo 
him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Burle^,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wnaiton,  and  his  trace's  assurances  of 
providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner, 
ft  alto  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  six  hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of 
Mf>Jt;h,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral juumrys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Coromonii 
at  the  Duke's  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
not  tsking  two  livings  of  two  hundred  pounds  and 
tVair  ikunarcd  pounds,  in  the  gifl  of  All  Souls 
Coils'T^,.  on  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and 
advencing  him  in  the  wond. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  vi- 
able to  pye  any  account  The  attempt  to  gat 
into  parimment  was  at  Cirencester,  where  YoaM[ 
stoou  a  contested  election.  I^Iis  Grace  disoovvM 
in  him  talents  for  omtory  as  well  as  for  poetrr: 
nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  no 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  ana  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was 
once  in  his  life,  acoor&g  to  the  Biographb,  de* 
serted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St. 
James's,  he  plainly  perceivca  it  was  out  of  hb 
power  to  command  tne  attentbn  of  his  audlenoek 
Thia  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  Xmn, 
But  we  must  pursue  nis  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  TidLeH. 
For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  linei|  W 
they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

tnj9jf  onee  Joined,  In  aorrow,  now,  fir  years- 
Fanner  In  grief  and  brocher  of  my  Man. 
Tickell,  accept  ihla  verae,  thy  mourafbl  dut. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  lliit 
he  and  Young  used  to  "communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  tbe 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  **  Paraphrase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Jobw"  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedS- 
catad,  had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seala,  been 
quafined  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  Author's 
ooimon  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Cwfl : 
''You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propoeeL  to 
have  omitted  what  I  think  ma^  claim  the  JhsC 
place  in  it:  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Pint  of 
Job,  Diintea  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  Dedicatiopy 
whicn  was  omy  sofTered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  editxm,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfhction  of 
fab  present  rethement,  seems  to  n»|K#an  iniu|ai|l 
iCniggie .IQ  OMapo  from  retirement    Bdt.^Wrjf 
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one  who  anp  k  ttodark  doei  not  mng  from  Jqjr. 
It  if  addretsed,  in  no  oommon  strain  of  flattery, 
to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appean  to 
have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  hia  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assistance  of  first 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty 
fiMind.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  tfaie 
poems  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
theae  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  have 
refisned  m  vain.  The  first  Satire  laments,  that 
"OuiU's  chief  fi>e  in  Addison  is  fled.**  The 
second,  addressing  hiuiflel(  asks 

If  thj  ambitloa  swiadag  Ar  a  rhjmm. 
Tbou  ujiiuBkMUoiM  fool,  at  this  laio  timo ; 
A  fool  at/ortg  in  a  fool  todood. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately 
m  folio,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Universal  P^ 
son.**  These  pasMges  fix  the  appeaimnce  of  the 
fint  to  about  1735,  &  time  at  whtch  it  came  out 
As  Young  seldom,  suffered  his  p^n  to  diy  after  be 
bad  oooa  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  ooodude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  alter  be  had  written 
the  Fmrt^knue  on  Job,  The  hat  Satire  was 
Mitainly  finished  in  the  beg;inning  cf  tLo  year 
1786.  In  December,  1725,  tlie  Kin|[,  m  his 
passace  from  Uelvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great 
diffieiwy  from  a  storm  by  landipg  at  Rj9 ;  and 
the  ooochision  of  the  Satire  turns  tlte  mcape  inU) 
a  mirade^  in  such  an  eucum*a9tic  sirAtr*  'J*  cum- 
pfimanft  m»  poetry  too  often  seeks  ti  pay  to  roy- 
al^. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

Midat  empirt**  ckann*.  how  CaroliDa*fl  beait 
Olow'd  with  (he  lore  or  virtue  and  of  art : 

«noe  the  gmteful  poet  tolls  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

Her  farour  le  dUTusM  to  that  degree, 
JExcees  or  goodoeee,  it  hae  dawu'd  on  aia. 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  given  her 
name  to  the  daughter  «  the  kidy  whom  Young 
married  in  1731 ;  and  Imd  perhaps  shown  some 
attention  to  Lady  Ehzabeth*s  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  *'0n  Women,'*  was  not 
published  tUl  1727 ;  and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface ; 
in  which  he  observes,  that  '*  no  man  can  converse 
much  in  the  world,  but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
•mile.  Now  to  sniile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule,** he  adds,  **  1  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts 
ourselves  \coat,  and  gives  vice  and  iblly  the 
.greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of 
Sie  world  wiU,  in  a  gre«t  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disagreeable  passion  about  it  One  passion 
IS  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by 
reason,  whatever  some  teach.**  So  wrote,  and  so 
-of  course  thought,  the  Uvelv  and  witty  satirist  at 
the  gmve  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years 
eariier  in  life,  wrote  "  The  Last  Day.**  After 
all.  Swift  pronounced  of  these  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
merry. 

Is  It  not  somewhat  sixigular  that  Young  pre- 
served, without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  so 
bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the 
world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which 
<inntains  the  mournful,  angty,  gloomy,  ''Night 
^fhoogfatsT" 

Atikt  eondnaioQ  of  the  Fke&oe  he  tppfief 


Plato's  beantifiil  &bleof  "The  Buth  of  Love** 
to  modem  poetiy,  with  the  addition  "  that  poetry, 
like  love,  is  a  bttle  subject  to  blindness,  wluch 
makes  her  mistake,  her  way  to  preferments  and 
honours ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admimtion 
of  her  fiUher's  fSunily ;  but  divides  her  favours, 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  relations." 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer- 
ments or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  blindness  in  the  flattery  which  be 
sometimes  fi>roed  her  and  her  sister  Prose  to 
utter  7  She  was  always^  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poe- 
try, had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
niakes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  cuuld  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Pdverty  appears 
clearly  from  the  freouent  bounties  whicn  his  gra- 
titude recorda,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  him.  By  "The  Universal  Passion**  he 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had 
already  been  swallowed  up  hi  the  South  Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of 
a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  bv  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript 
Anecdotea,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
that  Young,  upon  the  pubfication  of  his  *' Uni- 
versal Passion,*'  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Orafton  two  thousand  [>ounds,  and  that,  when 
one  of  lus  friends  exclaimed^  '^Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem  !**  he  said  it  wm  the  best  bar- 
gain he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  two  answers  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spenser's 
Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  with- 
out the  hopes  <a  preferment  and  honours^  to 
such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Germaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Waloole,  he  returns 
to  plain  {Minegyric.  In  1726  ne  addressed  a 
poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  '*  The  Instalment**  is  among  the 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his 
excusable  torUUtgs,  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet 
which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  De> 
stowing  immortality : 

O !  how  I  lonf ,  enkindlrd  by  the  theme, 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  th  j  name. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have 
been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in  this. 
Whatever  it  might  nave  been,  the  Poet  thought 
he  deserved  it ;  fi>r  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  hia  acknowledgment, 
would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known: 


My  hreatt,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  crateful  Are, 
The  atreama  of  royal  bount;r»  turn'dTby  thee, 
Reflresh  the  dry  domains  or  poeay. 


If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  will  term 
Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed 
he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in 
by  Young  with  ''Ocean,  an  Ode.*  The  hint 
oTit  wise  lakflD  fVwn  the  royel  epeecK  which  re- 


aHmnmded  the  incrcsie  ud  the  moMikgeiucut 
oftbesumni;  that  Ukt  ini|[bt  be  "  iaTiUd,  n- 
Iher  Iliu>  compdleil  bj  Torca  lod  linleDCC,  to 
anlcr  ioro  the  wnice  of  Ih^r  countrj  i"  a  {dui 
wl^h  bimunit;  musl  luaont  ihat'polirj  bti 
apt  errn  jet  been  »ble  or  willing  to  cury  ir*- 
Biecution.  Prefiiod  to  the  original  publicati 
wncwi  "OdetoIbaEin^,  PatrrPatrix,]'  and 
an  "  E»Hj  on  Ljhc  Poetrv."    ■-  ■   ■   -  '    -■ 

to  conrcu,  that  '■ '- 

and  that  tlw  Odi  . 

■nd  in  Ihe  lB5t,consial<<or>svent}'-lhre«>tanui, 
in  the  Author'!  own  ecUtion  ii  reduced  to  forty- 
nine.  Amonf^tbeoraiCtcd  pasn^ciia  a  "Wish," 
that  concluded  the  poi-in.  which  few  would  have 
(unpeclt'd  Youn);  of  forming!;  and  of  which,  frw, 
alter  bavins  formed  it,  would  confesa  aomethiog 
like  their  ahame  by  luppression. 

It  stood  origiaalty  so  high  in  Ihe  Author*!! 
opiokm.  that  he  entitled  the  porm,  "Oc(«n,  an 
Ode.  ConclutUn;  with  a  Wish."  Thi>  wish 
coDiiits  of  thirteen  ataoul.  The  firat  luoa  thus ; 


sd  gflule  biuL 


The  ibcBC  last  iuuiibs  are  not  man  ramark- 
able  forii 


or  hut  rhjDie*:  but,  aJlogetber,  they  will 
rather  a  curious  page  in  the  hTe  of  Young : 

Hay  i,  un>*n«^iw,'cu  mj  ! 
Uiwewbu  t  San, 

Enamiiur'd  oflhe  pRHiii  da  j ! 

MjihiirwTHiu"  ilTwniiiuI 

Th>s  lean  aw  ieam 

OfhniHM/aw.' 
iai  Korn  Dm  laluiirM  nuniuianl ! 

Unhun  m*  an 

TUUhnl^aalhini 
Whritniieliir  Nuurr  g  leirilHll  dh, 

Tim.  oMe  10  (llde, 

Wiih  human  pridr, 
Biuklatha  DcasD  of nernky ! 

It  is  whimsical,  (hut  he,  who  was  toon  to  bid 
adieu  to  rhyine,  should  fix  upon  a  meuure  in 
which  rtiyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this 
he  said,  in  hie  "  Ebbbv  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
fiiod to  tho  poem — "  For  Ihe  more  harmmj  like- 
wiso  I  choiclhe  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which 
laid  me  under  great  difficulties.  But  difficultici 
overcome,  give  grace  and  plcaiore.  Nor  can  I 
account  for  the  ^roiuri  of  rhyme  In  gtntral  (of 
which  the  mndems  are  too  fond)  but  from  this 
truth."  Yet  the  modems  aurely  deaerve  not 
much  cenaurc  far  their  fondness  or  what,  by  their 
own  confession,  afTords  pleuore,  and  abounds  in 
harmony. 

The  nextpara^ph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
to  him  when  ho  talked  of  "  that  sreat  lura"  in 
the  atania  juat  nuoled.  "Rul  then  the  writer 
must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overoome. 
Thai  is,  he  muit  make  rhyme  consist  with  ai 
perfect  sense  and  expression,  as  could  lie  expect- 
ed if  ho  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 

Another  paK  of  this  Essay  will  conriet  the 
fellowing  itania  of,  what  erny  reader  will  dia- 
«a*arinit,  "inroluntacybartaijaa," 


T%i  aanbtm  blB^ 


Tha  bwliujiuwf  hi,  ti 


But  would  Ihe  English  poets  fill  quite  aannn 
Tolumes,  if  all  their  productionB  were  to  he  tM, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  earh  partie*- 
lai  species  of  poetry  of  which  (hey  exhibit  ipact 

IfVoun-henot  ■  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  hula 
rrilie  in  that  sort  of  poetry ;  ami,  if  his  Irrie 
poetry  can  be  provod  bad,  it  was  Grs(  proved  M 
by  his  own  criticism.    This  turely  is  candid. 

Milboum  was  s^led  by  Potn  "  the  faire«af 
Clitics,"  only  becauas  ha  exhibited  his  own  itt- 
«on  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Diydvn'f 
which  ho  condemned,  and  with  which  vnrj 
reader  had  it  not  otherwias  in  hit  power  (o  cod>> 


Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  mud  impaitial  U 

cuiiuemn  himself 

Wc  shall  soon  come  (o  a  work,  bdbra  wbMl 
we  And  indetd  no  ciiticsl  essay,  but  wUiJi  d» 
dsina  to  shrink  from  the  lourhstono  of  llw  » 
varest  critic  ;  and  which  certainly,  aa  I  temembw 
to  hava  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  aomo  oTIIm 
won(,  contains  also  some  of  the  boat  lhili|>  In 
the  language. 

Soon  alter  the  appearance  of  "  Ocsui,'*  whn 
he  was  almost  fiily,  Youns  entered  bio  mteli 
In  April,  ITSl^,' not  long  slVrhe  hadputtMAa 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Qeorge  tha 
Second. 

The  tragedy  oT  "  The  Brothers,"  which  wu 
already  In  rehcaiaal,  ho  mimodialcly  withdraw 
[hostage.  Themsnagenreaiencditwilh 
reluctance  lo  the  delicary  of  the  new  dw 
gyman.  The  epilogue  to  "  The  Brolbon,"  Ihl 
only  appendage  (o  anvofhis  Ihrae  plajl  wUcIl 
he  added  himsolf,  is,  1  believe,  the  only  oh  if 
the  kind.    Ho  calls  it  an  historical  «^lanfc 


,;  jahii 

scene  denied,"  be,  in  a  manner,  continMi  At 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  IUm 
ivenged  Ihe  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  panMM 
oraeus  "  for  this  night's  deed." 
Of  Young's  taking  orders  something  k  toll 
by  the  bioj^raphpr  of  Pope,  which  places  the  i^ 
mossand  simplicity  of^  the  Poet  m  a  siiupdv 
ifrhL  When  ho  determined  on  tlio  chiirc^  h* 
ltd  not  address  himself  lo  Sherlock,  to  Attw 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  far  tho  best  instructions  in  tlW' 
ology ;  hut  to  Fopo,  who,  in  ■  youthful  frolic, 
advised  tho  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aqui< 
nas.  Witli  this  treaame  Youn^  retired  Troa 
interruption  to  an  obacure  place  in  the  tubutba. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothiB| 
of  him  during  half  a  vesr,  and  apprehendinf  h* 
might  have  carried  tnc  jest  too  lar,  soughtaftir 
'-im,  and  found  him  just  in  time  (o  pratant 
'bat  RufThead  callj  "  an  inetiievablo  denA(^ 

That  attachnwnt  to  his  favourite  sttidv,  wUdi 


la  fniatsd  (kkiy-thm  yaaia  M 


NolU 


etookoi 


Sen,ba  Mtiliilwd  in  mmc,  ITflS,  "A' 
limiU  </  HiiiDul  Lib,"  dodicaUd,  notwith- 
■Unding  tba  Latin  quoUfioai  with  wKch  it 
■bound!,  to  theCtuBOi;  uid  ■  Mfncn  pk-jicIih) 
before  tlM  Home  of  Commoiu,  I7X:'.  un  <.]u- 
nurtjrrdom  of  King  Chartea,  inlitulxl,  "An 
ApoXagjfot  Princei,  or  the  Kerentu--  'lur  lo 
Ooiernment"  Bulthe  "Becond  C<hii«'\"  iln- 
itof  hii  "Ertiimle,"  witbovi  iv  Uu.  I<  ii 
"AtnieE»tim«t«,"  tliiu!:ti  in 


Od  DitMl  diiwtii,  wbeii  III)UM>i  frnf 


Bt  Dtrtd  imn*  bepnib*b1<f  mcut  Mr.  Dv 
duutgn'i  leaL  In  Htt'i  Potou  ii  "  An  Egialit 
to  Dr.  Edward  Toong,  at  Eulbnj,  in  DoiMt- 
dnn,  on  tJie  Rniew  ftt  Sai^^  ITtl.'* 


Whaewkkro 


'  DodlnHDD  I  Mini  jmi  alt, 

^  .-_... =_.p^  md  ■*,  »t 

m,  addnwrnur  Ms. 
I  teat  of  tba  H«N^ 


-_-::  aliaf*]  Ljrie,  written  inlniiaiiaii  ol 
■dai^  SfUit,  «c»aaiMd  bj  hi«  Muecl]''a  Re- 
.  B  ftau  Huovar,  Septembw,  17^  and  thr 
•ueeaadJDg  Paaoa."  It  u  ioacribed  lo  tb»  l>ak( 
ofChandoa.  In  tbePnTacewe  1 


:  apiritad  kind  of  pottrj,  Bn<i 
■  Iha  moat  ipiiited  kuul  uS 


the  Pbdaiii 

"Thill apeak,"  beadda,  "withaaffici  .  _ 
dour,  at  toy  own  ler;  great  poiL  But  Injtii  ha» 
an  eternal  title  to  oar  conleaaion,  thouch  we  up 
aure  lo  nifSn  bjr  iL"  Behold,  again,  Ui?  fiiirc-it 
of  poela.  Younf!*!  "Impcnuni  Fdagi"  khh 
ridiculed  in  IWding*!  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  but,  Ui 
na  not  Gnat  that  it  was  one  ofhia  piN-^-!<  ohitli 
the  AntJior  of  the  "  Night  Thau^U"  AcUhi^ 


ntdr  itAMi  to  01 
Hot  long  altar  tb 


..  <t  thia  Pindaric  attempt,  he  mib- 
,  .  MtoPope,  "eoncomingthcAiiihyip 
of  the  Age,"  ITM,  Of  thaaa  peema  one  orcn- 
aion  aeeme  to  he.TB  been  an  apprehension  l.'iil, 
from  the  livelinaaa  ofhia  aatires,  he  should  noth<.- 
deooed  luffidentlj  eerioui  for  proniotkin  in  Uie 

Id  Julj,  1730,  hoiru  preaented  by  hia  Col- 
lege t»  thiiectorj  of  Weiwrn,  in  Hortfordsliirp. 
liiMa7,  ITSLhe  mairied  Ladr  EUiabcth  Lee, 
daughter  of  tbe  Eari  of  Licbfidd,  and  widow  of 
CoIoDel  Lee.    Bia  conneuon  with   tliis  lad; 


M  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchlcv,  in  Ox- 
foidihire.  Poetry  had  lately  been  laiight  bv 
Addiaon  to  aapiie  to  the  anne  of  nobility,  Uiough 
Dot  with  extraordinary  happineaa. 

We  may  naturally  coaclude  that  Youn^  now 
gaTe  hiouelf  up  in  aome  measure  to  the  cuinfoita 
of  hia  new  conneiion,  and  to  the  ezpti  taiions 
of  that  prefennent  which  ho  thought  dm'  10  liia 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  miiiini:t  in 
which  they  had  eo  frequeatly  been  exerted. 

The  neit  production  of  hia  Muae  ««  Thi 
Sn^itct,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoyi  the  credit  of  what  is 


Thamaon,  b  bil  Aut 
Dodington,  calls  bia  aeat  t 
Whm,  lo  the  Mcm  bnPT  ud  winding  m 
rgr  •Inainii  rnanf  anl  ttm  ibii;  iwlui  ihl  tay. 
The  pniaea  Thamaon  bealowa  but  a  few  Snes 
bebce  OD  PliUjpa,  the  aecond 
Wba  Doblj  dma.  Id  rhyrm-aJituaH^  Terse, 
Wilh  BriiiiLk  fnwka  dof  Ibi  Brklih  (line, 

iple  and  sDCceaa,audrt 

In  1734,  iKpnh'i'hed  "The  Foreign  Addreas, 

the  best  Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by' 

the  Britiah  FleM  and  the  Posture  of  ASaira. 

Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."     It  ia 

not  to  be  found  in  the  Author*!  four  Totumea. 

He  now  appean  to  haTe  eiren  «p  all  hopea  of 
orertaking  Pindar,  and  pertapa  at  laM  reaoWed 
to  turn  hia  ambition  to  aome  original  spades  of 
poetry.  Thia  poem  concludes  wilh  a  formal 
farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young'*  leaders 
will  regret ; 
Mr  ihEll,  which  Clio  laTC,  wbkh  Xhtgi  mpplaMd, 
which  Eiii(ipa>i  blxdliic  gimi\a  ciWiT  abroad. 

In  a  specie*  of  Poetry  altogether  hi*  own,  h« 
next  tned  Id*  Aill,  and  succeeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  1T41.  Ladr 
Hiiabeth  had  lost,  after  her  marriage  witA 
Young,  an  amiable  dan^ter,  by  her  fonner 
husband,  jnit  after  she  waa  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  eon  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  M 
was  married  a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's,  whoae  aon  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  coD' 
sidered  as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From  th» 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subnsted  b^ 
tween  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  riew  for 
those  characters :  tbcui[h  at  the  same  time  soma 
passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
_.:.   ...!.__  <•_    ^_ — ,.   __  _^„y  p^p^  ^tnan 


xr-fi 


t,f>hlton'sallogo[)'of 


I  wktT,  BnBlnl*,  aad  ibla, 
I  ihisk  ib«e  HUuw,  Deub,  1 


and  Sin, 


From  the  fMlowing  passage  in  the  poetical  De- 
dication of  his  Sta-plai  to  Voltaire,  it  Beems  Thrihai 
that  thii  extemporaneoua  reproof,  if  it  muat  bp  *"*  "™ 
eitemponneous  (for  what  few  will  now  allir 
Voltaire  to  have  deaerved  any  rcpnwf)  »i 
aomelhing  longer  than  a  distich,  and  sDmcIbic^ 
oioregaatle  than  the  diatichjoit  quoted.  {hi 


with  whom  YouDS  was  known  to  be  connected 
or  acquainted,  white  all  the  cirT-umstauces  re- 
lating lo  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  fennJd 
applicable  to  Young's  danghter-in-iaw. 

At  what  short  intcrvala  the  Poet  tells  us  ha 
was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  peraona 
particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  read  "The 
Night  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  ml  read  [hen  I) 


ral2r£SbJbwi.    ' 
t  poaabh  thai  Ur.  a^  Mi*. 


YOUNa 


**Midiiigkt  SorrowB**  of  his  refigiom  poetiy; 
Mn.  Temple  died  in  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
yean  afterwards,  in  1740;  and  the  Poet's  wife 
•even  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
could  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
in  these  three  persons,  **  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  T'* 

But  in  the  short  Preface  to  *<  The  Complaint " 
he  seriously  telU  us.  ''that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  naturally  poor  these  moral  refleo* 
Ciont  on  the  thought  of  the  writer.**  It  is  pro- 
liable,  therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory 
lilies  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whsterer  names  belonff  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  be  those  generaSy  supposed,  whatever 
heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
facts ;  to  the  sorrow  Youn^  felt  from  them,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indebted  foi  the  "  Night 
Thoughts.**  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness 
which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  rest  When  ne  got  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  oriffinal  motive  for  taking 
up  the  pen  was  answerea ;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
fina  the  same  pious  poet ;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  af\cr  her  mamaee ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  **  in  her 
bridal  hour.'*  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  tne  Continent : 

I  flew,  I  fnatchM  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  aun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difficulties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  "  Night  the  Third.*'  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts'*  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
lamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Freaoricl^  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  theso  ornaments  to  our  language, 
It  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  1  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young*s  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  ^  In 
so  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  first  she  visited  the  Poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
gmvity  mMT  gloominess.     In  his  "  Last  Day,** 


almost  Ins  earfiest  poem,  he  eaUalMr  *<teDM* 
lancholy  maid," 

Whom  dismal  scenes  delist. 
Frequent  at  tombe  and  in  the  realms  m  mfiM. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 
of  the  same  poem,  he  says — 

—Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  eoiemn  night 
To  eacred  ttiouf^ht  may  forciblv  inrite. 
Oh  !  how  dJTine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  paJace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  trsj^y,  QraftoA 
b  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  hwaaa 
skull,  witti  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  "The  true  Eitimate  of  H» 
man  Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentionedi 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapectnr ; 
and,  beinff  staked  why  he  did  not  show  the  rignt, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  thit  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  oopj, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady*s  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts"  to  prove  the  g[loominees  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  mearare  the  saUea 
mspiration  of  discontent  7 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  afllnnative  i| 
thonld  not  be  concealed  that,  thouflh  JnviiibikM 
Hon  deeijnunt  appeared  Qpon  a  deception  in 
Yoang*s  grounds ;  and  AmbuUnUs  in  horio  oMii* 
enuU  voeem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  hb 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  tiM 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  for  an  a«> 
sembly  and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but 
the  famous  De  moriuie  nil  niei  benum  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  more  of  female  weakneea 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  modi 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  pnuMi 
De  mortvia  nit  nisi  verum — De  vine  nil  niti  io- 
nuni — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  ail,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain* 
ing  dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  tho 
Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  x  oimg  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "fellow  of  infinite  jeot"  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  ianuly  of  Yo- 
riok.  His  immortal  part,  wfaeierer  that  ngfvr 
dwells,  is  still  less  sohcitous  on  this  hmd. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  ii  of 
some  little  consequence  whether  contempuiirin 
believe,  and  posterity  be  tausht  to  believe,  thit 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygiaa 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  dajf^ 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  fcignine  a  chaimctsr 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tbi 
grave.'* 

The  humanity  of  the  worid,  little  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
tor  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argo- 
mt'nt  in  support  of  tlieir  invention,  and  choooet 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  Tho 
Biographia,  and  every  acoonnt  of  Young,  prel^ 


NndrwnrtlUito  b*  A*  fceti  ofClM  mb*o- 
bMc  poMbilitjt  irf  which,  Ae  Bw^Enphia  iUeU; 
in  parlicnUi'  dklei,  csnUiM  undeniable  nidescE', 
Revlen  I  know  then  are  of  ■  atimngc  turn  of 
mind,  who  will  bemfter  penuc  tba  "Ni^hi 
Tboogbta"  with  lea  iBtululkni;  wbowSwi^h 
ther  bid  itill  been  daeeived;  who  will  ijaaR' I 
with  me  for  diacorering  th&t  no  luch  cbaracri-r 
u  theii  Xionmio  ever  yet  diignced  human  »  i- 
ture,  o[  brake  a  btbei'*  heart  Yet  would  tbt-- 
admirers  of  the  aublime  and  terrible  beoBendt  ■:, 
ahotdd  jm  lat  tben>  down  for  cniel  and  I'.ir 

Of  thii  report,  inbnman  to  the  Borrinng  tou. 
If  it  b«  Erne,  in  proportion  ai  the  cbaractei  ofLi"- 
tBnioiidialMilical,  where  are  weto  find  tbeproo-l' ' 
Perfaapa  it  ia  elear  froni  the  poema. 

From  the  ftrat  line  to  the  last  of  the  "  Niglil 
Tbouihti"  not  one  eiprtaaon  can  be  diacoTi  r- 
•d  wbMh  betrays  anj  thins  like  the  father.  In 
the  "Sooond  Nigfat"  I  findan  eiprenioD  whi  I. 
batran  something  else;  that  Lorenio  wbb  1j  - 
Iriend ;  one,  it  is  possible,  of  tm  former  comp  i  - 
Dions,  one  of  IbeDnke  of  WbartoD'e  net.  TJu 
Poet  styles  him  "gsy  friend;"  an  appellatirn 
not  Terr  natural  from  a  pioua  incenied  lather  tn 
snch  a  being  as  be  paints  Lorenio,  and  that  bo 
ins  his  eon. 

Bullet  us  see  how  he  baa  eketched  thisdreai)- 
fol  poitrait,  f nun  lbs  ubtt^some  of  whose  fen- 
tnres  the  artist  bimseHinuat  have  turned  awev 
with  bomn.  A  subject  more  sbockiag,  if  his 
ooIt  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifiiidii 
of  Michael  Angela ;  upon  the  hoirid  slorv  told 
of  which,  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  foar- 
taan  lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he 
did  not  ttunk  deserved  to  be 


|ha{ipen«]inMaT,l73I.   ToM^fcUdwMaot 
banitiUJniie,I7S3.    lnlT4l,lfisLarMMo,lhis 


In  the  "  Fawt  Nigbt,"  the  address  to  the  Poe('» 
anpposed  son  is, 

Larnuo.  roniiiHi  nuik»  ber  conn  to  ihM. 
In  the  "Fifth  Night"— 

jtnd  bnini  Laniw  Mlil  <di  ihn  •iibllnM 

Of  ijr«,  lohuiK  hit  Airy  DeKoobLfb? 
Ia  Ihia  s  picture  of  the  son  of  the  Rector  of 
Welwynl 
"Eighth  Night"— 

In  fonlfn  nilni  (ror  ibau  hu)  inveli'd  Ihr)' 


Who  pTi  ikat  aonl  boy  an  wKmn  b«  dew ; 

And  died  10  itTBhTm,  orphan^  in  hiablrtb! 

At  the  begiiiDing   of  the  "Fillh  Night"  we 

Irfirvnio,  tonerlmlmielr  JuA, 

Ignui  ibi  aiu  1>  nla  who  wrilu  Tor  pnlH. 
'  But  to  cut  short  all  inquiry  ;  if  any  one  ol 
these  passages,  if  any  passage  m  the  poems,  be 
tpplicsble,  my  friend  shsll  pasa  for  Lorenio. 
The  son  of  the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  Ti 
recriminate,  or  to  bo  a  father.  The  "Niglit 
Thoughts"  were  begun  immediately  after  the 
mournful  event  of  1741.  The  jirat  "NightB" 
appear,  in  the  bookg  of  the  Company  of  3tJi- 
tioners,  aa  the  property  of  Robert  Dodslsy,  in 
I74S,  ThePrefBceto"NiBht8pvea"isdBtctJ 
July  Ibe  7th,  1744.  The  marriai-e,  in  conse- 
quence of  whub  the  supposed  Lonnuo  w«s  bom. 


infidd,  this 
Vice  had  for  soiDe  reus  pot  ifae  last 
ooIt  eight  yean  old. 

Ad  anecdote  aftbiscnielBatt,ao<> 
tradiction,  so  impossible  to  be  tni^ 
propagate  T  Tfaos  easily  an  Uaste 
tationa  ofihe  lirino  and  of  thedead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lowoioi" 
1  bate  mendaaed.     If  we 


could  wish  Loiensa  to  have  been  ooly  the  cTM- 
tion  of  the  Poet's  Gutcj :  like  the  Uuiotus  d 
Anti  Lucretius,  ftiensaMiu,  says  Polignac,  faoa- 
vii  Jitlitvm  mldlf^  Thst  Ibis  was  the  caaa, 
many  expressioiis  in  the  "Night  Tbon^its'* 
would  seem  Co  prove,  did  not  a  passage  Id 
"Night  Ei^ht"  appeal  to  ahow  ibat  he  bed 
•omefiiing  m  his  eye  fw  the  gmund-woric  at 
least  of  the  painting.  Lorelaee  or  Lorenio  UMi} 
be  feigned  characten)  bat  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  be  ooly  pvea  the  initial 
letter: 

Tell  ncx  CiHU.    Bha  will  Unib  Ae  Jnd, 
Or>«id  ih«  lo  bw  hmnkipi  wUh  L.^. 

The  Biognphia,  not  Mlisfied  with  pmnting 
out  the  aon  of  Young,  in  that  son'*  Sletinie^  as 
hia  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  ita  way  into 
the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  us  of  b  nanng 
been  fortudden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe- 
haviour. How  auch  anecdotes,  were  they  tme, 
tendtoitluatrsle  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Woa  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
"  Night  Thou^ts,"  iadeed,  forbidden  his«ollee« 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  uoiveiKties?  Tbo 
author  of  "Paradise  Loat,"iBbj  some  snppoaeil 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejeclaJ  from  tba  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  freel  Bat,  what- 
ever the  BiogTspbia  chooses  to  relate,  the  aon  of 
Young  eiperimiced  no  diamiasion  from  his  col* 
lege  either  lasting  or  temponrv. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  mm  with  a  aecond 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  (he  same  time  tbo 
eiperieDce  of  thai  which  is  past,  be  would  proba- 
bly spend  it  differenlly.— who  would  notl^-ba 
would  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  oneasi- 
nesB  to  his  father.  Bat,  from  the  same  exp«> 
rience,  he  would  as  certainly^  in  the  same  eaW, 
be  treated  differently  by  bis  father. 

Young  was  a  poet:  poets,  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  make  ihe  beat  parents.  Fancy 
and  imoginstion  seldom  deign  to  stoop  frnm 
their  heighla;  slwaya  stoop  unwtDin^y  to  \iir 
low  level  of  common  duties.  Alooffrom  vulgar 
life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortola,  and  descend  not  to  earth  hut  when 
compelled  by  neceesily.  The  prose  of  ordinary 
occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Author  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  only  by  veneration  fiw  (he 
poet  and  (he  Chrintjan,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, thst  Young  is  one  of  those  eoncernin^ 
whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  accoimt  of  Addi* 
son,  it  is  proper  rather  to  asy  "nothing  that  if 
falae  than  all  that  is  Irae." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  alnioet  soooer,  I 
know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  thaa  wo  himsetfite- 
dicatad,  at  the  e:  


le  eipenae  of  hia  fttliei*a  m 


kbo7taL_.    ... 

pniaowoithy  in  •  nun  la  lament,  »nd  ceitoinly 
Bot  only  Dnnacenaij,  bat  cmel  in  ■  biognpber 


iiuciibad  to  grot  or  lo  growing  nunet.  He 
hid  not  yet  weaned  himaclrrroin  eiria  end  duki?8, 
Tram  the  speBken  of  the  House  of  Conuaone, 
lords  connnisiionerB  of  the  TresBUi?,  and  chari' 
ccllora  of  the  Eicheqner.  In  "Nijht  Eight" 
the  politicisn  pleinlj  betrtje  hinueU- — 

When  lUB  our  drlL  htim  wu  lUftln^  hdidi, 

Sn  f Ihoufhl :  Ihink  bsucr  iryou  ci.u. 

Yet  it  muBt  be  confessed,  that  st  the  concluuon 
of  "Night  Nine,"  wiairy  perh&pi  of  courting 
earthly  paCiODs,  he  tells  his  soul, 

Henearonh 
ThJ  palnm  ha,  wkoaa  dladcni  h*a  dropi 
Yon  rema  «C  Ha>TeD ;  turatt;  ihjr  prl» ; 
And  luia  ili«nce»orth«ir«1i]il»lrciwD. 
The  "Foarth Night"  wu  addreoeed  by  "i 
much-indebted  Muee''tothe  Honooreblo  Mr. 
Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  meant  lo 
hsTB  laid  the  Muse  under  atill  greater  obliin- 
tion,  by  the  liring;  at  Shenfleld,  in  Eaiei,  if  it 
had  brcome  TBcant. 

The  "First  Night"  condudes  with  thii  paa- 

Duk,  Iboueh  not  Mmd,  Ilka  Ihaa,  MhhiHh: 
Or  Ulhon,  ihaa.    Ak !  could  I  nuh  70111  auain ; 
Or  hb  irha  mads  UaonMea  our  own : 
K  hi  luni.    tmaxnul  man  1 1 


Oh, 


I  u»  hi  luni.    tmaxnul  man  I  aliu. 
had  h*  pmt  tUa  tbenw,  parniad  ihaoa 
bch  opana  oii£  of  daihneas  [mo  dtj  i 
htdliE  iBounicd  ou  hia  wins  al  An, 


Whkh. 

unwl  ou  hIa  wins 

.   _.  .,      .       Jrink.andagnglr  

How  had  ll  tilail  mankind,  and  rascuad  ma  I 

To  the  Author  of  these  lines  wae  dedicated, 
in  1756,  the  tint  volume  of  "An  Elasay  on  the 
Writinijs  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ed, wMther  jually  or  not,  to  pinck  front  Pope 
hia"  Wing  ofFIre,"  and  to  reduco  him  to  a  rank 
at  teaat  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of 
English  poets.  If  Vaang  accepted  end  approrrd 
Ihu  dcdicatioD,  he  countcnanFed  this  attack  apcni 
the  fame  of  hira  whom  he  inTokes  oa  hia  Mube?. 

Part  of  "paper-anarin(["  Pope's  Third  Bo<ik 
of  the  "Odyisev,"  ilepoaited  in  the  Museum,  1° 
written  upon  the  back  trf'  a  letter  signed  "):. 


■tfaithfir 
XaA  obedient  aenaot, 

anei  Pope's  death,  be  aayi,  b 


N.T, 

"Night  Seven,' 
Pope,  who  eould'al  mak*  fnmoT 
Either  the  "  Essay,"  then, 


I,  an  itMii  daad  I 
,      as  dedicated  lo 
a  patron  who  disapproTed  its  doctrine,  which  t 

hate  been  told  by  the  author  w 


a  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  ha 
ust  have  been  beat  able  to  form  opinions. 
From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  thrsa 
abort  pasaagea,  which  stand  aluioat  to«etfaer  !■ 
"Niaht  Four,"  altauld  not  be  exclndedT  The^ 
afibni  a  piature  by  hia  own  hand,  from  the  stadr 
of  which  my  reulera  may  chooae  to  form  tbev 
owiiapinionorthefeatiireBorhiimiiid,  and  tba 
complexion  of  hi*  his. 


orhtnanaibf 
or  old  ao  (raci 


la  (aod  la(  chat  aiUlicaJ 
■o  lone  nraamhard  Pm  tagn. 


Twiu  laid  iho  pirfoil  ipfiDi  on  a^ubtnni  Tror, 

ir  lh(a  aotif  Htm,  roaxrllj  ahaU  knav 
On>,  ilwu|h  in  Britain  twn,  with  coonisn  bnd 
Wbolhnii|hl*'tn  (Old  might  onsa  ada^  loo  lala; 
Iforoa  hia  lubila  dtaih-bcil  piano  d  hliachima 
For  ftllun  Tacanda  In  chorch  m  alals. 


period  spent  on  atubbom  Tray,"  and  yon  wfll 
still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  Bit 
down  lo  the  miseiable  siege  of  court  favaaild— • 
Ha  haa  bafoie  told  ua 

A  fbol  SI  Ibnj  Is  a  fool  iHleed. 

Afler  all,  the  nege  seenu  to  have  been  isiatli 
.nly  in  consequencs  of  what  the  general  tbaii|^ 
hia  "  dealb-bed." 

By  these  extraordinaiT  poems,  written  aftat 
sixty,  of  which  I  have  bean  led  to  say  •• 


.     It  Ihore  can  be  Ihtia  ionhf 

that  the  friendship  he  requests  was  a  titeiarv 

one,  and  that  he  had  the  lugbeat  literanopininii 

of  Pope.   Therequeat  waa  a  prologue,  lam  tolit. 

"D 

"Httv    ^        _ 

if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  mi 
But,  be  that  as  i(  will,  I  much  want  that  mstanr. 
of  your  friendship  I  mentioned  in  my  last;  a 
friendahip  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from 
no  one  but  youre^f.  I  should  not  urge  ihia 
thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons  ; 
nor  can  you  be  at  a  loaa  to  conorive  how  u 
'liiflc  of  this  nstiire'  may  be  of  seriotn  momcut 
lo  me  J  and  while  I  era  in  hopes  of  the  great  ail- 
lantageof  your  advice  about  it,IabaU  not  be  so 
absurd  as  to  make  any  fiuthat  st«p  without  it. 


,   "Tta 

rbaC 
lire 


Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Vigfat  Tbau^da.f 

nToChia  writ   _  , 
gotten  ()ial  tJie  r^ectcd  piacea  eontuoad  notliiBg 
prejudicial  to  tba  eanas  of  vittne,  arof  reli-- 
Wera  even  thing  that  Young 
— LK.i-j^gj  would  only^ipea 

as  a  poet,  and  more 
spicahle  as  a  dedicator  ;  be  would  not  posa 
woiae  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  Thia 
enviable  praiae  ia  due  10  Young.  Can  it  ba 
claimed  by  every  writer  ?  Hia  dedications,  altar 
he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  sappresa.    Thiqi 


pifntcd  an  tcknowMgnuBt  ef  a  IkTaar,  ftioalil 
no!  slwtj"  print  tf. 

1«  it  to  :.itr  cradft  or  to  tbs  diMmdit  of  Younjr, 
*»  a  rati,  itMt  of  hia  "  Nuht  Thaughu  "  Uic 
French  are  pirticnUrly  (and? 

C)f  the  "E|ii)B|>h  on  Lord  Anbrej  Brau- 
derfc,"  datad  1740,  all  I  know  U,  tint  I  find  it 
in  the  lalc  \ioi\j  OC  EngUih  poctiy,  and  tlut  I 
■m  Kurf  to  find  it  them. 

NolwiUutJindiii^  Iha  fwewell  which  he  seem- 
od  to  have  taken  in  the  "  Night  ThouBhti "  nf 
merj  thing  irhich  bore  the  leut  resembWu  lo 
■mbilion,  he  dipppd  again  in  politicR.  In  ilAh 
be  wrote  "  ReflcctioD!!  on  the  Pablic  Silnation 
of  the  Kingdom,  oddrenad  to  Che  Dcdieof  Ne»- 
cutle  ;"  indi2;nant,  a>  it  appcan,  to  behold 
--«  prtn-brcU  FrloHlta;  cnwl  uhnre, 

I'd  em  hii  pu«MB  to  iho  Brtiiib  ihnmo. 

This  political  porm  might  be  railed  a  "Niglii 
Thou^l."  Indeed  it  was  oninnallr  printed  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  "  Nieht  Thoughtji,''  though 
he  did  not  (rather  it  witli  big  other  works. 

Pmlixed  to  the  iccond  ediliun  of  Howe'ii 
"  Devout  MeditalioDS  "  is  a  Loiter  from  Younc, 
dated  Jan.  19,  ITS!,  addrenied  to  Archibald 
Macauly,  Eiq.  thanking  him  for  the  book, 
which  he  ■ayn  ho  shall  "  never  laj  far  out  of  hi^ 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonatratioa  of  a  aoUDil 
head  nnd  a  lUncFre  hi-art  he  never  saw." 

In  175J,  when  "The  Brothera"  had  lain  by 
liini  above  thirty  yrnrs,  it  appeared  upon  tli>' 
alaf^.  irany  part  of  his  fortune  had  b«en  ac- 
qiiircii  by  acrvilitj'  of  adulation,  he  now  deter- 
inincd  to  deduct  Irom  it  no  inconaiderabla  aiun, 
aa  a  ?ift  to  the  Society  for  the  Piopagation  nl' 
thR  Goapcl.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profit^ 
of  "The  Brothers"  would  amounl.  In  hi~ 
calcnlation  hu  wan  deceived  ;  but  by  the  bai! 
■ucceM  of  bin  piny  the  Society  was  not  a  lorn  r. 
The  Autlior  made  up  the  sum  he  orijpnally  ii  i- 
tended,  which  woa  a  thouiand  pounds,  from  hix 

The  next  perfnnnanoo  winch  he  printed  was 
a  pnxo  publication,  entitled  "The  Centaur  nut 
Fabnious,  in  Sin  Liltera  to  a  Friend,  on,  th'- 
Life  in  Voguo."  The  ronclurion  is  dated  Ntv 
TCmber  *),  ITiH.  In  tiic  third  Letter  is  dc 
•Gnbed  thodeath-biM  uf  tlie  "gaj,  voung,  noblf, 
inzenioui,  acroinpliahcd,  and  mast  wretchcil 
Allamonl."  Ilis  taelwordi  wore — "Myprin- 
ciplei  liiivn  poisoned  my  friend,  mv  extravaganc.- 
has  bejigared  nij  boy,  my  unkindncss  has  mur- 
dered my  wife."  EiUier  Altnmont  and  Lorenc" 
wore  the  twin  prodriction  of  fancy,  or  Young 
waa  unlncky  cnnii^h  to  know  two  characters 
who  bono  no  lilllo  rrseinhlancc  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wiekmlness.  Report  has  been  ac- 
eoatoraed  to  cnl]  Altnmont  Lord  Euston. 

"The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  wnllcn  by  Young,  whicli 
1  mneh  doobt,  mnsl  have  been  written  very  latf 
in  life.  It  has  been  Keen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mai- 
cetlanT  puhtishnt  tbl-ty  yean  before  his  death. 
In  ITSS,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man'e  Rc- 
lapBe"  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  puhlishingaBerTOonaddraraedto 
the  Sin;. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose.  "  On  Original  Com- 
positioB,''  addressed  to  Richardion,  the  anthot 
of  "Clarissa,"  appesred  in  1759.    Though  he 


da^iair  "  oTbraakiag  thnu^  Iba  ffoMfl  obitre^ 
tMH*  of  ago  and  care's  inoanbant  cloud,  into 
that  flow  of  thought  and  Inigbtnrsa  of  expres- 
sion which  lubjeela  ao  polite  require ;"  yet  ia  it 
more  like  (he  production  of  untamed,  unbridleil 
yonth,  than  of  jaded  fenrteoie.  Bome  seven- 
raid  volumea  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  seven- 
fold channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration  : 


Sueh  leaden  labours  are  like  Ljcurgua's  iron 
money,  which  am  so  much  less  in  value  than  ia 
bulk,  that  it  tequiicd  bamn  for  stronc  boipp, 
and  a  vokeof  oxento  draw  five  hondrcd  poundn. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
far  for  food  :  wo  must  vijit  the  remote  and  rich 
ancienti.  But  an  inventive  gcnlnji  may  Kafely 
■ta^  at  home  ;  that,  like  the  widov-'a  cruse,  is 
divmely  replenished  from  within,  and  aflbrda  us 
a  miraculous  delight.  He  aska  why  it  nhoidd 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  miod  may  bo  the  niort 
correct  and  fairf  and  Jonson,  he  tells  un,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samaon  was  very  strong,  to  hia 
own  hurtl  Blind  to  the  nalnie  of  tragi^y,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
liimsel  fonder  iL 

Is  this  " fare's  incnmbent  cloud,"  or  "the 
frozen  obstruFliona  of  age?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for 
his  "fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air, 
[oCly  and  hattnonious  na  the  sphrrea,  into  child- 
ish shackles  and  tinkling  souniis ;  for  putting 
Achillea  into  pelticoala  a  seeond  time ; "  but  we 
sro  told  thai  the  dying  awan  tal'iied  over  an  epic 
plan  withYoungafew  weeks  before  bis  decease. 

Young'ictuef  inducement  to  write  this  Letter 
was,  as  he  confesses,  thai  he  might  erect  a  monn- 
mental  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He,  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the 
last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary 
death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  afibra  no  unuselul  Icbhhi 
foi  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  be  writes  to  Richardson, 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is 
an  original.     But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  tinea  which  stand  in  Ihe  last  edition, 
as  "  aent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not 
long  before  hii  Lordship's  death,"  were  indeed 
so  aent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what 
was  there  meant  by  "  The  Muse's  latest  Spark." 
The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  ita 
merit,  aince  tho  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombe  colled  hia  Tusculum  "La 
Trappe," 

Lsn  ihT  cDunity,  wish  li  *ell, 
>T(t 


A  iHfu  ■!■  ruin  dhUt  noL  thare. 

EnTT>i  Mnaur*.  Flilurv'a  pniH, 

WWi  unnuvM  IndillFraoct  view 

Wkh  amrrlBf  VInat'i  cleir. 

Life's  iilibi  'HUn  dub  no  Bwa : 
flirlvsihy  LlrrlebirkuxWH 

WUh  !&■  Udi,  buL  MU  Oa  (ban 
Thus  pfipar'd,  Ih^  ihorun'd  lail 

■rlilnj  Bsr.h  pri^iloiig  nla, 
Waftihseu  ihefiDft  mfracs. 


And  umMuiHu  pi 
So,  whea  ihou  an  uJ 

Short  lb' ucomil  *(irlct  OoA  ■ndthn^ 

Uopa  •bmlJ  HUM  [tiM  on  (k*  w>}  1 
Truth  ihill  leid  ihn  u  iba  nu^ 

7hu*  lu  ncTEfchuieliig  uu. 

Full  ptilMliun  (tull  begin. 

The  poem  W4S  accompanied  h;  ■  lettsr. 

"L*  Tinfft,  Ou  illKnfOel.  1761. 
"  D>AK  6iA, 
■■  Yon  leemed  to  like  the  ode  I  nnt  you  fur 
your  Bmusement :  I  now  »end  il  you  u  a  pre- 
sent. If  yuu  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  tri  U 
hag  ibat  our  Iriendehip  ihould  b«  known  wh»n 
we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleeaed  to  IeD*e  this 
among  uioBe  of  your  own  papera  that  may  pos- 
■ibly  aee  Ihe  light  by  a  poetliunuui  publication. 
God  send  us  health  whde  we  May,  and  an  ewy 


In  176S,  a  short  lime  before  his  death,  Younj, 
published  "  Resignalion,"  Notwithstanding  the 
manner  in  which  it  wag  realty  forced  from  him 
by  the  world,  criticism  hiu  treated  it  with  tv. 
common  aeverity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  DOt  Lr 
deserre  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  aide  11 
fourscore,  by  whom,  except  l>y  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  Lieen  merited  1 

To  Mi3.  Monlegu,  tlie  famous  champion  of 
Shakapeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  uf 
"Resignation."  Obseniog  thai  Mi*.  Boicawei 
in  ihe  midst  of  her  grief  for  ihe  loss  oflhs  adm 
lal,  deiited  consolniion  from  ihe  peniaal  of  tJi 
"  Nighl  Thouffhta,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed 
Tiiit   to   the   Author.      From  conversing  wit 
Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  cor 
wintion  :    and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  wori 
were  indebted  far  this  poem.     It  complimsni 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 
y«  wrlic  1  mun.    A  lidr  kih  : 

yij  tiraln  In  litKtur  vilh  ituJI  rhTmi, 
Hers  [ecminf  whb  lbs  bast 
And  again — 


Thu  Trlsn,!,  Ihe  ipirit  ofihT  ibem 

Eilr.eiln(IVit70uressi, 
Wit!  Ifsti  m  mi  1h«  dreg,  In  Ibouf  his 

By  the  same  Isdy  I  was  enabled  to  any,  tn  hei 
own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  ap- 
peared Id  greater  sdvanlage  in  the  companinr 
than  even  in  Ihe  author ;  that  the  Chriiljan  wb^ 
in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 
raptured, more  sublime,  than  the  poet ;  and  thai, 
in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

lenlngdown  Ihe  goldsD  chain  from  high 

Re  drew  bie  ludwnei  upirsnl  la  ibe  skj. 
Notwithslaading  Young    had    laid,   i 


the  gods:"   notwithsiaiifii^  be  odmitiiatBad 

consQialion  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  lan- 
guage, Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforteil  in  rhyme. 
'"'liiia  Ihe  poeland  theChriatiin  wire  apply. 
...,  Jus  comfort.  Young  had  liiinself  occauoB 
for  I'linifort,  in  consequence  of  the  iiudden  death 
of  Ricliardson,  who  wai  priniin!;  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.    Of  Richardson's  dealk  be 


To  "  Resignaljan"  was  preGied  an  Apologjr 
for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  credit  is  cm 
ihnn  Vi  uait  generality  of  luch  apologies,  froni 
'■         '  '    juiety  that  no  more  produiy 

I  should  disgrace  his  t'onner 
dated  February  1760,  he  d*> 
lore,  fn  a  jwrttfuJar  mawiir, 
ill  his  manuscript   books   and  wiitijkga 
u'baiever  might  be  huroed,  except  his  book  of 

In  September,  17M,  he  added  a  kind  of  cndid), 
wherem  he  node  il  hia  dying  entreaty  in  hii 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  lOOOt.  "that  all 
his  inOLnusenpts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  M 
he  wns  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  bar 
d  eceasiid  /rvni" 

Ic  mar  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly;  Jriendshipa,  to  know  that  Young,  either 
by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  iheir 
nUTFciions,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
fricndi,  hia  housekeeper  and  a  baiter,  10  nienlioii 
in  hii  H>i!l  1  and  il  may  serve  to  repress  lliat  IM- 
lEune'itary  pride,  which  too  ollen  seeks  for 
sriuiiJtnB  names  and  titles,  to  be  infonnad  that 
Ihe  AutW  of  Ihe  "Night  ThoughtV  did  "not 
hluah  LO  leave  a  legacy  10  his  frjeod  Henry  St»- 
vrm,  ahatteral  iheTemplegate."  Oflliese  two 
rtmiiiiiing  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But 
nl  i:i_^hly-faur,  "where,"  as  he  asks  in  TU  Cio- 
laiir,"  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  born  1" 

The  aame  humility  which  marked  a  battor 
and  a  haaseheeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Aulhgr 
of  the  "  Nighl  Thoughte,"  had  before  bcsLowad 
ihe  Boins  tiue  on  his  footman,  in  on  epitaph  ia 
his  "Churchyanl"  upon  James  Baker,  datod 
I74»;  which  1  am  glad  to  find  in  the  lale  eoUae- 
lion  o(  his  works. 

I'oung  and  liis  hnusekaepeT  were  ridiouM 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wii,  in  a  kind  of  novsl 
published  by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called  "TheCard," 
undf^r  ihe  namea  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mro.  Fuabjr. 

In  April,  17S5,  at  an  ace  10  wbidi  few  allK^ 
a  juTiiid  waa  put  to  the  13e  of  YounE. 

He  had  performed  no  dutv  for  three  or  fonr 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "  Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  tnis,  of^the  maiuiaftf 
hts  burial:  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rily school  which  he  founded  in  bis  paiish,  who 
neglected  to  attend  tbair  bcnetiiclar's  coipM) 
snri  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  u 
ollen  US  upoa  those  occasions  bells  usually  loll 
Hid  UkI  bDnianity  which  is  here  lavished  upoa 
things  of  little  conseauence  either  to  the  livinf 
or  III  lite  de»d,been  shown  in  its  proper  plaoa  to 
the  lit-ing,  I  should  have  had  less  to  say  abost 
Lori-nxo.  They  who  lament  that  tbeas  miaEH^ 
tunes  happened  to  Young,  ibrget  the  pniaaA* 
bestows  upon  BociaUa,  in  the  pidac*  to  '*S^^^ 


Tocnra. 


life  You^ 
•bfeto' 


•oj 


hiks 


henyu, 


SpnMl«y « , — . 

h  ii  kDffVB  aba,  that  fitia  this  or  from  fone 
««)ifr  Md  lie  oBce  waadovd  itto  tha  camp  with 
a  ciaMK  ia  hit  kaad,  vhich  ka  «M  leading  in- 
tnoN;  aaahadaonedificallf  toproretiiathc 
m-a»  miIt  aa  abaent  poet,  and  not  a  my. 

TW  MioM  mder  dt  Toof**  hft  wlU  na* 
idfk  lamiR  to  vkat  It  was  oariflf ,  that  thaufh 
kr  trad  alaaat  ibitT  fean  after  be  look  orders, 
wkirh  hKtedad  mi  whale  reign  unconunod/ 
Imi»  aad  mif  af  another  ha  was  never  thompit 
w«%VT  af  the  least  pr«renaenL  The  Author 
«  W*-Nicht  Thoogks-  ended  his  days  upon 
ft  Ii%«£  which  came  to  him  from  his  eolieffe 
^•iU«3anTfcfoar.  and  to  wWch  he  probably 
Had  an  eve  when  he  determined  on  the  church. 
T«  satift^  cviiosifT  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  die- 
tani*flf6n«.&rf^«ssy.  The  parties  them- 
m»hn*  know  not  often,  at  the  mtUnt,  why  they 
uTf  nerlcrted,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The 
vM^lect  of  Yoantf  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his 
havinf  atuched  himselrto  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
mmI  to  his  having  preached  an  offensire  sermon 
at  St  James**.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hnndnd  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
ratnmage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whenever  any 
imt  immded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
f^i^rwas,  '*he  has  a  pension.**  All  the  light 
thi^wn  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
(hnn  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
penod  of  life  the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts'* 
•ahcited  preferment : 

•'Deunerjf  qf  8L  PsuTt,  /uly  8,  1758. 
"  Oood  Dr.  Young, 
**  1  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
hy  persons  in  power :  but  how  to  remedy  the 
omission  1  see  not.  No  encouragement  hath 
ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  na- 
ture to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like. 
lihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doin^  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement;  and  your  sentiments, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 
"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Tho.  Cant.** 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess  Dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  hare  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  his 
whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Thonsh  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics. 
He  was  always  the  lion  of  his  master  Milton, 
"  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
conduct,  if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  fl^nin,  with 
iwarence  be  it  spoken,  fwets  by  prorossion  do 
not  always  make  the  beil  clergymen.     If  the 


Author  of  the  *Nu4t  Thooglrts "  oaropoaed 
many  sermoos,  he  did  not  obli^  the  public  with 
many. 

B^des,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was 
fond  of  holding  himaelf  out  for  a  man  retired 
from  the  world  Bat  he  seemed  to  have  fors ot- 
ten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  **  oblitus 
meorum,**  contains  also  "  obliviscendus  et  illis.** 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage is  broken  aa  effectually,  when  one  eoes 
beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  ooes. 
1  o  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it 
only  appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes ;  in  life 
it  b  truiv  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world 
will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fast,  if 
not  Aster,  by  the  workL  '1  he  public  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress ;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  in- 
craasa  fondness. 

Young  seems  to  hare  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  be- 
ing neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull 
him  fom  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared 
himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  pa- 
lace for  the  reaidenca  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted 
his  suriy  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of 
the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,**  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  au- 
thority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  I'o- morrow 
I  vrill  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  1 
will  do  a  particular  thing?  Upon  inquiring  for 
his  houseaeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  buried 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  foreiirner, 
to  Comit  Haller,  Tschamer  says,  he  has  lately 
spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where 
the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  man- 
kind' can  desire.  **  Every  thin^  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by 
rule.  All  is  neat  without  art  He  is  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite.** 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
Tschamer's  was  a  fii-st  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity 
and  admintion,  and  a  visit  which  the  Author 
expected. 

Of  Eklward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding*s  rarson  Adams.  The  original  of  that 
famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable 
existence  by  translating  for  the  booksellers  from 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man^s  enemy.  Yet 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  worid  argues,  were  it  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts**  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  passage  pleased  him  he  appears  to 
have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passages 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labours 
of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  re- 
turned to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved, 
he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  seen, 
are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  be- 
yond their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut. 

What  thsuf  h  we  wada  in  wealth  or  toar  in  thma  * 
Eanb*t  hifhast  suiion  enda  io  Htr$  he  Wet ! 
And  dutt  n  dust  eondudee  her  neUeet  aong ! 


TOVMa; 


Tlie  Aotkor  of  tkesB  bMi  ic  not  witlmrat  hii  JSRe 


By  the  ^ood  senM  of  Ms  son,  it  <MmUuns  none 
of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  foolish  merit ;  which,  without  the  direo- 
lion  of  a  alone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  aooaer 
or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

M.  a. 

Optimi  Parentit 

Edtakdi  Youno,  LL.D. 

Hujus  Ecclette  recL 

El  KUubetha 

fam.  prasaob. 

Oonjufb  ejus  amantiMinDUi, 

Fin  et  graiiulmo  anlmo 

Hoc  marmor  posult 

F.Y. 

FiUiM  suparitea. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  "Nisht 
Thoughts*^  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  7  Yet,  what  marble 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  7 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
hare  been  able  to  collect  of  the  ^eat  Young. 
That  it  may  be  Ions  before  any  thing  like  what 
I  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  b 
the  sincere  wish  of, 

Dear  sir, 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 
Lincoln's  Inn, 
Sept.  1790. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
in  manuscript,  vou  know,  sir;  and,  thou^  I 
could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
it  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in 
spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendship :  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  afler  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
life  as  Young  took  oraers,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness 
of  calling  the  Author  of  <*The  Rambler**  my 
friend.  H.  C. 

Oxford,  Oct,  1782. 

Or  Young^s  poems  it  b  difficult  to  give  any 
general  character ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
RKUiner ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem* 
Uance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  long ;  and  at  different  tiroes  had 
different  modes  of  poetioal  excellence  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
times rugged;  his  style  b  sometimes  concate- 
nated, and  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
fusive, and  somerimos  concise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  noo- 
ment;  and  his  thoughts  appear  tne  effect  of 
chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operation  of  judgment 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  expe- 
rience improves,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
fiiults,  become  gradually  correct.  Hb  poem  on 
the  **  Last  Day,"  his  first  great  performance,  has 
an  equability  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards 
either  never  enaeavourd  or  never  attained. 
Many  paragraphs  are  auble,  and  fow  an  mean,  | 


yet  the  idiole  U  languid ;  the  plan  u  too  nmoh 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  loi 
weakens  the  seneral  conception  j  but  the  gntA 
reason  why  the  reader  b  disappomted  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  malLes  every  man  moie 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  hb  mind  a  g»> 
nerai  obscurity  of  sacred  horror^  that  oppreMfli 
distinction,  and  disdains  ezpressMm. 

Hb  story  of '*  Jane  Orey**  was  never  popolar* 
It  b  written  with  elegance  enoigh;  but  Jane  ii 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  ''UniTeraal  Passion**  b  indeed  aTerj 
great  performanee.  It  b  said  to  be  a  seriee  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  b  what  the  Author  in* 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  prodoctioD  of 
striking  dbtbhs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  hb 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
hispoints  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  oAen  selected  with  diocen* 
ment,  and  drawn  with  nicety ;  hb  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  his  reiections  often  just 
Hb  species  or  satire  b  between  those  of  EUimeo 
and  Juvenal;  and  he  has  the  gayetv  of  Hocnce 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers^  and  tne  nonditv 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  B(o 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surfkce  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  hb  poetry  is  eai* 
hausted  by  a  single  perusal ;  hb  conceits  plea« 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  hif 
"Paraphrase  on  Job**  maybe  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  un* 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  bv  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  eadly  acunit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts^  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malb^ 
nant  influence:  he  b  always  labouring  to  M 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  ins  "Night  Thoughts**  he  has  exhibited  a 
verv  wide  dbplay  of  original  i)oetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  evorr 
odour.  Thb  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  wfaien 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  riijone  hot 
with  disadvantage.  The  wihT  dtfiusion  of  Ike 
sentiments,  and  uie  digressive  sallies  ofimi|pni^ 
tion,  wouki  have  been  oomprsssed  and  restnuned 
bjr  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of 
thb  work  b  not  exactness,  but  copiousnesi^  pHP* 
ticular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded:  the  power  ii 
in  the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  b  a  wa^ 
nificenoe  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  pbatm- 
tmn,  the  magaifioenoe  of  vtast  extent  and  enifliMi 
diversity. 

Hb  last  poem  was  **  Resignation;''  in  whieh 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experimsBK 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  imd  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean**  or  hb  "Merchant**  It 
was  veij  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de* 
cayed  mculties.  There  is  Young  in  ev«r|r 
stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highesl 
vigour. 

Hb  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  CoBeo» 
tion,  I  had  forgouen,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  uoughts  hj^  remarking,  that  k$ 
seemed  to  have  one  &vounte  catastrophe,  as  Ui 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide;  a 
method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  n  pMl 
easily  rids  hb  scene  of  pOTMike  whom  M 


BfAUJET. 


Boi  to  keep  aUtc  In  "  Buaifii^  there  are  tlie 
grcatett  efauUitioiisof  imaeinalioQ ;  but  the  pride 
of  Busiris  is  such  m  no  other  awn  can  hare,  and 
the  whole  ia  too  remote  from  kaowa  life  to  raiae 
either  grief^  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "Re- 
▼enge**  aoproaches  modi  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices and  mannen,  and  therefore  keepa  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  staoe;  the  fiiat  deaiga  aeems  uug- 
Mttad  by  '^OOmOo:"  hat  tfaa  reflections,  the 
mddinta,  and  ihe  diction,  am  oriainaL  The 
moral  observations  are  ao  intnidiieecL  and  ao  ez- 
prcwed,  as  to  have  all  the  novaUy  that  can  be 
teqaired.  Of '^  The  Brodiers^  I  amy  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  erer  said  of  it 
l»y  the  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thoodM,  bat  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  (Imdaibser  with 
JPUature^  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would 
nare  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  Tcry  inge- 
nious, yery  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  hia  "Night 
Thoughts,'*  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  orbs,  floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the 
dkuter  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  juice  of  immortal 
life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable. 
In  "  The  Last  Day"  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the 


re-aaremUy  of  tha  atoaM  thai  eonpoae  the  bv- 
man  body,  at  the  ^Tnm^  of  Doom,"  by  the  col* 
lection  of  baM  into  a  awarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a 


Tha  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "her  aier^ 
ehanu  are  prinoak'*  Young  says  of  Tyre  in  hie 
"Merchant," 

Her  merehants  princes,  sad  each  ietk  s  tkrma^ 

Let  buriesoue  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  tne  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  fe- 
miliar ;  to  buy  the  alliance  St  Bntain,  "  Climes 
were  paid  down.**  Antithesis  is  his  favourite. 
"They  for  kindness  hate:"  and  "  because  ahe's 
right  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblanoe  to 
those  of  former  writers ;  he  picks  up  no  hemi- 
Btichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ;  he 
seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or 
diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  sugges- 
tions of  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  in- 
dustry; and  that  he  composed  with  great  labour 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he 
is  no  mpre  like  himself  in  his  different  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direc- 
tion but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  hia 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poeL 


MALLET. 


Of  Davio  Mallst,  having  no  written  memo- 
rial. I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
Bucn  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  clan,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the 
father,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rents, compdled  to  be  janitor  of  the  high  school 
at  Edinburgh :  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted 
the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune ;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  ciducate  his  sons, 
Malloch  was  recommended  ;  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish 
trevels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where 
by  the  influence  of  the  fiiinily  ir  which  he  re- 
Mdad,  he  na^orally  gained  aomisaion  to  many 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  highest  cha- 
racter, to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace 
the  series.  His  first  production  was  "  William 
and  Margaret  ;"'^  of  which  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  en- 
vied the  reputation  ;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  **  The  Ex- 
cursion ,"(17SS,)  a  desultory  and  capricious  view 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  descnbe.  It  is  not 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit  Many  of  his  images  are 
striking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant. 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  uom 
Thomson,  whose  "  Seasons"  were  then  in  their 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thomson's 
beauties  and  his  taults. 

His  poem  on  "Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  was 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which 
he  either  did  not  underatand,  or  wilUngly  misre- 
presented ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  improve- 
ment, or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  which 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  Iwfore  he  en- 

*  Mallet**  "William  and  Margaret*'  waa  printed  in 
Aaron  Hill's  '*  Plain  Dealer/'  No.  38,  July  24,  17M. 
In  iu  origlDal  state  It  wan  very  dlilMeu  ftom  what  It  is 
in  the  last  adkhm  of  Us  works. 


MALLET. 


Srtfted  it  into  a  regular  poem.  ThM  is  in  this 
piece  more  pertness  than  wit,  and  more  confi- 
dence than  linowiedcre.  The  venificetion  is  to- 
lerable, nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  "Eurydice/'  acted  at 
Drury-lane,  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  beard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  Aaron  Hill,  neitner  of  wluch  can  be  much 
commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tonffue  from  his  native 
pronanciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished 
as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  oisencumber  him- 
self from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mai- 
loch,  to  English  Mallet^  without  any  imaginable 
reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can 
discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
ariy,  published  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  but  con- 
«ealea  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  "  Essav  on  Man,"  which  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  secmg  the  utter  inability 
of  the'author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  the  subjoct,  hod  tossed  it 
away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
tlie  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared ( 1 75U)  for  the  press.  Mallet  was  employed 
to  pretix  a  life,  whicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
gance, perhaps  with  some  affectation ;  but  with 
so  much  more  knowledjje  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that  wlien  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
might  perhaps  fortret  that  Marlborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
the  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
associated  in  the  coinposilion  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,"  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at 
Cliefden,  in  1740;  it  was  ailerwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
sta^e  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 
rick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
him  know,  thai  m  the  serit^s  of  great  men  amckly 
to  be  exhibite<l,  he  should  find  a  niche  lor  the 
hero  of  the  theatre.  Qarrick  professed  to  won- 
der by  what  artitice  he  could  be  introduced ;  but 
Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  deicterous  anti- 
cipation, he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"  Sir.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "have  you  lefl  off  to  write  for  the 
stage  7"  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
it ;  and  "Alfred"  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  shows,  with  strong  conviction, 


how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  poethomooi 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  ahoald  be  delivered  to  posterity ; 
and  the  papers  stipDosed  to  contain  the  neceesaij 
information  were  aelivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  trane- 
fcrrcd  with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  in  some  of  his  eii^ncios  pntthem  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  rejecU 
ed,  I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  d^* 
volved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pnl^ 
lished  "Mustapha,"  with  a  prcUogiie  by  Thom- 
son, not  meailk,  hut  far  inferior  to  that  which  he 
received  from  Mallet  for  "Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  wliich  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drur)'-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  "  Tlie  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  At' 
ter  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "Amyntor 
and  Theodora,"  (1747,)  a  long  stonr  in  blaidK 
verse  ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  uapted  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  ho  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and 
it  Is  now  lost  in  forgctfulncss. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  hie 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulitnoe 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  actp 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillinglv  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  ciandesUndy  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  celled 
"The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  en^ 
ployed  Mallet  (1748)  as  the  executioner  of  hi« 
vengeance.  Mallet  nad  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewaided^ 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  iMsrpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimeci  by  the  wilL    The 

auestion  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when 
ley  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refusftd  to  yield 
to  the  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  the 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  "Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drury-lane ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in 
1 763 ;  m  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  tbo  port  of 
London. 
In  the  begmning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  Mc 
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tioo  was  flampeimtad  by  ill  fdeeeti,  he  wu  «id- 
pbTewi  to  turn  the  pablk  veDf^fluiee  upon  Bjrng, 
ana  wrote  a  letter  of  accasatMn  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  '^  Plam  Man.**  The  paper  waa  with 
mat  induatrj  drculated  and  dispersed ;  and  he, 
for  his  seasonable  intenrention,  had  a  consaderap 
Ue  pension  bestowed  opoahimy  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  hb  Ufe  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while^  findins  his 
health  declining^  he  retnmed  ahme  to  En|^d, 
and  died  in  Ajml,  1766. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wifo 
had  several  childrea.  One  daosnter,  who  mar- 
ried an  Italian  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "Almida,*^  which  was  acted  at 
Dtnry-Iane.  His  seeood  wife  was  the  daughter 
ef  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable 
fortune^  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  herown 


His  statun  waa  diminntivey  bolhe  was  regi^ 


laily  formed ;  his  aypeamca,  till  btf  gnw  mi^ 
pulent,  was  agreeable^  and  he  sufiered  il  to  waof 
no  recoomiendation  that  dress  coold  give  it. 
His  oooTersation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The 
rest  of  las  character  may,  without  ininiy  to  his 
memoiy,  sink  mto  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  hi^h 
dass^  There  is  no  species  ef  composition  m 
which  he  was  eminent  His  dramas  had  their 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  fersotlen;  hisblaak 
yerse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson* 
His  "  Life  ef  Bacon"  ia  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  Bacon's  voluuiea,  bat  ia  no  loncer  mentioned 
His  works  are  socfa  as  a  writer,  onstling  in  the 
woridy  showing  himsdf  in  public,  and  emeiying 
oeeasMmally,  nom  time  to  time,  into  nAce, 
mi^^  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ;  but 
which,  conveying  tittle  mformation,  and  fivittg 
no  great  pleasme,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topicsdF< 
ve»rtion,  and  otfcSr  kodea  ef  amusoSi^ 
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Mask  Aebhsidi  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1781,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
fedier  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  presbjrterian 
sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Maiy  Lumsden. 
He  reoeiYed  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar>8ehool  of  Newcastle;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilsoo,  who  kept  a 
privato  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eiffhteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  mi^t  i|ualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
ploy in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes ;  be  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  diflferent  purpose,  he 
justly  thou^t  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I 
know  not  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
giiises  from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plunderini^  wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
^ndents  who  have  very  early  stored  then*  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  iroa|B;es.  Many  of  his 
nerformances  were  produced  m  his  youth ;  and 
nis  greatest  work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Doosley, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copy  was  oflfered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds^  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately, 
ha  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 


into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  cf 
fer ;  for  '^  this  was  no  everv-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  m  pursuit  of  me* 
dical  knowledffs;  and  three  years  afterwaido 
(May  16, 1744)  oeieame  doctor ofphysicj^ having, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Universi- 
ties, published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  "The  Original  and 
Growth  of  the  Human  Fcstus  ;''^  in  wmch  he  is 
said  to  have  departed,  with  sreat  judgment,  from 
the  opinion  then  establisheo,  andTto  have  deliver- 
ed that  which  has  been  sines  confirmed  and  re- 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected vrith  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  ftiend  to 
any  thin^  established.  He  adopted  Shaftes- 
bury's foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson : 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  discussion  oP 
this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.    If 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
spch  ridiciile  be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
dded  by  the  application  of  truth,  as  me  test  of 
ridicule.    Two  men  fbaring,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fencied   danger,  will  be  for  a  while 
eoually  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences- 
01  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludi- 
crous representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided 
whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous  ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  are  not  therefbrs  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  moa^  he  diod 
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before  he  bad  finiihed  it,  he  omitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occasion  to  Warburton*s  ob- 
jections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ley- 
den,  (1745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes :  and  was 
iinpellod,  by  his  ra^  of  patriotism,  to  write  a 
▼ery  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he 
stigmatiies,  under  tne  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be- 
trayer of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first 
commenced  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  Stonriiottse  then  practised,  with  such  repu- 
tation and  success,  that  a  Btranver  was  not  likely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the 
contest  a  while  ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  damours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampstead, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  Mmself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  (^accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  bat  was 
still  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician  ;  aiid  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  engences 
out  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  ot  practice,  or 
eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune  • 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence ;  they  that  reject  nim  know  not  his 
deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world 
for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  "  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
his  own  success :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
all  the  common  methods ;  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at 
Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  ana  ob- 
servations: he  became  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital;  he  read  tne  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures in  Anatomy;  but  began  to  ffive,  for  the 
Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of  me  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eageriy  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  litcratuijB. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was 
considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latinity  ;  which  entitled  hmi  to  the  same  height 
of  place  amonff  the  sdiolars  as  he  poeseased  ms 
fore  among  me  wits;  and  he  mieht  perhaps 
have  risen  to  a  greater  elevation  m  character, 
but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
a  putrid  fever,  June  23, 1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didectie 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  <*  The  PhMi- 
sures  of  Imagination ;"  a  poformanoe  wUeh, 
published  as  it  was,  at  the  uge  of  twenty-three, 
raised  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great 
fehcity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude 
of  acquisitions,  of  a  yoong  mind  storea  with 
images,  and  much  exercise  in  combining  a»d 
comparing  them. 
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With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of 
the  author  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 
light. The  oily  difficulty  is  in  the  cnoice  of  ex- 
amples and  illustrations ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  in 
sucn  exuberance  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
point  betweei  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificiilly  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
rence, so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  the  general  desisn. 

His  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden  like 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  *'  veil  of  light  j"  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superflmty  of  dress. 
Pars  minima  est  ipsa  pudla  suL  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diflfusion, 
sometimes  amaxed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  aller  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fimrica- 
tion  of  liis  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
oUier  writer  of  blank  verse ;  his  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  long  conti- 
nued, and  the  full  close  does  no  trecur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  a^, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  is  remem- 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  aflbrds 
from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  with  the 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
sucn  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  apon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  alL 
BlanK  verse  will^  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  m  narration  tiresome. 

His  dictkm  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commend^  as  having  fewer  artifices  of 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blanic 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phraseiLor 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  'The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
"  he  views  the  Gang;es  fh)m  Alpine  heights  :** 
that  is,  from  mountams  like  the  Alps.  And  tne 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blsnk 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
"Planets  absolct  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  hefbn  he  had  completed  his  de- 
si|;n.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  ths 
additions  which  he  had  madcy  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collec-tion.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffiision ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  "The  Tale  of  Solon*'  is  too  long. 

One  mat  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  pniperlv 


graixl  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.    The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  ^hich  is  the  natund  oon* 
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•aipieiioe  of  the  appetitei  and  pofven  aht  k 
invested  with,  it  eeueelT  onee  hinted  tfavoogli- 
out  the  poem.    Thb  deficienejr  iejunplj  eop- 


plied  hv'  the  masterly  peneil  of  I>r. 
who,  like  a  good  pliiIoaopher»  haa 


invineidj 
proved  the  immofftalitj  of  man.  both  fixMn  tM 
grandeur  of  hia  eoneeptiont,  and  the  meanneai 
and  miaerj  of  hia  state :  ior  thia  reaaon,  a  Htm 
paasages  are  selected  from  the  'Nig^it  Thought^' 
which,  with  thoae  of  Akenside^  aeem  to  nrm  a 
complete  view  of  the  powen^  sitnacion,  and  end 
of  man.** — 'Eierdses  for  Imprarement  in  Elo- 
cution,'p.  68. 

Hb  (Aher  poeroa  are  now  to  be  considered ; 
but  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  faimaelf 
so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  thb 
ease  imd  airiness  of  the  u^iter  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill-ihted  hand  upon  hia  harp^  his 
fcrmerpowera  aeem  to  desert  him;  ha  baa  no 
longer  his  luzuriance  of  azpressioB,  nor  variety  I 


oftmagea.  His  thoughts  aitnoid,  and  hia  wwda 
inelegant.  Yet  aochwaa  hia  love  of  lyrics,  that, 
having  written  with  ^reat  vigour  and  poignancy 
hia  ^Epistle  to  Cuno^**  he  translbnned  it  after- 
wards into  an  ode  disgraeeful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  hia  odea  nothing  fiivourable  can  be  nid : 
tfaa  aentimentB  commonly  want  fbree^  nature,  oi 
novelty;  the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-oonatructed  and  unplea* 
aant,  and  the  rfaymea  diasonant,  or  unskilndly 
dispaaed;  too  distant  frxan  eaoi  other,  or  ar» 
raiwed  with  too  little  regard  to  established  use, 
andtherefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  eompoailion  haa  not  time  to  grow  fiunihar 
with  an  innovation. 

To  ejMmine  such  compositioos  ain|hr  cannot 
beiequifed;  they  have  doubtless  bngnter  and 
darker  parte;  but  when  thev  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  fbrtner  labour  may  be 
sparad;  for  to  whmt  use  can  the  work  be  eriti- 
oaed  tbu  wiU  not  be  read  7 


GRAY. 


Thomas  GmaT,  taa  son  of  Mr,  Philip  Ghrav^  a 
acrivener  of  London,  waa  bom  in  ComhiU, 
November  S6th,  1716.  Hia  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  asaiatant 
to  Dr.  George^  and  when  he  left  school,  in  ITM^ 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterfaouae  in  Cambridge. 

The  tranrition  from  the  aehool  to  the  ooUege 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  whiSi 
thsy  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Ghray  aeems  to  have  been  very 
little  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  waa  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
common  law.  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendi^p 
ne  haid  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  tmvel 
with  him  aa  hia  coinpanion.  They  wandored 
through  Francd  into  Italy j  and  Grajr's  **  Li- 
ters'* contain  a  very  pleaaing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendahipe 
are  easily  dissolved:  at  Florence  they  quar- 
relled, and  parted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  ttie 
world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whoae  conacioua- 
ness  of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
pliances of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
aasociation  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctOioua  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  refuae  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  waa  the  quairel;  and  the  rent 
of  their  travels  waa  doubtless  more  unpleaaant 
to  them  both.  Ghray  continued  hia  Journey  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  hb  own  little  fiitiBM^  with 
only  an  oocaabnal  jsfvaat. 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741, 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his 
fiither,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  of 
money  upon  a  new  boose,  so  much  lessened  his 
fortune,  mat  Gray  thought  himaelf  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of 
civillaw,  and  where,  without  likinr  the  place  or 
ita  inhabitanta^  or  professing  to  iDce  them,  he 
paased,  except  a  diort  residence  at  London,  the 
reat  of  hb  lifb. 

About  thb  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West, 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  firiend  on 
whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and 
who  deaerved  hb  esteem  by  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  hb  leUers,  and  in  the  "Ode  to 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  aa  wdl 
as  by  the  sinoerit]r  with  whidi,  when  Glray  aent 
him  part  of  "  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  had 
just  oegun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probablv 
mtercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which 
the  ju(^;ment  or  every  reader  will  oonfiim.  It 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that 
"  Agrippina''  was  never  finishedT 

In  thb  year  (1742)  Ghray  aeems  to  have 
api^ed himself  seriously  topoetry;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  "Ode  to  SprinF,**  hb 
"Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  hb  "Ode  to  Adver- 
sity."  He  be^an  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Pnncipib  CogitandL" 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Maaon,  that  hb  first  ambition  was  to  have  ex* 
celled  in  Latin  poetry:  perhaps  it  were  reajron- 
able  to  wish  that  he  nad  prosecuted  hb  design ; 
fbr,  tlu>uf h  there  b  at  present  some  embarrass- 
ment in  nb  phnae,  and  some  harshness  in  hb 
lyric  mimbtfiL  hb  copiousness  of  language  b 
audi  aa  very  few  possess ;  and  hb  Knee,  even 
whan  impeneet,  discover  a  writer  whom  prae* 
tioa  wouM  have  made  skiUU. 


GRAY. 


tw 


fie  DOW  lived  on  at  Peteifaome^  rerr  little 
Kolicitous  whmt  others  did  or  thought,  and  culti- 
vated his  mind  and  enlaiged  his  views  without 
any  other  purpoie  than  of  improving  and  annis- 
ing  himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 
feUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  com- 
panion who  was  afterwaids  to  I&  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  hhn  a 
seal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  nn 
the  coldness  of  a  critic 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
the  "Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;"  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempteci  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
portance, on  "  (Government  and  Education,"  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
"E!legy  in  the  Churchyard,"  which,  finding  its 
way  into  a  magazine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this 
time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
"A  Ijong  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's 
character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  boughL 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
bv  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous. 
This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
presented to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among 
whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends ;  and,  finding 
his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  HalL 

In  1757  he  published  "The  Progress  of  Poe* 
trvj"  and  "The  Bard,"  two  compositions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
togaxe  in  mute  amazemenL  Some  that  tried 
them  confessed  their  inabilitv  to  understand 
them,  though  Warburton  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Oarrick  wrote  a  few  b'nes  in  their  praise.  Some 
hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
nedect ;  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  hicfa,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Cibber^  he  had  die  honour  of  re- 
fusing the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridffe  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum, 
where  he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and 
transcribing ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion" 
ana  "Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyric  perlbnn- 
ances  were  ridiculed  with  mudi  contempt  and 
much  ingenuity. 

When  the  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "cockered 
and  spirited  up,"  till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute^ 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  thaplaca  was 
given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  Ji 
Lowther. 


His  eoDstitution  was  weak,  and^  believing  that 
hii  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into 
Seotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  bis 
comprdiension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  sjt,  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of^  past  events. 
Ho  natiirally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie^  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at 
Aberdeen  ofilered  him  the  deme  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  bavin?  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridffe,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formeriy  solicited  in  vain  was  at 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  a|^n  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  his 
death ;  always  desigmng  lectures,  but  never  kj^ 
peering  reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neffleet  of 
duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reiformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 
111  health  made  another  journey  necessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment :  but  it  is  by  study- 
ing at  home  that  we  must  oDtsin  the  ability  of 
travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks^  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr* 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  bdievo  it 
true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  eoually  acquainted  with  the 
elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  know 
every  branch  of'^  history,  both  natural  and  oiril; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiqoarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  or  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amnsements:  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  aicmtao- 
ture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fond  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been 
equally  instmcting  and  entertaining :  but  ho  was 
also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affisctation  in  deficacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  eon- 
tempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  othen  cUefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  be  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  tboi^ 
without  birtL  or  fortune^  or  station,  his  damn 
was  to  bo  looked  opon  as  a  private  independont 
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Endeman,  who  read  for  bit  amowmait  P«^ 
pt  it  may  be  laidyWhat  ngnifies  ■oimidi 
knowledffe,  when  it  produced  lo  little?  b  h 
worth  taking  so  mnch  paina  to  leave  no  meiiM^ 
rialabutafew  poemiT  Bat  let  it  be  oooaidered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently 
employed ;  to  nimself  certainly  beneficially.  His 
time  passed  agreeabl][ :  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science ;  his  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  Ihe  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  Qod  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  skill  in 
soology.  He  has  remarked  that  Gray's  effemi- 
nacy was  affected  most  "before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please ;»»  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  bdieve  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  roe  from  the  slight 
inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  unoer- 
taking  has  engaged  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
large  grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited, 
and  his  judgment  cultivated ;  tnat  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  skepticism  and 
infidelity.  His  snort  account  of  Shaftesbury  I 
will  insert. 

"  You  say  you  caimot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly, 
he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  orone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly, 
ho  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always 
to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  you  have 
any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ;  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a  new  road 
has  iiecome  an  old  one.*' 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eager  of  money  ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that 
he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  no- 
tion not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certam  times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a 
fantastic  fopi>ery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  wuahes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  "  On  Spring"  has  somethmg  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought;  but  the 
language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have 


nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  ariten  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  sabstan- 
tivea  the  termination  of  participles ;  aoch  as  the 
euUwred  plain,  the  iaiaUd  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the 
kowUd  Spring.  The  inorality  is  natural,  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  **On  the  Cat"  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanzs.  '*the  azure 
flowers  that  blow"  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  is 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
vi<dence  both  to  langua^  and  sense  •  but  there 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done ;  for  of 
the  two  lines. 

What  fbnala  heart  can  caM  dsapiM .' 
What  cat  *■  avcrae  lu  fiiih  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  sixth  stanza  con- 
tains a  melancholv  truth,  that  **a  favourite  has 
no  friend ;"  but  tne  last  ends  in  a  pointed  sen- 
tence of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  what  glU- 
tered  had  been  goli^  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water ,  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less 
have  been  dniwned. 

The  **Piospect  of  Eton  College"  suggests 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not 
equally  think  and  feeL  His  supplication  to  father 
Ijiames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses 
the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  or  knowing  than  himself. 
His  epithet  "buxom  health"  is  not  elegant ;  he 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought 
his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use;  finding  in  Dryden  ** honey 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehension,  by 
making  "gales"  to  be  "redolent  of  joy  ana 
youth." 

Of  the  "Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  was  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratum  cjuse  re^is  An- 
tium ;"  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  ori^nal  by 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  won* 
derfid  "Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance 
or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
are  willing  to  be  pissed,  and  therefore  would 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  firsi  stanza  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  of  "spreading  sound  and  nmning  wa- 
ter." A  "stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed; 
but  where  does  "  music,"  however  "  smooth  and 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  "  verdant  vales, 
roll  down  the  steep  amain,"  so  as  that  "  rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar?"  If 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  said 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars'  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  schoolboy  to  his 
common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objiected,  that 


r*  Milr  usumUMTto  raal  lift.    Malii^ 


"  velrit  gnm  "  hu  MmsthingoTcanL  Ancpi- 
th«t  or  MMipbor  dmrn  from  Nature  enirabl?; 
Alt;  ta  mttnat  or  metaphcHr  dniini  froia  AtI 


degndei  Natare.  Gray  ii  too  fond  of  word; 
irlntrarily  aompoandfld.  "  Manj-twinkling  *' 
WM  formerly  censured  us  not  analogioU;  we 
may  aay  "  nunf-BpoUed,"  but  scarcely  "many. 
ipMCmB,"  Thii  itanu,  however,  has  lorai^. 
thintr  pTeasing. 

Of  Uia  Hicond  ternary  of  rtaniaa,  the  fi™t  en- 
deatoura  to  tell  eomething,  and  voold  have  told 
it,  had  it  not  been  croraed  bj  Hyperion:  thr 
•econd  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pr^- 
Talenee  of  poetiy;  but  1  un  afraid  that  the  ooii- 
cluiion  will  not  arise  from  the  premisea.  Tli" 
caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 


together  ia  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  tbat  I  cin 
foniive  him  who  reaolrea  to  think  it  tnie. 

The  third  sunia  souadi  big  with  "  Delphi," 
and  "Ege«n,"  ind  "Ilissus,"  and  "Meander." 
and  with  "  hallowsd  fountains,"  and  "  solemn 
sound  ;"  but  in  ill  Ony'i  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbroas  splendour  which  we  wish  away, 
Hii  ponlion  is  at  last  false  ;  in  the  time  of  Danti' 
and  Petrarch,  fii>m  whom  we  dorive  nur  fiigi 
school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  "  tyranl 
power ;"  and  "  coward  vice ;"  nor  was  our  slato 
much  better  when  we  fint  borrowed  the  Italian 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  myth.)- 
logical  birth  of  Shakapeare.  Whet  is  tajd  ..f 
that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  saiil 
happily:  the  real  cffeela  of  this  poetical  pow-T 
■re  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery'. 
Where  truth  is  suflicjent  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction 
is  wone  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debasr^ 
tSe  flcnuine. 

His  sccotinl  of  Milton's  hlindneas,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  tin 
poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  ia  poeti- 
cally true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  etr  of 
Dtyden,  with  his  (»•  tvuTttn,  has  nothing  in  It 
peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  whidi  any  other  tidrr 
may  bo  placed. 

"The  Baid"  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  h>-, 
u  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  prophecy  of  Nereos.  Algarotil 
thinks  it  supenor  to  its  (,rijrinal ;  and,  if  prefe- 
rence depends  only  on  the  liuaj^ery  and  anima- 
tion of  the  two  poems,  Ills  judgment  Is  right. — 
There  is  in  "  The  Bsrd  "  more  force,  mon: 
thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  le?" 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappili 
produced  st  a  »ron((timB.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
race was  to  the  Romans  credible  ;  butitarevi*o 
disiustn  us  with  spparenl  and  unconquerabii 
falsehood.     Inert  Jviu4  odL 

To  select  a  linjular  event,  and  swell  it  to  t 
triant'4  hulk  bv  fabulous  appi>ndases  of  spectrr- 
and  predictions,  has  little  iTilIiculty  ;  forke  thnt 
forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  luai 
vdlous.     And  it  has  littte  use  ;  wo  are  affect" 


not  see  that  "The  Bard"  promotes  any  truth, 
moral  or  political. 

His  staoTaa  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodea 
the  od«  ia  ftnishod  before  the  oar  has  leaiised  it 


amamrn,*! 


that  b 

lilhntsv 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliteratians, 
nun,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below 
the  grandeur  of^  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sub* 

In  the  eecond  stsnia  the  Bard  is  well  desciib- 
ad  ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
-bsolete  mytholoay.  When  we  are  told  that 
Cadffallo  husli'a  (he  slotroy  main,"  and  that 
Modred  made  huge  Plinlinunon  bow  hia  cload- 
topp'd  head,"  ittention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  Mar^ 
waa  heard  with  scom. 

Tho  iDcaeinf  of  the  wiaAnf  tttet  be  bonowad, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Barda :  but  Ihor 
teiture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  woik 
of  female  powers,  aa  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  life  is  another  mythology.  Theft  ii 
always  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  a( 
slinghtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageotu  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^"  pei^ 
haps  with  no  great  propriety  ;  for  it  ia  by  (.lusa 
ing  the  ws^  with  the  tsarii  that  men  weave  Aa 
VI A  or  piece ;  and  the  Gist  hne  was  dsaiiy  booght 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  correspondent, 
"  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough."*  3» 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  sUnia  of  the  second  ternary  is  IMH^ 
mended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  pv^ 
sonilication  is  indistinct.  7Wril  and  Hannp 
are  not  alike  ;  and  their  features,  to  make  OM 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discrinuoatad. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stania,  how  "  towsn 
are  fed."  But  I  vrill  no  longer  look  for  pMtiea- 
lar  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  od* 
might  have  beeo  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example  1  but  suicide  is  alwajstobehad, 
without  eipense  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  ghttaiing  atlUMl 
lations  of  ungraceful  ornament* ;  they  M>9u^ 


nity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  01 

and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  ta  too 

little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature-t 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beanties,  would  ben'n- 
just;  a  man  like  him,  oTgreat  leaning  and  gnat 
industry,  could  not  but  ^oduee  something  valu- 
able. When  he  pleases  lean,  it  can  only  be  Mid 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poeb^ 


language  of  other  poeta. 


^«Sht» 


U  'f  and  vrrn  ntmgk  SwwonJ* 

Drvri^'a  Ottaittab 
d  ID  aiwn,ihu  Ormj  ■•osvwmls 
ii  ihlBfiof  kaooiv :»  aadsUi^  & 


LTTTBLTON. 

In  Um  chi£raeCir  of  bu  Elegy  I  rooiee  to  con- 1  mento  to  which  erery  hMom  retnnu  tn  echo.—* 


cor  with  tho  oommon  reader ;  for  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  reeden.  ancormpted  with  literary 
preiudicee.  after  all  tne  refinements  of  subtle^ 
ana  the  dogmatiam  of  learning,  muat  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honoura.  The 
*' Churchyaid  *^  aboonda  with  images  which 
find  a  minor  in  eveiy  mind,  and  with  senti- 


The  four  stanaaa,  beg^nnmg  **  Tet  even  these 
bones,**  are  to  me  original :  I  have  Defer  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that  reads 
them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always 
kUt  them.  Had  Ghmy  written  often  thus,  it  had 
been  vain  to  blame,  and  usdeas  to  praise  hun. 


LYTTELTON. 


GioBOB  Ltttbltom^  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
LyttelUm,  of  Hagley,  m  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  reconmiended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  pid>lic  in  a  poem 
on  '*  Blenheim.** 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
|>rose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,**  and  his  *'  Per- 
sian Letters,**  were  both  written  when  be  was 
veiy  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  o^  a  young 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  m 
shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  fi>r  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  lie 
enters  the  world,  and  always  sufiers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

Ue  stayed  not  lonff  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
beffan  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
When  he  retumeid,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  himself  amonf 
the  most  eaffer  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wa£ 
pole,  though  nis  fatner,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  adnuralty)  always  voted  with  the  court 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed  the  stand- 
ing army ;  he  opposed  die  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  the  KW  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  oy  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  efibrt  was  made 
bv  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  minis- 
tiy.  Mr.  Lyttekon  became  his  secretary,  and 
was^  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection or  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under-secretaiy  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retainea  his  kindness,  and 
was  ame  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  eouted  his  &vonr  by  an  apologetioal 


poem,  called  "  The  Trial  of  Selim  ;**  for  whidi 
ne  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  com- 
mon, raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  op- 
position ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against 
the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  hhn  the  reproaches  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust 
and  licentious.  ,Lyttelton  supported  his  friend ; 
and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  he 
received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescne  of  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  hi^est  degree  of  connubial 
felici^:  but  human  pleasures  are  short:  she 
died  m  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  per- 

Eetual  solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  while, 
e  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  by  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Rooert 
Ridi ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessftd. 

At  lenffth,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
amonf  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  Uie  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  jnve* 
nile  confidence,  with  the  help  or  corrupt  con- 
versation, entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the 
^reat  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended 
in  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true ; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  by  ''Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St  Paul  ;**  a  treatise  to  whidh  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an- 
swer. This  book  his  father  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"  1  have  read  your  relieious  treatise  with  in- 
finite pleafon  and  satiMictMB,    The  style  it 


LYTTELTON. 


ine  and  detr,  the  trnimanta  dose,  eogent,  and 
irresistible.  May  the  King  of  kinss,  whose 
l^lohous  cause  yoa  have  so  well  derended,  re- 
ward your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
whidi  I  don't  douot  he  will  bountifully  oestow 
upon  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
giorifyine  Ghxi,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  givmg  me  so  good  a  son. 
**  Tour  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Ltttelton." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  fatner,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of 
|[reat  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advandn^  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment ;  and  aceordmgly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  coflerer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  fi;reat  office  of 
chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
percdved  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
haps rather  with  too  much  afilectation  of  dciikht, 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
coned  ved  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
espoused  his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  wap 
iiis  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ground ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
'*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  oflen  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  thdr 
conversation;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
too  oflen  part  without  any  condusion.  He  hsis 
copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  "Critical  Review- 
ers:" and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  grati- 
tude, returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
knowledgments which  can  never  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paid  dther  for  flattery  or  for 
justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  war  made 
the  dijBsolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable,  Sir 
.  George  Lyttelton,  losing  witn  the  rest  his  em- 
ployment, was  recompensed  with  a  peerage ; 
and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  tne  House 
of  Lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  ''History 
of  Henry  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  SMirches 
and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
lished with  such  anxiety  as  vemity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  renuurkable. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or 
five  times.    The  bookaellen  paid  for  <he  first 


impression ;  bat  the  chii^ges  and  repeated  opa»- 
tions  of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  editkmof  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  condusioo 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  aa 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  master 
of  the  eecret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  beeete 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  **  Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  worid.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printei^ 
he  probably  gpave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  the  indigenL 

When  time  brooeht  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Rdd  was  duier  dead  or  discarded  |  and 
the  superintendence  of  tjrpogmphy  and  pime> 
tuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  « 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  ol 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  someUiing  uncommon  was  at  laat 
done ;  for  to  the  Doctors  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pam. 

But  to  poHtics  and  meratnre  there  must  be  aa 
end.  Lord  Lyttdton  had  never  the  appearanoo 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  hedthy  man ;  he  haa  a  dan- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face;  Imi 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affect- 
mg  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  bj 
his  physidan,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  mord  character. 

"On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  hia 
Lordship*s  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
darmed  us,  put  on  a  fatd  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  bebeved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra^ 
ther  than  pdn ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently mucn  fluttered,  his  mental  fiusulties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  wnether 
the  conse(^uence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowelsi 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ^ 
ent  kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  suffidently. 

"Though  his  Lordship  willed  hia  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  mi|[eiing:  he  waited  fer 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  'It  is  a  foUy,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- ' 
lon^li^^*  yet  he  was  eadly  permaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thn 


lyuimr 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"  On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  fbrenooo, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  add  he  fdt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  knv  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  'DocttMV  >dd  bi^ 
'yon shall  be  my  confessor:  when  I  ftnt  tetool 


LTTTELTON. 


k  the  Irorid,  I  bid  friends  who  eodeaTOured  to 
■hake  my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  saw 
difficolties  which  staggered  me ;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  ooonction.  The  eridences  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  stodied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  fiim  and  penuaded  beherer  <i 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  nile 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  mv  future 
hopes.  I  hare  erred  and  sinned ;  but  nave  re- 
pented, and  nerer  indnlsed  any  vicious  habit 
in  politics,  and  public  life,  I  have  made  poblie 
good  the  rule  or  my  conduct  I  never  gave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  ths  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavour* 
ed,  in  private  life,  to  do  ail  the  gjood  in  my  power, 
and  never  fbr  a  moment  could  mduloe  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upon  anjr  person  whatsoever.' 

''At  another  time  he  sua,  'I  must  leave  rov 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  befi>re  this  ill- 
nesij  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
solicitnde  about  any  thme.' 

''On  ike  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  sud,  'i  shall  die ;  out  it  will 
tet  be  your  &ult'  Wboi  Lord  and  Lady  Va- 
Intia  came  to  see  his  Loidihm.  he  gave  them 
his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  *Be  good,  be 
virtuous,  my  Lord;  ]ron  must  come  to  thisL' 
Thus  he  oontinued  fi^^ing  his  dying  benedicti<m 
to  all  around  him.  Uto  Monday  morning  a  lu* 
cid  interval  gave  MMI  small  hopes,  bat  these 
▼aniihed  in  the  efening;  and  he  eontimied 


dying,  but  with  very  little  voaosiDest,  tS  Toe»- 
day  morning,  August  8S,  when  between  sevenr 
and  eight  o'clock  he  ej^ired,  almost  vrithout 
a  SToan." 

His  Lordship  was  baaed  at  Hagley ;  and  the 
following  inscription  is  cot  on  the  side  of  his 
Lady's  monument : 

This  amdoni*d  tiaiM  wsspiacsd  htn 
Bt  tha  psnieular  desire  and  earpreM 
Directiona  of  the  Right  Hooooreble 

Ocoaex  Loan  Ltttcltoit, 
Who  died  Augusts,  177t,  aged  •«. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a 
man  of  litemture  and  judgment,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  nothinj^ 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  hur 
"  Proffress  of  Love,"  it  is  suflkient  blame  to 
SBv  that  it  is  pastoraL  His  blank  verse  in 
"Blenheim''  has  neither  mudi  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  little  perfonnancei^  whether 
songs  or  epi^irams.  are  sometimes  sprijgfatly,  and 
sometimes  insipid.  His  epistolaiy  pieces  have 
a  smooth  equabilitr,  which  cannot  much  tire^ 
because  diey  are  snort,  butwluch  seldom  ele- 
vates or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ou^ 
to  be  eicepted  his  **  Advice  to  Behnda,"  which, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  was 
very  youngs  contains  nrach  truth  and  mudi  pru- 
denceu  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  ezprened, 
and  shows  a  mind  attentive  to  lifcL  and  a  power 
of  poetry  which  cultivatioa  mi^t  nave  raised  t» 
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Father  Pavl,  whose  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monastic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born 
at  Venice^  August  1^  1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandise,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  at 
his  death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for, 
but  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  piety  was 
Hkely  to  bring  the  blessinc  of  Providence  upon 
them,  and  whose  wise  conduct  supplied  the  want 
of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother 
master  of  a  celebrated  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  placed  bjr  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
but  cultivated  bis  abilities^  naturally  of  the  first 
rate,  with  unwearied  application.  He  was  bom 
for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
and  gayety,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he 
could  repeat  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progress 
in  literature:  at  thirteen,  havmg  made  himself 
master  of  school-learning,  he  turned  his  studies 
to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  thou^ 
a  celebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
himself  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
his  scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
him,  to  enirage  in  the  same  profession,  thourii  his 
uncle  and  his  mother  represented  to  him  the  hard- 
ships and  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  great  zeal  against  it  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th 
year,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons  very  improper 
for  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
such  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tem- 
per, that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn 
public  profession  in  1 572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  ^il!  him,) 
being  then  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguiriied 
himself  so  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
genius  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  coosent 
of  tus  supenors  to  retain  lum  at  his  coarCj  and 
not  only  made  him  public  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper,  nuitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  beinff  then 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  (jhaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy, the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 
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parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  itvidf : 
for  his  application  was  unintermitted^  hie  head 
dear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memoiy 
retentive. 

Beihg  made  a  priest  at  twen^r-two^  he  was  dia- 
tinguished  by  the  illustrious  (JarAnal  Huiwau 
witti  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  hioL^iB 
many  occasions,  not  without  the  envy  of  peiM«t 
of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  at  fi 
lay  a  charge  against  hini,  before  the  Inquisitioi^ 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  hfum 
the  first  chapter  of  G^eneeis :  but  die  accnsatioii 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  raccessively  through  the 
dignities  of  lus  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  nimself  to  the  studies  with  ao 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  kudi^ 
ledge  untouched.  By  him  Aquapendente^  tha 
Hjeat  anatomist,  confesses  that  he  was  bfbnned 
now  vision  is  performed;  and  there  are  pioofb 
tluLt  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  He  fTequentrjr  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  widi 
surgeons,  upon  medicine  with  pttysidans,  and  widi 
chemists  upon  the  analysis  of  metals,  not  as  a 
superficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  lie  employed  ao 
well,  were  interrupted  b^a  new  information  in 
the  Inqoimtion,  where  a  former  acqaamtanoepto- 
duced  a  letter  written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  wfndi 
he  said,  '*  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rodm^ 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  bj 
dishonest  means."  This  accusatbn,  however  dan- 
gerous, was  passed  over  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  thatoomty 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Cle- 
ment Vm.  After  these  difikmlties  were  war 
mounted,  Father  Paul  agabi  retired  to  his  eolitnde^ 
where  he  appean,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  bj 
him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
was  toe  care  with  woich  he  read  the  scriptuns^ 
that,  it  bein^  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any 
passage  wmch  he  intended  more  nicely  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New 
Testament  but  was  underfined ;  the  same  marfca 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Pial- 
ten  and  Brenary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exasperated 
by  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered with  the  pretended  ri^ts  of  the  chorelv 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  interdict 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat* 
dient,  feibade  the  bishopo  to  recchre  or  pi^Kih 
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tha  Pope's  bull ;  and  oonTeiuiig  the  racton  of  the 
cfaurcfaea,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  dhrioe 
■eniee  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which 
most  of  them  readily  complied ;  but  the  Jeauitt 
and  some  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  tbe  ilalk 

both  parties,  hating  proceeded  to  otremiGes, 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea^ 
sures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others,  Cardi- 
nal Bellannine  entered  the  list^  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  daims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  Tery  so- 
phistioii  reasoning  which  were  oonfutad  l^  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  lifdie  decent  lri> 
guage,  and  with  much  greater  solidi^  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  **  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magjbtimte,''  his  "  Trea^ 
tise  of  EiXcommunication**  translated  ftoas  Ger- 
son,  with  an  ^Apology,**  and  other  writings ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  beSre  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  tut  he  £d  not  obey 
the  simmions. 

The  Venetian  writers^  whatever  might  be  the 
labilities  of  their  adrersarie^  were  at  least  sope- 
nM*  to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
piopofltions  roaintamed  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pcoe  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  ana  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  thev  laws 
at  pleasure.    That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 

^is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  eaith.  Tliat 
can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  miake  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  reauires  it  That  tbe  deigy 
are  exempt  finom  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  net 
acQountaole  to  them  even  in  cases  of  nigh  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  be  received  and  obeved  on  pain  of  sin,  though 
all  the  world  should  juoge  them  to  be  fiJse :  that 
the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth ;  that  his  sentenoe 
and  that  of  God  are  the  same :  and  that  to  call 
bis  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  queetiyu  IIm 
power  of  God:  maxims  eaually  shooung,  weak, 
pernicious,  ana  absurd ;  wnich  did  not  require  the 
abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demooatrate 
their  falsehood,  aM  destructive  tendency. 

It  roa}^  be  easily  imagined  that  such  piinciplea 
were  ouickly  oveithrown.  and  that  no  couit  but 
that  or  Rome  thought  it  (or  its  interest  to  &voiir 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  hn  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  sbandoned,  was  wilfing 
to  conclude  the  ai&irby  treaQr,  whidi,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fraiaoe,  was  aooon»> 
modated  upon  terms  veiy  much  to  the  hoooor  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
thouffh  comprehended  in  the  trea^,  ea^uded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it :  some  upon 
difierent  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  fl(alley8,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment 
But  then'  nialice  was  chiefly  aimed  agamst  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the  efibcts  of  it ;  for  as  he ' 
was  gninff  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruifians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  save 
him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  murderers  ^ed  for  rafii|e  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  mte  the 


Pope^s  dominions,  but  were  posned  by  dbine 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, perished  bv  violent  deaths.  This  and  otner 
attempts  upon  bis  life  obliged  him  to  confine  him- 
fetf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  hiitCMJ  of  the  Ceund)  dT  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled for  the  judidoos  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  moael  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as 
equivslent  to  any  prodnction  of  antiquity;  in 
wnidi  the  reader  finds  **  Liberty  without  hcen- 
tiousness,  piety  without  hypocnsy,  freedom  of 
Speeeh  without  nedect  of  decency,  severity  with- 
out rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  osten- 
tation.'* 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  conseooence  he 
spent  the  remainingpart  of  his  kfe^  to  the  begin- 
nmgof  the  year  10SL  when  he  was  leiEed  with 
a  ooid  and  fever,  which  be  neglected  till  itbecsme 
incurable;  He  langoished  more  than  twelve 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  pre- 
paratioo  for  his  passage  into  etemhy ;  and  among 
nb  prayers  ana  aspirations  was  often  heard  to 
repeat,  Lord !  now  ui  thp  terffmi  iepmrt  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  Januaiy  of  the  next 
year,  he  roee,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  bis  r^iast  with  the  re^  but  on  Monday 
was  seiwd  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediato  death ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  tbe  Viaticwn  with  such 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  iOness  to  the 
last  hour  of  Ms  lifii^  be  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  public  afine,  and  returned  answers,  in 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
vWas oould only  arise  from  the  consciousness 
ef  ioBooence. 

Ob  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
naedon  of  oar  blessed  Savioor  read  to  him  out  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  noke  of  the  mercy  of  bis  Redeemer, 
and  his  oeondence  in  his  merita 

Aa  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  eoseent  came  to  pronouiice  the  last  pray- 
sn  with  which  he  oooU  only  join  in  his  thoughts, 
being  able  to  prooeaDoe  no  more  than  these  words, 
EatB  ptrpthm,  Jdmut  Iksa  Uui  for  ever;  which 
waeundsniood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 

of  hieeoMiMiy* 
ThuedM  Father  Paul,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his 

age ;  hated  by  tbe  Roesans  as  their  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  honoured  by  aH  the  learned  for 
his  abilities^  and  bj  the  good  for  his  integrity. 
His  detestation  of  tne  corruption  of  the  Roman 
chorch  appears  in  all  his  writing  but  particular^ 
It  in  this  menoiable  passage  crone  of  nis  letters: 
''There is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  ruin  tlie 
reputatioii  of  the  Jeeuits :  by  the  ruin  of  tli« 
Jesuits,  Reme  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  is 
rained  religion  will  reform  of  itself.** 

Ele  appears  by  many  passsges  of  his  life  to 
have  htta  a  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  Endand: 
and  his  fiiemC  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted 
all  his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  adnunisterins 
to  Dr.  Dunoomb,  an  EInglisb  gentleman  that  fell 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Ptayer  which  he  had 
with  ban  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publie 
chaigo^  and  a  magnificent  BWOOBMit  was  ereoted 
to' 
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Tm  following  accoont  of  the  Imte  Dr.  Boie- 
RAATB,  10  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  univenallT 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  worid,  will, 
we  hope,  be  not  onacceptable  to  our  readers : 
we  could  hare  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flring  reports,  and  inserting  unattested  fiicts  ;  a 
Close  adnerence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that 
bulk  at  which  modem  histoiies  ffenerallyanive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  bom  on  the  last 
day  of  Deeember  1668,  about  one  in  the  room- 
ing, at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
L^den  ;  his  finther,  James  Boerhaa? ey  was  mi- 
nister of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  m  a  small 
account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable 
character,  for  the  simpUcity  uid  openness  of  his 
b<^viour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  ten- 
derness, and  diligencei  with  which  be  educated  a 
numerous  family  of  nine  children.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  m  history  and  oenealogy,  and 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. 

ifs  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
perhaps,  derive  an  hereditary  indinatioa  to  the 
atudv  of  physic,  in  whicdi  she  was  very  inqniaitive, 
and  nad  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
in  f<Anale  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673^ 
ten  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father  findinff  hiinself  encumbered  with 
tiie  care  of  seven  dnraren,  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  second  wife,  and  b  July  1674,  was  nnar> 
ried  to  Eve  du  Bois,  dangliter  of  a  ministsr  of 
Leyden,  who,  ^f  her  prudent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husoand's  chil- 
dren, that  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own 
mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by 
his  father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in> 
•tnicted  by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 
first  elements  of  languages ;  in  wfaieh  he  made  sudi 
a  proficiency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
vears,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  mmmar, 
but  capable  of  translating  with  tolerable  aocu- 
racv,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  oitical  niceties. 
At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  stmogth* 
en  his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
send  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agri- 
culture and  such  kind  of  raral  oocupatioiisi,  which 
he  continued  throu^  all  his  life  to  love  and  prae- 
Cise  ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  ^udy  and  exeiw 
cise  preserved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  tiom 
those  distempers  and  depressions  which  are  fre* 
quently  the  conseoueoces  of  indisareet  diligence, 
and  uninterraptea  application  ;  and  from  which 


•  Enc  HermaniU  Oenhor  Latins,  OnKS,  Hsbraiee 
seient :  periiiu  valde  hiacoriarum  «c  ftBClaoi.  Ybr 
apenut,  caadidua,  aimplax  ;  paierfiunilias  ofHiaiui 
amore,  cura,  diUgaDtia,  flruf  alitsie,  prudsoiia.  Qui  aoa 
magna  In  re,  aed  plenut  ▼irtutla.  nortm  Uberla  |anean- 


41a,  axamplum  prsbuit  alnrulare,  quid  aiada  pirslmo- 
ala  poUaat,  ac  frucaUtaa.^Orif . 


k^u 


students,  not  wdl  aeouainted  with  the  oonatitv 
tion  of  the  human  boayy  sometimes  fly  for  raUef 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  Utapth 
raiy  ease  by  the  haxard  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhasve  were^  about 
this  time,  interraptod  by  an  accident,  which  der 
serves  particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  lum 
to  thai  bcience,  to  which  be  was  bv  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  aflerwaros  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  m,  a  8tubboni,jpslD- 
fiil,  and  maliaiant  ulcer,  brcMLe  out  upon  hu  left 
thigh;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  aU  the 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  him  with  most  excraciating  pains,  but  efr> 
posed  him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applicap 
tions,  that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equilly 
insoflerable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  hia  ei^ 
perienoe  of  the  inemcacy  of  the  mc^ods  tfa^  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
morecertaiiL 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  lor  be 
began  upon  himself;  and  his  first  essajr  was  a 
prelude  to  hia  future  success,  for,  having  lakl 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  phvsiciana,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  be  at  laa^  |»y 
tonnentmg  the  part  with  salt  and  uiine,  efficlao 
a  cure; 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 


expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  father,  at  fbur^ 
teen,  to  Leyden,  and  oUced  in  the  fourth  class  qf 
the  public  school,  after  being  exammedbythe 
master :  here  his  application  and  abilities  pere 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by^ainiiy 
the  first  piiie  in  the  fourth  class,  he  was  raised  lo 
the  fifth  :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  saae 
proof  of  the  superiorly  of  his  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prna,  ana  translated  to  the  «xth  : 
firon  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  mon  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  ^oung  student  advance  in  learii- 
mg  imd  reputation,  when  as  he  ijraa  within  neif 
or  the  universityf  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  ddfeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  in  1691,  his  fkther 
died,  and  left  behind  bun  a  very  slender  proviiion 
for  fas  widow  and  nine  chilareo,  of  whicsh  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  jrears  old. 

Tins  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  yoong 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  mr  no  means  fOfl^ 
dent  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  edocatipn. 
and  who  therafore  seemed  to  be  now  aumraonad 
by  necessity  to  some  w^y  of  life  more  imnMfiate- 
ly  and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  reiolutibii 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depreaaell 
and  shaken,  he  determmed  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diUgenee,  Hm 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  comswt 
of  his  guardians  to  prooecote  his  studies,  so  long 
as  his  patiimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  eoo- 
finoiqg  hit  wonted  induitqri  jMned  eAol&ef  |ilii^ 


/ 


ipginhia  thi^wu  at  hiiown  entrtaty  continued  In  bitlernvsn  srid  rancour.  Ue  snw  ihr  simptxi 
RX  moadu  ion|;er  under  thi;  care  of  his  master.  '  of  the  Chri»(iaii  doctrine  coimplnl  by  ihe  priva. 
the  learned  WinKhotin,  where  he  once  man-  fuiciM  of  pactieulsr  p*rlie«,  » liile  each  tohcii'd 
wu  honoured  wilh  ihe  prize.  '  lo  its  own  phiJoiiophy,  and  oitbodoxy  was  con- 

Al  hU  removal  lo  the  univeni^,  the  same  gt'  fined  lo  the  sect  in  power, 
niiu  and  indoiu;  met  widi  the  aama  entourage-  i  Having  now  exhausted  his  fortmke  in  the  pur- 
uent  and  apolause.  The  learned  TriglandiiMr  xit  "t  i^  atudiea,  he  TouDd  the  necesntv  itlty- 
ooa  of  hii  fatlier's  fiienda,  made  aoon  after  pro-  plying  lo  aome  profession,  Ibal,  without  engroiE- 
fcsBoe  of  dhinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in  ing  ul  bis  time,  might  enable  him  la  auppott 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  hiai  lo  himtelf;  aniL  tiavinp  obtained  a  vmunmnuiian 
tba  friendihip  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  be  ,  knowkadge  oi  ihe  malhemalics,  he  rf  ad  tccluie* 
tbood  a  genaroos  and  eonalant  patron.  <in   thaw  acMOcea  lo  a  select  numboi  oT  young 

He  became  now  ■  diSgent  bearor  of  Ibe  moal  '  genllemen  in  the  untversity. 
celeblBted  proieaaor^  and  made  great advanees in  At  length,  his  profiennHi  to  Ihe  study  of  physic 
■It  the  Bcieiteea  ;  adll  regniating Tub  stndiM  wilh  givw  too  violent  to  be  resisled  ;  and,  IhouKh  he 
■  tiew  principeUjr  lo  divinitv,  for  wbieb  he  was  suU  ioteoded  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
original^  inteDdcd  by  Ua  father,  and  for  that  rea-  ment  d'  his  liTa,  he  could  not  deny  himsell'  Ibe 
■on  surted  hia  ulmost  spnlicslion  to  altain  an  satisfattion  ef  spending  some  lime  upon  ihcmcdi- 
e)iaet  knowledge  of  tfae  Hebrew  lonKue.  I  cal  wnlerL  for  the  perusal  oT  whicfa  be  was  so 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema-  |  well  qualified  by  bis  uquainlance  wilh  mathe- 
lieaJ  learning,  he  began  lo  study  those  sctencet    maCics  end  pbilosophy. 

m  IflST,  but  witboul  thai  intense  industry  wilh  i  fiat  this  science  corresponded  ao  mnch  willi  bis 
which  lbs  pleasure  he  found  in  tfaat  kind  oT  natural  geniua.  thai  be  could  not  forbear  making 
knowledge  induced  him  afletwaids  to  cnltirate  Ihai  his  busiocss  which  he  intended  only  aa  lus 
tbnn.  idivenion;  and  still  growins  more   eager  aa  he 

In  1690,  having  peifotniMl  the  exerdses  oT  the  advanced  farther,  he  at  length  determined  wholly 
wuTernty  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  tomanerthat  proteaann,  and  lo  take  his  degree 
bia  degree  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion  ,  in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  ol^lbe 
discoaaedtbe  important  and  arduous  iub}ect  ol  ,  miniMiy. 

the  distinct  natnrea  of  the  aoul  and  body,  with  It  is,  I  Mien,  a  veir  just  observation,  iha* 
"    '  *     '  '    "'  '         ■'"'  enetally  I 


Hobbea,  and  Spinoaa,  and  etjually  taiaed  Ibecfae. 
laaera  of  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinily  wai  still  his  great  employment,  and 
the  cUtf  aim  of  all  his  studies.    He  read  the 


le  perunl  of  Dmee  eariy  writeta,*  ha  was 
■truck  with  the  profoundest  veaeration  of  the 
nmphcily  and  purity  of  thar  doctrines,  Ibe  holi- 
ness of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  diso- 
pline  ptactisHl  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  dedcended  lo 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  ChrislianiN 
broken  by  useless  controveisiea,  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticaled  by  the  subtleties  of  the     '      ' 


m  is  genetally  proportioned  It 
ovidence  seklom  sends  anv  inui  uid 
world  witb  an  inclinatioa  to  attempt  gre'al  Ihings, 
who  have  not  nbilities  likewise  lo  perform  Hiem. 
To  have  ibnned  Ihe  design  of  gsining  a  complele 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digiesuon  from 
theologii^  studies,  would  have  he^i  Ullle  less 
ttian  madness  in  moal  men,  and  would  have  only 
eiposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  But 
Boeihaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  geniuaea,  lo 
whom  scarce  any  Ihing  sp pears. impoturible,  and 
who  Ihink  nothing  worthy  of  fisir  el£>rta  hut 
what  appears  insuimounlible  lo  conunon  uodei- 
■tandinga. 

He  began  this  new  coiiree  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  ij  Vesaliua,  Bartboline,  and  Pallo- 
;mus  ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with 
*' ' — ' —  of  bodies,  w  " '     ■ 


......  Having  fumisbed  himself  with  this  pieparatfHT 

.J'JJ'':2SS.„*^  ™«!l.iJ.  nwildlsjism  pstno.  l=f.  k„o„|^,  he  began  lo  read  Ihe  anci.nt  physt 
«onii*.eiJiiiUHr1rniKcuTi>ruiiid(iccii<l<ni:  utJmu  |iWo*intbe  order  of  Dmc,  pursuing  his  luiiujiies 
Chrtid  doiiiiiiun  InH.  T.  iradiiair,  prlmtspairtbiii  In-  ffownwards  from  Hippociates  through  all  the 
MTPnundbiu,  siUlKHM.  ^  ,     ^  ,  Qreek  and  Latin  writers. 

««ls.",  ,s^i"dC-"'i'sr,:;.i^.''d^^£i;?''^':b": :  f^*-  -  ^t  <-"■  -  i^"«!Ui.t  Hippocrste, 

dttaiin  wholarum  divlu  potiinodum  Inquinsne  dolr.  *■>  "^  onginal  source  of  all  medical  knowlrdgE^ 

tal.     AnrrlnM  iDlk,   HHmun   InierprHitlnnoni   ri  uid  that  alnhc  later  writers  were  little  more  than 

T!!fi!.!S?'S!!?"  I™!" '"""'^  *''^"^. ''■'"""■  "nscnltere  from   him,  he  returned  to  him  with 

iSiSiSSh"7.  A»TA~?<S?.r  ™".«.nS«,..d  -p...  »..b  fin,..  „^i., 

saennn  scrlpurum  de  Dso  smteiula.    Eipsrldisnir  nf*Cts  from  him,  digesting  his  treaUses  mlo  me- 

assrtw  dissldia,  InfanlnniBiqas  subiHisshiianini  scsnl-  Ihod,  and  filing  them  in  his  memoiy. 

™,^I^^*"^"'*'H;|1!S'"*'.J'K!'S™'','^  He  then  descended   (o   the  moJcrns,   among 

lam  SttannS^loqiHBiui,  *u<fn>t  stpliundsinV el  '""'  mon,than  Sydenham,  lo  whose  merit  be  hai 
*!»>*■'»"'  BlntalldMinlaiuei  plachli  siik  n»is|riirilcH,  left  this  altestatian,  "  tliat  he  frequently  perused 
BsDskaL^^  donlnanils  sean  pnTsleiiuB  opinio-  hini,  and  always  with  greaier  etgemess." 
«S^^V^^^^^B^^l'«°£\^-'^^  His  insatiatle  curio«ly  afle?knowledgc  en- 
tm>_i-_-^..._j.j: — , — . — "-■— "-ifcn—^in^iB,  gaged  him  now  in  the  practice  of  chenualiy, 
wbicb  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  p)a- 


"• 
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loflopher,  who&e  indnatiy  wad  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  sufler 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Vet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  sdencc  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
of  physic.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
of  all  the  plants  in  tlie  garden  of  the  university, 
but  made  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
visited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
could  be  reasonably  hoped  fbr. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 
pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
are  informed  by  himself,  "  proposed,  when  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  decree  in  that  science, 
to  petition  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
to  engage  in  Uie  cure  of  souls,"  and  mtended  in 
his  theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
"  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present 
by  men  of  learning." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wichj  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physic,  which  he  obtained  in  Jiily,  1693,  having 
performed  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  ex- 
plorandorum  excremcntorum  in  sgris,  ut  sig- 
norum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
designs  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
university  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
slight  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
circulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
eagerly  inquired  ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
but  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
exempt  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
ed, by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
who  "amot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
Ih'-ir  weapon,  and,  wak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  so  true  is 
that  observation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
incident  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
tance could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
haave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose 
a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
of  all  religion.  Boerhaavc  sat,  and  attended 
silently  to  this  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
the  companv,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  bv  his 
zeal,  instead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  SpTnosa 
bv  argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  to  contume- 
lious language,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
Boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
he  could  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  he  had 
ever  read  the  author  he  declaimed  against 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
swer, was  checked  m  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
but  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
the  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  lia- 
TEiigae,  mnd  exposed  his  ignorance. 


This  was  observed  by  a  stronger  who  wu  in 
the  boat  with  them  ;  he  mquired  of  his  neighboor 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
it,  set  it  down  in  his  pocketrbook,  as  it  appean, 
with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  wu 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confutaf> 
tion  of  all  atlieistical  opinions,  and  paiticul^y 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  hu  discourse  of  nie 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.    Siich  caliim-  * 
nics  are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  ^91^1^  ^-^ 
once  become  general.    They  are  kept  ahve  ana  *^  %!■ 
supported  by  Uic  malice  of  bad,  anci  sometimes       ^^^^ 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  tlunk  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  ajj^ainst  his  do- 
sign  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thouj^it 
it  neither  necessary  nor  pnident  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  ho  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  ^g- 
nity  or  importance,  but  whiclf  must  undoubted 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  A 
the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  busuiesB 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  seardi  after  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  e?er  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitatKMis,  bat  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutiolM  ap- 
pears yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance : 
he  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasioff 
situation,  invited  bv  one  of  the  first  favourites  of 
King  William  III. 'to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions ;  bnt  declined  tho 
offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but  afler  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  eveiypait 
of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  tcacmnc 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.* 

*  *'  Cirra  hoc  tcmpuii,  laiitia  ronditionibus,  lautlori- 
buii  promistsis,  invitntui«,  plufl  vice  simplici,  a  vlro  pri- 
inari.T  diziiitioniif,  qui  fratia  flaerantis^iina  floreoat 
rn!,'iii  Gulirlmi  HI.  ut  Hajntm  coraitum  8edi>m  capsm 
inrtunnrnm,  dpcKnavit  roni(tan0.  Cnntnniii«  YidellceK 
vita  libera,  remf»t:i  a  lurbin,  i«ludii9<iue  porro  percolendit 
uiiicc  impi'iisa,  ubi  imn  cogcretur  alia  dicere  etBimuUurs, 
alia  MMitire  et  dieniinulare  :  afTectuum  studiia  rapi,rsgl. 
Sic  turn  riit  erat,  nrma  Ti^ore,  mox  doml  In  muacow 
condere,  ofRcinam  VukaniMn  txeresr*  ;  omnM  mtdi- 
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lltff  wu  hif  method  of  Mviag  to  theyear  1701, 
whra  he  wM  reoomoMadtd  bf  Van  Bersto the 
miveraity  u  a  profMr  penoQ  to  ■oooeedT>re]hi- 
caftkM  in  Che  profeaaonhip  of  |»hjraiG|  and  electod 
without  9mj  aolicitatioDfl  oo  hit  pait.  and  akwMt 
witfaoitt  hit  cooaeot,  on  the  18th  of  Majr. 

On  thii  ooeaaoo,  havrng  obaenrecL  with  mi, 
that  Hippocratea,  whom  be  ragaided  not  amj  aa 
the  father  hot  aa  the  pdoea  of  phy«daiia,  was 
not  Bufficieotly  read  or  feteemod  br^  young  ato- 
d^ta,  ha  pvooounced  an  oration,  "De  commeo- 
datido  Stadb  Hippocratico  f*  hj  which  he  re- 
•  atored  thii  great  author  to  hia  joat  and  ancient 
^^•nMation. 

^    *     Ho  now  began  to  read  pohlic  lectnrea  with 
'    gnat  applanae,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  hia 
audienoe  to  enlarge  hia  original  deaign,  and  in- 
struct  them  in  cbeaaiatiy. 

Thia  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  greet  ad- 
vantage of  hia  pupila  but  to  the  great  nnpiove- 
aeot  of  the  art  itael£  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  oonfuaed  and  irrpgular  manner, 
and  waa  Uttle  more  than  a  hiatoiy  of  particular 
oqwrimenta,  not  reduced  to  certain  prindnlea, 
nor  connected  one  with  another :  thia  vaat  cnaoa 
lie  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  dear  and 
aamr,  which  waa  belore  to  the  laat  degree  difficult 
nndobecure. 

Hia  reputation  now  began  to  bear  aome  pro- 
portion to  hie  meri%  and  eitended  iteelf  to  dis- 
tant unifoiailiea  ;  ao  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ahip  dtfkjmc  bemg  vncant  at  Groongen,  he 
waa  hmlad  thither;  bat  he  refuaed  to  leave 
tieydeQ,  wad  choae  to  continue  his  present  conrae 

Thia  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had 
•o  graleful  a  aenae  of  his  regani  for  them,  that 
thiqr  fewnedntely  voted  an  honoranr  increase  of 
kii  «liiy.  and  pioaised  him  the  test  professor^ 
•hb  that  should  be  vacant 

Oa  thia  occawon  he  pronounced  an  oration 
«Mi  thft  aae  of  maohanics  in  the  science  of 
plya^  hi  which  be  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
lattaaal  aad  aMthematical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
af  disatMa^  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  rolhes  and  weaknesses  of  the  jargon 
faitrodooed  bv  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  oUier 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  insteaa  of 
tnlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
uid  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obBcurity. 

Boorhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
oal  lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  bv  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
len,  tha  iHofessorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
bim  of  flourae. 

On  ^t  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
ihoility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
mM^  of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
tceaary  not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
i|(M|^  lo  superintend  the  physical  garoen,  which 
%M|^v(h1  so  much  by  tnc  immense  number  of 
^MHf  ^ants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
Mi^  to  twice  its  oriinnal  extent 

ir#  UI4,  he  was  ooservedly  advanced  to  tlie 


higMt  dignitiaa  ti  te  iwimaity,  tod  m  tht 
aaaM  jpear  made  plyakiia  of  St  Augnatiiie'a 
hoa|Mtal,  in  Leydan^  mlo  vhkfa  the  atodents  are 
admitfiid  twioa  %  wesfc,  to  laan  the  practice  of 
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waa  of  equal  advolata  to  die  aick  and  to 
the  atudaota,  for  the  aucceaa  of  hia  pnctice  waa 
the  beet  demonatratioa  of  the  aoniMB«BB  of  his 
^maples. 

VThen  he  laid  down  hia  office  «f  gomnor  of 
the  university,  in  1716,  he  made  aa  oratioQ  upon 
the  subject  of  *'  attaining  to  eartahity  in  natural 
pfailoaophy  ;**  m  which  he  dedaies^  in  the  atroog- 
est  terms,  m  favour  of  experimental  knowledge, 
and  reflects,  with  juat  aeverity,  upon  thoae  arro- 
gant philoaophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgusted 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true  notiona 
bjr  frequent  expeiimenta,  and  wno,  possened 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilitiea, 
rather  chooae  to  consult  their  own  imagina- 
tions than  mquhne  into  nature^  and  are  better 
pleaaed  with  the  charming  amuaement  of  form- 
mg  hjrpotheaea,  than  the  toilsome  drudgery  of 
making  obaervationa. 

The  emptinees  and  uncertainty  of  afl  those 
ayatemsL  whether  venenble  fcr  theff  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  be  haa  evidently 
ahown ;  and  not  only  dedared,  hot  proved,  that 
we  are  entirdy  ignorant  of  the  prindpiiea  of 
thinga,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of 
such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  bv  expe- 
lience,  or  such  as  may  be  deduced  fromtnemby 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  pie^,  and 
a  true  aenae  of  the  greatneas  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  hia  woik^ 
gave  such  oftnce  to  a  profeaaor  of  Frmneker, 
who  profeased  the  utmost  esteem  fer  Dea  Cartes, 
and  oonaidered  his  prindplee  as  the  bolwark  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  hia 
darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  him 
with  Uie  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little  less 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Christian 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  that 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  prindples  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Skep- 
tics/but  sink  into  Atndsm  itselE 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding, 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  as  the 
chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerliaave  was  so  far  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  univenity,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  him : 
this  was  not  only  complied  Mfith,  but  ofiere  were 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  honour 
than  the  victory  he  gained,  *'  that  he  should  think 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adversary 
received  no  farther  molestatiooion  his  account** 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudidous  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  hy 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  solid  meri^ 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de- 
sired upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  at  Paris,  of  whicn  he  was, 
upon  the  death  of  Count  Marsi^  in  the  year 
1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished ; 
for,  two  years  afler,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our 
Royal  SodetT. 

It  cannot  m  doubted  ba^llhin  camaaed  and 
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boDDorecl  with  ihe  higbart  and  moit  |mblie  marks 
of  esteem  by  other  nttioii&  he  became  more  eelo- 
hrated  in  the  university;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  diagrace  their  studies 
hy  their  vices,  and  by  their  anaccomitabie  weak- 
nesses make  themselyes  ridiculoos  at  home, 
while  their  writin|^  procure  them  the  veneration 
of  distant  ooontnes,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  btrt  tiot  their  foUies. 

Not  that  his  conntryroen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na^ 
tions  taught  them  to  admire  him ;  for  in  1718,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistr}r ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  **De  chemia  errores  suos 
expurgante,**  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
with  an  degance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in 
chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
affected  not  only  a  barbarous,  out  unmtellifible 
phrase,  and  toliave,like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  either  because  they  believ^  that 
mankind  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
understood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 
praised  for  their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  tliemselves  to  communicate  it 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re» 
lates  it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought 
upon  himself,  by  an  imprudent  confidence  in  uie 
strength  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
gressing those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand 
times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
diately, hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
without  horror ;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without 
daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
effort  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
quimte,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  Here  art  was  at  a  stand, 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
could  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. At  length  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
illness,  obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
medicines  *  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11, 1723,  when  he 
opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 
haave  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
self to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  efllectual  as 
meditation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  re- 
lieved and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
viewing those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
reposited  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  instance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have 
been  for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.    The 

•  *•  Buccos  pressofl  bibit  Notcer  herbaruin  Cichor^s» 
Endlvic,  Fumarto,  NastunU  aquatici,  VeroniCB  aflua- 
Urn  latifoliao,  cmIh  ln««nU  ;  atmul  dafflatiMw  abuodan- 
-=    *-    fummi  Aralacea  A«UUca.»»— (3Nf.  EdiL  ' 


patience  of  Boerhaavv^  at  it  wu  more  ratioaal, 
was  more  lastins  than  thoirs;  it  was  that  p^ten- 
tia  Christiana  wbieh  lipshia,  the  great  miurtef  of 
the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  oTQod  in  his  hot 
hours ;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vuky, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  Gkid. 

In  1727,  he  was  sened  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  ao  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  firienda. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  Ju 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aade  his  stu4BB 
or  his  lectures^  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himself  eo 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  eontinne 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  cka* 
mistry,  which' he  therefore  resigned,  April  ttland 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  "  Sermo  AcaiMint* 
cus,**  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wondeffbl 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasoners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  paralleL  One  instance  I  shall  mention, 
which  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any. 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  Ood.  Nothinc  m 
more  boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  Umjd 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  difestionk 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  '*Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,**  aava 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wum,  tne 
food  that  forms  the  bkK>d  of  man,  and  by  aaai- 
milation  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  of 
blood. — So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na* 
ture  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ea> 
tended  Science ! 

From  this  time  Boeibaave  lived  with  leoa  pab- 
lic  employment  mdeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  oaelaaa 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  Ui 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  disteanpar 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  eon* 
suit  him,  or  by  letters  which,  m  more  uigenteaaei^ 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opimoa,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sacaci^,  and  the  wonderful  penetmlioo 
witli  which  he  often  discovered  and  descrfted,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  nave  been  spread  over 
the  worid.  as,  thoufrh  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credit^l.  I  mention  none  of  tnena, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi* 
monies,  or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implorp^  with  tha  peateat 
earnestness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any 
of  tliese  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by 
ciUling  that  impossible  which  is  only  difficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attsined,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature,  ought  therelbce 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  fiitare 
ages,  that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall 
below  him,  and  that  none  mi^  hereafter  OLCuae 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  toe  impoacibiliiy  of 
dearer  knowledge. 
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Yot  to  far  was  this  ffreat  master  from  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  nis  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  cir- 
cumstantial and  particular.  He  well  know  that 
the  originaU  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
(rom  uieir  visible  erocts;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  saciificed, 
cither  to  an  afiectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  pnctiee,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
awav,  at  the  hand  of  the  phyacian. 

%l»out  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
first  approacfaea  of  that  §Biti  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  fT^ve,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  wntteo  by  himself  SepL  8, 173S,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;*  which  deserves  not  only  tn 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  pioty  and  resignation  to  the  divine  wilL 

in  this  last  iHiiesa,  which  wa5  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  constancy 
and  finniutis  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neillier 
inlenuitted  the  necessary  carrs  of  life,  nor  forgot 
the  propter  preparations  for  death.  Though  dc- 
je^iion  and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself 
tolls  us,  part  of  his  distt>iiip<*r,  yet  even  tliis,  in 
soino  measure,  cave  way  to  that  vigour  which  tlie 
soul  receives  from  a  Lx»isciousiioss  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  oountr)'-hou8e  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sitting  withoutpdoor,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  lefl  thuin  to  private  conver- 
sation ;  when  Bocrhaavc  took  occasion  to  tell  nim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief  8ub> 
ject  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  liad  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certainty  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  aflRird,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
Clicablo  union  of  soul  and  body,  which  noUiing 
ut  long  sickness  can  give.  Tins  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  ejects  wiiich  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  (xKly  had  upon  his  facultioK,  which  yet 
tliey  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  Iiis  sou! 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  witli  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  ul\cr  having  lain  liAeen  hours  in  exouisitc 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  tliat  he  luiglit  oe  set 
fre(^  l>y  dt^ath. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
swered, tliat  he  thotightsueh  wishes,  when  forced 
by  condnued  and  8ucce»sivo  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 

♦  '*  JEtas,  labur,  corporisque  opima  pingiiaiudn,  effe- 
eerant,  nntu  annum,  uc  innrtibus  rftVrtiini,  srrave,  hebes, 
plenituiline  inrireni<  corpus,  anhelum  ad  moiua  minimos, 
cum  seimu  8UfT(tcatiuni.<i,  pulsu  niiriflcc  anomaio,  inop> 
turn  evaderet  ad  uilum  motuin.  Ur.'ebat  pra,>cipuc  sub* 
aistcas  prorsu8  et  intcrcepta  rritpi ratio  ml  prima  aomni 
Inltia:  unde  pomnun  pror^u!*  prohibebatur,  cum  furmi. 
dabill  strangulaUonia  moje^tia.  Hinc  hydropa  pedum, 
crurum,  femorum,  acroti  pra*putii,  et  abdominis,  ^uso 
taman  omnia  aublata.  Sod  dolor  munut  in  abdnmme, 
cum  tnxiclate  summa,  niihi>litu  suflotanto,  et  dRblliiatc 
tnrrpilibiii :  somn«>  pjiuro,  ooque  vii^n,  per  somnia  tur- 
b:^ti!*^lmn:  animus  voro  rebus  aeemiia  impar.  Cum  hia 
'ucKtr  fe'iHUH  n«'C  emergo ;  p2i(ieuti>r  expcctans  Di'i  juiwa, 
quibus  ri:«ii$no  data,  quie  uola  uuio,  ei  honoro  unice. — 
Orig.  EdiL 


the  best  men,  even  Job  himseU^  were  not  able  ^ 
lefrain  from  such  starts  of  impatienGe.  This  be 
did  not  deny;  bat  said,  ''He  that  loves  God, 
ou^t  to  think  nothmg  desirable  but  what  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  Supnune  GKiodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  oondnct, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain :  as  death  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  was  so  far  from  tenor  or 
confusion,  that  be  seemed  even  less  sensible  of 
pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which 
continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  foar  ana'fivein  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  BociliBaye^  a  man  fimned  by  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  earijf 
severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  be  waa 
insensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclemency 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  mr 
extraordinary  strength.  There  was  in  his  air  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  bat  so  ma- 
jestic and  great  at  the  same  timei  that  no  man 
ever  looked  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  VuAt  submission  to  the  saperiority  of  his 
genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  tib  mind  sparkled 
nsiblv  in  his  eves  ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
any  clian^e  of  his  fortune,  or  aJteiation  in  lus 
affairs,  whetlier  happy  or  unfortunate,  affected  his 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting mirth  by  a  Sections  and  humorous  con- 
versaUou ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute them ;  '*  for  they  are  sparks."  said  he,  *'  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them-^ 
sefves.** 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  roentioncdhim- 
self  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men, 
but  persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  right  with 
a  resolution  always  present  and  always  cum.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  Arm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  aud  cer> 
tainty,  make  a  conjecture  of  men^s  inclinatioas 
and  capacity  by  theur  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  nioming 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise,  was 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  distempers 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  wnlk  :  when  he 
was  weary  he  amused  himsdf  with  playing  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  Yctire  to  his  honso 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  cfimate  would 
bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  M'ithout  intemipdon. 

Tne  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  is  sufHciently  endent  from  his  success. 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  un- 
expected accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  bo  the  efS)ct  of  industry  and  capa- 
city.    Boerhaavo  lost  none  of  his  hours,  but. 


whm  tie  tuJ  ittuiiad  one  aeience,  ■Oempted  >i> 
other;  he  idded  phjac  to  divinifri  chenustry  li 
the  msthenulics,  and  inntomf  to  boUnj.  Hi 
eiamined  eyitems.bj  eiperimcnls,  and  formwl 
eiperiiuenta  into  inlpnu.  H«  neither  ni^irlotl 
Ibe  aboervatioiu  of  othcis.  nor  blindly  nubmiltw' 
to  eelebmled  namei.  He  neither  thought  n 
highly  of  himself  u  to  imagini^  he  could  receiri 
no  light  from  booka,  nor  ao  meanly  as  to  bdievi 
be  could  diacover  nothing  but  what  was  to  bi 
learned  from  tfaem.  He  examinml  tfac  obsArva. 
tioni  of  odier  man,  bat  tnutcd  only  (o  hii  own. 

Nor  tna  be  nnacquainted  with  the  ait  of  re. 
conunendina  truth  bj  elet^ce,  and  embeUiahing 
the  pfailoaopber  with  polite  titonture:  he  hnev- 
that  but  a  amall  part  of  mankind  will  ucriGct' 
Heir  i^eaann  to  tbdr  impmreaiBnt,  and  Ihoao 
autbon  wb>  would  lind  many  readera^  moat  en- 
deavonr  to  pleaae  while  Ihej  inatruct. 

Re  knew  Ibe  importance  of  hia  own  writings 
to  nnnkind,  and  hnt  be  mi^t,  by  a  roughnm^ 
md  barbarity  of  ahrle,  too  frei^uent  among  men 
of  great  leaniinf,  diaappoint  hie  own  tnlontioits, 
anomaka hie  laboura  leas uacfiil, he  did  not  n^lecE 
the  politer  arte  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
wt«  hia  learning  at  once  Torioua  and  exact,  pro- 
found  and  agTMable. 

Bnt  hia  knowledge,  however  vncommon,  hold> 
in  bia  character  but  the  aecond  place  j  his  virtue 
waayet  mud)  mora  uncommon  than  his  teaming. 
He  waa  on  admirable  example  of  temperonce. 
Ibrtitnde,  humility,  aod  devotion.  Hia  piety,  and 
areli^oua  aenac  of  hia  dependence  on  God,  wat 
the  baaia  of  all  hia  virtues,  and  the  pHndpte  of 
hi*  whole  conduct  He  was  too  acnnible  of  hia 
weaknesB  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himielf^  or  to 
Coacdva  that  be  could  subdue  passion,  or  with- 
aland  temptation,  by  his  own  natuiol  power ;  he 
attriboted  erery  good  thought,  and  every  laiukble 
action,  to  the  Father  of  eoodncsa.  ^ng  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  bad  often  admired  his  por 
fionce  undo'  great  provocatjons,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  meani  be 
hod  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuouB  and 
ungovernable  passion?  he  ansn'orod  with  the  ut- 
most franknesa  and  sinceHtv,  that  he  waa  natu- 
rally quick  of  resentment,  but  that  be  had,  by 
daify  prayer  and  meditation,  at  len^  attained  to 
this  mastery  over  himaelE 

lin^  it  waa. 


imendfll  as  the  best  rule  of  life;  for... 
thing,  he  knew,  could  support  the  aoul  in  all  dis- 
treases  but  a  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
noi  can  a  steady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow 
ftom  any  other  aooice  than  a  consciousnesa  of  the 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  lulho- 
rity  and  aacred  efficacy  of  the  bolyScrqilurei:  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  wajoT  *al- 
"tion,  and  thai  '' —   .    i-   .     u     ■    .      .  r 

™t    The  eit 

18  the  frequent 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  b1>ased  Saviour,  he 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  tnie  tran- 
quiOitjr.  He  recommended  to  his  fiiimda  a  caro- 
nil  obaervalion  of  the  precept  of  Mosea 
ins  the  love  of  Ood  aod  mm.  He 
M 


Ood  as  be  is  in  bimselfl  without  anenpt'ng  to  il^ 
qoireinto  his  naturB.  He  derired  odytotUuk 
of  Qod,  what  God  knows  of  himself.  Thne  he 
stopped,  lest,  bv  indul^ng  his  own  ideas,  Iw 
should  form  a  Deity  from  his  own  imaginaaen, 
and  Bin  by  fallmg  down  before  him.  To  the  wOl 
of  Ood  he  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  hia  dcte> 
minations;  and  thie  he  accounted  the  first  and 
iolable  duty  of  a  Christian,     Whenhe 

than  ij  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  ie  not  to  bo 

to  myself  hut  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  tha  aentimenls  of  Boerfaaave,  whoa* 
woids  we  have  Hddnd  in  the  note.*  So  for  waa 
thiamsn  from  bejne  nude  impious  by  philoaophy, 
or  vain  by  knowledge  or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascrib- 
ed all  bis  abihties  to  the  bounty,  and  all  hia  p>od- 
ness  to  the  once  of  God.  May  his  ciample  ei> 
tend  its  inflnenceto  bis  admirers  and  foUowna! 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  hia  lifol 
nd"^ those  who  endeavour  aAei  his  knowled^  afc 
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He  married,  Septemlier  IT,  1710,  Maty  Droktt- 
vsaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomBater  of 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  tliree  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infancy. 

The  wotks  of  tliis  great  writer  are  so  gmeitSif 
known  and  so  highly  estei'mod,  tbil  thou^  il  maj 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  ordn 
of  time  in  which  they  were  puUishcd,  it  is  wliolly 
inoceasary  to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707.  "  InstitutinncB  l/lrScu," 

which  he  added  in  1708,  "  AptKuirou  de  ecjf- 


i719,  "Dc  nutena  medica,et  remedionmiiw^ 
mulis  bba;"  and  in  1797,  a  second  editiDn. 

ITSO,  "  Alter  indeislirpiiim,''&c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  nnmber  of  pJanti 
- 1  the  former. 

173S,  ■'Epist<^adcL  RniadmmijqtiaaenteD- 
tm  Malp^nianam  de  glandulia  dcROdit.'' 

1754,  '^AtiadanecpriuadescriptinoibiUMO' 
a  illuatrissimi  bauonis  vu-.__._  it 

1755,  "Opera  ai 
Veaalii,"  with  the  Hf 

1798,  "  Altera  atrod*  n 
ehionis  de  Sancto  Albino  biatoria.^ 
"Aoctorea  do  Ine  Apbrodiaaca,  o 

1731,  "  Aretei  Cappadoda,  nora  aiCtioa'' 
173S,  "Elemente  CliEmie." 


"  Docntnim  ncrfs  lllerl*  Hebralca  M  Orvn  m 


wponiuiiuiu  jroOMbauir  dlscipJInam,  gaoB  Jaaa 
CtiriniM  on  H  ika  tipraash,  luica  Iraaqnauuundtfe 
itflll.  lempacqus  dlik  oaliH*,  paean  anlml  baul  i*- 
srlUDdam  nM  m  mspw  Hnaia  prvcepco  da  alauss* 

— ■ —   lavgnM,  anod 

.     ...  qm  OH.    Inullli 
td.  quod  Das- 
lulsMi,  ns  W 

pwsnt-  Uanc  mikw  BupraauiB  eamluu  Iwaai 
I.  I>g  aHii  R  islnso  BSDitclM  i  oi  qunles  nlnt. 
ad  pcnsB  tMalei  damnuiH  aedlm,  HinpeT  eofl. 
pedkeCMi'qiilidliiiTUsfinoiimeilnlrasUsna; 
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1734»  ''ObseiTata  de  argento  nvo,  td  Reg. 
Soc  et  Acad.  Sdent" 

ThcHM  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boeifaaaye, 
which  have  made  all  encomiuins  useless  and  vain, 
nnoe  no  man  can  attentively  pemse  them  without 


admiring  the  ahifities,  and  nmnmtog  tiie  tMi# 
of  the  author.* 


*  Otna.  hUg.  1789,  ToL  Iz.  p.  IW.— IL 


BLAKE. 


At  a  thne  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  an  enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar- 
barities have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  Ejifflish  commanders  as  have  me- 
rited the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  bv  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  raising  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  entertainment 
for  our  readers.*  We  shall  therefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  farther  in 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  any  parallel  between  his 
achievements  and  those  of  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blaki  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  &ther  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  wo  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  proff- 


can 


nostics  of  his  future  actions,  so  oflen  met  with  m 
memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  coimtenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
8ttperior&  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappomted 
in  nis  onaeavonrs  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athenie  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
Wadham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  sta- 
ture. W  ith  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  early 
titer  and  studious^  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
his  attention  by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  md  not 
wont  capacity,  we  may  tnerefore  conclude,  upon 
this  conteaeion  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  bring  learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  bcinp  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  SaviL 
then  warden  of^that  college,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  greats 
est  events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
•'he  lived,"  says  Clarendon,  "without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
ne  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  against 
the  license  of  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court" 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  oui^ss  for  Btidge- 
water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
commended himself  oy  the  disapprobation  of 
bishop  Laud's  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 

♦  This  life  was  fln»t  printod  in  the  Gentleman^s  Msga- 
sine  for  the  jraar  1740.— N. 


compliance  with  (hose  new  ceremonres  which  he 
was  then  endcavouiing  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Blake,  in  con- 
fbnnity  with  his  avowed  prindplee,  declared  for 
the  parliament ;  and  thinking  a  bare  declaration 
for  right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  for  ms  party,  and  appeared  in 
the  field  with  so  much  braveiy,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those 
obstructions  which  he  had  encountered  in  the 
university. 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Gorinff  came  before  it  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  un- 
suppfied  with  almost  every  thing  necessaiy  for 
supportiog  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garrison 
encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capitulation  ; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignation 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
suasion of  any  eflTecL  for  he  maintained  the 
place  under  all  its  disadvantages,  till  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliaments  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  proo&  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadmess  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parlia- 
ment, joined  vrith  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charies  I.  that  he 
made  no  scrufne  of  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture his  life  to  save  him,  as  willmgty  as  he  had 
done  to  serve  the  pariiament 

In  February,  1643-9,  he  was  made  a  comnus- 
sioner  of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  t!bc  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  seve- 
ral months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of 
relief  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  efibrt 
for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  pailiament*s 
fleet  :^  this  design  he  executed  with  his  usual  in 
trepidit}',  and  succeeded  in  it,  though  with  the  loss 
o€  three  slnps.  He  was  pursued  by  Bloke  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belongine  to  thepuUic  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  of  EngUno,  he  demanded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being  refused,  though 
tlie  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  accompa- 
nied with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  present 
of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the  adminu,  that, 
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wHhout  tny  hesitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portu- 

Suese  flc<^  then  returning  from  Braol,  of  which 
e  took  sevonteen  ships,  and  burnt  three  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  ship*^ 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta- 
tion, the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportumtj  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  suffered  their  privateers  to  mo> 
lest  the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  whicli,  in  those 
days,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  with 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
man  of  war  valued  at  a  millioa  How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  licli,  wc  are  not  informed  ;  but 
as  it  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whose 
fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  the 
harbour,  out  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese :  "  That 
they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  Uiat  came 
into  their  dominions  ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
forced  in  thither,  he  should  And  the  same  security ; 
and  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port'*  Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Rupert 
then  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  ah  in- 
fringement of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
Spaniards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 
pcrt*s  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  jVlalaga,  ana  having 
destroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  February,  165G*1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  •*  he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  7" 
which  he  gallantly  refused,  though  in  his  enemy*s 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artificepand  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
told  him,  "  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
The  captain  willingly  acceptod  his  ofler,  and  afler 
a  tight  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kissed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  Uiat 
perhaps  any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  in  which  notliing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chipf  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruvtcr,*  and  De  Wilt,  the  most 
celebrated  names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  benn  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
opposed  bv  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  without 
opposition,  and  almost  witliout  competition,  not 
only  during  the  inactive  reign  of  James  L  but 


during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  aflluence 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturally  produces,  they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  n(]iupped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking:;  their  neighbours.  This 
unusual  armament  was  not  l>ehcld  by  tiie  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
tit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  tliis  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  ISth  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  adiniral  saluted  liim  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English 
which  IS  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  &mi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  pmnt  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevont- 
ed.  But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  hiro  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  af\emooa  till  mne  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  nngle  vessel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  <^  which  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
pariiamcnt,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  be- 
ing the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whit- 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular 
blessing  and  preservation  of  Grod,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  tlie  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  m- 
ference  from  it,  that  the  bravest  num  i»  not  a/ioi^ 
in  the  rreatest  danger. 

In  July,  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  sixty  sail,  be  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them  ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  of  tiieir  rivers,  to  build  tlieir 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  English  vessels,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  stiippinc,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  flat,  coiled  KenHth 
Knock  :  so  that  the  Enfiljsh,  finding  some  of  tbK^ 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course ; 
but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  the 
HoUandeit  liad  ibniuLen  their  atatioo,  tbey  pur- 
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ned  them  with  all  the  ipead  that  the  wmd,  which 
was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found 
themsolves  unable  to  reach  them  wita  the  balk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  aoiiie  of  the 
lightest  fngates  to  cbaaethem.  Tbefecuneao 
near  as  to  nro  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tadung  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  finding  themselves  the  next  day  fol- 
lowod  by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
Goree.  The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing convened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard 
tlie  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  without  a  fresh  supply  oT^pro- 
visions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
Iws  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  ibrty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear-admiral  and  another  vessel,  and 
80  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruvter,  who 
had  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  deeired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vexation.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  Uiat  two 
ships  were  taken  thry  arc  too  wine  to  deny,  but 
aflirm  that  thone  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed. The  En^ish,  on  the  other  side,  aflirm  that 
three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled  at  the  fint  en- 
counter, that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sbk  in  their  flight. 

DeAVitt  being  nowdischar^  by  the  Holland- 
ers as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  oy  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  suc- 
cess ;  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
roihtary  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by 
than.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  affiura 
in  every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
unattended  with  success  ;  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  icalousy  and  faction  ; 
faction  makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  tlian  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
those  whose  animosity  hindered  them  from  pro- 
yiding  them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed,  than  the  sea-officers 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in- 
fluence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re- 
markable action,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
etrength  he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  aSlc  to  restrain  ois  natural 
aidoor,  or  perfaape  not  fully  informed  of  the 


perioiity  of  his  enemiee,  put  out  to  tocoanter 
then^  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obhged  to  lie  idle  with- 
out engaging,  for  want  of  saikua.    The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  by 
about  twenty-two  ships.    Two  of  the  English 
frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory, 
afwr  having  for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  Elngtish  lose  any  ships 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  forty 
guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  (crreat  ships, 
which  were  opposed  by  the  English  till  they  bad 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  then 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they 
blew  up  their  decks,  wtuch  were  now  possessrd 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.    The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well-built 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance, in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  hkewisc 
carried  ofl*by  the  Dutch.   Blake,  in  the  Triumph, 
seeing  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward 
to  reEeve  her,  but  in  bis  way  had  his  foremast 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded ;  but  beating 
off*  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  hinuKslf,  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shattered.    ^  or  was  the  vic^ 
tory  gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual   disproportion   <^  strength ;   for  of  the 
Dutch  flag-snips  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;   a  pro<^  of  the  EnsUsh  bravery, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  1  nimp  to  ha\*e 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his 
top-mast  in  his  triumphant  passage  through  tlic 
Coannel.  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English  shipping; 
tlus.  which  he  had  little  reason  to  think  of  acconi- 
plisning,  he  soon  after  perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  mqui- 
ries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  afibrd  us  an  '  x- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  moK  to 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  afford  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour   the  Dutch,   throe   times   superior. 
Nothing   can  justify  a  commander   in  fighting 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  impossibility  ol 
retreating.    But  what  hindered  Blake  from  re- 
tiring as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it  ?    To  say 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  tlic  Dutch 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  negligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakness  that  can 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general    To  men- 
tion the  impetuosity  of  his  own  courage,  is  to 
make  the  blame  of  lus  temerity  equal  to  the  praise 
of  his  valour ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  most 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  bistoiy  will  allow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and 
applauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  own  aphit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour 
of  has  countiy. 
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It  WM  not  Wng  bcfbie  he  had  an  oppoitonity 
of  revenging  lus  loaSy  and  restraining  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Dntch.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1652-S,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
and  assitted,  at  bii  own  reouost,  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Deaa,  ei|iied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  above  100  men  oi  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  mer- 
chant ships  under  his  convoy.  The  EngHsh,  with 
their  usual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards  them ; 
and  Blake  m  the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always 
led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  theu*  force  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  having  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  ni^ht  save  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  with  &e  loss  of  one  flac-stiip, 
and  six  other  men  of  war.  The  English  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  board 
Lawson*s  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
on  board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain  and  secre> 
taiT,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
sailed  in  pursmt  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
convoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards BuUoign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates 
to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
February,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
in  whico  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  makmg  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  shipping,  secur^  liimself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
are  various ;  but  the  EHitcli  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
than  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  suflered  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  for  tliese  repeated  defeats  provoked 
the  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
obliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  incfiectually, 
for  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
Blake,  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
should  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and 
to  defend  the  nation  from  insults,  injuries,  and 
encroachments.  **  It  is  not,*'  says'  Blake,  "  the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  aflairs,  but 
to  hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This  was 
the  principle  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
which  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
stoadineas.  "  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
mestic disputes,  but  remember  that  we  are  Enelish, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies !  wliich, 
let  wliat  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  countrv  to  humble  and  restrain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  outof  tho  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
and  tCMok  fift^y  dogs[erB.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
R«?t  of  merchant^  under  his  convov,  durst  not 
enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towanfs  the  Sound, 
and,  bv  great  dexterity  and  address,  eecaped  the 
three  finglish  admirals^  and  brought  all  ttb  ihipi 


into  their  hatbonr;  then,  knowing  that  Blak* 
was  atill  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  uptfn  that  town,  but  waa  driven  off  by  tha 
caatle; 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  month  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail :  but 
hearinc  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  witn  ISO 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  tha 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  waa  car* 
ried  off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continoad 
from  aboiut  twelve  to  six  in  the  aflerooon,  wheo 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fichting. 

On  the  4th  in  the  aflemoon,  Blake  came  op 
with  eighteen  freah  ships,  and  procured  the  En- 
glish a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  shipa  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  tha 
laisest  of  the  En&liah  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  o^  and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  lus  decks,  of  which  the 
English  had  gotten  possession.  He  waa  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another :  nor  could 
poesibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Kuyter  and 
Ue  Witt  antved  at  that  mstant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  losa  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  d*> 
stroyed,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
mudi  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounti 
of  more  unpartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances ana  exclamations  of  thdr  aamirala  them» 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  Statei| 
that  '*  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  laigt 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more ;"  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  character,  *'Why  should  I  ha 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  /  The  F.ngliih 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea." 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  waa  sent  by  Cram* 
well  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  poweiiiil  flMt; 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  tne  homage  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  eoually  oonrted 
by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  aurly  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  AJigerinea. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Algiera  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  narbour  of  Tunis,  and 
deroanaed  reparation  for  the  robberiea  practiaed 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat* 
teries  along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  castl^  sent  Blake  a  haii^htj  and  uisck 
lent  answer :  **  There  are  our  east^  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferine,"  said  he,  ''upon  which  yoa 
may  do  your  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces  and 
insults,  and  mentioning  in  terma  of  ridicule  tha 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and  castlML 
Blaae  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  m 
water,  which  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  tUs 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curled  his 
whiskers,  as  waa  his  custom  when  he  waa  angiy, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferine  with  his  great  ahip^ 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  mai 
castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismount 
ed,  and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  thai 
ordered  his  officers  to  send  out  their  lonA  boati 
wall  manned  to  saiM  aioa  of  tha  pinml  aUpp 
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Ijriii^in  dM  fosd,  hmiMa  oononflBif  to  on  vpoo 
&e  eude,  Tfaif  wm  m>  brrnvdy  eiecated.  that 
with  tb«  loM  of  mil  jT  tw€Oty-6v«  men  klled,  and 
fortjr-ettbt  froonded,  all  the  afaipa  wen  find  in 
the  aigbt  of  Tmua,  Thoice  aulinf  to  TiipoG, 
he ooodtided a peaee  with  that  natioo;  theory 
tmniog  to  Toms,  he  ibmid  oodng  hot  auhaab 
■oo.  And  fach  indeed  waa  hia  icpntalion,  that 
Wa  met  with  no  frrther  oppoaitioii,  bat  eoflec^  a 

eptiDeesofi 


kind  of  tribute  from  the  ptmeea 
hii  bsMneaa  beincto  aetnand  repaiatiao  for  all 
tfaa  ittiBfiea  oderad  to  the  EngUafa  daring  the  criril 
wara.  He  eiacted  firom  the  Duke  of  Tnacany 
JB^OOOf^and^aaitbaaid,  aent  home  lixteen  ahipa 
laden  with  the  efleda  which  he  had  reoored  from 
•ereral  atatea. 

The  reapect  with  which  he  obliged  aO  ibteign- 
cratotieat  hiaeoantrjnieii,appeanfromaatoi7 
related  by  Kahop  Baniet  When  he  Uy  before 
Malaft,  m  a  time  of  peaee  with  Spain,  acme  of 
hia  aalon  went  aabore,  and  meeting  a  proceaaion 
of  the  boat,  not  only  reraaed  to  pay  any  reapect  to 
it,  hot  laudied  at  thoae  that  did.  The  people, 
being  pntliy  one  of  die  prieata  opon  reaentmg 
tfaia  mmfpjtr,  fell  opon  them  and  oeat  them  ae- 
▼erely.  Wnen  they  retnrned  to  their  ah^  the? 
complained  of  their  ill-treatmeot ;  apon  wfaacn 
Bfatke  aent  to  demand  the  nriest  who  bad  procured 
it  The  rieeroy  anawerea  that,  having  no  autho- 
ritr  orer  the  pneata,  he  could  not  aeiMi  him :  to 
w&ch  Blake  replied,  "that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  die  eiteot  m  the  ▼iceroy'a  authority,  but  that 
if  the  prieat  were  not  aent  within  three  houra,  he 
would  bam  the  town.**  The  viceroy  then  aent 
the  pneaC  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  aeamen.  Blake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him, 
ha  woold  have  puniahod  them  severely,  for  he 
woaU  not  have  his  men  aifront  the  eatahUahed  r^ 
ligioa  of  any  place ;  but  that  he  waa  angry  that 
the  Spanianu  should  assume  that  power,  ior  he 
woold  have  all  the  world  know  **  that  an  EngUab- 
man  waa  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman.'* 
80  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  him  back, 
being  aaBafied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  This 
coodiict  ao  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
■aid,  ''he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  (rver  that  of  a  Roman  had  b^en.*' 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
•gainat  Spain,  despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  inft'st  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
Ihrir  ahippin|(.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he 
eruiaed  ail  wmter  about  the  Stmits,  and  then  lay 
«t  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he 
raceived  intelligence  that  the  Kpanish  plato-flcet 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  SantapCruz,  m  the  isle 
of  TeneriiTo.    On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 

Ertud  fVotn  Cales,  and  on  tlio  20th  arrived  at 
nta»Cniz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
•els.  The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
«  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 

rrta  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
Uio  bigness,  all  united  by  a  line  of^communica- 
tton  manned  with  musfiiiotoers.  The  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  hia  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle^  and  stationed  six  great  galloons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  an  advantageous  wnd 
pnidpnt  disposition,  but  of  little  effttct  against  the 
Knglish  commander;  who  determining  to  attack 
ikam.  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
l^uaoron ;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
^fk^  upon  tho  fofftinoationa,  himself  attacked 


die  gaflaoDB,  which,  altar  a  gdaat  rBntanee^t 
at  length  abandoned  by  the  Bpamudi^  tbooA  the 
least  <S' them  waa  bigger  than  the  biggest  ofBlake'* 
ahipa.  The  forte  and  amalkr  veaacb  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  by^Bbke,and  the  smaUer 
vessels  by  Stajmer,  the'En^liah  veaada  being  too 
much  ahattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away. 
Thns  was  the  whole  pl^e-fleet  de^royed,  ''aiui 
the  Spaniards,**  according  to  Rapin'a  reroari^, 
"sustained  agreat  loss  of  uups,  money,  men,  and 
merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  nodiing 
bat  gfoty.**  As  if  he  that  increaaes  the  mihtary 
repatatioo  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  effect  strength- 


"The  whole  action,**  says  Clarendon,  "  was  ao 
incredible,  that  all  men,  wfao  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  aober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
codowed. 


woold  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  coold  hardly  persuade  themsdvea  to  be- 
lieve wnat  they  had  done:  while  the  Sjpaniards 
comforted  themaehrea  with  the  belief|  that  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  each  a  manner.  So  moch  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  oooiageooa  men  can  bring  to  pasa, 
that  no  reaistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  dis- 
appoint them ;  and  it  can  haraly  be  imagined  how 
amall  a  loas  the  English  sustained  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled action,  not  one  ship  being  left  belund,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men ; 
when  the  alaqghteron  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  <mahore  was  incredible.'*  The  general  cruized 
for  aome  time  afierwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Calea,  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
ship|iing;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  ntigue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  died  before  he  came  to  land. 

Hia  body  waa  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some 
time  in  state  at  Greenvrich-house,  was  buried  in 
Heruy  VIL*s  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  for  his  bra- 
very, and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
witnout  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
treatment  ius  body  met  a  year  afler  the  Restora- 
tion, when  it  was  taken  up  by  exptess  command, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  muraer  of  Charies  I.  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge  •  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumamty,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  *'Let  no  man,"  says  the 
oriental  proverb,  "  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard.** 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  <^  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  ot 
wealth,  and  love  01  his  country. '  "  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "thit  declined  thcold 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
tcran  castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  first 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  sea- 
men, by  making  them  see,  by  expenence,  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  wore  resolved, 
and  taught  thcm'to  fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon 
the  water ;  and  thou^  he  has  b€«n  very  well  nni- 
tated  and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
roaolute  achievements.** 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKR 
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To  thi9  attestation  of  his  military  excellence,  it 
may  be  proper  to  snbjoin  an  ac<»!int  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  author  of  "Lives  English  and 
Poreii^n."  "He  was  jealous,"  savs  that  writer, 
"of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  llio  glory  of  his 
nation ;  and  as  ho  made  use  of  no  mean  artifices 
to  raise  himself  to  the  hinfhest  command  at  sea,  so 
he  needed  no  interest  nut  his  merit  to  support 
him  in  it.  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  animated  by  that  brave  public  spirit,  which 
has  since  been  reckoned  rather  romantic  l^an 
heroic  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from 
the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  clid  not  die  500.'.  richer 
than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  author  avers, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  family  and 
their  circumstances,  having  been  bred  up  in  it, 


and  often  hoard  his  brother  give  this  acoouiit  of 
him.  He  was  relifious  accoraing  to  the  pretend- 
ed purity  of  these  times,  but  would  frequently  aU 
low  himself  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  b¥ 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  tliem,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  common 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  maj 
be  property  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  which  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
BloJce  was  superior  to  all  private  views.  His  lm>« 
ther  in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  di8<»ide^ 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another ;  3ret  was  ho 
not  less  remirdful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  wheo 
he  died  he  Tei\  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 

aualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune^ 
lough  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coon* 
try  in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefore  not 
suficred  him  to  rob  it. 


SIR    FRANCIS   DRAKE.* 


Francis  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  fix)m  his  place  of 
residence  into  Kent  for  refiige,  from  the  persecu- 
tion raisea  agiunst  mm,  and  those  of  the  same 
opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ac- 
count of  the  first  years  of  Sir  tVancis  Drake's 
life,  of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
which  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child- 
hood, or  of  the  education  which  quohfied  him  for 
such  wonderful  attempts. 

Wo  are  only  informed  that  he  was  put  appren- 
tice by  his  father  to  Uie  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
of  navigation,  and  familiarized  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  hardsliips  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
have  in  this  part  of  hij  life  for  the  exercise  of 
his  courain^,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence 
and  fidelity,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried,  leflt 
him  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services  ;  a 
circumstance  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
who  may  hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
inutation,  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  greatness  is  to  be  honest. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
incident  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
might  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
those,  who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  af&irs  not 
adequate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
rontcmptuous  nenlect,  and  while  they  amuse 
themselves  withchiineriral  schemes,  ana  plans  of 
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future  undertakings,  snfier  every  opportmiitj  of 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  meir 
regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  oon« 
sequence  is  the  most  succcssnil  introduction  to 
greater  enterprizes. 

After  ha\ing  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
Erovince,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventiired 
is  eflects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies^ 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  weiy 
little  frequented  by  the  En^sh  till  that  time,  were 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thitlier  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  ^Nothing  was  talked  of  amooff 
the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankin{ 
hot  tho  beauty  and  riches  of  tho  new  world. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded 
that  the  relaters  did  not  diministi  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  that  mignt  produce  wonder,  or  eicito 
cariosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  m. 
raising  admirera,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro* 
curing  adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained 
by  the  hopes  which  naturally  arise  from  new 
prospects;  though  through  ignoranco  of  the 
American  seas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  who  from  the  firstdiscoveiy  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  mvaders  of  their  rights^  tho 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  suflered  most  from  dm 
Spanish  injustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins^ 
wiio,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
trailic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
Btipilation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  fii^ 
lation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  £ii|riMd| 
attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hoaflitiM^ 
and  obliged,  after  an  obstiiuiCe  resistance^  to  ■«• 
too,  with  the  loM  of  four  ahipiiand  a  pwl  Booh 
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InroT  bit  iim,wlio  won  ttlbv  daitroywl  or  cuv 
ned  into  aUvery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  ahnoat 
ail  ilia  fortoncv  wluch  lie  in  vain  endeaTooied  to 
teoover,  Ixith  iij  hk  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Qjieen  £lizaheth  ;  for  the 
SpaniarojB,  deaf  to  all  remoostrancea,  either  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoveiishsd,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  fais  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures, 
and  that  indefatigable  patience  tiiat  enabled  him 
to  surmotmt  difnculties.  He  did  not  at  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  winch  lieaven  had  put 
it  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
wliile  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  l>e  gained 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  inteUigence  of  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  Uiey  al- 
ways act  wlio  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  S4th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  m  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  liis  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artilleiy 
and  ammunition  as  was  necessary  for  his  undertak- 
mg,  wiiich,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
siKh  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  tlian  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Tiie wind  continuinff  fovourablcLthey entered. 
June  29,  between  Guaoaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
OQ  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Pent 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  m  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  liad  brought 
in  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was 
gomg  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  srcater  force. 

Then  marcliing  towaros  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  hipi  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  bad  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
had  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  for  his  desifinis,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow 
Ms  first  reeoiation  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  pausadc  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  felling  laige  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  90,  having  bdh  their  pinnaces,  and 
bemg  joined  by  one  Captain  Raose,  who  hap- 
pened to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bar)^  of 
uftj  men,  Uiey  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
•nd,  taking  two  iripatea  at  the  iaknd  of  Fioes. 
WWB  hifoniiad  by  im  negioaa  whieh  they  fovM 


in  them,  that  the  iniiahitanta  of  that  piaoewere 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  wliich  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes,  who, 
liaving  escaped  from  the  tjrranny  of  their  masters 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  undei 
two  kings  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  way  be 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  ancf  not 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  tlia 
cruelties  they  had  sufiered,  and  had  lately  pal  the 
inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmoat 
consternation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  oo 
the  main  Uik^  so  that  they  might,  by  ioining  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  ol 
Nombre  de  Dios  any  speedy  information  of  his 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifly-tiiree  men  from  bis  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate.  Captain  Kause,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

Od  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  after  his  men  were  refreshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  tiiem  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  oraered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  opposition, 
there  lieing  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though 
it  was  secureci  with  six  brass  cannons  of  the 
lar»sst  size  ready  mounted.  But  tne  gunner, 
wlule  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  firom  theu 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  soon  dis- 
covered i>y  the  bdl,  the  drums,  and  the  noise  of 
the  people. 

Ehrako,  leaving  twelve  men  to  cuard  the  pin- 
naces, marciied  round  the  town  wiui  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  bong  more  hurt  by  treading  on 
the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  ene- 
my, than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. 

At  lengtli,  having  taken  seme  of  the  Spaniards;, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  hini  the  gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  mules  tliat  bring  the  silver 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  there  they  found 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  op  in 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  b^ef^ 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy  feet 
in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height, 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty^Sve 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  eight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  Uie  Elnglish 
but  by  what  means  they  might  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  dotibtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distjince  from  the 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  was 
afi^d  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  hin- 
der his  men  from  encumbering  themselves  with 
so  much  sflver  as  might  have  retieuided  their  march, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons  ;  how- 
ever, by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  trea- 
sure-house, where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to 
a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure  was 
not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he 
perauaded  thcm  to  follow  hin^  and  rejoin  the  main 
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body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  mucndisconrafFed 
by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  any  Ion- 
get  the  enemy  would  gain  possession  of  their 
pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not 
indeed  easily  terniied,  hut  sufficiently  cautious, 
sent  to  the  coast  to  inquire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
the  same  terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  Infl  to  guard  nis  boats  ;  but  finding 
DO  foundation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  his  first  design,  and  led  the  troop 
forward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  tlicir  way  there 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow-strings,  and  extinguished  many  of  their 
matches ;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  suffer  in  common  with  them,  but  which, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed 
them,  as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed 
that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  oruy  to  be  kept 
up  by  continued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timo- 
nms  and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
propagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear 
was  their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rush  upon  them  ;  others  whose  avarice  min- 
gled vnth  their  concern  for  their  own  safety,  were 
more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  airily 
gained,  than  to  acauire  more ;  and  others,  brave 
in  themselves,  ana  rescJute,  began  to  doubt  of 
success  in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
associated  with  such  cowardly  companions.  So 
that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
their  enterprise  witli  that  spiri*  and  alacrity  which 
could  give  Drake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceivea,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  if)  aflnr  having  had  the  chief  treasure 
of  the  world  within  their  reach,  they  should  go 
home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
notliing  but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had 
performed  his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 
them  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  witling  to  follow  him,  be  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Oxcnham  of  Plvmouth,  a  man  known 
aflerwards  for  his  bold  atfventures  in  the  same 
part?,  to  take  chargn  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
placo,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat* 
tert'd  troops  of  the  Spaniards,  ana  hinder  them 
from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  ho  stepped  forward,  his  strength  fiiiled 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  ipeechleas. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  tiie 
first  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con- 
cern for  his  bfc  a  pretnnce  for  returning  to  their 
boats.  Such  had  l>een  his  loss  of  blooo,  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  prints  of  his  footsteps;  and  it  appeared 
i«carce  credible  that  after  such  efiVuion  of  blood, 
life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire:  nei- 
ther the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thou^t 
enough  to  pmrail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordialt  had  now  re- 
atored  to  his  speech,  wm  the  only  mm  who  coukl 
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not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  unfi 
nished.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  tliey  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design ;  he  well  knew  how  imprac- 
ticable it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost ;  and  could  cosily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  re- 
move their  treasure.  What  he  had  underi/one  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  bands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consults 
tion,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  tney 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  enireaty,  carried  him  to  tne  boat^ 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  takms  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  wFth  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimcn- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  leag^ue  from  the  tovmn,  where 
thev  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
andf  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
govemer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  manr 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  exprew 
ed  his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen- 
ger, amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  ho- 
noun  that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  ho  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  b^ 
fore  acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permittra  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  oonai- 
derable  presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  his  would 
never  desist  from  his  design,  till  he  had  ahued 
with  Spain  the  treasures  ofAmerfea. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  coiw 
suit  about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take: 
and  having  arrived,  August  i,  at  tbor  former  st^ 
tion,  they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judnnff 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  deniea 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his  pur- 
pose by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
quired of  a  negro,  wtiom  he  took  on  board  at 
rfombre  de  DioB,  the  most  wealthr  Bettlemont^ 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  cMt,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time^ 
came  to  anchor,  Augiut  IJL  between  Chaieiha 
and  St  Bamards,  two  isUndt  at  a  little  distance 
finom  the  harbour  of  Caithuena;  then  PtMli^ 
with  liis  boats  round  the  idano  he  entered  tne  huw 
bour,  and  in  the  month  of  it  found  a  fii^^ita  witt 
only  an  old  man  in  i^  who  volwitaiilj  mfonaed 
then,  that  abont  an  hoar  beANre  a  pmnace  had' 
paaiid  ly  with  aaila  and  oan^  and  aH  the  iff 
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•nee  of  expedition  and  importance ;  that,  as  ahe 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  her  bid  ihem  take  care 
of  themselves:  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  auv  probabiii^  of  suc- 
cess. He  thotstoro  contented  umself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
whicn  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  laive  ship,  and  two  small  firigatos,  in  wluch 
he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
intended  to  alarm  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  man- 
ned :  tnis,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  hu  company^  who, 
having  made  several  prosperous  voyages  in  that 
vessel,  would  be  unwilling  to  have  it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
their  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
them  to,  and  therefore  rather  diose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
sent  for  the  carpenter  of  tlie  Swan,  took  lum  into 
his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engaged  him  to  secre- 
cy, ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  n^t  to  go 
down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  three 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbUng  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  tl^  morning,  Au^t  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishing,  rowed  up  to  Uie  Swan, 
and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which 
the  steward  going  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  httle  time.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump ;  but,  ha\ing  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaining  very 
little  upon  the  water,  they  willmgly,  according  to 
Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessaiy  to  lie  concealed  for 
some  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  tlieir 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  ana  without  approaching 
the  coast,  tliat  their  course  might  not  be  observec^ 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient'  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days  to 
clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  hatf,  and 
on  the  next  ue  oUver, 

On  the  5tb  day  of  September,  Drake  lefl  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  days,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
lieving them  to  be  his  countrymen^  made  a  stgDal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  vory 
readily  Gomi^ied;  but  he,  looa  findbgbia     ' 


take,  abandoned  his  plantation,  where  they  found 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  their  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  provisrons  which  they  amassed 
here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  storenouses, 
which  they  fulcd  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  voyage.  These  they  placeo  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  the 
rest 

in  the  mean  time,  his  brother.  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  negroes,  from  whose  asastance  alone  they 
hu  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage  f 
and  touching  upon  the  main  >and,  by  means  of  the 
n^ro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his 
pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages 
for  their  returning.  These  men,  having  assured 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appointed 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  the  Elnglirii  from  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  tney  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  trees, 
which  concealed  their  ship  from  observati<m,  and 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  conversa- 
tioo  infomaed  the  English,  that  their  expectations 
were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inquiries,  after  tne  most  probable  means  of 
gaining  gold  and  alver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
mat,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  they  could  easily  have  gratified  tliem : 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  inonths,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  past,  buili,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Symerons,  a  fart  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthogcna, 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently, 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  security,  and  with 
the  most  probable  expectations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whonv 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  liberty,, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  tlie  knowledge  of  the  governor,  made- 
them  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  tilF 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  theprovisions 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
alltthis  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  iiis  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spa- 
niards, knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  sent  o«it  their  ye«el«  so  purpose  to  b» 
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taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he 
would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  having  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
burnt  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  aistance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
hills,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sii^t  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence his  expedition  to  miscarria|re,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravada 

All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  especially  of  that 
class,  are  philosophical  enough  to  state  the  exact 
limits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
zled with  an  intrepiditv,  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that  perhapi  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  notions  of  courage  are  sufficiently 
romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  3ricla  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
of  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  andwhere  he  might 
in  time  dc  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  conduct,  Ihey  could  not  think  of  un- 
dertaki  ng  such  a  voyage  without  provisions,  having 
onlv  a  gammon  oi  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  bread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answerecl 
them,  that  there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
greater  scarcity  ;  but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure 
to  share  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating 
them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of 
relieving  lus  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  )m 
enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
sitv  inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  ex- 
cellent provisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  ndtly 
with  their  manner  of  living  m  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  less  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerona,  with 
whom  he  lefl  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
and  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
from  the  negro  who  had  procured  mem  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
John  Drake  and  one  of  his  cnmpaay  dead,  being 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attadL 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
ana  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  <x 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  neet  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  he  sent  out  to  make  cihscrvations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  tor  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panafua,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himself  with  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  P(Mt 
Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  ffuard  his  ship,  ho  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
huntin||  and  fowhng;  the  heads  of  which  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  iavetins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  half,  which  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  mortal.  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  theee 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  Uiat 
doM  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  tliat  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per^ 
haps,  it  would  be  l»ppy  for  every  nation,  if  honoon 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  be 
were  most  disting[uished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
tides  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  7 

£very  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rested  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Sym^ 
rons  had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  bv  set- 
ting up  three  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  an^  lay- 
ing poles  fi-om  one  to  anotlier  in  form  of  a  roo^ 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  ana 
plantane  leaves.  In  the  vaueys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  ni|^ht, 
they  thatched  them  doee  to  the  ground,  ieaviiig 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
they  made  in  every  house. 

^1  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  pleo^ 
of  fruita  upon  the  baaka  of  the  riven^  but  wka 
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«id  iwine  in  grtat  abundance,  of  which  the 
BymenmB,  without  difficulty,  killeid,  for  the  moet 
^ait,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
ever, they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  diess 
it ;  at  wnich  Dimke  expfeeang  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron.  "Are  you  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  jet  ooabt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  m  it  7**  For  which 
Dnka  in  pfivate  rebuked  him,  says  the  reUter ; 
whether  joetly  or  not,  it  is  not  verr  important  to 
determines  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
somewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easUy  to 
be  justified :  and  the  negro's  answer  was,  at  least, 
martisi,  ana  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  acknow- 
ledfled  to  be  rational 

On  the  third  day  of  their  marcl^  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty, 
and  some  observation  of  religion,  paving  great 
reverence  to  the  cross ;  a  practice  which  Drake 
prevailed  upon  them  to  cnange  for  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Here  thejr  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  thinkiiujf  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  if  any  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  tliat  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  abould  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  an^ 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  express  his 
refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their  op»> 
nion  of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  throuffh  cool 
shades,  and  lofty  woods,  which  shdtered  tnem  so 
eflectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  Enflhmd 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  tiie 
Symerons,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way. 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them;  then  followed  twelve 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  £nglish,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
veiy  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  diey  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  Iris  natu- 
ral curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  Med  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 


Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  b  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again : 
this  they  are  obliffed  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nombro  de  Dies: 


then  they  not  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of  a  negro 
of  Panamit  to  biquire  on  what  night  the  recoes, 
or  diivan  of  moles  by  which  the  treasure  is  car- 
ried, wen  to  set  forth.  The  messenger  yi&b  bo 
well  qualified  lor  his  undertaking,  and  so  indus- 
trious in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  re- 
turned with  an  account  that  the  treasure  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pass 
that  ni|g^  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and 
one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  imme- 
diately marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending  for 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  went, 
perceiveid  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  some 
Spaniard  was  before  theno,  and  going  silently 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  upon  the 
ground.  Tney  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  intelli- 

rce.  The  soldier,  having  informed  himself  of 
captain's  name,  conceived  such  a  confidence  in 
his  wdl-knovm  clemency,  that  after  having  made 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  now  at 
hand,  ne  petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  com- 
mand the  Symerons  to  spare  his  life,  but  that, 
when  the  treasure  should  fall  into  his  hands,  be 
would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  maintain  him 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half 
on  one  side  with  hioDselt',  and  half  on  the  other, 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons, 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  inight  seize 
the  foremost  reooe,  and  the  other  the  hinderroost : 
for  the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  drivers,  being 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided 
by  leamng  the  first 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  inules 
on  each  hand ;  upon  which  ordere  were  given, 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  Cruz 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  be  inter- 
cepted which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  should 
be  given.  But  one  Rob«nl  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  way-side^  that  they  m^t  signalize  them- 
selves by  seizing  the  first  mule ;  and  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  fa«  re- 
strained by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  observe 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  imprudently, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenger,  for  by 
Drake's  order  the  English  had  put  their  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  me  ni^Eht  and  tumult  ini|^t 
not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  imm^iately  observed  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road, 
and  the  English  stUl  continued  to  expect  the 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were 
passing  towsrds  Venta  Cruz,  came  up  and  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expected  no- 
thing less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indies : 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  ana 
perplexity  when  they  found  only  two  mules 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other  burden 
than  provisiona. 
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The  driver  wai  brought  immediatelj  to  the 
captain,  and  infonned  him  that  the  honeman, 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  with  to  niiidi  pceoi- 
pitation,  had  informed  the  treaaurer  of  what  he 
had  observed,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  sufier 
only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
cheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 
any  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
followers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  countiy  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sun^ 
moned  to  overwhelm  hinL  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  to,  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every 
retreat  bettor  known  to  the  Spaniaitls  than  to 
himBelf. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
qualities  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
shaken,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  sitoation,  and  found  that  it  afibrded 
him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
same  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
his  passage  to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  woods  would  afibrd  opportunities  of 
ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 
become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 
pointment, and  bitigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks  and  expected 
enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
rons,  whether  he  ¥ras  resolved  to  follow  him;  and 
having  received  from  him  the  stronffest  assu- 
rances that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare 
to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted  them- 
selves, tofiethor  with  a  convent  of  iriars  headed 
by  one  oi  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
person  and  assume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approacn  of  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
the  first  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heara  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pistol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 
b]^  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
with  some  others,  slightly  wounded ;  upon  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall 
upon  Siem.  The  Elnglish,  afler  discharging  their 
arrows  and  shot,  prt^sed  furiously  forward,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
merons, whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
to  some  distance,  observed,  and  recalling  th^ 
oourage^  animatad  each  other  with  aoDgn  m  thair 


own  language,  and  rushed  forwird  with  fuch  i 
petuosity,  tlut  they  overtook  them  ni»r  the  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  Ekigliah,  diapersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who^  after  he  had 
received  his  wound  had  strength  And  resolution 
left  to  kill  his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  wm 
given  to  tlie  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  ^eat  clemency,  Drake  himself  ^[oipg 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  mjn- 
ries  should  be  offered  them ;  ao  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattarad 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  mardi 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  alx>ut 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  ezbortatioD% 
gentle  auUiority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travellings 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expeditioii 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vic- 
tuals^ and  built  lodgings,  and,  wnoi  any  of  the 
Ejighsb  fainted  in  ue  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together ; 
nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
after  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  com- 
panions, to  despise  the  firearms  of  the  Sp*> 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absenoe 
by  the  Symerons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  which,  though  the  master 
knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  messen* 
ger  credit,  till  upon  examination  be  found  that  the 
captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger wiUiout  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  pobt  of  his  uiife.  £to 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  they 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.  On  Februanr  23,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  cele- 
brated their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  withoiit  languish- 
ing in  melancholy  renections  upop  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  formmg  schemes 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  a^ 
quainted  with  man^s  nature,  he  never  sufiered 
idleness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardice^ 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  \htm  attention  to  some 
new  enterprize. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessary  to 
mcrease  their  stores  of  provisions ;  and  oUiers 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Sjrmerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  him 
to  undertaie  another  march  over  land  to  the  house 
of  one  Fezoro^  near .  Yen^giia,  whose  wUrm 
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fcfoa|iit  him  efcrr  daT  more  thin  two 
poof^  stefing  from  die  mines,  which  he  hcprd 
together  m  a  itroof  etone  houee,  wiucfa  nisht  hj 
the  help  of  the  Eo^ish  be  easiiT  fofced. 

Drmae,  bemg  mwilfinf  to  faogoe  faii  faHowew 
with  another  journey,  determined  to  eorapl^  with 
both  the  other  opinioiH ;  and  manningmi two 
pnoaeei^  the  Bear  and  the  Bfinion,  he  aent  John 
Oienham  m  the  Bear  towaids  Tokm,  to  aeize 
npon  pranaoQS ;  and  went  fcimielf  in  the  Minion 
to  the  Cabezaa,  to  intercept  the  treamre  that  was 
to  be  tranaported  Irom  Verago*  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  DioC|  6nt  diamiaeing  with 
preaenUi  those  Sjmerons  thik  desired  to  retom  to 
their  wires,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drdie  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  mgate  of  Nicarsp 
gna,  the  pilot  of  which  informed  nim  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Ventfua,  a  ship  freiffhted 
with  more  than  a  roilUoo  m  gold,  to  whidi  be 
offered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his 
share  of  the  prise ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
irered,  this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
Yenor  to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  tbouj^t  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  shi)i,  that  he  nuffht  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pmnace,  whicn  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian com.  The  vessa  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determi- 
tUDgto  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  81st  he  set  sail  with  the  new 
ftigate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
wmch  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu.  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  naving  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  that  he 
might  join  with  him  m  his  attempt ;  which  Drake 
consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them 
an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty 
men.  and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Tnen  mannins  Uie  ftigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  Uie  Cabezas,  where  thev  left  the 
fri^e,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  over 
which  they  were  to  psss,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  travelled  through  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  do  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not 
imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
the^  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  BdeUty  of  their  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  and  con- 
duct they  had  alreaay  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
seven  leagues,  thc^  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  carpenters  in  the  bay,  it  being  the  custom 
m  that  hot  season  to  worit  io  the  night,  and  in  a 
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short  time  tbey  perceived  the  approsch  of  the 
rseoe^  or  droves  of  moles  from  Panama.  They 
now  no  kmcer  doobted  that  their  labours  would 
be  lewaiiledy  and  evenr  man  imagined  himself  se- 
cure fiom  povotT  and  labour  for  the  remaining 
part  of  fais  be.  iThey,  therefore,  when  the  mules 
came  vp^  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  an 
alacfitT  proportioned  to  their  expectations.  The 
three  oroves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  little  purpose  tliat  the 
solmers  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  which  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  miich  greater  ar- 
dour men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  but 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  shallow 
waters,  tliey  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  the  French  csptain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obligeo  to  stay,  two  of  his 
company  continuing  with  him. 

when  they  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  lost 
himself  in  the  woocte,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solicitude 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio 
Franciscx),  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d,  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized  M-ith 
the  si^t  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
them,  which  nught  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here;  but  immediately  it  occurred 
io  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  ana 
without  the  presence  of  the  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  entirely 
cut  ofE 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difiicultics  that  surrounded 
him.  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Dmke.  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  wnose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  or 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
^le  Spaniards  should  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hindered 
from  discovering  the  ships.  He  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  talc  en,  the  men  ex- 
amined, their  examinations  compared,  the  resolu- 
tions formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant  Some  time  must  necessarily 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  struck ; 
and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  mi^ht 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the  ships 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change  their 
station. 

They  were  animated  wnh  this  discourse,  by 
which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  more 
neariy  into  their  situation,  tncy  were  unable  to 
concetye  upon  what  it  was  foonded.    To  pass  by 
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land  was  impossible,  as  the  way  lay  over  hi^ 
mountains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  riven ; 
and  they  had  not  a  sin^e  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  paRsage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  inwiedi- 
ately  discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
vemences  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 
the  only  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
afibrded  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
nit  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
river,  oflered  himself  to  put  oflfto  sea  upon  it,  and 
cheerfully  asked  who  would  accompany  hiin. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked 
with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
ofl)  and  after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own^  and  perceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 
sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,  was  received  by  his  company  with  that  satis- 
faction which  is  only  known  to  those  that  have 
been  acquainted  wim  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carrr  with  them  through 
the  woods ;  then  saihng  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon 
after  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  mvided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 
Endish. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  da3r8  in  fitting 
out  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  tne  Cabozas;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Symerons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
away  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
sands.  Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not 
suffer  to  hazard  his  person  in  anotner  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
tie  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  staged 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  mm, 
upon  his  inauiries  afler  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 
hour  afler  tneir  separation,  the  Spaniaids  came 
upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
caped with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
life ;  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  jewels 
that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it 
up;  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  Md 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  had  concealed  in  Uie  ground,  he  informed 
them  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  en^loyed 
in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
former's veradtv,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
afterwards  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  in 
the  woods,  falling  aAerwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  ooo- 


feMed  where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder. 
So  fatftl  lo  Drake's  expedition  was  the  druDk«»> 
nese  of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  witli  dieir  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  men  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  dean  their 
vessels,  and  tit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  detezw 
mining  to  set  sail  for  EngUind;  and,  that  the 
faithful  Symerons  might  not  so  away  unrewarded, . 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  ana  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  huntin||^ 
and  among  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 

§0  through  the  snip,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
esired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  presrat- 
ed  to  Drake,  and  being  unwilling  to  asK  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  offered  for  it  four  large  quoita, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed; but  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  that 
fideUt3r  is  sddom  without  a  recompense,  gave  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satiafacCioa 
and  esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with  the  utmost 
gratitude,  informed  nim,  that  by  be8to%ying  it  Im 
bad  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Sjrm^ 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  wnich  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  stwk ;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expeditioii, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  Thus 
was  Drake's  character  consistent  with  itself;  ha 
was  equally  superior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  he  thoui^t  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artilce  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Noid- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisonera  longer  than  was  necessaiy 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves^ 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  oppositioii 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yieici  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  victoiy. 

What  riches  they  acquued  is  not  particularly 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubts  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silvev 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  larfle  sum,  though  the  part  that 
WTBLa  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
him  in  efieminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  deUffhted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  ia 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  laouts  ana  coogntuln* 

tinnft. 
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Drake  having,  in  his  former  ezpe(fitioii,  hid  a 
view  of  the  Scwth  Sea,  and  formed  a  reaoliition 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  oMtruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution ;  obstades  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envy  and  domestic  treacheiy. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  incite  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  man  by  nature  sope- 
rior  to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  fixim  his  eaihest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  pobcy  and  intiigne, 
very  little  versed  m  the  methoos  oTapplication  to 
Che  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
pra^ices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  lus 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
lernrises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  ^veiling  conceptions,  who  without  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  vrild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
rash  eflbrt  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit- 
tering speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
skepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  caUing  for  demonstration  where  it 
oannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicules 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  these 
we  can  hardlydoubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed ; 
for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous^  that 
they  seldom  fsil  of  becoming  popular,  and  direct- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whstso- 
ever  the  moCires  that  produced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  be  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  dengn,  and  to  obtain  a 
commission  from  the  queen,  by  which  he  was 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admural,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself:  the 
Elizabeth,  vice-adiniral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John 
Winter ;  the  Marigold,  of  tSrty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  of  fiflv  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himself  and 
partly  by  other  pnvate  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  with  such 
provisions  ••  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  ne  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
oonBne  his  concern  to  navaS  stores,  or  imUtary 
preparations ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations, 
with  whidi  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the 
luj^hest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
of^his  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnished  tbe  cook-room  with  many 


vessels  of  the  same  metal,  but  eamfsed  several 
musicians  to  accompany  hiin ;  right^  judging  that 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  admiration  of  any 
savage  and  undviliied  people. 

Having  been  driven  oack  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  dainages  which  they  had  suflered, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  ot 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  S5th  had  sight  of 
Cape  Cantire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Mogadore, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  first  ^ace  of 
rendezvous^  and  on  the  S7th  brought  the  whole 
fleet  to  anclior  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered 
by  the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  them  oo 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he 
not  only  treated  in  tne  most  ^endid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  thin^  as  they  appeared  most 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  established 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  country 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  might 
come  after  him,  by  treating  tlw  inhabitants  with 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  conduct  at  once  j-ist 
and  politic,  to  the  ne^ect  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  injuries  suflfered  by  our  sailors 
in  distant  countries,  which  are  generally  ascribed, 
rather  to  the  effects  of  the  wi<»edness  and  folly 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  they 
have  been  first  plundered  or  insulted;  and,  in 
rever^ging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  what 
is  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  Europeans 
themselves. 

But  this  flriendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
soon  broken ;  for^  on  the  next  day,  observing  the 
Moors  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  sent 
out  their  boat,  as  Mfore,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship, 
and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  nn- 
mediately  he  was  sraed  by  the  Moors ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbers  to  start  up  fixmi 
behind  the  rooL  with  weapons  in  their  bands, 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  nis  rescue,  and  there- 
fore provided  for  their  own  security  by  returning 
to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king^  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  shipa 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being 
informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  only  dismissed  his  captive,  but  made 
large  offers  of'^ friendship  and  assistance,  which 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  but  being 
disgusted  at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  commerce, 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  after  havinc  spent 
some  days  in  searching  for  his  man,  in  wnicn  he 
met  with  no  resistance,  left  the  coast  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  some  time  before  Fry^s  return,  who,  being 
obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  longer 
residence  among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent 
home  in  a  mercnant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  several  Spanish 
vesselL  Here,  while  Drake  was  employing  his 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  cosst  anords 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitants 
came  down  to  the  seapside  with  their  aUsorcfes, 
or  leather  bottles,  to  traffic  for  water,  which  &ey 
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were  willing  to  puichue  with  ambet^griae  and  other 
gums.  But  Drake  compasaionati^  the  miiiery 
of  their  condition,  save  them  water  whenever 
they  asked  for  it.  andleft  them  their  commodities 
to  traffic  with,  when  thej  should  be  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
generosity  to  rdieve  them. 

Here  havinff  discharffed  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  mey  set  sail  towards  tne 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
with  fresh  water ;  but  having  Unded,  they  found 
the  town  b^  the  water-aide  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  nirther  up  the  country,  saw  the  valleys 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounainff  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains^  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitanti  to  converse  or  traffic 
with  them  ;  however,  they  were  suffered  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  convejrin^  it  to  the  ahips 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
miffht  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being 
left  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  thie 
chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it 

January  31^  they  passed  by  St  Ja^,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  oetween  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands 
under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  degrees  established 
themselves,  claimed  a  superionty  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  hamssed  them  with  such 
cruelty,  that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  nunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppreaeors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
they  contended,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in 
defence  of  their  natural  rights  and  andent  po»> 
acssions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Jaso 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  Fortugoese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  procurea;  so 
that  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
lived  with  the  natural  conaequencea  of  guilt,  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happy,  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
joyed it 

They  then  sailed  on  within  si^t  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese :  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  wnich  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invite  the  poesessors  of  the  adjacent 
islands  to  settle  on  it,  but  that  it  affords  neither 
harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent 
out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ;  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
MagellaiL 

On  February  17,  they  passed  the  e(]uator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  cahns, 
and  sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
memorable  accident,  to  March  S8,  when  one  of 
thair  veasela,  with  twen^^igbt  men,  and  the 


greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  discouragement,  separated 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  lon^ 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoinn 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  m  the 
air  and  water^  at  that  time  very  little  known,  no- 
thing entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  herrmg,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  ne  is  pursued  by 
the  bomto,  or  flreat  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  upon  uie  point  of  being  taken,  he  spring 
up  into  tne  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wmgs  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seenM, 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  ilnd  moveable ; 
a^  when  they  become  dry  and  stif^  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in- 
tercept him.  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  Tins  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued 
by  fishes  in  hia  natural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopea  for  accurity,  by  the  don. 
or  aparkite,  a  great  bird  that  prejrs  upon  fish ;  and 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of 
whid^  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  c^  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sig^t  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5^  at  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separated  asain  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  sonthwaid, 
and  on  the  litJd  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  m  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Haviiig  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  PlatL 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of 
the  Swaru  This  accident  detennmed  Drake  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  be  sailed  along  the  coast,  in 

auest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13^ 
iscovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
theu*  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  exaimned ;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  hia 
confidence  in  Us  followers  on  other  oocaaiont. 
He  well  knew  how  fiital  one  moment's  inattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  eveiy  man  ant 
fers  himself  to  be  suipnaed  by  indolence  and  ae- 
cority.  He  knew  the  same  crsdulity  that  might 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  aame  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  muat  be,  at  length,  that  aome  «f  them  would 
be  deceived.  He  tilierefbrcL  aa  at  irtfaer  timea,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
hue  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  s&p  :  wnen,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weatmr  dumped,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  and  &U  the  usual  tbrenm- 
ners  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thicfcneaa  of  the  feg  intercepting  it  from  their 
nwde  th«  ttteopt  little  otber  thandeapanito. 


In  thn  HnUbt;,  wUch  Dnka  wm  aat  nnr' 
■auiUasf  tfaiutboMifboai  ba  bad  left  b  dv 
■Inpi,  nothing  waa  Is  be  ttattai,  howvitrdmii- 
|iniia,lliat  BugU  «ontribiila  to  eitiicato  tbaiLi 
lom  it,  aa  tbc;  coold  Tonton  nolfainf  of  aqnnJ 
fsliu  wilb  tha  life  of  die.r  niamL  CapOin 
Tlioaiaa,  Ibenrora,  barint  lE»  hffd^t  v^mA, 
Meared  boldW  inio  lb*  tmj,  and  tabmg  thejMc- 
nl  aboard,  drappad  aDcfaot,aod  \mj  aatoTiSn- 
m,  while  ibe  real  that  wen  in  the  opn  aea  aof- 
Mnd  mad)  from  tba  lompaat,  and  tbe  Mair,  a 


on  ■hoca  wbere  Oraka  wa^  repaired  to  tkn. 

Here  going  on  abore  Oiej  net  witb  no  infaahi- 
tanl&  though  Ibera  were  aeranl  houaea  or  hot? 
atandin^  in  whicb  Ihcf  foond  a  good  qaanlitj  -nf 
diied  Tawla,  and  among  them  a  petf  n.<nibCT  of 
oatricfaeiL  nf  which  the  thisba  wore  aa  luge  an 
tboH  of*  iheep.  Tbeaa  birda  an  toe  been 
and  BDwieUy  la  riae  IJr«iD  tbe  ptund,  bat  witli 
tbe  hdit  of  their  winga  nm  w  awifU*,  that  Oir 
£nalii£  could  nerei  aoa»  bou- eDoagii  to  ahoDi 
■t  them.  The  Indiana,  oommonljr,  by  holding  ■ 
largo  ptome  of  GMlbon  before  Ibao^  and  walking 
genlly  forward,  dnra  tbe  oatrichw  Mlo  aome  nai^ 
row  neck,  or  point  of  Ititi,  Ibaa  apvarfiaa  a 
Btrong  not  from  one  sda  t«  Ibe  olhw,  to  hamlet 
them  from  ratuming  back  to  the  OMa  fields  act 
thai  dogt  upon  thrai,Ihu«  confined  botweea  the 
nrt  and  the  water ;  and  when  thajr  an  faeWB  on 
tbar  baeki,  nuh  in  and  take  llnm. 

Not  finding  tbia  bariraur  eeDremtnt  w  well 
atortd  with  wood  and  watx,  Ibaj  Itft  it  oa  the 
ISIhoT  May,  and  on  Oe  181b  eolcnd  aaotbcr 
much  aa&r,  ami  more  comaMdioB^  wfakh  tbcy 
no  ■uoner  arrivad  at,  than  IMu,  whaae  raatlew 
application  nerei  remitted,  aentWbUt  la  the 
aouthward,  in  queat  of  tboaa  ahipa  wladi  were 
absent,  and  imniediatol;  aft«r  miled  hinMolf  lo 
Ibe  nortbwanl,  and,  happilj,  meeting  with  the 
Swan,  candueted  it  to  the  reat  of  tbe  Boot ;  aflct 
which,  in  pBrauanoe  uf  hia  former  leaolulioii,  h« 
ordeiBd  it  to  be  broken  op,  reemiiug  the  inn 
work  ftw  a  future  mpply.  Tho  oU*r  nwel 
which  they  toet  in  the  late  atonn  co^  not  tx: 
diecnvered. 

While  they  were  thus  muiloyed  upon  an  iaiand 
■bout  a  niilefiiinitbemaiolaad,^  wluch,att»w 
water,  there  w«a  a  paaaaga  on  foot,  they  were 
diecorered  b]!  the  oalivea,  who  appealed  i^oo  a 
hill  at  a  dislBDoe,  dancing  and  hohUng  op  IbHr 
handaaa  beckoning  tbe  Ei^liigh  to  tboni  irinih 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knin-B. 
belli,  and  bugles,  and  such  thinos  aa,  by  dx'ii^ 
uaefulnsBii  ot  nortJly,  he  imscined  wouU  hi 
agreeaMc  Aa  loon  aa  the  En^ish  landed,  tt'\ 
obeerved  two  men  ninning  towards  tbem  ai  l!>  - 
puled  by  Ibe  company,  who  came  withina  lili;< 
distance,  and  then  standing  still,  could  not  I" 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  Tbe  ^igh~li 
thardbre  tiedtbaitpiBBeatatoapala,  which  (bay 


hmaoa,  wta,  taking  wlnt  fiey  ft 


t  mdiea  in  length,  eaircd  round  tbe  top,  and 


Drake,  observing  their  incfinabon  to  fiwndalnp 
md  Inlfie,  advanced  widi  soma  of  hi*  company 
Toward*  dv  hill,  upon  aght  of  whom  Iha  Indiana 
ranged  tlMmaHTeaina  Unebooi  east  to  weal,  and 
'loe  of  tiam  nmning  from  one  ^mI  of  the  rank  to 
ihe  otlMT,  bockwai£  and  fatwmt^t,  bowed  hnn- 
'HJflawiJda  tho  liatQg  and  aalting  of  Ike  eon,  hold- 
ing Ini  handBamrhialHad,aiid  lcm|i>mtty  aumog 
ai  tba  nnddl*  of  die  rank,  leaping  op  lowaida  Ibe 
'  ea  rtwne  direcdy  over  their  beadi ; 
am  and  moon,  tbedeitiee  they 
wofrinp,  to  witneaadie  ■neerily  of  their  profea- 
aans  of  peace  and  fhandahipi  WUIe  dasoise- 
m  peribniRd,  Drake  and  hia  company 
_  .  the  hdl  to  the  apparent  tBTTor  of  the  In- 

diana, whoae  appnbenaiaBa  h4mo  the  EngWi 
^leicatrad  ifaey  peaceably  retired  ;  which  gave 
the  natirea  ao  much  eneooragimant,  that  th^ 
dame  fenraid  munedialely,  and  axchuiged  thor 
anowa,  featbeis,  and  bona,  tat  waA  tiifleoaa 

TbiH  tb^  tnded  for  aome  lime  ;  but  by  frc- 
qmtit  interooaraa  Andhig  that  no  violence  was 
intaoded,  day  became  famiiar^  and  mingled  with 
Ibe  Eogbali  withial  Ibe  leait  diatraat. 

TbM  go  quU  naked,  eieepc  a  akin  of  some 
an'mul,  whieb  th«  tlaaw  over  Iboir  rfiouldBn 
*h«a  Ibay  lie  m  ba  omd  sir,  Tbay  knit  np 
duir  huT  whkb  is  mi;  lai^  with  a  loU  of  oa- 
tiidi  feadMn,  and  umll  j  cany  their  arrowa 
wrapped  W  M  it.  that  thin  may  not  iacmnbet 
iheta,  they  Ih«  nad*  with  nada,  beaded  with 
ffart,  and  Ikenfcra  DM  baa*;.  Their  bow*  an 
about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ofttamaalia  paint,  whidi  tbeyose 
of  asvanl  fcinda^  rtrtiaialnig  ganwally  upon  tbev 
bodiea  dw  fignrea  of  the  ion  ud  moon,  in  hoDov 
ofdwrdeiSM. 


whom  the  «a«  of  dothee  ia  unknown,  paint  thar 
bodiaa.  Suobwaa  tba  practice  of  the  firalmbab^ 
tanUoTooTOwnooBmry.  From  dnscustoadU 
vm  earlieal  ansnita,  the  Ficts,  owe  ttiev  draoa» 


be  onifcnn,  there  miM  b&  doobtka^ 
■ome  nuon  far  a  pneoce  ao  geocrM,  and  pie- 
niling  m  ifiatant  paila  of  the  worid,  which  have 
no  eomnnnicalMMwi&  each  other.  The  oiip- 
nal  Bid  c£  painting  thaw  bodies  waa,  prabaUr,  te 
eidoda  tbe  cold )  an  end  which,  iTwe  faebevo 
aame  rdalMHUi  ia  ao  eficctnally  produced  byit, 
that  the  men  thus  painled  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piereinc  blaata.  Batdoubtlesa  anypeopkt 
ao  bardeoadbyconlinial  sevmtiea,  woohl  even 
widKut  pamt,  be  leaa  aensible  of  tbe  cold  thin 
die  errilBed  inhabitsntB  of  the  same  dmals. 
However,  daa  pimctice  may  cootiibute,  in  mom 
degree,  to  daleDd  Ifacro  fiom  Ibe  injniies  of  wai- 
ter, and,  n  tboae  dimatea  whera  tittle  evapotales 
by  tbe  poraa,  ma*  be  aaed  with  no  gnat  incon- 
venioioe ;  hut  in  bat  counttiia,  wbeie  penpntiao 
in  greater  degree  is  necessary,  the  natives  only 
use  unction  to  preserve  ihesi  friHa  tiie  other  ex- 
[mne  of  wealber :  ao  well  do  either  na«in  or 
lupply  the  plaoe  of  acieace  m  mnga 


Thaj  badnftoanoaa  Ekalko  oAat  lodiu*. 
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Bor  tny  method  of  croefiiiff  the  water,  whicb 
was  probably  the  reaaoo  way  the  bode  m  the 
adjacent  uianda  weie  bo  tame,  that  they  mifffat  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
fiighted  or  molested.  I'he  great  plenty  of  fowls 
and  seals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
numbers  that  they  killed  at  their  first  arrival  two 
hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
to  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
theplace  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
their  flesh  half  eaten,  and  1^  as  they  supposed. 


after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  th^  never 
knew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
or  preparing  their  victuals. 

rfor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un» 
couth  than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  received  a  cap  off*  the  geimral's  head,  and 
being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour 
as  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confiirm 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  thrustmg  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifyirig,  as  it 
is  probable,  that  he  valued  Drake's  iisendship 
above  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
savages  m  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  LiU.,  on  June  3, 
they  set  sail  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
afterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
up  the  Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
anchor  in  another  bay,  not  more  tl^  SO  leagues 
distant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
manner  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Poi^ 
tuguese  prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
return  m  search  of  it  was  sufficientlv  mortifying ; 
to  proceed  without  it,  was  not  only  to  d^uive 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  roroe, 
but  to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  nad  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  19th, 
after  prayers  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never 
forgot  to  begin  an  enterprize,  be  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  their 
associates,  whoso  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  suffered  much,  both  in  the  nrst  storm  by 
whi<rh  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  therefore,  bemg  desirous  to  relieve  their 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  Idft  a  very  tom- 
ble  account,  having  described  them  as  a  nation  of 
gianU^  and  monsters  ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
size,  tliuugh  not  taller  than  some  Ea^ishmen : 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  th^  oulk.ana 
their  voice  loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards', it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
slaughter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised 
in  them  a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  con- 
sequeuce  maoe  them  inhoqMtu>le,  treacheioos^ 
and  bloody. 


The  two  who  associated  tbemeelvet  with  ihm 
Engliah  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  willingly  what  was  given  thenOt 
and  very  exactly  obser^  every  thing  that  pasMd, 
seeming  more  particulariy  deughtea  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  mastei^gunner,  shoot  an  English  ai^ 
row.  They  shot  t^mselves  likewise  in  emulsp 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
fiur  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  another, 
who»  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased, 
and^  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  firom  such  an  intercourse.  What 
e€Bbct  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  bdng  desirous 
to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  En|p> 
lish  valour  and  dexterity^  attempted  hkewiae  to 
sixM>t  an  arrow,  but,  drawmg  it  with  his  full  focce^ 
burst  the  bowstring;  upon  which  the  Indiani^ 
who  were  unacquaiaced  with  his  other  weaponsi 
imagined  him  msarmed,  ibllowed  the  company, 
as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towaru 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par^ 
ticularly  at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  nand. 
He,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  en* 
deavoured  to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about| 
was  pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast. 
Oliver,  the  gunner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  msidious  assailants,  wnich  failing  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  pemaps. 
had  any  of  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  direcU 
ed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  to  elude  as  much  as  thej 
ooul(rt&  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  dd^eud 
their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  fell ;  which  they  did  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
daogcr  of  oeing  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himself 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  tnat  first  began  the  fray  and  hod  kifled 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  tnat  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  tne  In- 
dians, though  their  numbers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  sh<  ^wed  themselves  fiom  dit 
ferent  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assault,  and  suffered  Diaknu 
without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  woundea 
friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  fab 
companion,  with  the  usuu  ceremony  of  a  military 
ftineraL 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  wliich  thcv  exposea 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pr^ 
feired  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or 
OKape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  barb^ 
rian^  and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  dengn 
firnned  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  tbf 
generaL 

This  tiiniMtion  is  rdtted  in  so  obacui*  and 
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the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more 
cinct  narrative,  poblisbed  in  a  ooUecCion  of  Crareb 
nf«r  that  time,  to  hare  been  Thomas  Dooghtie. 
What  were  his  indooements  to  attempt  t&  d&> 
Btniction  of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  his  views  if  ttis  design  bad 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  be  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrathw  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disoo- 
▼ered,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  faimseli|  in  his 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  only 
entertained  the  person  so  accused  as  one  of  his 
companVf  but,  this  writer  verrparticnlaily  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kmdness  and  renrd, 
setting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himseUl    Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  thcj  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
anthonty  with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  conld 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  called 
together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  funded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  gnilt,  and  confounded  at  so  dear  a  detec- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  miworthy 
of  lonf^  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consistmgofthir^  persons,  after  having  consider- 
ed the  a&r  with  tne  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  vti^ed  in  extenuation 
of  his  ofience,  unanimously  sicncd  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  sufler  death. 
Drake,  however,  unwOling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
aflcr  a  day's  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleging  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting 
a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  inBdels.    EBs  choice.  I 
believe,  few  will  approve :  to  be  set  ashore  on  tne 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incenseo,  but  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  ?    But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.    In  so  long  a  voyage, 
he  might  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
era,  whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
E'ven  way  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  th^  neg- 
jjrence,  as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance :  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  life ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  guilt    However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  perauasions,  and,  adhering 
to  his  6rst  choice  ader  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  hut  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  havine 
been  acquainted  with  thu  man^  dengns,  fhould 


eonfosed  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficnh  to  firm  any  I  admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  caress, 
iodgment  upon  it  The  writer,  who  gives  tlie  I  respect,  and  trust  him ;  or  that  Dou^fatie,  who  is 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of  represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abihtiea,  should 

engage  in  so  k>ng  and  haxardoos  a  voyage  with 
no  o&er  view  ti^n  that  of  defeating  it,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  designs 
be  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  success, 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  could  have 
proceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  are  men 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  ou 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obscunty  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  tlie  dis 
eovery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  giv>.  some 
reason  for  suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  tlmt 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in 
his  state,  to  put  to  dcaath  an  innocent  man  upon 
fidsepretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  weak- 
selves  witboQt  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
nomfa«rof  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  80th  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  m  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  and  the  various  dangers  to  which  the  in- 
tricacy of  that  winding  passage  exposed  them, 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
which  they  discovered  an  island  with  a  burning 
mountain.  On  the  84th  they  fell  in  with  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names^  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  tl^m  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 

S'  MIS  a  num&Br  of  birds,  that  they  killed  three 
ousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  tlie 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimming 
with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  sea,  ana 
come  to  land  only  to  rest  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs, 
which  they  deposit  in  hole«  like  those  of  coniea 

f^m  tnese  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  strait 
becomes  vciy  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  some- 
times, by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  pas- 
sage seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop- 
pc3.  To  double  tnese  capes  is  very  difficult,  on 
account  of  die  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  course.  There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  ob- 
serves, many  harbours,  but  in  most  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable 
mountains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapour^  which,  being  congealed,  fall 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  heij^t  by  har- 
dening into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved ;  but 
the  vidleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fruitful,  and 
pleasanti 

Here  Drake^  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
shut  up,  went  m  his  boat  to  make  fartner  disco- 
veries, and,  having  found  a  passage  towards  the 
north,  was  returning  to  his  snips  ;  but  curiosity 
soon  prevailed  upon  mm  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of 
the  country  in  it  He  could  not  at  a  distance 
forbear  aamiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel, 
which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  in- 
ward :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  only 
or  the  baiks  of  trees  sewed  together  with  thoiiga 
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or  eeal-akin,  so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water 
entered  the  Bcama.  The  people  were  well  shaped 
and  painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already 
described.  On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
water  vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Amonff  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
&t  remarking,  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
savage  countries,  bow  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
wearied industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
manu&rtures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
Vi  us  absoliitdy  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  isUinds  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  make  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  their  coasts  j  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  an  edge,  which  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
en  woich  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their 
oourse  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
aufibred  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
cover their  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
tbdr  designs  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
frustrated ;  for  on  September  7th,  after  an  edipse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left 
them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it;  nor  was  its  fuiY 
so  dreadful  as  its  continuance,  itt  it  lasted  with 
little  intermission  till  October  88th,  fifty-two  days, 
during  which  time  they  were  tosised  incessantly 
fix>m  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
any  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
their  anchors,  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
rocks,  and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
ally roaring,  and  the  waves  dashiitf  over  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  conmianded  by  Captam  1  homas,  was 
separated  from  them.  On  tne  7th  of  October, 
having  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for 
some  mtermission  of  their  &tigues,  they  were  in 
a  few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
Bight  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vioe-admiralj  whose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  weaned  with 
Itbour,  and  discouraged  by  the  proroect  of  ftitare 
dangers,  recovered  me  Straits  on  tne  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  throagh 
which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  following,  ar- 
rived at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refirshment  of  the 
crew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
they  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  taey  again  came 
to  anchor  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  are  equally  diftiised  through  all  states  of 
human  life.  In  avilized  countries,  where  regular 
policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  aro- 
oition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
sure for  their  reception,  ana  soon  engage  it  in  new 
pursuits :  pursuits  that  are  to  be  canied  on  by  in- 
cessant laoour,  and  whether  vain  or  ■uooessfii], 
produce  anxiety  and  oootaatioii.    AaoBginnte 


nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  plan*; 
but  their  strong  is  exhausted  by  necessary  tofl% 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  ateilt 
superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  per* 
petual  care  for  the  present  day,  aiid  by  raar  of 
perishin|g  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  woMod  and  water,  they  were  W  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  at" 
grees,  where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arriv^  on  the  S8th  of  October,  and 
at  last  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  aea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  snoh  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  o(  and 
such  as  m  that  part  of  ue  worid,  though  aecM 
tomed  to  hurricanes,  they  ware  before  unaoquain^ 
ed  with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  tberendexvonaof 
the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  isumds  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  shipa  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty^seven  degrees,  wbeM 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  oonvenisiit 
port,  Uiey  came  to  anchor,  rfovember  the  86th,  at 
Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indiana  t» 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  dnviA 
fiom  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  ofiering  them  m  return  aucb 
things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traffic,  and 
having  presented  them  with  fruits,  and  two  ftft 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place  wfaidMr 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreemadl,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vesMls,  and  aent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appoinlady 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  snddoaljr 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  alMB. 
Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  dapgart 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambiME-dr 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  thdr  i»» 
treat,  discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  i  *** 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  ciew  ^ 
wounded  by  them,  the  aea  being  then  hi^ 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  makmg  MM 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  -ai^ 
row  under  his  eye,  which  piesced  him  ahnoatio 
the  brain,  and  another  in  nis  head.  The  danyt 
of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab* 
sence  of  their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vioe^ikli^ 
ral,  so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  bat  abiQr, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experieoeeMi 
skill ;  yet  so  much  were  they  fiivoorea  by  Pkon- 
denoe,  that  they  all  recovered.  '\ 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  I»» 
dians  should  attack  them  with  so  furious  a- Miiil 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  of^ 
i^aids,  whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  ui» 
cite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  tf 
incessant  persecution  fix>m  their  country,  wasliof 
immenae  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  anid  devaetap 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  9^ 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  m 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  havmg  been  aait 
out  to  discover  the  country,  returned  with  am  Hi* 
dian  in  hia  canoe^  whom  they  had  ioteraepted. 
He  wu  of  »  fncaAd  atelueb  dreiied  a.  ft  wMi 
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or  gown,  wf  ban  afanost  to  lui  kiiee«»  wjr 
add,  humble,  and  doale»  tuck  u  periMM  w«ii» 
ill  the  IndiuM,  til  the  Speiiianle  tuight  them  le- 
VMn,  tieecbeiy  end  craekjr. 

Tua  Isdiaii,  having  beoi  kiadlj  treated  fpaa 
diamiased  with  pf  eaenla,  and  infernied,  aa  mr  aa 
the  Eagliah  ooold  make  him  anderataad,  what 
they  chiefly  wasted,  and  what  they  were  wilhng 
te  ghre  in  return,  Dvdie  oidennf  hia  hoat  to  at- 
tead  him  in  hie  OBBoe^  and  toaet  himaafeoothe 


hamaaee  uppreeeori,  MAdding  them  to  have  any 
weapona,  when  they  do  not  want  their  preaent 


When  he  WM  lahoeBy  ha  dhrected  them  to  wait 
till  hia  retain,  and  meeanf  eome  of  hia  ooentiy- 
■MB,  gave  dMflB  anch  an  aooonnt  of  faia  recaption, 
that,  within  a  few  hoon,  aaveral  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fewl%  ^gga,  and  a  hoo, 
•■d  with  them  OM  of  thair  captuna,  who  wilKngfy 
came  into  the  boot,  and  deavad  to  hecomrcjed 


hgr  the  Eogfah  to  thdr  ahi|k 

By  thia  man  Drake  waa  infenned,  that  no  aap- 
piee  wera  to  he  eipectad  hare,  hut  that  aooth- 
woidy  m  a  ptoea  to  whilll  ha  ofiered  to  be  hia 
pilot,  there  wan  great  jriaaftr.  Thb  propoaal  waa 
nftffiptrrH^  and  on  tfw  ath  of  December,  mider  the 
dhectiott  of  the  jgood-naturad  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  m  the  haihoor  called,  bv  the  Spaniarda, 
Valperiao,  near  the  town  of  St  Jamea  of  ChiuB, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  aufikient  atorea  of 
provieicMi,  and  with  atorehooaea  fuU  of  the  winea 
•f  Chili,  hot  with  a  eh^  called  the  Captain  of 
Meiial,  lirbiy  kden,  hevnig^  together  witb  laive 
jinlitifB  of  theaame  winea,  aome  of  the  finegdd 

Baldivia,  and  a  great  croaa  of  goki  aet  with 


Havinff  aoent  three  daya  in  atoiing  their 
with  all  iinda  of  provieion  in  the  utmoet  plen^, 
they  departed^  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  firat  recetved  biin,  after  having  rewarded  him 
■lich  above  his  eipectotioos  or  deairea. 

They  had  now  htrle  other  aniiepr  than  for  their 
frieoda  who  had  been  aeparated  from  them,  and 
whum  they  now  detennined  to  aeek ;  but  conai- 
daMnff  that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour 
wttb  meir  ship,  they  exnosed  themselves  to  unne- 
dangers,  and  tnat  their  boat  would  not 
such  a  number  as  miffht  defend  them- 
against  the  Spaniards,  thev  detennined  to 
1  meir  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
iommodiously  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
light  burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was 
n  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
■Mt  carry  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy, 
tti  afford  better  accommodation  than  could  be 
espeoted  in  the  boat 

To  thia  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
aOtored  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Bpaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
iilMd  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
if  their  aides.  The  Elnglish  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  then'  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
oapi  of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treatStJB  could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and, 
mfco,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
uniting  at  the  victory,  commanoed  the  Indians 
todww  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
ha  fell,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  IImb  cot  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
htmIL  which  they  carried  awav,  having  first  com- 
iiaaded  the  Indians  to  shoot  their  arrows  all  over 
tiM  hady.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
^  grMn  wood  for  the  immediate  aervice  of  the 
(Uf*i  i*  aptttaidS)  with  the  tar^that  ahnrayB 


Leaving  thia  plaee^  they  aoon  found  a  harbour 
more  aeeure  and  convenient,  where  they  built 
dieir  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  his 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he 
waa  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  thb  place  aoon  after,  they  aailed  along 
the  ooaat  in  aearch  of  fresh  water,  and.  Undine 
at  Tiuapaca,  they  fomid  a  Spaniaid  aaleep,  with 
aihrer  bare  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three 
thouaand  ducato :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  &om  his  countrymen,  could  provoke 
them  to  ofi^  any  violence  to  hia  person,  and 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure^  without 
doing  him  any  forther  harm. 

Landing  in  another  pUoe,  they  found  a  Spa- 
niard drivmg  eight  Peruvian  aheep,  which  are  the 
beaata  of  burden  in  that  country,  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounda  weight  of  aihrer,  which  they 
aeiaed  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  alonj|thecoaathy  some  Indian  towna, 
from  which  the  mhahitanta  repaired  to  the  ship, 
on  floata  made  of  aeal-skins,  mown  full  of  wind, 
two  of  which  they  faaten  together,  and,  aittinff 
between  them,  row  with  great  swifhiesa,  and 
carry  considerable  burdena.  They  very  readily 
traded  for  glaaa  and  auch  triflea,  with  which  the 
old  and  the  young  aeemed  eqoalfy  delishted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26th  of  Janu* 
ary,  Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
neoeaaariea,  aelling  to  ban,  among  other  provi- 
aiona,  aome  of  those  aheep  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, wfaoae  bulk  ia  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whoae  strength  ia  aucn,  that  one  of  them  can 
carnr  three  tall  men  upon  hie  back  ;  their  necks 
are  like  a  camera,  and  Uieir  heads  like  those  of 
ovr  aheep.  They  are  the  moat  useful  animals  of 
thia  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces  . 
and  wholesome  flem,  but  aerving  as  carriagea 
over  rocka  and  mountains  where  no  other  beast 
can  travel,  for  their  foot  ia  of  a  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  moat 
steep  and  slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coaat,  the  whole  aoil  ia  so  impreg- 
nated with  ailver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  common 
earth. 

Still  coaating,  in  hopea  of  meeting  their  frienda, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  putsumir 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laoen  wit^ 
linens. 

On  the  15th  of  Fcbniaiy,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  whidi 
aeventeen  were  eqtupped  for  their  voyage,  and 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  aa 
vessels  of  considerable  force  ;  so  that  their  secu- 
rity seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strength, 
biit  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  intimidated 
the  Spaniarda,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  th^  to  opposition,  in- 
stances of  snch  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  reflection, 
a  wise  c^mrnand^-  will  rarely  found  hia  hopes  of 
success  on  them  ;  and,  peiiiaps,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Spaniarda  scarcely  deserve  a  aeverer  cenaure 
for  thiMrcoarardiae  than  DialMlbr  hiatooMiity. 
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In  one  of  thene  ships  they  ibimd  fifteea  bono 
dred  bam  of  silver ;  in  another  a  chest  of  money ; 
and  very  rich  lading  io  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  tamdy  stifiered  them  to  cany  the 
most  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permit- 
ted them  DO  less  peaceably  to  bum  their  ships ; 
but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge^  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
neoessaiy  for  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana- 
ma, in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fueso,  a  yerj  lich  ship, 
which  had  sailed  fourteen  luiys  before,  bound 
thither  from  Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the 
1st  of  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boarding 
it,  found  not  only  a  Quantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ryals  ot  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
silver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 
value.  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  Says, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  on  to 
sea. 

Being  now  suffiaently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  all  nopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleuure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
ouence  of  weakh  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues, 
thev  began  to  consult  about  their  return  home, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
they  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  dan^rer,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  would  much  fadhtate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  haid  recourse  to  a  port  in 
the  island  of  Uaines,  where  they  met  witn  fish, 
wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
last  tnat  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  Apitl  the  15th,  at 
Guatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seizeci  a  boahel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  GKiatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  foUow- 
mg,  the  id  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  swldenly  benumbed  with 
such  oaiid  blasts,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  them 
as  they  proceeded  to  such  a  degree^  that  the 
sailors  were  discouraged  frcmi  momiting  upon  the 
deck  ;  nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to  be 
imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  remoos  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  w  the  ropes 
were  stiff*  with  frost,  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg. 
30  min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  tSt 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  iduirt  time  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
sdves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  roan  low- 
mg  in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  die- 
lance  from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
a  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re» 
turning  a  third  time,  he  presented  them,  after  his 
iMxangiMi  was  finished,  with  a  kiod  of  cnmn  of 


black  feathers,  such  as  their  kings  wear  uMi 
their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  filled  vma  % 
partiealar  herb^  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could  belie 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  letam, 
though  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  bcMutl ;  only  ke 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  fO- 
ceived  some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  neerar 
to  land  that  die  ]mi,Ag  might  be  taken  out  lb 
order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now  lean- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  Hves  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  mised  a  kind  of  kat" 
tification  with  stones,  and  built  their  tents  wilfaia 
it  All  this  was  not  beheM  by  the  inhabitoiilB 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  ineited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  wMi 
no  other  view^  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worsMp 
the  new  divinities  that  had  condescended  to  toMB 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  mm  oonntenancbig  their  enei% 
or  Uking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  mjare 
or  molest  them  ;  and  therefere,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  be  pre- 
sented them  with  finen,  and  other  necessariesL  of 
whidi  he  showed  them  the  use.  They  tiieii 
returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  ^«Mr- 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  English  eamp,  where  tiMy 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  Hist 
were  heard  b^  the  English,  who  fomid  tM 
they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  pajring  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  peieeived  the  to- 
proach  of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  Wto 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  ovenboked  te 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  i 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  aH  the  assembly 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syflalw 
Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confima^ 
tion  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  HiflB 
the  men,  laying  down  their  bows>  and  leaving  tile 
women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hiR,  etine 
down  towards  the  tents,  and  seemed  transpofted 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  geno^ 
ral,  who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  tneml^ 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  op^ 
peered  s^eed  with  a  kind  ef  frensy,  such  as  Imt 
of  old  among  the  Psauis  in  some  of  their  tel^ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
tlieir  guests,  tors  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  wtk 
their  nails,  and  threw  themsehree  upon  the  stonee 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  coyeied 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  iftes  and  mistaken  honours,  w«i» 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  puduad^ 
nant  senthnents  were  notions  ofpiet^i  and  tfaer^ 
fore,  notto  make  that  criminal  m  himself  byldr 
ooaeunreiMie,  which,  perhaps,  ignorance  tdffKt 
make  guildess  m  them,  be  ordered  his  wbole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might 
observe  that  their  worsliip  was  addressed  to  ft 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in  prayinf 
that  Uiis  hannless  and  deluded  people  might  M 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tne  true  ttaffohf 
and  me  dociiines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  sAer 
which  they  sung  psalms,  a  perfbimance  so  pleof 
ing  to  then'  w£l  audience,  that  in  all  their  yWlo 
they  generally  first  acoosted  them  with  a  leiMipil 
that  they  would  srog.  They  then  retnmed  site 
presents  which  they  had  received,  and  retired.  ' 
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ftnertl  r«oeived  two  ambundoni  from  the  Hioh, 
or  king  of  Uio  oountiy,  who,  intending  to  vnitthe 


cunp,  required  that  tome  token  might  be  eent 
him  of  ffiendflbip  and  peeoe ;  this  feqoest  wu 
reedUy  oomplied  with,  and  loon  after  came  the 
king,  attenoed  b]r  >>  guard  of  aboot  a  hmidred 
tali  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  flCate,  who 
earned  a  sGe|ibe  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chaina  of  a  kmd  of  bone  or  hoiii,  which  are 
markaof  the  highest  hoooar  among  them,  and 
having  two  aowM,  made  aa  befere,  with  feathert, 
fratened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  heri>  which 
waa  pieaented  to  Ihakeat  his  fint  anivaL 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himaiJf,  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  coney  A  ins,  with  a  cawi  woven  with 
fcatheraiyon  ksbead,an  omasoent  so  much  in 
intimation  thereu  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  kins  ars  aUowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
foUowed  hi■[^  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  after  them  came  the  eommon  people, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificiaUy  that  they  held 
water,  in  whic%  by  wi^  «f  sacrinDS^  they  brought 
toots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  kdled  inio  secniity^  imnged  has  men 
m  order  of  battle^  and  waited  tMir  appionch,  who 
cooing  nearer  stood  still  while  the  soeptio-bearsr 
made  an  oration,  at  the  coodosion  of  which  they 
again  came  lorwardtothe  foot  of  the  hO,  and 
then  the  8ceptie4»earer  began  a  aon^  which  he 
accompanied  with  adanoe,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singii^ 

Drake  now,  distrwting  them  no  longer,  ad> 
raitted  them  mto  his  fortification,  whm  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time;  and 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
panv,  made  long  haranguea,  in  whidi  it  appeared, 
by  the  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  their  countiy,  and  to  take  the 
govemroent  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  for  the 
kiag,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rwt, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  signs  of  authonty,  and  aap 
luted  him  by  the  tiUe  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  ofiered.  though  of  no  foither 
value  to  him  than  as  it  fiimished  hmi  with  present 
neoeasanea,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fiise ;  and  therefore  took  poesession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  dueen  Elixabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wiahes  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  countiy.  and  that  so  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Ohnst 

The  kingdom  beinff  thus  consigned,  and  the 

Sand  affair  at  an  eno,  the  common  peof^e  left 
eir  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake^  and 
dispersecT themselves  over  the  camp;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesn, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  tokea  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wonnds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  English, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions. 

They  were  now  |a[rown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
whoso  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtsinmg; 
they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 
hut  with  a  curiosity  so  ardent  that  it  left  them  no 


leisore  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  hft^  with 
which  the  English  were  thoefore  obliged  to  sup- 
ply them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  remark 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new 


whom  thevfoond  tractable  and  benevolent,  strong 
of  body,  nr  b^ond  the  English,  yet  unfoniished 


frith  weapons,  either  for  assault  or  defence^  their 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  tiling  but  spoil 
Their  dcKteiity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if 
they  saw  them  so  near  tM  shore  that  they  cotdd 
cone  to  them  without  swhnming;,  they  never 
BMssed  tfaem. 

The  same  cariosity  tiiat  bad  broogfat  them  in 
sQch  eiowds  to  the  shore,  now  indmd  Drake, 
and  some  of  fais  compamr,  to  travel  up  into  the 
country,  which  they  found,  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  kige  deer,  and 
aboonding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  conies,  smaller 
than  ours,  with  taus  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws 
such  as  tix)se  of  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under 
their  dim,  in  which  thej  cany  provisions  to  their 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  Inhabitants  are  round  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they 
raise  rsflers,  or  piles  shelving  towards  the  middle^ 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  together ; 
they  he  upon  rushosi  with  the  fire  in  the  midst, 
and  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  but  the  women 
make  a  khid  of  petticoat  of  bnlmshes,  which 
they  comb  hka  hemp^  and  throw  the  skin  of  a 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  The^  are  very  modest, 
tractable^  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  conation  of  this  people ;  and  not 
very  diflbent  is,  P«kaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankino.  Whether  more  enlightened 
natkms  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  ss  less 
happy  than  thnBsdves,  some  skeptics  nave  made, 
veiy  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  determining. 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplexities  than 
gained  by  the  mstroction  of  sdence ;  we  enlarge 
our  vkes  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  our 
wants  with  our  attainments^  and  the  happiness  of 
Itfe  is  better  secured  by  the  ignorance  of^vice  than 
by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  ftJlacy  by  which  such  reasoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themsdves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  between  two 
men  equallT  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap 
piness  m  their  power  to  the  end  for  which  Pro- 
vidence conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal 
proportions  with  the  means  of  happmess,  which 
IS  the  true  state  of  savase  and  Dolished  nations, 
bat  between  two  men,  of  which  ne  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  been  most  bountiful  destrojrs  the 
blessings  by  negligence  or  obstinate  misuse; 
while  die  other^  steady,  diUgent,  and  virtuous, 
employs  his  abilities  and  conveniences  to  their 
proper  end.  The  Question  is  not.  Whether  a  good 
good  Indian  or  baa  Englishman  be  most  happy  7 
but.  Which  state  is  moot  desirable,  supposing  vir- 
tue and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  genersUy 
admitted  in  this  con^versy,  for  these  reasoners 
frequently  confound  innocence  with  the  mere  in- 
capacity of  guilt  He  that  never  saw,  or  heard, 
or  thought  (H  stron|[  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  of  sobnety. 

This  land  was  named^  by  Drake^  Albion,  from 
its  white  difis,  in  which  it  bore  some  resemblance 
to  his  native  countiy ;  and  the  whde  history  of 
the  resignation  of  it  to  the  Eo^fiA  was  engravea 
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oil  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  post,  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departure,  which  being  now 
discovered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
could  not  forbear  perpetual  lamentations.  "When 
the  English  on  the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor, 
they  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
they  might  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires 
lighted  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
as  they  supposed,  sacrifices  were  oflfer^. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
where  they  found  ^reat  numbers  of  seals  ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  nnd  any  passage  through  the 
northern  parts,  he,  after  a  general  consultation, 
determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
netting  sail  July  25th,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eight 
days  without  sight  of  land  ;  and  on  September 
30th  arrived  within  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
about  eight  decrees  northward  from  the  line, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above 
the  water,  that  they  seemed  ahnost  a  semicircle ; 
they  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  of*^  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  other  things  of  no  great  value,  with 
an  appearance  of  trainc,  and  exchanged  their 
lading  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
honesty  and  friendship ;  but  bavins,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleep,  tney  soon  sent 
another  fieet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
the  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever  was  suf^ 
fored  to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  as  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
it  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  discharged 
a  shower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Drake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or^ 
dcring  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  without 
hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
they  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind^  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  oi  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  woula  be 
more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourse  to 
his  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ant on  the  Portuffuese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
carry  the  news  of  tlieir  arrival,  and  prepare  their 
reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  nis  resolution,  and,  on 
November  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Temate ;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  largo 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duct the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
the  king  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
came  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appesr- 
ance  as  was  not  expected  in  thoee  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was  received  with  discbuj^ 
of  cannons  and  every  kind  ef  mosiCf  with  wfatch 
be  was  so  much  delighted,  that,  doaimg  the  nuip 
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sicians  to  come  down  into  the  boat,  he  was  towml 
along  in  it  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  resal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice ;  nis 
attetnoants  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
offacers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  firearms,  but  had  not  many  among  theic. 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  and 
darts. 

The  king,  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
the  multitude  of  new  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  hie  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  weie 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three-score  old 
men,  privy  counsellon  to  the  king,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  hi  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck^  and  on 
his  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head  was 
borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state^  on 
which  lie  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fiui  set  with  sappbifei, 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  complhnents  of  the  English,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  suqeotioB, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  tiiflir 
scheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  tiw 
general  abliorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  nt- 
turally  ezdte,  armed  all  the  nation  against  tneoi, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  tile 
dominions  of  Temate,  whicn,  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acqnittitiont. 

While  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentlemui 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natiyes 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Snch  a  viM- 
tant  may  easily  bo  imagined  to  excite  their  cari- 
osity, which  he  gratified"  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  ue  king  then 
reigning;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  of  which,  thoug^  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  lumself^  he  had  petitioned 
the  kmg  that  he  might  not  be  escposcd  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  nu^t  be  allowed  to  leaye 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  retunung, 
nnless  Heaven,  in  attestation  <x  his  innoosaee, 
sboiild  enable  liun  to  bring  back  tothekiq|ceeiiie 
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kitelligenoe  that  might  be  to  (iie  honour  and  od* 
▼antaj^e  of  the  empire  of  Chbuu  In  aaarch  of 
such  infonnation  he  had  now  iMaA  three  jean^ 
and  bad  left  Tidore  for  the  aakoof  oonTennig 
with  the  Elngtidi  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such  accounts  aa  would  eoahle  him  to  r^ 
turn  with  honour  and  aafety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  aU  hitadTentiBeaaiid  | 
obeervationa,  to  which  the  Chinese  eiile  liateoed 
with  the  utmoet  attention  and  deti|Hbt,  and,  having 
fixed  them  in  hia  niind.  thanked  God  for  the 
knowledji|;e  he  had  gaineo.  He  then  propoaed  to 
the  Enghsh  geneiml  to  conduct  him  to  Ckina,  re- 
eoonting,  by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  eadeot, 
and  felicitv  of  tnat  empire ;  but  Drake  oouid  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  nia  voyage. 

He  therefore  aet  aail  on  tne  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  shipv  net  being  willing,  as  it 
aeems,  to  trust  the  generoaity  of  tM  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  dajrs  afterwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modioua  harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  lus  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interrtintion. 

Leaving  this  place  the  ISth  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  158a  When  they 
thoiwht  theiiiralves  dear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
waros  with  a  strong  gale,  thc^  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surprised  m  their  course  by  a 
sodden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  dis- 
covered, for  tliey  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and 
by  Ihe  speed  of  their  course  fixed  too  ftst  for  any 
hope  of  eacaping.  Here  even  the  Nutrepidity  of 
Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but 
his  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  hhnself  fimn  bia 
own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the  aasistanca  of  Pro- 
vidence* The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  titap 
found  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water; 
but  upon  examination  it  app^red  that  the  rock 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendiculaiiy 
finom  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from 
the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  sliould  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair,  for  woich  there  was,  indeed, 
cause;  there  being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they 
must  there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces^  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  m  their  boat,  or  be 
cnit  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  ahodld  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  afibrds;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the 
sea  part  oftheir  lading,  which  was  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  but  without  effect  At  length,  when 
their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  strug- 
gles could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
Eeved  by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  strongly  against  the  aide  of  the 
ship  which  lay  towai^s  the  sea,  held  it  upright 
against  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  alackeoed 
(being  then  low  water)  the  ship  lying  hijghar  with 


tet  put  which  fwled  on  the  rock  than  with  the 
olhcpr,  and,  being  borne  np  no  longer  by  the  wind, 
mled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  waa  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable 
dbtlWB  whidi  they  had  ever  suffered,  and  made 
audi  an  imprcaaion  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
SQOie  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  apread  theic  aails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  otmoat  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  anv 
oboervahle  occurrence,  till  on  the  11th  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  cloth  and 
silka,  reoehred  from  hnn,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  proviflona;  and  the  day  foUowmg  Drake 
went  hunself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  kin^ 
wHh  his  mnaic,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  his 
shm  with  prayisions. 

The  island  is  i^overned  by  a  great  number  ol 
pe^  kinga,  or  raiaa,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  of 
these  princes  three  came  on  board  t<^ether  a  few 
daya  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  thev  had 
aeon,  and  the  civility  with  which  thoy  had  been 
treated,  incited  othera  to  aatisfy  their  curiosity  in 
the  same  manner;  and  raiaDonan,  the  chief  king, 
came  himsdf  to  view  the  ship  with  the  warhke 
armaments  and  instruments  of  navigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  m  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  rihell-fish  that  impeded  her 


Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope,  which  tliey 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the  15th  of  August,  pass- 
ed the  Tropic;  and  on  the  S8th  of  September  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by 
passing  thioug|i  so  many  difi*erent  climates,  they 
nad  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  thne,  it  being 
Sunday  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday  by  the 
general  oomputatioiu 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd  days ;  but  wore 
recompensed  for  tneir  toils  by  great  nches,  and  the 
onivoaal  abplause  of  their  countivmen.  Drake 
afterwards  Drought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford,  where 
Ctueen  EliBEidieth  visited  him  on  board  bis  ship, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed  without 
uncommon  merit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in 
public  afiairs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  suo- 
cess  of  them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of  those 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sh:  Francis 
Drake  set  sail  fix>m  Plymoutn  with  a  fleet  of  five 
and  twenty  ships  and  pinnaces,  of  which  himself 
was  admiral,  Uaptain  Adartin  Forbisher  vice-ad- 
miral, and  Captain  Francis  Knollis  rear-admiral ; 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  Spaniardsj 
and,  havinff  touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonoe^  ana 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  aeun,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November  arrived  before  St  Jago,  whioh  they 
entered  without  resistance,  and  restoo  there  four- 
teen day^  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San  Doming, 
a  town  within  the  land,  whidi  th^  found  fikewiM 
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dMerted ;  ancL  canning  off  what  the^  pletied  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  hovs,  whose  body  they 
found  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
mingo, in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  srnaU  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
out interruption  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  ot  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniaids  so  Kttie 
re^rded,  that  he  stabbed  him  tnrough  the  body 
with  a  lance.  The  bov,  notwithsUmding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
sight  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tluit  be  ordered  two  firiars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  nXace  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hanged  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanbh  pri- 
soners snould  undergo  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  shoiud  be  delivered  up  by  tnem: 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cute him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
their  departure,  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligmce  of  the 
fate  of  St  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
tifications, and  prepared  to  doend  themselves 
with  great  obstinacy ;  but  the  Elnglish,  landing  in 
the  night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  whicb  they 


did  not  twpect,  and  being  better  armed,  pardy  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  ot  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thoiH 
sand  ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

Th<^  afterwards  took  St  Augustin,  and  touch- 
ing  at  Virflinia,  took  on  board  &e  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  b^  left  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleiji^  and  aiw 
rived  at  Portsmouth  on  July  83th.  1586,  having 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  six^ 
thousand  pounds,  of^  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventorers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  the  several  crewi, 
aiDOuntod  to  six  pounds  eaai  man.  So  cheaply 
is  lifo  sometimes  hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1 5S8,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  lesa 
necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  thepost  of  vioe- 
admirai  of  EUiffland,  to  which  ^r  Francis  Drake 
was  then  raised,  n  a  sufiicient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  imsur- 
iiiountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haww 
kins  were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indiea, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  da- 
straction  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Franda 
Drake  died  Januarys,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  soocess  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  Dd 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  uat  he,  whom  no  series  of  sooceH 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  cookl 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  im- 
patience or  dejection. 


BARRETIER.* 


Having  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
a  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier^  and  being  never- 
theless willing  to  gratify  the  cunosity  justfy  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we 
think  the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
his  father,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection. 
OS  they  contain  many  remarkable  passages,  ana 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  (earning. 

John  Phiup  Barretikr  was  bora  at  Schwap 
bach^  January  19,  1720-81.  His  father  was  a 
Calvmtst  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  educution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  U9cd,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
gulated the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
mform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
treating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
telligence, not  to  deny  mankind  so  sre&t  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  La  Fevre 


*  This  account  was  first  published  in  the  Oemte- 
aua*a  Macmsiiw  tot  1740, 1741, 1749. 


thoogfatthe  method  m  which  he  taught  his  chB- 
dren  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attentioa  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendcna 
progress  !  The  aotnori^  who  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unniUng  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts, are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  leaa!, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  modi 
more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  8QO« 
ceeded  in  what  they  have  only  attempted  7  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same. 
If  to  Mve  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  oe  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  b  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  ufe. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our 
corioiity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  lather 
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assisted  thcgenius  of  the  son,  everj man  wiU be 
convinced,  that  conaidefs  the  early  proficiency  at 
which  it  enabled  him  to  anive ;  such  a  proficiency 
as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  thercibre  probable  that  every  advan- 
tageous circumstance  concurred. 

Jit  the  as^e  of  nine  yeart^  he  not  only  was  matter 
of  five  lanii^ia^eSf  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
incredible,  but  understood,  sajrs  his  father,  the 
holy  writers,  better  in  their  original  tonguea  than 
in  liis  own.  If  he  means  by  this  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sens^  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscnre  in  the  translation,  the  ac- 
count, however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  intends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his 
son  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hvpcrbolically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  transported  him  into  some 
natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  mis  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  oelicf  of  others  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  product 
rather  of  preiudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
hef^  a  dismdination  to  admit  so  immense  a  su- 
periority, and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  inunedi- 
atelv  censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  Tetter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  172d-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Ger> 
man,  Latin,  and  French,  equally  weU.  He  can, 
by  lajring  before  him  a  translation,  road  any  of  the 
books  or  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplezitv.  He  it 
no  ttratiger  to  bibHad  criticitm  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphv,  and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
with  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor^ 
respond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translateo  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations  ;  a  work  in  which  his  nither, 
as  ho  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect 

The  reason  for  wliich  his  father  engaged  him  in 
tliis  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  nim  to  write 
a  fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  ho 
should  translate  some  little  author,  and  ofier  a 
fair  copy  of  his  vernon  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  in  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  aot  afibrd  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
"  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,*'  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose,  being  a  hook  neither  bulky  nor 
coaimon,  and  in  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, applying  only  «ne  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
some  dissertations  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  alaifer  examination. 

These  notes  contain  ao  many  curious  remarks 
and  inquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning, 
and  anbni  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
i'jdgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in 
every  page  some  rca.x»n  to  persuade  him  that 
they  eannol  poastbly  be  the  work  of  a  chikli  bat 


of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  these  studies,  en- 
lightened bv  reflection,  and  dexterous  by  long 
l^ctice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only 
prbvod  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitrc,  bis  asso- 
ciate in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he 
heard  him  at  six  vears  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  baa  been  his  native  language  ;  so 
that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  increduhty,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being  written 
with  tlie  neatness  which  his  fiither  desired  ;  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  to  whom  it  was  ofi«:rcd^  make 
proposals  very  ag^able  to  the  expectations  of 
the  young  translcOor  ;  but  afler  having  examined 
the  perCbmance'in  their  manner,  and  deternuncd 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantagoousy 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read. 

Barreticr  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesomer 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perform- 
ance^ was  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with 
barely  tianscribing  it,  that  be  altered  the  greattst 
part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissertations, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 
The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  b^  him  in  the  pre&ce^  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  mention 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  aa 
well  as  useful,  to  ^hibit  the  short  accoimt  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowledge 
which  some  men  spend  tlieir  Uves  in  cultivating, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuaMe  studies,  and 
which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
e^rmologies,  may  appear,  savs  his  Cither,  by  see- 
ing how  little  time  is  requirca  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  application. 

This  censure  is  doubuess  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nicc- 
tioB,  or  who  appear  to  labour  witnout  making  any 
progress ;  but  as  tlie  knowledge  of  language  is 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  re- 
quisite, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages 
th^r  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  propor- 
tionate to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  the 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  fbr 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned 
were  the  Frencl^  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  taught  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multi- 
tude of  aefinitiona,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burden  the  memozy, 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  which 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create. 
The  method  by  which  he  was  instructed  was  easy 
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and  expoditioiutf  and  therefore  pteaiioff.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them  indif- 
ferently with  hij  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  then  proposed  to  team,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  being  taught  bv  degrees  the 
inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  i'his  method, 
says  his  father,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to 
faim  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  beginning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  wliich  his  father  confined  him  for 
six  nranths ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found 
very  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  studv  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro* 
pilots,  wliich  he  read  over  so  oflen,  with  so  close 
an  attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
could  not  only  translate  them  without  a' moment's 
hesitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
same  facility  the  translations  into  the  original  lan- 
guage in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  Hook  winch  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he 
deviated  by  stealth  into  otlier  studies,  and  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
In  fus  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  study  of  the  fathers^  and  councils  of  the  six 
first  centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  their  canons.  Ho  read  every  author 
in  the  ori^nal,  having  discovered  «o  much  negli- 
gence or  Ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  lus  improvement  was 
wunt  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
ohiitred  to  borrow  Uie  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  required,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
when  his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  obser\'able  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
intcrmitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible^ ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
disauiet  frequently  creates.  He  was  always  gay, 
Uvelv  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
mucn  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
students  much  superior  in  age  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by 
copying  from  him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  Anti-JirtemO' 
ntiif,  aive  Initiam  Evangdii  S.  Joanni9f  adoerms 
Artemo^iium  vitidicatuin,  and  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
prince. %  toho  are  eoinmonly  the  last  by  whom  merit 
IS  distinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in 
literature,  on  account  of  a  schemo  for  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  tran»> 
mitted  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
engaged  to  lake  care  of  his  fortune,  haviog  n* 


ceived  further  proo&  of  his  abilities  at  his  own: 
court 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  oT 
the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with, 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Beriin.  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  hui' 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  oppofCu- 
nities  of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among   men  of  letters.    For* 
this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic^ 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  ofierod 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  digmQr 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  or  arts  amoog' 
us.    Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  h9 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditoiy,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit  presence  of  thought  and  strength  oT 
reason,  that  the  whole  univereity  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree^ 
and  attended    by  the   whole   concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  TheaiM  or  phdosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wantiBg. 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pn^ 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so- 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent' 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Bet^ 
lin  ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in. 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and! 
in  disputes  with  learned  men  ;  on  all  which  oca^ 
sions  he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  ths- 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and) 
future  eminence.     And  thinking  pemaps  %vith. 
reason,  that  active  Ufe  was  the  noblest  sphere* 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  tbo- 
study  of  modem  history,  the  customs  of  naticms, 
and  those  parts  of  learning  that  are  of  use  kn 
public  transactions  and  civu  employments  decile 
ring  that  such  abilities  properly  cultivated  might 
exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greatest  tiiqislsr . 
of  state  in  Europe.    Barretier,  whether  we  at- 
tribute  it  to  his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was* 
not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotioo^ 
but  answer^  that  he  teas  too  much  jUeaaedwUk 
science  and  qtUetj  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica- 
ble studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.    A  reso* 
lution  so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  Ins  father 
attributes  to  it  the  d«ay  of  those  lavoura  whidi 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  hsjring^  as 
he  observ^,  determined  to  employ  faim.  iii>  tho 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  afiection  miglit 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conoeptioiis 
of  the  king's  design  ;  for  he  infera  from  the  in^ 
troduction  of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  mNn  them,  thai 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  i>receptor,  s 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolutioa 
happily  destroyed. 

Wl^tever  was  ori^Dall^  intended,  and  bf 
whatever  means  these  mCentions  were  frustratei^ 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  hiflb» 
est  regard  by  the  w&le  royal  family,,  was  &• 
missed  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns; 
and  his  father  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Steliii, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Fren<£  chunbtt  HiU; 
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aphc«  more  ecNmnpdkMis  for  itodf,  to  which 
they  retired  ;  Barretior  being  first  adiiiitted  mto 
the  Royml  Socielj  at  Berliii,  aod  nwonwanmied 
bf  the  king  to  the  imivarnty  at  HalL 

Jil  Hdl  ke  amHmud  kUti^Muwiltkbmmmtl 
appBcation  and  euecieef,  and,  cither  by  hie  own  r» 
flectionB  or  the  penaaBone  of  hie  father,  was 
prarailed  apoo  to  give  np  hie  own  inchnatione  to 
thoee  of  the  king^  and  direct  his  inquiiieB  to 
thoee  salijecta  that  had  been  reoommended  by 

hiBIL 

He  oontinoed  to  add  new  aoqiiieitiooi  to  bb 
learning,  and  to  increaae  his  reputation  by  new 
peifonnanoeiL  tilL  in  the  beginning  of  his  nino- 
teenth  }rear,  nis  neahh  began  to  dedltno,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  Tio- 
lent,  WMM  perhaps  not  at  first  sofficientl?  re- 
garded, mcreaaed  by  slow  degrees  for  eignteen 
months,  during  whifcfa  he  spent  days  among  his 
books,  and  neither  neglected  his  stuches,  nor  left 
has  gtyety,  till  his  distemper,  tan  days  before  his 
death,  depnred  him  of  the  use  of  his  hmbs  :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  widmut  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740^  re- 
■gned  fau  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  widi 
eea/id(iic€  and  tfWMttUiUwm 

Mm  the  Mms^tkie  far  1748,  sppesrvd  tkt  faOotring 
AoDiTioNAL  Account  <t^  the  Lira  of  Jobm 
Pmup  Barretiks.'*' 

*  As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  our  aoconntB  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  eariy,  our  readers  must 
neoessarilv  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  com- 
plete, and  allow  us  to  be  eorociently  stodions  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supply  our  defects  horn  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
hare  any  pecuHar  oppcitunities  of  procurinc  in- 
formation. The  particulars  here  insertea  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  ^e 
following  passages,  qtioted  from  the  Magazine 
for  December  1740,  and  for  February  1741.** 

P.  340.  ^t  the  ugt  of  fwu  yean  he  not  only  wa» 
muter  of  five  Umguaget. 

French,  which  was  the  native  Isnguage  of  his 
mother,  wss  that  niiich  he  learned  first,  mixed  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  his 
firther  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  him  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  without  discovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instructing  him,  or 
that  any  new  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  tnis  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  everyday  introduced,  his  ear 
had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
speak  Latin,  intermixed  with  other  Isnguages. 

Thus,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  be  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  any 
perplexity  to  himself,  or  any  confusion  of  one 
language  with  another. 

*  The  paaaafea  referred  to  in  ihe  preceding  pages  are 


P.  3M.  HeU  mfltrmtger'tahiblkderiHtitm, 

Having  mom  gained  each  a  decree  of  dull  io 
the  Hebrew  laagoage  aa  to  be  able  tocompeaein 
it  both  in  prose  aBdverse.  he  was  extnmdy  de- 
sirous of  reading  the  Rabbina;  and  having  bor- 
rowed of  the  netchboonng  cIsigT,  and  the  Jews 
of  Schwabach,  all  the  books  which  dMv  ooehi 
supply  him,  he  prevailed  on  his  fothsr  to  wry  Inm 
the  great  Rabbinical  Bible,  published  at  Amater- 
dam  in  four  tomes,  foho,  178S,  and  road  it  with 
that  accuracy  and  attention  which  appears  by  the 
aocoont  of  it  written  by  him  to  his  favourite,  M. 
Le  Maitre,  inserted  in  the  begiiming  of  the  S6th 
volume  of  the  Bibtiotheque  Germanique. 

These  writen  were  read  by  him,  as  other  Toong 
persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  onhr  fiom  a 
puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  he  had  so  little 
veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  studied  them 
with  most  eageroesa,  that  he  often  diverted  his 
parents  with  recounting  their  finbles  and  chimeras. 

P.  341.  In  kU  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  par- 
tiealariy  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers, 

His  Either  being  somewhat  uneasy  to  observe 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  trifles, 
thought  it  necessary  now  to  recall  him  to  the 
stady  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  of 
late  nc^ected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  lo 
read  Greek  with  the  same  facility  as  French  or 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies: and  undertook,  at  his  father's  desire,  to 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Artemonius^  he  has  endea- 
voured to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  St 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  different  from  that  which 
is  at  preaent  received,  and  less  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barretter  with 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  ^y  him  with  suita- 
ble apptication,  for  he  not  only  drew  up  a  formal 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  collec- 
tions fit>m  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to  the  his- 
tonr  of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  first  to  have 
published  as  preliimnsrics  to  his  book,  but,  find- 
mg  the  introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itself  he  determined  to  pubUsh  it 
apart 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inquiries,  ac- 
cident threw  a  pair  of  ^obes  into  his  hands  in 
October,  1734,  oy  which  his  curiosity  was  so 
much  exalted^  that  he  laid  aside  his  Artemonius, 
and  applied  himself  to  geography  and  astronomy. 
In  ten  dajrs  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  bad  attained 
ideas  so  dear  and  strong  of  all  the  systems,  as 
well  sndent  as  modern,  that  he  began  to  think  of 
making  new  discoveries;  and  for  that  purpose, 
laying  aside  for  a  time  all  searches  into  antiquity, 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  to  procure  books 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  and  made  such 
a  progress  in  three  or  four  months,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  have  spent  his  whole  life  upon  that  study ; 
for  he  not  only  made  an  astrolaoe,  and  drew  up 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  new  methods  of 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appeared  new  to 
him,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
books  which  he  had  then  an  oppoftnnity  of  read- 
ily and  it  is  a  sulficient  proof  ooth  of  the  rapidity 
oTma  piogress,  and  the  extent  of  his  views,  that 
in  thiM  months  sfter  his  first  sight  of  a  pair  of 
g^obei^  ha  foimed  schemes  for  findiDg  the  loog^ 
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cndo,  which  he  sent,  m  Jan.  1736^  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  London. 

His  Mheine  being  leoommended  to  the  Society 
by  the  Q;iieen|  wma  conodeied  by  them  with  a  de- 
flree  of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  matheroa- 
tictan  so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
iliastrious  a  patronase.  But  it  was  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposed  no  means  of  discovering  the 
longitude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  tried  and 
found  insufficient  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
the  fate  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
from  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
men of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
and  such  a  proof  of  an  earlv  proficiency,  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
tbctr  members,  in  1735. 

P.  341.  PrineeSf  who  are  commonly  the  lost, 

Barretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 
early  by  the  Marji^vine  of  Anspach,  who^  in 
1726,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
where  their  son,  whom  they  carried  with  them, 

S resented  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 
ressed  another  in  Latin  to  the  young  prince; 
who  aflcrwards,  in  1734,  granted  Idm  tlie  privi- 
lege of  borrowing  books  from  the  Ubrancs  ot  An- 
spach, together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifly 
florins,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  bestow  them,  may  be  considers  as 
more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  from 
princes. 

In  June  1731.  he  was  initiated  in  the  nniversity 
of  Altdorft,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  the 
synod  of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at  Christian 
Criang,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
sultations, and  to  preserve  tne  mcmoiy  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  into  an  ecclesiastiad  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  fcta  of 
the  synod. 

P.  341.  He  toas  too  much  pleated  tioUh  seience 
and  quiet. 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretiei'a  favourite 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
ject:  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities 
of  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
of  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
vation was  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
trious assemblies ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
joying his  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
sor to  keep  him  in  temper,  and  engage  tiirn  in 
discourse ;  nor  was  it  poesiblej  without  this  expe- 
dient, to  prevail  upon  him  to  sit  for  his  picture. 

P.  342.  M  Hall  he  continued  hia  atudiea, 

Mr.  Barretier  returned,  on  the  SSth  of  April, 
1735,  to  HaU,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life^of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  more  particular  account 

At  hiB  settlement  in  the  university  he  deter- 
mined to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  aiti^  and 
to  read  pubUc  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  dftign 
from  wliich  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
though  he  did  not  approve  it;  so  certiiDly do Ito- 


nours  or  prefermeilta,  too  aoon  conftned.  infiUii- 
ate  the  greatest  capacities.  He  publishea  an  in- 
vitatioQ  to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job|  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  thud  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  eni- 
ployment  he  was  soon  made  weaiy  by  the  petiH 
lance  of  his  auditors,  the  &tiffue  which  it  ooca^ 
sioned,  and  the  interruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  therefore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  do- 
sisted  wholly  finm  his  lectures^  and  never  afiBf^ 
wards  resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  howw 
ever,  he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regotar 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  tliat  science,  bat 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  diflerent  studies. 

The  first  year  of  liis  residence  at  Hall  waa 
spent  upon  natural  philosophy  and  irjathematios; 
and  scarcely  aov  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neffedtf 
ed  by  him,  nor  was  he  satlshed  with  the  Imoww 
ledffe  of  what  had  been  discovered  by  othcra,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  immflOM 
calculatious  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  '^  Accountof  Heresies,"  which 
he  nad  begun  at  Schwabach :  on  this  oocasioa  he 
road  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accunoy, 
and  formed  a  pniject  of  regUiating  the  chrooolagf 
of  those  ages;  which  produced  a  **  Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  8ucces<^-on  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  fiom  St  Peter  to  Vicicr,*'  printed  in  Latb 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
in  the  Gennan,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Enghih, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  S  his 
life  he  was  engros^  by  the  study  of  inacripCiooi| 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  oeiw 
tain  method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  by  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  tht 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sdeaoai,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  Mne 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  WB» 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Socie^,  that  it  ap* 
peered  the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whiatoii 
nad  laid  before  them;  and  afterwaidf  by  tfat 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
very  little  diflerent  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inf»» 
nious  but  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  mvention  alreadly  is 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  matheoMt^ 
cal  Knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquiries  afiar 
the  longitude,  and  enj|[aged  in  an  examinatioo  ol 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  he  propoaed  l» 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphenng 
the  luerofflyphics,  and  explaininff  tneir  astronomj  ; 
but  this  design  was  interrupteo  by  his  death. 

P.  342.  Confi'ienee  and  tranqii^Uu, 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  hia  agiL 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  peribnMd 
in  so  short  a  time  by  inde&tiflable  di%ence.  Ho 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages^  but  aklSJ^ 
ed  almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  Astin* 
gnishin^  himself  in  eveiy  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  he  nad  been  discouraged  hf 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  been  consulted  oooceming  hia  own  db- 
oideri* 
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His  learning,  however  vast  had  not  depieaaed 
nr  overburdeiMd  hit  natural  nculties,  for  his  se- 
iiius  alwa^  appeared  predominant;  and  when  ni; 
•nquired  mto  tne  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ages,  he  reasoned  ana  determined  for  him- 
•elC|  having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
<leUcate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
leason  with  the  metaphysicians  on  the  roost  ab- 
struse ^uestionL  or  to  cmvon  the  most  unpleas- 
ing  subye^B  by  the  gajrety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
with  great  el^^ce  and  dignity  of  ^yle,  and  had 
the  peculiar  leiicity  of  rtedtness  and  fodlity  in 
«veiy  thin^  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
preineditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original  systems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  finnness  of  me- 
noiy;  which  enabled  him  to  read  with  incredible 
impidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  acd  apply  it. 
He  turned  over  volumes  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose  He  sel- 
dom made  extracts,  except  or  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  he  might  want  them  a 
■eeond  time,  being  aiwajv  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  He  had 
iMrrowed,  comprised  forty-one  pages  in  quarto, 


the  writing  dose,  and  die  titles  abridged.    He 
was  a  constant  r^uier  of  hteraiT  joumuiB. 

With  regard  to  common  life  ne  had  some  pe- 
culiarities. He  could  not  bear  music,  and  if  he 
was  ever  engaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  it. 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainmentij  nor 
dancinff,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  nor  rehevcd 
his  stuoies  with  any  other  diversion  than  that  of 
walking  and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flesh, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  milk,  tea,  bread, 
fruits,  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  ^ireat  vivacity  in  his  imagination,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easv  method  of 
his  education  had  never  repressed  ;  be  therefore 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence with  great  freedom,  but  his  favourites 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  others  he  was  always 
reserved  and  silent,  without  the  least  inclination 
to  discover  his  sentiments  or  display  his  leammg. 
He  never  fixed  his  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profession,  being 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowled^,  and  entirely 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  pre- 
served himsdf  always  independent,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  fie.  His  constant 
application  to  leammg  suppressed  diose  passions 
which  betray  others  of  his  a^e  to  irregularities, 
and  excluded  all  those  temptations  to  wnich  men 
are  exposed  by  idleness  or  common  amusements. 


MORIN.» 


Lbwis  Mo&iw  was  bora  at  Mans,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  ddest  of  sixteen  children,  a  famil;^  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxie^. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  yndch  their  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  tiiat  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  liis  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  wluch 
was  given  mm  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  indifierent  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  mem  him- 
self in  the  neignbourhood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 


*  Trnnslatcd  from  an  elogo  by  Fontenelle,  and  first 
primed  ia  the  Ocnilcinaa*s  Mapaxine  for  1741. 


in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confined  himself 
to  br^l  and  water,  and  at  most  allowed  himself 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this  method,  he 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  serenity  of 
spirits,  alMrays  equally  proper  for  study ;  for  his 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  being  over- 
whelmed with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordmary  as  it  was,  had 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  preserved  his  health,  an 
advantage  which  very  few  sufficiently  regard ;  it 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  ab- 
stinence to  his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich 
without  the  assistance  of  fortune ;  rich,  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the  only  per- 
sons benefited  by  that  artificial  affluence,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most  difficult  to  acc^uire.  H  is 
easv  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  in  the 
midst  of  Paris  the  severe  temperance  of  a  hermit, 
Paris  differed  no  otherwise,  with  regard  to  him, 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  supphed  him  with 
books  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phvsic 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuct,  and  Dr. 
Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  in  botany,  were 
employed  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  published  in 
1665j  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  first 
physician  :  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
Dr.  Morin  was  often  consulted,  and  from  these 
conversations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a 
particular  esteem  of  him,  which  he  always  con- 
tmuod  to  retain. 
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After  havino;  practised  physic  some  jean,  he 
was  admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
he  was  regularly  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
physician  upon  the  first  vacancy ;  but  mere  un- 
assisted merit  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not 
very  common,  it  advances  at  aiL  Morin  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  necessary  to  cany  on 
schemes  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  oi  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  deDarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  Justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality  *  but  his  advancement 
added  nolliing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity ;  for  all  the  money 
wiiich  he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the 
chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
without  being  observeid.  Not  content  with  serv- 
ing the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician  ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
ne  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place,  ae  was  by  this  new  ad- 
vancement laidf  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  tem- 
per ;  but  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
appearances  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
austeritv  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 
of  his  fife,  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
regulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  pro^rnostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable  ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
simplicity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consequences  to  himself;  for  the  Pnncess,  afl€»cted 
by  liis  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
flaring  for  death  with  a  true  christian  pie^.  She 
eft  him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
livres,  which  was  always  regulariy  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  f^rincess  deaci,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  tlie  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St  Victor  without  a  servant;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charse  of  be- 
ing ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  of,  that  he  introduceo  into  that  ass cnj- 
bhr  the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  hia  plsce 
of^  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  bis  bands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  condition,  but  always  found  himfl^U*  naturally 
adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  aoado- 
my,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  ioumey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  pro- 
duce vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers ;  and  being 
64  years  old  at  his  admitsion,  he  could  not  con* 
tinue  hia  assiduity  more  thaa  a  year  after  tbe 
death  or  Do^rt,  whom  be  toOGBaobd  i&  1707. 


When  Mr.  Toumefort  went  to  pursue  his  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Hoyal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  name  of 
Morina  OrientaUsy  as  he  named  others  the  Dodar^ 
to,  the  Fagonne,  the  Bignonne,  the  Phelipee.  These 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  room^ 
ment  of^a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  .Weo- 
tiana  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea^ 
sured  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bor> 
dering  upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  thne 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the 
poor  ot  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  tbe 
Hotel  Dieu ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con- 
tinued unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  171^  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  without  any  distemper,  ana  mer^ 
ly  for  want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  bj  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  heidthy  life,  end 
a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  tLe 
offices  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actness nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  plane- 
tary motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  saven,  and  rose  at  two^ 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  monung 
threehours  at  his  dey«)tions,  and  went  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  in  the  suimAer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  tbe  winter  betvveen  six  and  seven,  hearing  mase 
for  the  most  paH  at  Notre  Dame.  After  nis  n- 
turn  he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleren, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weather  walked  till  two  in 
the  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and  strongest 

EassioD.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if 
e  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  Uterature  or  physic,  but  <^eflhr 
^ysic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  re^jmreo. 
Tfus  likewise  was  the  time  ne  received  visit^  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  expres- 
sion, *' Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honoor; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a 


*  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morin  Is  forbidden,  I  bellem. 
by  every  writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  preeervatioa  of 
health,  and  U  directly  opposite  to  that  or  Conaro.  who 
by  hi*  reslinen  repAired  a  broken  constitution,  ana  pro 
tracted  his  lift,  wUhom  any  painful  infirmities,  or  anf 
decay  of  hie  Iniellectiial  abfliaes.  to  more  than  a  handrad 
years ;  it  is  generally  agreed,  tnat  as  iien  adTanca  la 
years,  they  ouffht  to  take  lifhter  sustenance,  and  hi  Icoc 

auontiiitfs ;  ana  reason  seems  easily  Ut  diseorer  dja  as 
16  ooncoetlvepowera  grow  waakar,  they  oogluiolitow 
Im^Orig,  EiiU 


iraad  i  QnA  *ai 


.  0, fo(mtR«  tbui  bnjynzw,ai 

vhidi  ha  fau  aecarald;  IM  down  ibe  Mate  «f 
tbs  buTHueta  and  ikmaaaiBta,  tb«  tbjiMH  and 

tb  cooiH  of  tbe  da;,  the  nin. 


e*«  tbe  nMidMi  ftmnl,  m  a  ytrf  connDoAooi 
and  ODDciie  nwtbod,  whkb  eibibita,  m  liuie  niocn, 
a  great  Inin  of  difierait  Dbcervitiatu.  Whil 
DOmbeti  of  lucb  Tonaiki  had  cKaped  a  man  leu 
■nilbnn  ia  taa  life,  and  wboae  aUcntiop  had  beta 
etuoied  la  conmion  objecUl 

All  tba  MUIe  wbcb  ba  IcA  ii  a  colLedion  of 
■Mdala,  MOtber  of  bafa^  and  a  h\mr/  lated  a 
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badaacended  baafor  ■ereral  geoenbona  product 
BRi  of  gnU  CBUDOice  for  piety  and  learaint;; 
and  hii  latber,  who  waa  proreaaor  of  drrinitj  m 
the  unrvenity,  and  paMot  of  Ibc  dly  of  UlreclLl, 
wu  equally  criebnlHl  Tor  the  (tricUesi  ot  lii» 
U»,  the  efficacy  and  ortliodoiy  of  hii  aemun', 
and  Iha  leaniag  and  penpicujijr  of  hia  academi- 
cal leclurea. 

FnMD  the  aaitilance  and  inatractioD  whidi  auc-h 
a  ttOta  would  doubtlesa  ban  been  encouragL'd 
bf  tbe  gcniui  of  Ihia  ion  not  to  have  omitted,  tie 
waaiuwappiljcutDfratcloTen  yean  of  age,  being 
at  that  Dine  Sy  hia  Tatber^  death  tbrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  molher,  by  whoae  diligencf, 
piely,  and  prudence,  hia  education  wu  so  recu- 
lated,  that  be  hui  acarcclj  any  rraaon  bat  Ulal 
tendameai  to  regnt  tbe  loH  of  hia  father. 

He  waa  about  tbia  time  aeol  to  The  publi<' 
■cbool  of  Utrecht  (o  b«  instructed  in  tbe  leaineil 
Uwuages;  and  it  will  convey  no  cominoa  ■it-n 
of  hia  capadly  and  induatiy  to  relate,  thai  he  bod 
paased  Ihcough  [he  claain,  and  was  adcnitted 
into  the  univcnity  in  hia  thirtKnth  year. 

Tbis  account  of  the  n[Hility  kf  hia  progren  b 
the  firil  part  of  hia  atudiea  ia  to  Kupendona,  thai 
tboush  It  ia  attested  by  his  friend,  Qr.  OUerdyk  i', 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reaionably  Huapccted  that 
he  ia  hjmaelf  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  todr- 
ceive  others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
fimit*  of  probability,  if  it  be  conaidend,  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  educalion  pradivd  ia  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tbe  tngbest 
geaiua,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  ho 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  Ihomy  paths  M' 
literature,  which  Bumsn  ia  repreaented  to  havt 
paaaed  HI  lesa  than  two ;  and  we  mustdoubtli^Br 
confess  the  most  dulful  of  oui  maatera  much  ci- 
Mlleil  by  the  address  of  the  Dutdi  teachers,  oi 
Che  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  &i  surpassed 
bf  tbose  of  Buroian. 

But,  la  reduce  this  namlive  lo  credibility,  il  is 
necessary  that  tdmiratioo  should  give  place  to  in- 
qimy,  and  thai  it  be  discovered  what  proficiepcy 


*  Thli  UaniaiUncBaf  EhedlapotlUriafeDfr^lrl^ 
Inirriun  DfLlTvi,  ujDfaJtvTvrr  common  occiirreno 

for  imir'lrt»ura'!"oi¥(,  si"^ 
I  ritM  pitiuad  In  Ihs  OaMlaaian's  Mafaalna  &r  tT41. 


tileraliue  ia  expected  froni  *  Btudort,  rtqoeat- 

i;  10  be  adnitled  iolo  a  Dutch  umvemtv.     It  ia 

be  nbaerved  that  in  the  univeraitieB  of  fcnagn 

iiiitiies,  they  have  profesaors  of  ^ihildosy,  or 

[iiuiatr,  whose  emfHoymeot  is  to  bistroct  Ibe 

imi^^ei  cLaaaca  bi  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  Ian- 

11'  -'i;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  phi- 

_  w|)l>y,  till  Ihey  have  pasaed  throogh  a  couise  ol 

pliilul'Vtcal  lectures  and  exerciaes,  to  which,  in 

sothi.'  {riacca,  two  years  arc  corooKUily  allotted. 

'I'hi  Engtich  scheme  of  educatioD,  which  witb 

'Cni[l  to  academical  sludicB  i*  more  rigorous,  and 

Tis  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  thai 

of  any  other  country,  exacts  ftoia  lite  youth,  who 

'litialed  in  our  colleges,  a  decree  of  philolojp- 

,nowledf[e  sufficient  to  quali^  them  for  lec- 

in  pUloaophy,  which  are  read  to  (hem  in 

1,  Bod  lo  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other 

■  a  without  aaaiatance ;  so  thai  il  may  be  con- 

rr^l,  that  Bumun,  at  his  entrance  into  Iba 

raty,  had  no  such  akiti  in  languages,  nor 

•  iif'li  nktity  of  compoHlion,  aa  arc  frequently  lo 

hi;  met  with  in  the  hieher  ciassfs  of  an  English 

soliocil ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately 

skilkd  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 

Gtctk. 

in  Ihe  nniverntv  he  waa  comnsttcd  to  the  care 
n(  ll<i'  learned  Gtcvius,  whose  regard  for  his 
Inthi  r  inclined  btm  to  supeiinlend  hia  atudiea  with 
njtir>-  than  common  attention,  which  waa  aoon 
conlinoed  and  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the 
geriiiiH  of  bis  pupil,  and  liia  obsenatiou  of  his 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  emi> 
ncnily  lo  qualify  GlBviiu  for  an  inatmctor  of 
vouth,  waa  tbe  aagactly  by  which  be  leadOy  dis- 
cover)^ tbe  predmmDant  faculty  of  each  p^tpO, 
ind  the  pecuuar  designalioD  by  which  nature  had 
ailolied  him  to  any  spedea  of  literature,  and  by 
which  be  was  soon  able  lo  determine,  that  Bur- 
man  w«a  remaikaUy  adapted  to  dasaical  studies, 
and  [ne^d  the  great  advincei    '' 

liis  guniaa. 

Animated  by  tba  encouragement  of  a  tulor  so 
celebiatRL  be  conliniied  the  vigour  of  bis  applica- 
tion, and,  for  several  yeara,  not  only  attended  Ihe 
Icetuieaof  GrByuia,but  made  use  of  every  olber 
opportunity  of  improvement,  witb  such  diugeac* 
Ha  mightjully  be  expected  to  produce  an  oncom- 
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sical  knowledge  to  qailify  him  for  inquiriefl  into 
other  sciences,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stodjr  of 
the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation.  *'  De  Vice* 
sim^  UaBrcditatum,**  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Van  M uyden,  with  such  learn- 
in|r  and  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  ai>- 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
ther improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  no- 
tions formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 
greatest  part  contracted  and  partial;  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  de  Voider^  whose  celebrity  was  so  (|reat, 
that  tlie  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sulikient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowded  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  pcrhape  by  nature  lietter 
adapted ;  for  he  attended  at  Uie  same  time  Ryo- 
kiu8*s  explanations  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gro- 
novius^s  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
oflen  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced 
age,  thn  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 
Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  witli 
great  advantasre,  he  returned  to  Utrecht^  and  once 
more  applied  himself  to  philological  studies,  by 
the  assistance  of  Gnevius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
his  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  .\Taich,  1633,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanctxi  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  **De  Transactionibus,*' 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
and  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
having  upon  Barman  that  effect  which  has  been 
too  of^eii  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
having  in  th'Mr  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
ambition,  have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  academical  dignities.  Burman  as- 
pired to  farther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  afforded,  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped 
by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
tlie  law,  the  embelhshments  of  polite  literaturs, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  einploy  on  eveiy  occasion 
the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 
mentation. 

While  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputai- 
tion  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  nches 
and  honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sum- 
mo:ied  in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
unde^rtake  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths, 
an  oifice  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  cf  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  emplo3m!ient,  he 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  voung  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ton  children,  of  which  ei^t  dimi 
young  i  and  only  two  acoa,  Francia  and  Caspar,  i 


lived  to  console  their  mother  for  their  fiuhai^e 
death. 

Neither  public  bosinefls  nor  domestic  oane 
detained  Burman  from  the  prosecution  of  his  lite» 
raiy  inquiries;  by  which  be  so  much  endeared 
himself  to  Gnevius.  that  he  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecfa^ 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  ol 
eloquence  and  nistoiy,  to  whicii  was  added,  aftet 
some  time,  tlie  professorship  of  the  Greek  l«i- 
guage,  ana  afterwuds  that  of  pohtics ;  so  various 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  e&tenaive 
his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Havkig  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  tima^ 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number 
of  his  auditors  was  a  sufficient  pro^,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  8i^ 
cidental  or  undeserved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Ptt- 
ris,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person, 
upon  questions  of  literature,  with  the  ieameo 
men  ot  tliat  place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curioeity 
with  a  more  fanuliar  knowledge  of^ those  writers 
whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  him  to 
stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which  he  employed 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  Ubraries^  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  prmtod  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  carious  obsenniP 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  w> 
quaintance,  among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Montfaucon  ;  with  whom  he 
conversed,  at  his  tirst  interview,  with  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but  their  dis* 
course  turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
ger soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
Moitfaucoa  declared  him  a  very  uncomnnon  tra- 
veller, and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  beard,  than  he  rose 
from  bis  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmoet 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  oflen  praised  ;  and.  as  a  real  pro<rf*  of  his 
rf^rd,  ofT^rrti  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  ioumey  by  procuring  him  oitflv^ 
tainment  in  all  tne  monasteries  of  his  order. 
This   &vour    Burman    was    hindered    ftom 


accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utredit  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  winch  there  was  alwajrs  so 

Seat  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
e  dignity  and  lame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

He  bad  already  eztendeiL  to  distant  parts,  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  oi  ancient  history,  by  a 
troatiso  'Me  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,**  on 
the  rerenoes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  for  hu  skUl  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  andent  coins,  by  a  tnct 
called  *<  Jtipiter  Fulgurator ;"  and  after  his.  ro- 
turn  from  Paris,  he  published  **  Phiedrus,"  fint 
with  the  notes  of  various  commentaton^  and  after- 
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wudi  with  hii  own.    He  minted  many  poenuL  ] 
made  many  ontioi^  upon  oifierent  subjects,  ana  ; 
procured  an  iinproasion  of  the  epistioa  oif  Qudius 
and  Sanavius. 

While  he  waa  thus  employed,  the  profeaaor- 
ahipa  of  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Grreek  Ian* 
guage,  b'^came  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death 
of  Pmioniaa,  which  Bunnan's  reputation  incited 
the  curatnrs  of  the  university  to  ofier  him  upon 
very  generous  terms,  and  which  afler  some  stni^ 
ffles  with  his  fondness  for  hb  native  place,  hia 
(Hends  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  from  Leyden 
warm  and  orgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilling  to  bo  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
lealoiis  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
great  bberahty. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  **  De  publici  hu- 
manioris  Diaaplirae  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
raunere;"  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  oonnned 
to  speculative  notions  on  that  rjbject,  having  a 
Teiy  happy  method  of  acconunodating  his  in- 
itructions  to  the  di^rent  abilities  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  sufier  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  be  recited  on  different  occa^ 
■ions,  he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
others,  and  published  many  useful  editions  <^  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  Urge  collections  of  notes 
from  various  oommentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
university,  and  dischanied  that  important  ofike 
with  equal  equity  ana  abiKty,  and  gained  by  his 
oonduct  in  every  station  so  iquch  esteem,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  oecame  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  jusdy  claim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  stiU  increas- 
inff^  they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him.  as  it 
united  his  business  with  hia  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
intending me  library,  and  carrving  on  his  stuaies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exerdses,  be  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discovers  itsdf  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds  ;  someidmes  disturoiiig  his 
head  with  vertigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
Ui  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
itroyed,  and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
•way,  tal  at  lengtn  his  left  foot  became  raotionleas. 
The  violence  oThis  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  deoilitated  his 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbeeomitng  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
applied  himself  in  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
«eek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religmn. 

While  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  ke  received 


an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his 
grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  of 
France's  hbrary,  presented  to  him  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Kjng  himself^  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  theae  occasions  |  but  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con> 
aideration  of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  ho 
paaaed  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

Ho  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  tem% 
perate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  by 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  suflrtiing  his  studies  to  exhaust 
his  strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  inter- 
missions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  Uie  most  ex- 
emplary diligence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will 
fina  at  last,  that  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  far  to  his  temper,  natu- 
rally satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill- 
will  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  sob- 
jecla  of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ;  lor 
he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  dissimu- 
lation, and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved 
a  settled  detestation  of  falsehood.  So  that  he 
was  an  open  and  undisj^sed  friend  or  enemy, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  flatter- 
ers, but  so  judicious  in  the  Choice  of  friends,  and 
so  constant  in  his  afiection  to  thrm,  that  those 
with  whom  ho  had  contracted  familiarity  in  liia 
youUi,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  conmience  in 
nis  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  ena- 
bled him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learning, 
were  cluefly  employed,  as  his  station  required, 
on  polite  hterature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very 
uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appears 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  onginal 
productions.  His  style  is  uvely  and  mascdine, 
out  not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  have  attained.  He  was  at  least 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  performances, 
which  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  ;  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in 
the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap- 
pier elocution,  or  more  vijgorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspiaon  of  those  who  either 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rise 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  nis  faith,  his  hope  of 
everWsting  salvation  from  the  revealed  promises 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaratbn 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  illness  was  an 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  his  life, 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  virtues,  by 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
"  Uuintilianus,"  S  vols.  4ta  1 

"  Valerius  Flaccus,"  I  Cum  notia 

^Ovidius,''  3  vols.  4to.  |  variorum. 

"  Poetee  Latini  Minorca,"  2  v.  4ta  J 
^  Buchanani  Opera,"  2  vols.  4to. 


SYDENHAM* 


Thomas  Stdbnham  was  bom  in  the  year  1624, 
at  Windford  Eai^Ie  in  Dorsetshire  where  his 
faUier,  Williain  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  Ui^o  for- 
tune. Under  whose  care  he  was  educated,  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether 
he  made  any  early  discoveries  of  a  jrenius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  jzave  any 
presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no 
information  is  to  be  obtained.  We  must  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
inchne  us  to  watch  tlie  first  attempts  of  so  vi(;or- 
ous  a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inquiries, 
and  see  it  {Struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  break- 
ing on  triHing  occasions  tlie  shackles  of  credulity, 
and  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  Formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription, 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understand- 
inif,  the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
of  his  curiosity,  mii^ht  have  been  remarked  from 
his  infancy  by  a  diligent  obser\'er,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  whose  liistory  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  everv  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
proportion  of  intelfectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
own  writings,  and  to  have  left  bcliinu  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
passages  as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
recorded  in  public  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
cichteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Alaodalen-Hall '  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us 
himself,  tliat  ho  was  withheld  from  the  university 
by  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known 
in  what  stale  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re- 
sided during  that  long  series  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  in 
tlie  King's  armv,  but  no  particular  account  is 
given  of  his  military  conduct,  nor  are  we  told 
what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
years  in  the  camp ;  for  in  1 648  hu  obutined  at 
Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
as  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imngined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 
himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
he  himself  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  I>r.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fre- 
quently on  that  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what 
profession  he  designed  to  follow.  The  young 
man  answering  that  he  was  umieterinined,  the 
Doctor  recommended  physic  to  liiin,  on  what  ao- 


*  Originally  prefixed  lo  the  New  Translation  of  Dr. 
tydenhain  •  Wurkii,  by  John  Swan,  Bi.  D.  of  Newcastle, 
in  Staffontohlre,  174a«— H. 


count,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related  ; 
but  his  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  liis  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  ptuine 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  roust  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  m 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  Uie  interral 
of  his  absence  from  the  univernty,  a  circumstance 
wliich  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  false  repoiti 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  ooD- 
fidently  inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 

ehysician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Lichard  Blackmoro  reports  in  plain  terms,  [Pn* 
face  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Small  Por,]  that  he  en* 
gaged  in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciencet ; 
ana  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  hv  Urn 
what  books  he' should  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
same  profession,  he  recommenaed  Don  (oluixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Cluixotc  to  Biidk« 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  the  r^ 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  daalee 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  is^ 
tend  a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  seiiouiljr 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Bbckmore  was  nol 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  phjrac,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  ia  men 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  suly  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gaye^,  or  the  negligent 
effusion *of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  eo^ 
ployment,  and  in  haste  to  oismiss  a  trouUeMme 
intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  noC 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medkine^ 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it;  and  it  m 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  ai 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  tlie 
same  qualifications  besides  himselC  Ho  oonld 
not  but  know  that  he  ratiier  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
hut  acknowledco  the  value  of  those  writen  whoee 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  fibjme 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theoiy,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  fonnar 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  fidse;  lor  he  dedaiei^ 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conyersa- 
tion  with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  proft—ioa 
of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  tl,  and 
spetU  sevtral  years  in  the  unirersityf  faliqnot  annoe 
in  academica  palestra,]  before  he  began  to  prac- 
tice in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  out  travelled 
to  MontpcIIier,  as  Desault  relates,  [DwrrfaKoR 
an  Consumptions,]  in  quest  of  farther  infnnna 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physk ;  so  far  was  Syden- 
ham from  any  contempt  of  academical  institii- 
tionsisnd  so  far  from  thinking  it  reasooaUs  to 
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learn  i^yiic  by  experiments  alone,  which  moat 
necestarify  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  b^j^tiie 
most  xealous  advocate  (or  reffular  edncatioa? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cantious 
and  most  industnous  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  itveral  years  to  the  rudimente  of  his  art, 
•nd  tn.rti  for  further  instructions  from  one  um> 
versity  to  another  7 

It  IS  likeMrise  a  commoo  opinion,  that  Sjfden- 
ham  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his 
rssolution  of  studying  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  other  foundatmn  than  one  expression  in 
hb  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  whicn  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  miainterpretation ; 
finr  he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Uox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
UdrtM  feurs  had  intervened. 

Wmtever  majr  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  nave  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  oontroveray  to  bo  false,  since  it 
appears  tliat  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
tmie  absent  from  the  university,  ratumed  to  it  iu 
order  to  pursue  his  ph^'sical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  1648  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  tlie  conteniporarics  of  the  autlior  to 
tHiom  they  relate,  and  outain  in  a  few  yours  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  rogular  conftitution ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  ago  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  or  skill,  with- 
oot  any  assistance  from  his  predecessors ;  and 
that  a  roan  eminent  for  integnty  proctinod  nnxli- 
cine  by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  bv  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment. 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  otiier  part,  retncnibercd, 
how  much  this  opinion  fa\our8  the  laziness  c!t 
some,  and  the  priae  of  otlicrs ;  liow  readily  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  williniilv 
most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  inquiry  ;  it  will  b^*  easily 
discovered  how  much  thf*  interest  of  multitudes 
was  enaffed  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opinbn,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themsi-lves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydtmham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  tlicy  have  enjoyed  too 
long  ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  tliose  who  shall  liereafler  assume 
the  important  province  of  superintending  the 
health  of  others,  mav  learn  from  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
anotlicr  arose,  to  which,  thon&h  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  docs  not  appear  that 
entiro  credit  ought  to  he  given.  The  a(*.fiuisition 
of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  Utc  imputed  to  liim  ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble that  he,  who  liad  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
ornamental  parts  of  general  literature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  liLs  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  detcr- 
miaetl,  at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  thar 
own  party,  and  represent  him  equally  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  the  credit 
•f  writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  in 


which  they  were  pnUished,  and  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  they  were  compoeed  by  him 
fai  Englisk,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dn  Ma- 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  on 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  therdbre  cannot 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  this  report :  but  if'it 
be  considered  bow  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man 
should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborioas  and  so  little 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano- 
ther, or  that  he  sliould  have  leisure  to  continue  the 
same  oflke  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be 
remembered  now  seldom  such  Uterary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  are  for  the 
greatest  part  dissolved ;  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  tne  laurel 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic.*^ 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Proeettus  Jntegriy  pub- 
lished afler  his  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  liim  ;  and  it  sun^lv  will  not  be  suspected^  that 
the  ofliciousnoss  o^  his  friends  was  contmued 
afb'r  liis  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  tw 
translated  only  that,  by  leanng  it  behind  faun,  be 
micht  secure  liis  claim  to  his  other  writrngii. 

ft  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  ho  was  familiarly  ac 
qiiainted,  was  particularly  versed  in  the  writings 
of  tlie  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style, 
as  may  discovi'rthe  author  which  gave  him  most 
piciasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  bachelor 
of  physic,  he  obtainix),  by  the  interest  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  fellowship  of  All  Souls*  Coll-.^ge,  having 
submitted  by  th(;  subscription  required  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  visitors  appointod  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  (Ks- 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prac- 
tice, he  fixtnl  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
came doctor  (»f  physic  at  Cambridge,  received  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived 
in  the  first  decree  of  reputation,  and  Uie  greatest 
alHuence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  vintliout  any 
other  enemies  than  those  which  he  raised  by  thie 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  hisf  re  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  si-irnce, 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  supported 
only  bv  authority,  in  op]>osition  to  sound  reason 
and  iri(3nbitable  experience.  These  men  are  in- 
debt<'d  to  him  for  concealing  their  names^  when 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  have  thereby 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  p<Mterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who 
have  obtained  the  liighcst  reputation,  by  preserv- 

♦  Since  the  forefolne  waa  wriueii,  we  hare  i*een  Mr. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  I'mfcssoM  nr  Gresham  College: 
who.  ill  the  Life  of  Df.  Mapletod,  waya,  that  in  1076  Dr. 
Svileiiham  publiBhed  hi«  Obtervati'onea  riedtrtf  cirea 
niorltorum  aeuturum  Mittor'am  et  curationem^  which  he 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  ot  the  deaire  of  the 
author  had  translaied  them  into  Latin  ;  and  that  tha 
ftther  pieces  of  that  exrelleni  phyKiciao  were  traaslaied 
iiitu  that  iHiietiase  by  Mr.  OiIt>ert  Havers  of  Trinity  CoU 
\rstf,  Cninbndce,  a  Mtudcnt  in  physic  and  friend  of  Dr. 
.Mapletoft.  Bui  as  Mr.  Waid,  like  ocbsra.  Deflects  to 
bring  onr  proof  of  hia  aeaertion,  the  question  cannol 
fairly  be  decided  by  his  authorbjw— Orrf .  MtUL 
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ingor  restoring  the  health  of  othera,  have  often 
been  hurried  awav  before  the  natural  decline  of 
life,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
torments  of  those  distempers  which  they  profess 
to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydenham,  whoso 
health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  {|[ont,  to  which  ne 
was  subject  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  which 
Was  aflerwaxds  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
urine. 

These  were  distempers  which  e\-en  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  onl^  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
oy  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
at  leadt,  by  nis  example,  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or 
unmanlv  dejection,  under  his  torments,  hut  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  pliilosophy, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  m  every  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  himself  to  the 
of  others  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

Aflcr  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
his  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has*  lefl,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  ezcelleiioe; 
that  his  wliole  character  was  amiable ;  that  hit 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  Grod^  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becoming  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative^ 
sincere  and  religious ;  qualities,  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  him,  who  emukti 
Ills  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 
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There  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  illustrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  is 
equally  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat.  He 
that  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  inen- 
tion<;d.  The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following 
account  is  offered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  employed  in  a  good  causo,  would  have 
given  him  some  claim  to  distinction  ;  but  no  one 
IS  now  so  much  blindod  with  bigotry,  as  to  imainne 
him  equal  rilher  to  Hammond  or  Chillingworth  ; 
nor  would  his  mcmor}',  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
P(Tvcd,  had  ho  not,  by  beirjg  conjoined  with  illus- 
tnous  nantrs,  become  the  object  of  public  curiosity. 

Francis  Chetnel  was  boru  in  ICOS,  at  Ox- 
fordjt  where  his  father,  Dr.  John  Chi^ynel,  who 
had  been  fellow  of  ('orpus  Christi  College,  prac- 
tised pliysic  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623, 
became  a  member  of  Uie  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  liis  father  when  he 
was  veiy  young ;  for  it  appears,  tliat  before  1629, 
his  mother  hadmarried  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
marriage  he  received  great  advantage  ;  for  liis 
mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  war- 
dt;n  of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
vigorously,  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba- 
tioner, and  sflerwards  obtained  a  fellowship.^ 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  admitted  Ut  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  hold  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
dimity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  denied  his  grace,§  for  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  K.ing*s  injunctions. 

*  Firet  D-inted  in  Ttw.  Student,  1751 — H. 

t  Vids  Wood's  Alh.  Ox^Or/f .  Edit.         1  Ibid. 

4  Vide  Wood's  HlM.  Unir.  Ox.-Orig.  Edit. 


This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  io  hit 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingwcvlh : 
"  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no^  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College^ 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  mjr 
house,  and  little  libror>' :  I  know  when,  aoawhen% 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.     I  have  Icamt  cfWlum 

ftl'i'ias  Spartafia  nobililale  roncoqnere.  I  have  not  * 
eamt  how  to  plunder  others  of  solmIb.  or  livinjL 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  of  arma.  1 
will  not  take  a  living  which  belon^d  to  any  civil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  uncss  it  be  the 
much  neglected  commcti'latn  of  sune  lordly  pre- 
late,  condemned  by  tlie  known  Uws  of  the  land, 
and  the  hi<rhest  court  of  the  kiigdom,  for  some 
offence  of  the  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  hiniself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  hdignitics,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  muoi 
weakened;  and  insinuates  hifoesign  of  demand* 
ing,  at  a  proper  time,  satbfacion  for  tbem. 

These  vexations  were  tbeconseqaence,  ntfaor, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  am  doubt  that  be  WB» 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  i^tulant ;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  whea  he  most  needed  in* 
struction  from  them.  Whatever  ho  believed, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  fi)nning  hit  opinions,)  M 
thouglit  himscH  obliged  to  profess ;  and  what  ho 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defend  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  geneiaUjf 
necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  net  ayo 
able  to  Nir.  Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  Mt^ 
dily  condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  ■weocirte 
to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  dcfraei^ 
where  slw  never  could  have  forced  her  waj  hf 
argument  or^edanuttion. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  m  genenDjinoonvcment 


%mi  oAa«v«  n  ftojr  socMtf ,  but  in  a  fUet  of 
ttJuratiot  u  leuH  in  b«  Uilermtod  ;  fnr,  •m  ftutho- 
tity  M  neoMMiy  to  ifistmetiMi,  vhcMfrer  code*- 
VMin  Ui  dtfrfltroT  jnitiorvluiatioa  bjr  vcak«niiig  Ibat 
mr«r»ui6«  wbicti  u  cUtmed  bj  Umm  to  wfaoiB  the 
fwirdnnifaip  of  youth  w  comniitted  bf  their 
Aoufitry,  detati  at  ooee  the  uurtitutioo  ;  aod  may 
be  jueijy  dmen  fionft  aodety  br  wMrb  he  thbka 
hiiDfleir  too  triiw  to  be  ^in^mm^mnd  m  which  he 
it  too  youof  to  teach,  and  looopiniofialive  to  ieam. 

Thta  nay  be  nadily  luppoMd  to  have  been 
the  caae  of  Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
Choee  can  be  blam^ad  for  eeneuring  hu  eonduct, 
or  poniahing  hie  diaobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
govern  him,  and  who  tmg^i  certainly  act  with 
equal  mnatrdj  and  with  f^nt^Usr  knowledfe. 

With  reffafd  to  the  naitatioa  of  Merton  Col- 
life,  the  acermnt  ia  equally  obacure.  Viaiteri 
•re  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  aHaira  of  coUegea,  when  tne  member*  diaa^ 
free  with  th^ar  hea/l«  or  with  one  another  ;  and 
Uie  tempr  that  r>r.  Cheynd  diaooven  will  easily 
mrJine  bia  reader*  to  aonp'sct  that  he  could  not 
long  live  m  any  place  witliout  finding  lomc  occa- 
aon  for  debate;  nor  debet/;  any  question  without 
carrying  oppomtion  to  such  a  lenirth  aa  might 
make  a  moaerator  n<M:':uary.  Wlic-thcr  this  waa 
hia  crjnduct  at  M«;rt/>n,  or  wh'ther  an  appeal  to 
the  viaiten'  autluirity  was  made  bv  him  or  hia  ad - 
venHuriea,  or  any  othnr  membrr  of^the  college,  i.s 
not  to  Inb  known  :  it  apjram  onljr,  that  there  was 
a  vi«tation,  that  be  auflbred  by  it,  and  resented 
hia  puniahment. 

H«  waa  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
great  value,  near  Banbury,  where  he  had  some 
diapute  with  Archbiahop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  (r)und  no  |»rtirular  account  Calamv  only 
aays,  hif.  liad  a  rufflo  with  Bishop  Laud,  wbile  at 
hi<i  height 

llauCheynH  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
gmatnt^M  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
have  found  wtlier  a  mom  proper  opposite  ;  for 
thry  w«treh«)l*i,  tolho  lost  degree,  zimlous,  active, 
arui  pertinftf  iflpjs,  and  would  havo  afllordnd  maii- 
kiiiil  11  niMU'tiufo  of  rrMolutiori  aiul  hoIdncflH  not 
ortnii  to  lM«  WIT.  Hilt  the  nrniiMiMnr'nt  of  bfliold- 
lii^  llin  Htriiirtrl<*  would  linnlly  Imvr  hciMi  wiUmut 
dHiii|tir,  UN  lliry  ViTo  Uh%  lii»ry  not  to  !mv«  rotnriiu- 
iiii'itliMi  lliPir  liril,tlioni(li  it  Nhould  hiiv<)  ])rodu('(Ml 
a  i-tiiilliit{iiitioii  f)'  tln'ir  country. 

Altoul  lliivyi'ai' HMI,  wIhmi  tli<»  wholn  nation 
WUK  tiii^itgoil  III  I  hi  oontrov«*n(y  nhout  tho  rights 
(it  lliM  rliitri'li,  niri  ntH*riiNity  of  r|»ir«('o|>acy,  he 
dmidrtMl  lUiiiNt^ir  arrrshytrrinn,  nriil  an  «»ni»iny 
to  lii«ho|i«,  hturiirit^^  eornnionicH,  hikI  waH  con- 
Hiili<r«4|  iMi  out*  of  th»  most  lramf*d  and  aoute  of 
lii«  party  ;  for,  liaviig  spont  much  of  his  lifo  in 
a  collugt^,  it  raiinot  ho  douhtcd  tJiat  he  had  a 
c'oiiHiderahlK  knowie^^e  of  Imoks,  which  the 
Vehemence  of  his  tender  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  whr*n  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Chcynel,  in  con- 
aequence  of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for 
the  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
it  aa  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
rits abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  ne 
exerted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  ho  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
■o  much  regarded  by  the  Parliamont,  that,  having 
taken  the  covouant,*he  waa  nominated  one  of  the 


*  BMembly  of  divine*,  who  were  to  meet  at  W?at- 
minater  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  diacipiine. 

Tbia  distinction  drew  necesaanly  upon  kum  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  h»  li\-ing  betnz  not  tar 
distant  from  the  king'a  head-qoartera,  he  received  a 
nait  fiom  some  of  Uie  troops,  who,  as  be  affirms, 
plondered  hia  honae  and  drove  him  from  it  Uisli^- 
mg .  which  waa,  I  suppose,  conaadered  as  forfeited 
byhi8abaence,(thougiihe  waa  not  aafiered  to  con- 
tinue opon  it,)  waa  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  h  hom 
be  aaya,  that  he  would  bcoome  a  atage  better  than 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  confute 
nor  admit,  becauae  I  have  not  diaoovered  who  waa 
hia  succeaaor.  He  then  retired  into  Suaaex,  to 
ecerdae  hia  nunistry  among  his  friends,  in  a  place 
where,  aa  he  observea,  there  had  been  little  oif  the 
power  of  religion  either  known  or  practised.  Aa 
no  reaaon  can  be  given  why  the  uihabitants  o( 
Sussex  should  have  leaa  knowledge  or  virtue 
than  thoae  of  other  places,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  where 
the  Presbyterian  <fisciphno  or  princiides  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  tnat  the  metho- 
ifists,  where  they  scatter  their  opinions,  represent 
themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  uncon- 
verted nations  ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particular  tenets 
with  pompoua  appellations,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves tlie  great  instruments  of  salvation ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  places  arc  not 
equally  enlightened  ;  that  in  the  most  civilized 
nations  there  are  many  comera  which  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeness  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  aonietimes  men- 
tioned aa  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where, 
in  1643,  he  preached  three  times  before  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  was 
his  custom,  ho  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  aol- 
diers,  whose  bravenr  or  good  fortune  waa  such, 
that  they  faced  ana  put  to  flight  more  than  two 
hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth 
in  Uie  hands  of  the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which 
has  henn  sufiiciontly  made  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his  life  of  Chilling- 
worth. 

With  reganl  to  this  rdadon,  it  may  be  observ- 
o<l,  that  it  is  written  with  -an  air  of  fearless  vera- 
city, and  witli  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his 
cause  just,  and  his  behaviour  without  reproach  ; 
nor  dooH  there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting 
thatChcjTiel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates  :  for 
he  does  not  publish  an  apolo^,  but  a  challenge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  si 
to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  seems 
to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  for 
Iiis  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidence 
which  cannot  be  refuted,  Mr.  Si  aizcaux  seems  very 
justly,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Cliillingworth,  to  oppose 
the  conrunon  report,  that  his  life  was  shortened  bv 
the  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pri- 
soner ;  for  Cneyncl  appears  to  have  preserved, 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  which 
he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  person, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cruel  tohii^  otherwise  than  by 
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that  incessant  iroportanit]^  of  disputation,  to 
which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouncing  some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  ho  was  con- 
verted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  have  been 
unseasonably  removed,  be  attempted  to  shorten 
his  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous ; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  byChilling- 
worth^s  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  hun,  as  the 
symptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
visits ;  and  when  death  lefl  no  other  act  of  kind- 
ness to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
burial,  which  some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheyncl,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  de- 
serves blame.  He  appears  to  have  extendei  none 
of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  ho  interprets 
every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  discover  in  every  hne  heresies,  which 
might  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
sion :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
only  suspects,  with  tlie  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  openly  avowed  :  in  all  his  procedure  be 
shows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Chevnel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  tne  science  of  war,  that 
his  commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  general.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
by  any  dancer,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  His 
services  of  all  kinds  were  thought  m  so  much 
importance  by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This 
living  was  of  the  value  of  700/.  per  antutm^  from 
which  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thy of*  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
wnether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Cheynel 
did  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
not  suffer  his  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646.  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion ;  being  authorise  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  members  of  the  University,  that 
their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers  lor  the 
changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  pulpits  ;  but,  if  tlie  rcUtion  of 
Wood  *  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
little  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  ofiended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
ana  umneaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  deUvered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
uberance of  those  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter 
for  the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the  Pailis^ 
ment  and  army ;  and  at^  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omission 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  easuy  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  rdfomiBr- 
tion ;  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  exbortft- 
tions,  they  established  a  weekly  meeting  fin:  yWf- 
ing  tender  consciences  from  scruple ^  at  a  hoOM* 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated, was  called  the  Scruple-shop. 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  ParUament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  aflerwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mr.  CheyneL   They  continued  for  sone 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regulariy,  and  to  ad- 
mit ^eat  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,  brought  thither.    But  their  tranquillity  was 
quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  veir  inaustriously  pn^Nb- 
gated  by  the  discourses  of  William  EUirbuiy,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who, 
one  day,  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  the  resolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  the 
dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dim 
pute  with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbytm 
rians,  whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministers 
among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he  affirmed 
not  to  be  the  true  church.    He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Pre8b3rterians,  ana  at  length 
they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accoroingly^  they  appointed 
the  ISth  of  November  for  an  ifiquuy,  *<  Wnether, 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  m«n«irtfr  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons?" 

On  the  day  fixea  the  antagonists  appeared,  eadi 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  qae»- 
tion  was  proposed,  they  bqgan  to  wrangle^  not 
about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  ex- 
amine, but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition| 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  ne  chan^psa 
since  thdr  agreement ;  and  at  length  the  soldien 
insisted  that  the  question  should  oe, ''Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  mora 
right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
ouer  man  that  is  a  Christian?"  This  questioo 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemenee 
and  confusion,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  tne  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  haaan  equal  right  niith  the  rest  to 
onga^  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Prss- 
bytenans,  whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any  other  per- 
sons? This  unexpected  interrogatonr  put  them 
to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  dnrrt 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  fnm 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fre* 
qoently  condemned  Epucoficy  as  cootrsiy  to 
Ckisoiity;  nordiirstth8ydenjit,becaaBttli8j 
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might  hare  been  confuted,  mnd  most  at  once  najre 
•unk  into  contempt  The  soldiers,  seeing  their 
perplexity,  insulted  them ;  and  went  away  boasU 
ing  of  their  victory ;  nor  did  the  Presbyterians,  Tor 
some  lime,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  easing 
consciences. 

Earhiirv  exulting  at  the  victoir,  which,  not  his 
own  abilTties,  but  the  siibtilty  of  the  soldier  had 
imxrured  him,  began  to  vent  nts  notions  of  evc^ry 
kind  without  scniple,  and  at  length  asserted,  tliat 
"the  Saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine 
nature  with  oin-  Saviour,  though  not  equall3r  mani- 
fesL"  At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predic- 
tions relating  to  the  aiHurs  of  England  and  Irc> 
land. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  bat 
his  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
tbetr  pulpits;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him 
to  a  disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his 
first  appearance  in  St.  Mary's  church  addressed 
his  audience  in  the  following  manner : 

** Christian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  man- 
kmd,  am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of 
my  cell  into  this  public  assembly,  by  the  double 
cKain  of  accusation  and  a  challcMige  from  the  pul- 
pit I  have  been  charged  with  heresy ;  I  have 
oeen  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here  then  1  stand  in 
defence  of  mvself  and  my  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
introduce  witK  only  this  declaration,  that  I  claim 
not  the  office  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  out- 
wcird  call,  though  1  formerly  nxeived  ordination, 
nor  do  I  boast  of  Wvmm^tion^  or  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour,  though  I  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  others,  and  formerly  by  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  that  I  know  nothing,  and  am  nothii^, 
nor  would  I  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
quirer and  seeker." 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position  in  strong- 
er terms,  and  with  additions  equally  detestable, 
which  Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence 
which,  in  bo  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser- 
tions might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel, 
who  was  verv  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
hoars,  and  then  l>oth  the  controvertists  grew 
weaiy,  and  retired.  The  Presbyterians  atWr- 
wards  thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Karhury  bv  power  than  by 
argument;  and,  by  soliciting  (jkncral  Fairfiuc, 
procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  tliis  dis- 
pute undor  the  title  of  "Faith  triumphing  over 
Error  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c. ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Hammond  ha!d  not  long  before  pubkshed 
his  Practical  Catechism,  in  M'hich  Mr.  Chey- 
nel, according  to  his  custom,  found  many  errors 
implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was 
much  read,  thought  it  convenient  to  '•ensure  it  in 
the  pulpit  Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  beinc  inform- 
ed, desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  ob- 
jections; to  which  Mr.  Chevnel  jetumed  an  an- 
swer, written  with  his  usual  temper,  and  therefore 
■omewfaat  perverse.   The  ooutrovorsy  was  drawn 


out  toaconstderabkrlenglh;  and  toe  papers  ma 
both  sides  were  afterwanis  made  public  by  Dr* 
Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Ozfc^  should  be  more  vigo- 
rously carried  on;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  ncni.i- 
nated  one  of  the  vifltcurs.  The  general  process  ot 
the  visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  address  by  which  the  inquiry  was  de- 
layed, and  the  steadiness  with  which  A  was  op- 
posed, wliich  are  very  particulari^  related  by 
Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it  ia  not  necc^ 
saiy  to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more  to 
Dr.  Cheynel's  life  than  to  those  of  his  associates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  with  some  of  thcnr  most  unjustifia- 
ble measures.  He  was  accused  of  proposing  that 
the  members  of  the  University  should  be  denied 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  was  lampooned  by 
name  as  a  madman,  in  a  satiro  written  on  the 
visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  his  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
decency,  when  Uiey  came  in  cmnpetition  with  hi  a 
passions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors, 
oeing  offended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean 
of  ChristchurclK  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, having  first  deprived  him  of  his  vire-chan- 
cellorHliip,  detcmiined  afterwards  to  disposisess 
him  of  his  deanery ;  and,  in  ths  course  of  iheir 
proceedings,  thougnt  it  proper  to  seize  upon  hin 
chambers  in  the  c^ollece.  This  was  an  act  which 
most  men  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the 
officers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it ;  but  Chey- 
nel's fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct. 
He,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  de- 
manded admission ;  which  being  steadilT  refused 
them,  they  obtained  by  the  assistance  oi  a  file  of 
soldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pickaxes. 
Then  entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings. 
Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at  London,  and  oraercd 
her  to  quit  them  ;  but  found  her  not  more  obse- 
quious than  her  husband.  They  repeated  their 
orders  with  menaces,  but  were  not  able  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired,  and  left 
her  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  poeseasion,  which  Mrs. 
Fell,  however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  recehred  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pem 
broke ;  who  having,  hke  the  others^  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect^  treated  her  with  reproach- 
ful language,  and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  take  her  up  in  her  choir,  and  carry  Jicr  out  of 
doors.  Her  daughters,  and  some  other  gentle- 
women that  were  with  her,  were  aflerwurds  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted, 
without  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the  houso 
again  with  less  difTiculty,  at  some  other  time  :  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell 
lived  to  be  restored  to  liis  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Chejmel, 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  hod  the 
province  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
nis  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this 
speech,  which  Wood  has  preser\'ed,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of'^tlie  beadles  he  observes,  that 
"  some  are  stained  with  double  guilt,  thai  8om» 
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are  |m1e  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been 
made  use  of  as  cruti^hes,  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes  ;"  ana  he  remarks 
of  the  book  of  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
"the  i|Tnor&nt  may  perhaps  admire  the  splendour 
of  the  cover,  but  the  li'arnod  know  that  the  real 
treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  un- 
'  natural,  and  the  second  trivia!  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Chevnol  was  admitted  to 
the  dcffree  of  Bachelor  of  tWvinity,  for  which  his 
erace  Tiad  been  denied  him  in  ]6'11,and,a8  he 
then  suiTcrcd  for  an  ill-Umod  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines,  he  obtained  Uiat  his  deforce 
should  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was 
refused  it ;  an  honour  whicJi,  however,  did  not 
secure  him  from  being  soon  after  publicly  re- 
proached as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thoufiht  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authoritv  of 
the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of'  his 
revenues  and  autliority,  wnth  which  Kir.  Chevnel 
was  immediately  invested  ;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the 
lodgings  soon  after,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

Q'his  preferment  being  not  thousfht  adequate 
to  tlie  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was 
therefore  desired,  by  the  committee  of  f^arliament, 
that  the  visitors  would  recoramand  him  to  the  lec- 
tureship of  divinity  founded  by  tiic  Lady  Mar* 
garet  To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was 
at  that  time  tlie  same ;  and  he  had  now  the  plea- 
sure of  propagatin<;  his  darling  doctrine  of  pro- 
destination,  without  interruption,  and  without 
tlanger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success, 
there  is  litUe  reason  for  dountinp  that  lie  save 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  nim- 
selt  in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  ho  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Arch-nsitor ;  an  appellation  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  industrious  to  deserve  by  se- 
verity and  inflexibility  :  for,  not  contented  with 
the  commission  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
already  received,  he  procured  six  or  seven  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
Rouse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  au- 
thority of  a  committee,  and  from  them  obtained  a 
more  extensive  and  tyrannical  power,  by  which 
the  visitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  solemn 
Lm^iu  and  Corentvtt  and  tlie  netralive  Oith  upon 
all  the  memi)er8  of  the  Universitv,  and  to  prose- 
cute those  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a 
citation,  at  whatever  distance  thev  might  be,  and 
whatever  reason  they  might  assign  for  their  ab- 
sence. 

By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  University,  whose  places  he  supplied 
with  men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very 
industrious  to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  pio- 
inises  of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  them  out 
of  the  spoils  of  heretics  ana  malignaixta^ 

Having,  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those  opi- 
nions which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  sniral,  or 
at  least  obliged  those  who  would  not  recant,  to 
an  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure 
for  employments  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
with  greater  commendation.  About  this  time, 
many  Socinian  writers  began  to  pnblirfi  their  no- 
tions with  great  boldneas^hioh  t2ie  Presbyteikni, 


considering  as  heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  confute  ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who 
had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  was  desired, 
in  IR49,  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doctiine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  pnl>lishcd 
the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  some 
Socinian  tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  man 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  King,  but  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disabled  froiA 
sitting  in  Parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel  is  said  to 
have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to  him  in 
the  controversy,  and  was  answered  by  hira  only 
with  an  opprobrious  book  against  tlie  Presbyteriin 

clerffy. 

Of*  the  remaining,  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
onlv  an  obscure  and  confused  account  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  St.  John's,  and  tiie 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Colamy  relates,  becaose 
ne  would  not  take  the  engagetnent ;  and  gave  a 
proof  that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a 
cause  wliich  he  believed  just  We  have,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  question  his  resolution,  whatever  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  probti- 
ble  that  he  feared  affliction  more  than  danger,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  borne  persecution  himself 
for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  persecnte 
others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occadmi ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  retworth,  to  which 
he  thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and 
where  he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calanif 
affirms,  very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  hii 
ministry,  it  being  his  peculiar  character  to  be 
warm  and  zealous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  whicn  ba 
lived,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopti- 
lar  nature  of  some  of  his  employments  expoaed 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that 
he  was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  under- 
standing,  as  both  Wowl  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  such  difference  as  might  bo  expected  from 
their  opposite  principles.  Wood  appears  to  thinks 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  io 
a  great  part  of  his  life  ;  Calamy,  that  it  waa 
only  transient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  at- 
tenuation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kittdeat 
friends  conf<'ss  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occa- 
sion*^ Wood  declares  that  he  died  little  better 
than  distracted ;  Calamy,  that  ho  wss  perfecllj re- 
covered to  a  sound  mind  before  the  Restoratiogi,a| 
which  time  he  retved  to  Preston,  a  small  viUagS  in 
Sussex,  being  turned  out  of  his  living  atPetwwtlL 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  Hi 
the  general  ejection  of  the  nonconformists ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  car- 
riage, and  the  known  virulence  ot  his  teiaper, 
might  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  wUIf- 
inn  to  make  him  feel  the  efiVcts  of  persectitioD 
which  he  had  so  furiously  incited  against  others} 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  partictt- 
lar  account 

After  his  deprivation,  be  lived  (till  his  death 
which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  small  village  naair 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augnMntad 
by  the  large  preiennents  wasted  upon  him  in  the 
triumphs  of  bis  pvtj  ;  having  been  remarkable^ 
throughout  his  lifo,  (at  hospitality  and  ioiilMuyt 
of  money. 


Tna  cunon^  of  tha  paUic  Mcma  ht  dcnu^  I  inflnoice  of  biith  uid  rortane  ii  resuCed  ;  and 
&•  Ikitor;  of  eroy  rou  who  hai^  bj  whatever  bow  (ieqDently  men,  doI  wbiMy  wilbool  Knie  ol 
BU9U1B,  liaea  to  cuanance  )  and  few  Ii*m  would  |  TirtDO  are  betnjei  to  acU  more  Ktrodoua  than 
ba*e  owre  raadera  than  that  of  the  comptlor  of  i  tbo  robbei^;  of  a  hca  toMt,  bjr  a  deaira  of  ^euing 
tiM  "OeQtlenlaii'i  BAn^Bae,"  if  all  thaw  who   theii  aupetiora. 

ncMTod  linpro*eiiiait  or  eutBrtauimeat  from  him  Tboae  reflodion*  hii  muter  never  made^  or 
■ItouUt  lelaui  so  mocb  kiodneat  for  their  bene- '  made  without  effect;  Ibr  under  pretence  that 
ftclor  ai  to  inqiiira  «A«t  hia  cooduct  aad  d»-  l  Cave  obatnicted  the  diadpline  of  the  ecbool,  bj 
iBctar.  aelluig  claodeathie  aMiatance,  and  aupplying  ei- 

arciaea  to  idlers  be  wai  oppnaaad  with  unreaaon- 

EnwAHD  dtfn  wai  bom  at  Newton,  in  War-  able  taska,  that  ttiere  migtat  be  an  opporlunit;  of 
wkkahire,  Feb.  98,  1681.  Bii  fktber  (Joeeph)  |  quarrellinf  with  hia  bilure ;  and  when  hia  dili- 
ma  the  younffer  aon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  geaoe  badaurmoanled  them,  no  recant  waa  paid 
Cave'a-in-th»-Hole,  a  looe  houie  on  the  atreet  lo  the  perfonnance.  Cave  borethu  penecniioa 
road  in  the  aame  eonntr,  which  loolt  ita  name   a  while,  and  then  left  the  adiool,  and  the  hope  of 


;  but  imiiaa  concurred  with  hu   a  lileiaij  education,  lo  aeek  aome  other  q 

a  cnUiiis  ofT  Ibe  inlail  of  a  aroall   gaining  a  lindihood. 

hereditary  eatate,  hj  which  act  it  was  loet  from  .     He  waa  firat  placed  with  a  coQector  of  the  ei 


the  bmilf,  be  wu  reduced  to  follow  in  Ru|^f  the  dae.     He  naed  to  recount  with  aonw  pleai 

trade  of  a  aboemaker.    He  wai  ■  man  ^  good  joornej  or  two  wtn^  be  rode  with  him  aa  I 

reputation  in  bin  narrow  circle,  and  remariiable  clerk,  and  relate  the  rietoriea  that  he  gained  01 

Ibr  atiength  and  niatic  intrepidity.     He  lived  to  a  the  eicnemen  in  grammatical  diaputatiooa.     E   . 

peat  age,  and  waa  in  hia  latter  jean  auppoited  by  the  inaolencs  of  tm  rmitma,  who  employed  hint 

It  waa  fortanate  for  Edwaid  Cave,  that,  banng 
a  diapoaition  to  literary  atlainmenta,  he  waa  not 
cot  on  by  the  porerty  of  bii  parent*  figm  oppor- 
toniliea  of  eulUvaling  his  lacultiea.  "nia  acbool 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rulea  of  ita 
foundation,  a  right  to  be  inatiucted,  waa  then  m 
fai^  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyoch,  lo 
moae  care  moat  of  the  neif^bouring  bmihea,  even 
of  the  higfaeet  rank,  intruited  tlwr  aona.     He 

bad  judgment  to  diacova-,  and,  for  some  time,  Tbia  waa  ■  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly 
geoeroeity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young  qoalified  by  a  lilerety  educatian,  and  which  was 
Care  I  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  quick  pleasing  to  Caie,  because  it  fonuBhed  some  em- 
pregreai  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  bis  reso-  j  ployment  for  his  sclKdurtic  atlaintnents.  Here, 
lution  to  breed  him  for  the  oniveralty,  and  le-  therefore,  he  resolved  to  ePiIle,  though  his  master 
commended  him  as  a  scmtor  to  some  of  hi*  |  and  nMalrese  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  theit 
acholar*  of  high  mnk.  But  prosperilT  which  de-  '  boase  was  therefore  no  comfoitable  habitation. 
penda  upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  du-  From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domostic  tu- 
lation.  Cave's  superiority  in  literature  eislted  mulls  he  waa  soon  released,  having  in  only  two 
lam  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who  ,  year*,  attainedso  much  skill  in  hisart,«ndgiuned 


1  aenile  dnidgerj,  ijnickly  disgusted  hipi,  and  he 
rent  np  to  Loodoa  in  quest  oiinoie  auitable  em- 
ployment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at 
the  Baidiaida,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  Ukinf!, 
ia  said  to  have  ^ven  hopes  of  great  mercantile 


Collina,  a  printer  of  aome  repulation,  and  deputy 
alderman. 


lequal  asBodations  it  always  hap- 
whatevet  unlucky  prank  was  played  was 
-1  '-  Cave.    When  any  mischief,  great  or 


i  eipeclationB  ;  1  so  much  the  confidence  of  his  maater,  that 


■a  done,  thou^  perhaps  ath< 
of  Ibe  Miatagem  when  it  was  bucccmTuI,  jr 
detection  or  miscaniage  the  iknit  was  aurt 


was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  conduct  a 
printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  1  public  controversy, 
and  prociued  young  Cave  toe  reputation  of  a 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  lo  bear  the  perverae- 
neas  of  his  mistreas.  He  therefore  quitted  her 
.  boose  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and  married 
not  because  ho  was  tnora  apparently  criminal  ayoung  widow,  nilh  whom  he  lived  at  Bow. 
Ihan  othera,  but  because  be  was  more  eamly  I  men  his  appreoticeeUp  waa  over,  he  worked  as 
iMched  by  rindictive  insfice.  From  that  time  a  ioumeyman  at  the  pnnling-house  of  Mr.  Bar- 
Mr.  Holvock  withdraw  taa  kindness  visibly  from  1  ber,  a  man  much  diatingaiBhed,  and  employed  by 
him,  and  treated  Urn  with  harabness,  which  the  I  the  Tcnea,  whose  prindrJes  had  at  that  Uroe  so 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely  I  much  pnvaltMe  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  some 
deserve;  and  which  suidy  he  would  have  for- '  Tearsawtilsrki*'Mist'ii  Journal;"  wluch,  though 
borne,  bad  he  considered  bow  hardly  the  habitual  1  ne  aflerwwda  obtained,  by  his  wife's  inleiest,  a 
. , amall  place  in  the  Poit-office,  he  for  some  lime 

•  This  lif.  lli«  appaar*!  in  ll«  Oanllwnin'i  Misasloa  h*"''""*^u  **  "  "''^  "  P*''™*''' ■"■'* '"?* 
*<1TM.  .nd  I.  no!?5ni«l  ft«a  a  c^  ravtwlTribs  "f^"".  1»?WW  mean,  m  time  perroasiTO.,  ho 
•«iH(,aiBiTr*l*eii,taltM.— H.  Ibydsgraaa  laimal  lo  anolbet  pai^i  m  VMM^ 


CAVE. 


aar 


liowever,  he  was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Post^oflSce,  he 
still  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to 
exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himself  with  some 
typographical  business.  He  corrected  the  "Gra- 
aus  ad  Pamassum  ;*'  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
"  Account  01  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale  ^  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his 
hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memory.  By  the  correspondence  which 
hifl  place  in  the  Post-office  facilitated,  he  procured 
country  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  to 
a  Joumahst  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  wan  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness;  and  of)en  stopped  franks  wnich 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal     This  raised  many  com- 

f>laints,  and  having  stopped,  among  others,  a 
rank  given  to  the  old  dutchcss  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  accused, 
1  suppose  very  unjustly,  oi  opemng  letters  to  de- 
tect tneni.  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  declining  their  questions  by 
pleading  hi«(  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
he  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  discharged  from  his  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  and  began  tne  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  beliind  him,  which, 
though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
rashly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I'know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 
ce«ied. 

"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  now 
subsisted  fifly  years,  and  still  contines  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  recora,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  ne  found  ;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  conseouencc, 
that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talkea  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were 
not  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent 
as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for 
in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  perished  ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  sap- 
ported  by  a  powerful  association  of  bookicllcw, 
and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  alltbecnDning 
of  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  general  fiite 
of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  sale.f 

•  Thi«  was  said  in  the  t)eginninf  of  Um  year  1781 ; 
and  mar  with  uruth  be  now  repeated, 
t  The  Loodoo  Magazine  eeastd  la  tiiiC  hi  ITN^— N. 


Cave  now  b«gftn  to  aspire  to  popdaiitjr ;  tncl 
bebff  a  greater  lover  or  poetry  than  any  odMT 
art,  ho  sometimes  ofiered  subjects  for  poeiii%  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  peiformera.  The 
nrst  prize  was  502.,  for  which,  being  but  newljr 
acquamted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  inflneooe 
of  SOL  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitort; 
and  ofiered  the  aUotment  ot  the  prize  to  the  un^ 
versities.  But  when  the  time  came,  no  name ' 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been 
before ;  the  universities  and  several  private 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.*  At 
ad  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  hit 
natural  iudgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  inth 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishroenty  M 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  imw% 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  m* 
dustry  to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continned  to  improve  his  Magazine^  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  tilU  in  1751,  his  wife  Hied 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  mocfa 
affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  hit 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  after  having  fingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  felL 
by  drinking  acid  Uquor&  into  a  diarrhoM.  aiMi 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibflicyy 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  ha 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  httle  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  Januijy,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  annual  collection.! 


*  The  determination  wae  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Moitl- 
zner  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  waa  mads, 
which  mav  be  seen  in  the  Oent  Mac.  vol.  vi.  p.  Mw— N. 

t  Mr.  Cave  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  JasMS, 
Clerkenwell,  without  an  epitaph ;  but  the  foUowinf  hl- 
scription  at  Rueby,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkaewotth, 
is  he<e  transcribed  from  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow* 
ycr,»'  p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH   CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish : 

Who  departed  this  Life,  No?.  18th,  1747, 

Aged  79  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  homble  stadoo  » 

But 
Industry  abundantly  fuppUad  the  wants  of  Namia 

And 

Temperance  blessed  him  wkh 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  i«  as  an  affectionate  Father. 

He  was  made  happy  In  the  decline  of  Mb 

By  the  deserved  eminence  of  his  eldsH  ■«•    • - 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connazloiw   ..* 

By  the  native  fbfta  of  Ui  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  daaiieal  education, 

Wliich  he  received  at  dit  Oramniar<«chool 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acouired  an  ample  fortune. 

Ths  whole  of  wbleh  d«velv«d  to  his  ftmily. 

Hers  also  nee 

The  body  of  William  Caw, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joskph  Cavx. 

Who  died.  May  9d,  1767.  aved  03  years ; 

And  who,  bavlrf  anrvived  hfa  eldest  brotMT 

SDWAmD  Cavx, 

Inherited  froin  him  a  eoinvetent 


Ordsrad 


herlied  fnin  ma  a  competent  sMata  y 
And,  in  graitads  to  hkbensfcciar, 
I  this  BOB«MH  10  pmMMis  Mi  Mi 


KINO  OF  PRUSSIA. 


He  wu  «  man  of  « large  atature,  not  obAw  tall 
bat  bulky,  and  waa,  when  yoong,  of  renmiiable 
•Irexigth  and  actmty.  He  was  generally  heall]»- 
ibl,  and  capableof  much  bbour  and  long  a|^pli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  yean  of  bia  Ine  waa 
aflHcted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cofe  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence  both  from 
■tionff  liquors  ana  animal  food.  From  animal 
food  lie  abatained  about  four  years,  and  fWxn 
■tionff  liquors  nuich  longer ;  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued  unoonquered,  peil^pa  unabated. 

Hie  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very 
xmcbattaoia;  in  whatever  he  undortook,  neither 
espenae  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ;  but 
ftia  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  thoae  who  did  not 
linow  him  appeared  faint  and  languid;  but  he 
■Iwavs  went  forward,  though  he  moved  uowly. 

T6e  aaroe  chillneas  of  nund  was  observable  in 
bis  eonveraatioo :  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
iatttention ;  and  bia  visitant  was  surprised  when 
hb  came  a  aeoond  time,  by  preparations  to  execute 

Hs  Uved  a  Mtrkrch  In  hit  nomerous  race, 
Asd  ahow^a  in  charity  a  chri«ian*t  grace : 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels  he  knew ; 
flte  band  waa  opeh,  and  hl«  heart  was  true ; 
In  what  he  nind  aiul  |i;ave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  graceful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  rest  his  clay !  his  soul  must  ever  rest. 
Who  blessM  when  living,  dying  must  be  bleat^-N. 


the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never  to  have  been 
heard. 

He  was,  consistently  with  his  geneial  tranquiV 
lity  of  mind,  a  tenadooa  maintamer,  though  not 
a  clamorous  demander  of  his  right  In  his  youth 
having  summoned  his  fellow  jouroejrmen  to  con- 
cert measures  acoinst  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, be  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued 
them  so  efficadoosly,  that  they  determined  to 
resist  all  future  invasions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
offices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their 
daim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Mags- 
tinea  would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active ;  jret  many  instances  mi^t  be 
given,  where  both  ms  money  and  his  diligence 
were  employed  liberally  for  others.  His  enmity 
was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  do- 
hberate,  not  pertinacioua. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little 
at  a  tbne,  but  that  little  he  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last  His  afle&ons  were  not 
easily  sained,  and  his  opinioas  not  quickly  dis- 
oovere(L  His  reserve,  as  it  misht  hide  his  faults^ 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  he  was  as  they 
who  best  knew  him  have  most  lamented. 
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Charlks  FRBDBRiCKthe  present  king  of  Prus- 
sia, whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was  bom,  Janu- 
ary 84,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  re- 
markable has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  earnestly  engaged  In  little  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared ; 
and  always  eager,  thouffh  he  haid  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  tne  last  decree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  wncther  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  forbear  to  the  Clueen  and  Prin- 
ceases. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  dif^r  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  with  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 

^VUstpiiiiiMl  in  ths  Utsrary  Magaiias  for  17M.— H. 


ces  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  for^ 
bear  to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above 
the  common  miUtary  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  nad  therefore  such  a 
collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  mi^ht  propagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father's  habili- 
ments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when  once 
it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  common  men.  But  the  king's  military 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more  pernicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which  he  made 
no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he^  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a 
boy,  whose  form  and  rorifihtliness  promised  a 
future  Boldieri  he  ordered  a  Kind  of  badge  to  be 
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put  about  his  neck,  by  whidi  he  was  marked  out 
tor  the  service,  Uke  the  sons  of  christian  cap- 
lives  in  Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden 
to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  Hfe. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
though  otherwise  perhaps  no  veir  great  politician, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powerfuf;  but  that  the 
riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
of  his  subjects,  nc  wanted  either  ability  or  benevo- 
lence to  understand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
bitant taxes  from  every  kind  of  commodity  and 
possesion,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea- 
sury,  from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
a  second  time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without 
money,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Eager 
to  snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he 
felt  new  joy  at  every  receipt,  and  thought  himself 
enriched  bv  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  whicn  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
was  ofl^nded,  or  whether,  as  pcrnapa  more  fre- 
quently happens,  the  offences  of  wliich  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
ever was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  tliat  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  coiul,  but  his  terri- 
tories, and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighboiu'- 
ing  or  kindred  princes.  It  is  genemlly  believed  that 
his  intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's 
death,  or  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him 
Uberty  to  return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whom,  having  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of 
Iiis  Hight,  he  necessaiily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  Aprince  cannot  leave  his  coun- 
try with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adjusted.  And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
of  others  necessary,  and  therefore  was  con- 
strained to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret ; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
show  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
transact  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
king  was  infonned  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
prince,  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time 
settled  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
hazard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  thOse 
whom  ambition  or  affliction  combines  with  them. 
The  king,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  time. 
net  his  son  at  Uberty  ;  bnt  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.     The  court  ex- 
amined die  cause  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king 
re'manded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
judges  to  condemn  him.     In  conseqnence  of  the 
sentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  mode  in  the  prison,  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered, 
not  to  foster  in  himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
that  a  providence  is  discoverable  in  every  thing 
round  us. 

This    cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  in- 


fluence not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  tfie  onhr 
act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  hu^ 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intiroacj, 
perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  I 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king^f 
order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  that  operate  in  other  countries^ 
and  other  judicatures,  was  pubtidy  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Beriin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Elizabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Beveren.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father's 
command,  but  without  possessing  for  her  either 
esteem  or  affection,  and  considering  tlte  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
life  of  his  father  refrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princess  hved  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Beriin,  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  oftea 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  fiff 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  de- 
sire her  affection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtinl 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  businesfl!, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  of  softening :  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldooi 
produce  great  cfffects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  M 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  witnin  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  perseverance  should  press  forward  in  con 
tempt  of  flattery :  and  that  he  in  whom  mode- 
rate acquisitions  W'.uld  be  extolled  as  prodigies. ' 
should  exact  from  liimself  that  excellence  ol 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  ereij 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  veiy  often 
not  the  greatest  part^  the  eflfect  ot  voluntary  elec- 
tion and  regular  design.  The  King  of  Fmssia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  tnat  which  bo 
then  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 
I  In  this  long  interval  of  unhappincss  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  lives.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  ; 
the  acc^uisitions  of  kmgs  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  he  not  onl}^  understandiy 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  hi  the  highest 
perfection  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  regal 
sure  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be 
to  play  so  well 
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H«  tmj  be  nid  to  ow«  to  die  difllculties  of  his 
youth  ao  advantage  leas  freqoently  obtainad  by 
pnncea  than  Htentore  and  inathematica.  Tfaie 
aecearity  of  paasbg  hia  time  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  laiooon  of  a 
lower  station,  made  nim  aoauainted  with  the  Ta- 
lions  forms  of  life,  and  with  tne  genuine  passions, 
interests,  desires^  and  distresses,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help^  from  temporary  infelicity, 
see  the  woild  in  a  mist,  whidi  magnifies  every 
thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mera  force  of  curiosidr.  I  hare  always  thought 
that  what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued:  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
•It  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  seal  to  zeaC  and 
make  one  enthusiast  destrojr  another. 

The  Kiiu[  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bom  to  fiurer  opportunities  of  using 
them,  bnmght  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
Hus  genera]  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
nay  oe  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
eonversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  fiiends  or  enemies. 

In  1740,  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
toughness,  reproaching  his  phvsicians  in  the 
grossest  temis  with  thdr  unskilfulness  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  sub- 
mission which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs:  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hoffinan 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  his  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffinan,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  repIimL  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fiMsor  by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  if^  his 
abilities  or  inteimty  were  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  respect 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  strenc^  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to  nis  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  him,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  b^ 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
ri^t  or  power  b}[  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  dieo  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great 
expectations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
father's  faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  lie  had  an  armv  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
master  of  a  vast  treasure,  without  the  crime  or 


reproach  of  raismg  it  It  was  publidjr  sakf  m 
our  House  of  Conunons,  that  he  had  eight  mil' 
lions  steriing  of  our  money ;  but  I  beUeve  he  that 
said  it,  had  not  considered  how  difficultly  eight 
miUions  would  be  found  in  all  the  Prussion  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  not  see  by 
that  whdch  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  in 
England  of  miUions  with  great  familiarity,  and 
imagine  that  there  b  the  same  affluence  of  money 
in  other  countries,  in  countries  whose  manufec- 
tures  are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  domes- 
tic The  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  m- 
floence,  or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  act 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of 
Prussia.  The  papers  of  those  times  exhibited  the 
conversation  oi  tneir  first  interview;  as  if  the 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  not 
accommodate  a  diflference  with  his  wtfe,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether 
he  treaU  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment ;  for  some  recroiti 
being  offered  him,  he  rented  them ;  and  this 
body  of  giants,  by  oontmued  disregard,  moul 
dered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  or- 
dered that  she  should  bear  the  title  or  ^ueen- 
motheTf  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as 
His  Majesty f  she  should  only  call  him  San 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Beriin 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  mihtary  service,  surrounded  his 
coach  and  cried  out,  **  Merciful  king!  deliver  us 
firom  our  slavery.'*  He  promised  them  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badge 
should  be  taken  ofE 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mortals 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man 
Ukely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go 
vem  with  very  Little  ministerial  assistance:  he 
took  cognizance  of  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contraneties  of  interest 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  good 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  one 
that  had  betrayed  his  ma.^ter  and  abused  Ms  trust. 

He  then  declared  hia  resolution  to  grant  a 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other 
liberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profession 
of  Freemasonry,  ft  is  the  great  taint  of  his 
character  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  tliis  toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or 
indifference ;  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  religions  as 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prussia 
an  order  called  the  Order  for  Favour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred 
with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  instituted 
the  Order  for  Meril,  with  which  he  honoured 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There 
wore  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  this  new  title ;  but  he  was  not 
very  ready  to  grant  pecuniair  rewards.  Those 
who  were  most  in  his  favour  ne  soinedmes  pre- 
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sented  with  snuffbozes  on  wbicE  waa  inscribed, 
Jimitie  /ntgmente  U  prix. 

He  wa&  however,  charitable,  if  not  liberal,  for 
he  ordered  the  mag;ntrates  of  the  several  districts 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
if  the  firnds  established  for  that  use  were  not 
sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desirea  the 
continuance  of  their  fiiendship  ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Maupcrtuis,  the  principal  or  die  French  acade- 
micians, who  passed  a  wmter  in  Lapland,  to  verify, 
bv  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
He  requested  of  M aupertuis  to  come  to  Beifin. 
to  settle  an  aoidemy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  ana 
great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  worid  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
him  forget  his  interest  Ho  began  by  reviving  a 
claim  to  Hcrstal  and  HcrmaL  two  districts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  When  he 
sent  his  commissary  to  demand  me  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  liim  admission,  de- 
claring that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but 
the  bishop.  Tne  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  nght,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charg^  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
act  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
upon  a  grant  of  Charics  the  Fifth,  guarante^  oy 
France  and  Spain  ;  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that 
he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  House  dt  Brancfenborgfa  bad 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territoiy, 
be  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  ofier- 
ed,  to  purchase  that  claim  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countneSf  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees^  the 
confusion  of^  their  alliances,  and  the  diflerent 
rules  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  diflerent 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  \b  a  better  title  than  oan 
commonly  bo  produced.  So  long  a  preacription 
supposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants ; 
and  that  acquiescence  supposes  also  some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknown^  for  which  the  claim  was 
lorbome.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
as  valid  in  the  controversy  between  these  sove- 
reigns, may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  biabop*s 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  me 
House  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  tom- 
tory  had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  not  suiier  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  oishop  with 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  tliat  the  feu- 
dal laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  despatched  two  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countnes,  where 
they  lived  without  control,  axercising  cvery.kind 


of  mifitaiy  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhaM- 
tants  forced  the  bishop  to  reUnquish  them  to  tbe 
qniet  ||ovemment  of  I'russia. 

This  Wv\s  but  a  petty  acquisition  :  the  tnone 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  ol 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con* 
fusion  by  the  death  of  Charies  the  Sixth,  Empe- 
ror of  (Jennany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
taiy  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  descend- 
ed, according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  Iris 
elaest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lonrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  marry  secnriCies  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary;  bow 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
dommions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe- 
mently their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  attempt- 
ed; the  distresses  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
known  ^  several  years  by  the  title  only  of 
the  dueen  of  Hungary,  bemuse  Hungary  was 
the  only  country  to  which  her  claim  had  not 
been  difipoted ;  the  ^  firmness  with  which  she 
strugglea  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  good  fbi^ 
tune  l>y  which  she  surmotmted  them  ;  the  mu^ 
row  plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of -BMxe 
leisure  and  wider  inteltiirence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Q^tr- 
raan  princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  support 
the  praginatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
SilesM.  with  thirty  thousand  men,  publtsfainif  a 
declaration,  in  wnich  he  disclaims  any  deiupi 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  House  mAxtm^ 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  ristng  ^from 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  cormateniSty 
between  the  House  of  Brandenboigh  and  tfaie 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titleai* 
He  says  tfie  fear  of  being  def^ted  by  other  sie-. 
tendera  to  the  Austrian  oommions^  obfiged  mni 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expoato- 
lation  with  the  queen,  and  that  he  shall  "fto«- 
nuously  espouse  the  mterests  of  the  Home  «f 
Austria.** 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  tiian  the  a^. 
gravation  of  hostility  by  tnsmt,  and  was  reccrrcd 
by  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indienation. 
The  king  puraued  his  purpoae,  marched  forward, 
and  in  Uie  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  lie 
considered  them  rathcar  ''as  friends  than  sub- 
jecta,  that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  tor  their  bravery,  that  they 
would  always  fight  in  hispresence.  and  that  he 
wonid  recompense  those  who  should  dislingnish 
themselves  in  h'ls  service,  rather  as  a  father  than 
as  a  king.** 

The  crvilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiere  womd  natnrallv  follow  such 
a  loader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition  :  but  human  cxpcctafioiit 
are  frequently  deceived, 

Einteiing  thus  suddenly  into  a  conntry  which  fie 
waa  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect -tfcaa  to  fan 
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ipide,  ke  acted  for  toine  tiiae  wilh  tbtolate  aatho- 
ikj :  but,  tuppoMog  that  this  submiagion  would 
not  alwayi  Imk,  be  endeavoored  to  perauade  the 
queen  to  a  ceaaioo  of  Sileaia,  imagmiiig  that  ahe 
would  MsUy  be  peraoaded  to  jrield  what  waa  al- 
ready loaL  He  therefore  oidoed  hia  miniater  to 
declare  at  Vienna,  *'  that  he  waa  readyto  gu*- 
rantee  all  the  German  donuniona  of  the  House  of 
Auatria;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Auatiia,  Ruaaia,  and  the  maritime  powera  ;  that 
he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Loirain 
ahould  be  elected  emperor,  and  belieyed  that  he 
ooold  aocompliah  it ;  that  he  would  immediately 
adrance  to  the  oueen  two  milliona  of  florina ;  that, 
in  recompence  lor  all  thi%  he  requiied  Sileaia  to 
be  vieldea  to  him. 

1*11680  aeem  not  to  be  the  oflbrsof  a  prince  rery 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right  He  afterwarda 
moderated  his  daim,  and  ordered  his  m-nister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Sileaia  would  content 
him. 

The  queen  anawered,  that  though  the  kmg 
alleged,  as  his  reason  ror  entering  SUesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Auatrtan  territoriea  &om  other 
pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  perauade  her  to 
give  up  part  of  her  possesariona  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  tha^  till  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner,  all  her  eatatea  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  hb  promises  of  aasistanc^  ahe  replied, 
"  that  ahe  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Fraa- 
8ia*8  friendahip  ;  but  that  be  was  already  obliged 
to  aaaiat  her  againat  mvaders,  both  by  the  golden 
boll,  and  the  pragmatic  aanction,  of  which  he 
waa  a  guarantee,  Sod  that  if  theae  tiea  were  of  no 
force,  we  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  en- 
gunmenta." 

Of  his  oflbrs  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powera,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominiona  for  the  oonao- 
fidation  of  an  alliance  fonned  only  to  keep  them 
mtire. 

With  regard  to  hia  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
tenns ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  muat  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  oontentioas  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's 
friendship,  slie  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
thepragmatic  aanction. 

The  Ring,  finding  negotiation  thus  inefiectual, 
puahed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  hegui  to 
show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measurea. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war.  he  propoaed 
the  queation  in  a  fow  worda:  all  his  generUa 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papen^  which  ho  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  in  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  b^  his  orders. 
Ho  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
necessary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  orovision ;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  maga 
vnea  aracted  by  the  ap9st|eft* 


This  inault  was  mean,  becaoae  it  waa  OBjoat ; 
but  thoae  who  could  not  reaiat  were  obliged  to 
bear  it  Ha  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  a 
detachment  of  hia  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  oi 
the  strong  placea  of  Silesia,  which  waa  soon  after 
abandoned  for  want  of  provisions,  which  the 
Austrian  huasara,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were 
busv  to  interrupt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
leaian  war,  waa  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogaw 
which  waa  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  headed 
by  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Deaaau.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve 
at  night,  and  in  two  houra  were  masters  of  the 
place.  In  attempta  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
happen  which  cannot  be  heard  without  surprise. 
Four  Prussian  grenadiers  who  had  climbeci  the 
ramparta,  mianng  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty-two  men  :  tney  were 
at  first  flighted,  and  were  about  to  retreat ;  but, 
gathering  courage^  commanded  the  Austrians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkneaa 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obcqred. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  lull  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Pniasia  waa  aaid  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Prussiana  publiahed  a  memorial, 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em- 
ploying emissaries  and  aaaaasins  against  the 
king ;  and  it  waa  allo^  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  conreaaed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  0ven 
him  in  an  Auuc  council  in  the  preaence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  thia  the  Austrians  answered,  ''that  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well 
known  not  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accu- 
aation,  that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an 
impoatnre^  and  that  no  such  attempt  waa  ever 
made.** 

Each^  pvty  waa  now  tnflamed,  and  orders 
were  giv^n  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armiea  met  at  Molwit^  and 
parted  without  a  complete  victoffT  on  either  «de. 
The  Austriana  quitted  the  fiela  in  good  order ; 
and  the  King  oTPruasaa  rode  away  upon  the  first 
diaorder  of  liis  troops  without  waiting  for  the 
last  event  This  attention  to  hia  penooal  aalety 
haa  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  waa  no  action  of  much  im- 
portance. But  the  King  of  Pniasia,  irritated  by 
oppoaition,  transferred  nis  interest  hi  the  ele^ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  Ctoeen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  by  France^  Spain^ 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peice  with 
him  at  the  expense  orhalf  Silesia,  withoutpn^ 
curing  those  advantages  which  were  once  ollered 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  security 
throu^  wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  f^. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
honours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  ol 
iMislator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  aettle  property,  to  suppreaa  false  claims, 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  dvil  and 
criminal  justice,  are  attempta  so  difficult  and  so 
useful,  that  I  shall  wiUingl;^  suspend  or  contract 
the  histoiy  of  battles  and  sie^^  to  give  a  larger 
account  of  this  pacific  enterpri^ 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered  the 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  lawa,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  is  conunon  to  princes,  appean  from  hia 
dissertation  on  the  **  Reasons  wr  enacting  and 
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repealinff  Laws  :**  «  piece  which  yet  deserves  no- 
tice, rather  as  a  proot  of  good  inclination  thaii^>f 
{(feat  ability ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
It  more  than  the  moat  obrious  bM>k8  may  supplyi 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  of^hu 
obsorvationt  are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  such 
a  subject  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right?  It  IS,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  alwayi  propeuse  towards  the  side  of 
roercy.  ''If  a  poor  man,"  says  he,  ''steals  in 
his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsideraole,  is  this  a  reason 
for  condemning  him  to  death  7" 

He  regretB  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
duellists,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimerical 
"  Yet  why,**  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession  ?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
tance ?»» 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinfonnation 
char^  the  Engtish  that  they  still  retain  it 

It  18  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  Uws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
lished, when  the  ^neral  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  acadental,  become  in  time  essential; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  Uti^ation  requires  more  study,  than 
the  discoveiy  of  right 

^  The  King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
couM  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  or  a  new  body  of  bw,  to 
which  be  ^ve  the  name  of  the  "  Code  Frede- 
rique,**  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain general  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
particular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  inte^tj  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
aeem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
inttitutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
is,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs :  biit  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dis- 
missed without  some  gratimsation,  it  hat  been 
thoi^t  proper  to  epitomise  the  lying's  "plao 
for  the  retormation  of  rus  courts.** 

"  The  differences  which  arise  between  roen^ 
bers  of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
arbitration,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 

"The  two  nrst  methods  produce  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  final  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
fore necessary,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
dure, of  which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  toe  par- 
ties, to  hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  tfaem  with 
B  cecisioD. 
however,  »  in  aMny 


ble,  and  in  others  is  so  seldom  praetbed,  tiiat  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  tbr 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  wbkh 
there  is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense^ 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  sind  ffisooo- 
rages  strangers  from  setding. 

"These  mconveniences,  with  which  the  beat 
regulated  polities  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  removing  all  obstructioiiB 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

"The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  oon- 
sidcred  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  liiis 
reign. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  had  a  difleient  method  of  judicial 
procedure^  proposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
form ;  which  being  tried  vnih  success  in  Pome- 
rania,  a  prorinco  remarkable  for  contention,  be 
aflerwaras  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
inff  the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  diffiadtiM 
which  arose  from  it 

"  Some  settled  medu>d  is  necessaiy  in  ju^al 

Srocedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  might  bo 
ecided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  jtioge:  but  many  cases  are  so 
entan^ed  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  of  those  who  devote  their  Uvea 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessaiy.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exerted  tneir  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  foiveries  of  fhcts,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

"  1%  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inquiiy  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
An  those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admU* 
sion,  or  who  can  be  convicted  of  cBsingenooaf 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de» 
pending  have  l>een  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
Ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  tboss 
who  shall  appear  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community: 
the  number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  dve 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
required ;  but  not  a  penny  is-  received  by  them 
till  the  suit  is  ende((  that  it  may  be  their  inle- 
rss^  as  well  as  that  of  Uia  diants,  to  shorten  tho 


"No  advocate  is  admitted  hi  petty  oouris, 
small  towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  or 
the  people,  and  for  tne  most  part  the  low  valua 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute* 
ly  necessaiy.  In  those  places  the  parties  shall 
appear  in  person,  and  toe  judge  make  a  bob- 
maiydecisuNL 

"There  most  likewise  be  afiowed  a  suboidi- 
natkMi  of  tribonala,  and  a  power  of  appeal,  No 
jq^ge  if  BO  skilfiil  and  atttenlivt  ••  not  ■omoteM 
focci;'  FevaresohoiMalaaiiot  JomeliBMalobo 
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putnL  Pct^  jp^BM  would  beoome  iomroport- 
My  tynujL::alif  tber  were  not  reftruned  o^  the 
lev  01  m  sopenor  jumcmture  ;  and  their  decuioo 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  thcr  were  not 
oi  daagerof  aetiingtbem  eiamined  and  cancelled. 

'^  The  ^glit  of  M>pciJ  must  be  reatrabed,  that 
canaee  may  not  be  traniferred  without  end  from 
eoort  to  ooort ;  and  a  peremptoiy  dedaion  mutt 
at  last  be  made. 

*  When  an  appeal  ia  made  to  a  hisfaer  court, 
the  appellaot  ta  allowed  only  ibiv  weeks  to  frame 
hia  bd^  the  jud^e  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
Cfanamit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidencea  and  infor* 
mations.  If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thua 
o^ned,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed without  citation  of  the  defendant  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise^ 
both  the  parties  sliall  be  heard. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed :  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
put  There  are  therofore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  re{Ay,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

**  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  moro 
than  three  di^rent  courts.  To  further  the  first 
dcciuon  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penaltiea,  not  to  b^in  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second 
to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  third  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
injury  b  without  redress.  But  this  objection  b 
without  end,  and  therefore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  from 
error ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some  time  be  an 
end ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider  him- 
self as  suffering  foe  the  public. 

''There  b  a  special  advocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  disrnbsed  ; 
the  whole  affiur  isput  into  the  hands  of  tlie  ad- 
vocates, and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

*'  If  any  man  b  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pe£ment  from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him  upon  the  representation  of  hi?  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  which  if  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof 
more  that  the  right  b  easily  discovered,  ana  that 
men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
lingness to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Clueen  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  tliough  it  came  at  last,  was  not  come 
yet  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  every  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1742  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
aupported  by  tiie  arms  of  Pmnce.  master  of  the 
kingdom  of'fiohenua;  and  confederated  with  the 
«Mor  Pdatine^  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 


cjaimed  Moravia ;  and  with  the  King  of  Proa- 


sia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Clueen  of  Hungary, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  aide  prepa- 
ring for  resistance  :  «ie  yet  refused  all  oners  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  wUch  ahe  was  not  yet  ao  &r  hmnbled  as  to 

The  Kiiig  of  Prussb  was  among  the  most 
zealous  atul  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  lo  the 
emperorj  and  Moravb  to  the  elector  of  Saxony; 
ana  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  resist 
him,  he  returned  to  l^erlin,  and  left  Schwerin  hb 
general  to  prosecute  the  conquest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  then 
londercd  them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brian  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussb  came  a^gain 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brum  ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  c^uitted  Moravia, 
leaving  only  a  ganbon  in  Uie  capital 

The  condition  of  the  Cloeen  of  Hungary  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  montM  before 
without  money,  without  troopa,  encircled  witli 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 

2ueen  left  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into 
lungaiy  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
aflectionj  not  unmingled  however  with  that  ne- 
eject  which  must  always  be  home  by  greatness  in 
distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  oif  her  subjects 
with  the  same  firmness  as  the  outra|res  of  her 
enemies^  and  at  last  persoaded  the  Englbh  not 
to  deapair  of  her  pceaervation,  by  not  despairing 

Voltaire  in  hb  late  history  has  asserted,  that 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  the  En^Bjlish  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  misinfi>rmed,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  in- 
quiry a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  con- 
tribution was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fhiitlessly,  and.  I  think,  illegally,  pro- 
posed. It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  thouaand  pounds 
were  reinittea  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  of  em- 
pire those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasury 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ao* 
vantages  are  gained  against  them,  before  their 
armies  can  he  assembled  and  eonippcd. 

The  English  money  was  to  tnc  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vcgetath'e  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of 
drought  The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  Glueen*8  standard  was 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  their  names, 
swarmed  immediately  about  it  An  army,  espe- 
cially a  defensive  army,  multiplies  itself.  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  detestation  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sadden  greatne«s  or 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  pow- 
erful, desire  of  nov.  Ity  and  iinpatienoB  of  mac* 
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thrity,  fill  a  camp  with  adventurers,  add  rank  to 
rank,  and  squadron  to  squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but 
she  now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  op- 
pose them.  Austria  was  immediately  recoverea ; 
the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  ^led  with  her  troops, 
thoogfh  the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbanans, 
greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  darini;  perhaps  be- 
yond the  rales  oi  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
cruel  than  those  whom  they  attacked.  Prince 
Lobkowitz  with  one  army  observed  the  motions 
of  Broglio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia :  and 
Prince  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire, 
rhey  abandoned  Olmutz,  and  led  behind  them 
part  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  coula  not  long  op- 
pose Prince  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia 
to  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken 
the  castle  of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
scarcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his 
power,  had  the  garrison  been  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
cute his  conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  determined  to  u-arrison  the  towns 
which  be  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
my, who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  poweiful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  tlie  Aus- 
trians,  and  had  proportionably  abated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-ope- 
rated with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moraria,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
possession,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition 
<lef 'ated,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  fonner 
masters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate;  and  when  they  approached  the 
confines  of  Bohoinia  took  a  difT'rent  road,  and 
left  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charies  hb 
pursuit.  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  the  Aostrians  resolved 
oi  a  deci«iive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  Aiistrians  began  the 
attack:  their  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The  animosity  of  the 
two  armies  was  nrich  inflamed:  the  Anstrians 
were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Pnissians 
were  in  a  place  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end 
in  death  or  captivity.  The  fuij  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued four  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
length  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  the  camp,  wh"re  the  wild  troops,  who  haci 
fotig'it  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
sight  of  plunder  forirot  their  obedience,  nor  had 
any  man  the  least  thought  but  how  to  load  him- 
self with  the  richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
emploved,  the  main  bodv  was  Ir^fl  naked:  the 
Prussians  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
gained the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
tire, and  carried  with  him  the  standards  of  his 
enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  whieh,  though  so 
nearly  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  deariy  bought :  the 
Prasttan  anny  was  noch  weakened,  ana  the 


cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed.  Petee  ia  euiv 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parliei;  «iii 
the  King  of  Pnissia  had  now  reason  toJMfapl 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  mmSttt 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing^  be  mat  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  aniwered  that 
*^he  must  have  orders  from  Veraaillea.**  Smsh  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powerful  ally  diaoonoeiled 
him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  euqv 
the  king,  hearing  that  an-  Austrian  officer  mm 
brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condeteea* 
sion  to  visit  him.  The  officer,  strack  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  converaation, 
"  I  should  die,  sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majeilj 
by  informing  vou  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  aUies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive 
vou.*'  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  mtei- 
ligence;  **Sir,''  saia  the  Austrian,  "if  yoawfll 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,'  I  be- 
lieve the  oueen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  pot 
my  report  beyond  all  doubt** 

I'he  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  tmne- 
mitted,  which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Brof  lie^ 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  WMJ 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  wee 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thoo- 
saud  men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  FonrtUy, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  klng^ 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no- 
thing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinibrcemeat^  or 
the  absence  of^Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reaaon  conMleMdl 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  ko« 
ing  deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  tlM 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  inediatioa  of 
Ki'ig  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  bottle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  deem  of  Hop* 

ry,  who  granted  to  him  the  whole  orovinoe  el 

ilesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  ana  opuleoeo 
that  h<!  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  pert  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treofef 
it  is  stipulated,  "that  neither  should  aastet  llio 
enemies  of  the  other.** 

The  (clueen  of  Hungary  thus  disentanflledl  oa 
one  side,  and  set  free  fi^m  the  roost  formiaeble  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peoeo ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperaVf 
after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  ■faener  ei 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fiuj^ 
tive ;  and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  m  urn 
city  which  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of  Pn»> 
sia  returned  to  his  own  copital,  where  be  refenMift 
his  laws,  forbid  the  toiture  of  criminals,  coooloM 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Endand,  and  applM 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Gtoeen  of  Ha»* 
sarv  was  one  of  the  first  proeA^en  by  the  King 
of  l^russia  of  the  secrecy  of  iHi  cooneels.  Bok 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  tho 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearanoe, 
but  m  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligenooi 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  owa 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived; 
they  imagine  that  the3r  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witlmut  the  diligence  no* 
cessar}'  to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle 
and  secure ;  they  believe  thai  none  can  hope  to 
deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none  wfll  try. 
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BeUide,  with  all  his  repatation  of  sa^iacity,  thoogh 
be  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  eave  every  day 
firesh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
tJ^M ;  while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason  to  8o»> 
pect  his  desertion.  Broglio  was  sL^hted,  and 
BeJlisle  believed,  till  on  the  Uth  ot  June  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  acit 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothine  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  tew  men  to  be  sileat 

From  this  time  the  dueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  afler  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
dosed  with  their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Brog- 
lio, in  the  walls  of  Prs^e,  which  they  had  storra 
frith  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
and  where  they  defended  themselves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relieC 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
sions rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
cree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
mischiefs  done  to  the  city  as  fidling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
mi^t  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
thnefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able  capitulation.  The  messengers  &om  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  daaperate ;  hut  the  French,  to  whom 
dw  praise  of  uoini  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillcbois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered as  romantic.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of 
forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Prague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  begun:  The  army, 
being  joined  by  that  of  Count  Saxc,  consisted  of 
fift?  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
di^culties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  inter- 
vention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  oiBcers  of  Maillcbois  incited  him 
to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  terri- 
tories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  oflend- 
ed,  conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  httle 
diiHculty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  suaden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  joined  the  main  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French 
dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  aad  burning 


towns,  and  deatroyliig  magiAiet  oT  eoni,  with 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reasoo  to  believe  that 
be  expected  comroendatioo  from  bis  court  for  any 
miachieis  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  lefi,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  where  Uiey 
found  agreat  number  of  cannon  and  aouanti^ot 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  oi  profeded 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  aU  the  arcfahre* 
of  the  sUte,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  elect»> 
ral  palace,  and  whait  had  been  conudered  as  roost 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  warhke 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  aHegiaaoe 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but 
without  any  explanation  whether  tempotmry  or 
peipetuaL 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  secnnty 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places^  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  pimcea,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,- the  Kmg  of  iPrassia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great, 
afllection  to  the  Clueen  of  Hungaiy,  but  it  aeeniB- 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  German 
princes  were  afixid  of  new  broila.  Td  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invefted  mad  m^ 
knowledged,  would  be  to  oTeithnNr  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  nodeetioo  by 
plurahty  of  sufira^  was  ever  madAamoBg  hu- 
man b^ngs,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procured  by  ifficit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Lon* 
don  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaration 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy 
those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  fiiend,  till 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

Aoout  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collectmg  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  eul  of  Hindford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  pemaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de- 
signs mig^t  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  which 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Ellector  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  them  into 
thepay  of  England. 

He  had,undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  should  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  scene 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraia 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  attempts 
had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  SI,  1744, 
he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  in 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe,    It  wm  now  «xpecte(i 
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(hat  die  tettitories  of  France  would  in  their  tam 
feel  the  mberies  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
ao  lonff  kept  the  world  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
The  value  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troOjpB  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  against  the  most  powerful  of  all 
their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
"  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
operating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
anouid  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever;  in 
nratitude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
him  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  lord- 
ships, which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. His  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  pos^s- 
sion  of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  kin^  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  occupied  it  by 
conquest" 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  willing  to  show  to 
the  emperor,  he  aid  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
withoiit  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
put  ha»  troMM  ia  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
pioniisey  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
rVanoe^  be  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
they  ttunk  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  veiy  satisfactory.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charies  of  Sweden,  because  be  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  respect  when  he  made  a 
journey  in  disguise.  The  Kins  of  Prussia,  having 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was 
not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
published  his  decUration,  in  which  he  declares: 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Gtueen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressi- 
ble cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops  which  have  inarched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  impenal  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  ille^I,  had 
not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
all  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Clueen  of  Hungary;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself^  and  oruy  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pre- 
tension to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  hi*  horeditaiy  countriee  be  reetored  to  hon. 


That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  _ 
of  England  at  tianau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired; but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know- 
ing the  inflcxibili^  of  the  English  and  Austian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna^ 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  tite  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemiee 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  b 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  ot  the  right  of  election^ 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which, 
the  Clueen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  die- 
played  I  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  tijat 
they  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  Hie 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  OMl- 
nexion  with  English  interests,  the  EngUsh  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amaa^ 
ment  by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismoual> 
ed  tliem  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obli^  ed 
them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re* 
ceived  from  France  was  never  publicly  known { 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watelip, 
ful  of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  wae  fljk 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate :  nor  can  it  bn 
supposed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a 
few  petty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Tne  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  founaeitiier 
among  enemies  or  friend  s^  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  doauoione 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden. h^. 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  eaM»* 
ority,  at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaaei% 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  die 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig* 
nation  and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animoeity  and  da  > 
tion  had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  then 
it  was. 

The  Clueen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  firm- 
ness. The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si-  > 
lesia.  This  artifice  of  politica]  debate  may,  peiw 
haps,  be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of  greatoeae 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct ;  but,  as  it  it  a 
methcxl  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practieedy  as  it  can  be  of  veiy  rare  nee  Uk 
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hmnif  or  wiadom,  tad  at  it  hts  been  long 
known  to  that  cUis  of  men  whoee  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy,  thoiig^  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in 
petty  cheats  and  sBffnt  transactions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
him  that  shall  adont  it 

The  oueen  in  ner  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
Uw,  and  obsenring  how  much  her  enemies  will 
extttt  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  braken 
by  him,  declares: 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  ({uestion  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
ci  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vioe  of  France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
die  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  pubUc  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  hj  distance  of 
thne  or  ^ace  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  re- 
mote ;  and  of  things  &us  diminished,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  survmr  the  aggregate  without  a  minute 
eiamination  or  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  King  of  Pnis- 
ma's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Clueen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  countiy,  the  expulsion  of  the  niva- 
rians,  and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
giMvances  svbiiited  when  he  made  the  peace, 
mod  therefore  they  codd  very  little  justify  its 
breach. 

It  is  true,  that  ever^r  prince  of  the  empire  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
MSt  the  emperor  when  hu  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
^lood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  bad  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  conld  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
emperor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
enemy,  not  the  adnnnistrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. Nor  did  his  allejy>;iance  to  the  emperor, 
supposing  the  emperor  iniured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  tnousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  rocdve 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 
Umdly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 


po^ble  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  lefl  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all 
deffmce.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charies,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrians  would  at  least 
have  been  liindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohcmis  :  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  such 
other  assistance  as  he  might  want 

Reiving  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 


House  of  Austria,  tad  in  Augutt  1744,  broke 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
four  thousand  men.  When  he  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  published  a  proclamation,  promising  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  strictest  disci}iline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitations. 
He  required  that  all  arms  in  the  custody  of  whom- 
soever they  might  be  placed,  should  be  given  up, 
and  put  mto  the  hands  or  public  officers  He 
still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Ger- 
many, his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  diere  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  should  be  fi>und 
with  arms,  he  shall  oe  banged  without  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lora  shall  connive  at  his 
vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  his  village 
shall  be  reducm  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lan-ful  sove- 
reign against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears 
principu  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  in- 
tend tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  me  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria;  like  Caesar,  he  conquered 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition  till 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  of  the  wlueen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliance  of  Fmno- 
fort  was  now  laki  open  to  all  Europe ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  again 
publicly  projected.  Th^  were  to  be  shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  oontroU 
ting  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  ter- 
rors ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  0ow  to  be  done 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Frozen  Sea.  was  filled  with  exultation 
or  terror,  with  schemes  oJf  conquest  or  precautions 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex- 
pecting like  other  mortals  elated  with  success,  that 
nis  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  continued 
his  marco,  and  b^;an  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  siege  of  rragueL  He  had  gained  sevenU 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Austrians. 
The  king,  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  his 
troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Austrians  hasting 
away  with  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  l»ve 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrians, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  with- 
stand him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  also 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  batteries  ;  and  there 
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I  being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  him,  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  to  such  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  plac& 

At  tlie  attack  commandea  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  tlie  bastion 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  sometime 
with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  af\er 
liim  :  for  this  act  of  bravery  the  king  made  him  a 


resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  1  lieutenant  and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 
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Nothing  now  remained  bat  that  the  Anstrians 
■hould  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
they  knew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would 
not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re* 
sistance  always  incommodes  an  assailant  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  tlie 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considcrea  with  equal  malevolence 
should  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  Koailles, 
who  had  eariy  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
him  very  little  distiu-bance,  but  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  King,  upon  the  reduction  ot  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  inscription : 

"  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  16th,  1744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years.*' 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 

frayed,  "That  his  Conmiests  might  produce 
eace."  He  then  marcheu  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity which  constituted  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk  of  enterbg  Austria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort ; 
and  as  every  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
neighbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily 
wish  success  to  a  coofederacv  M'hich  was  to  ag- 
grandize the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sians gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  imme- 
diate provocation  to  oppose  them ;  for,  when  they 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginary  success,  they  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  laqge  body  of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  tlie  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresaea, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
interrupted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French,  though 
Uiey  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charies  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of 
the  wasted  plains  of  tlieir  country,  wliich  their 
enemies  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might 
again  seize  at  will.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army,  the  courage  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  seemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  re- 
tired from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town 
after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortrtM,  without  rt- 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  ho  was 
resigning  them  to  the  rightfid  owners. 

It  Tn\0it  have  been  expected  tliat  he  should 
have  made  some  efibrt  to  rescue  Prague ;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  lh«  nlac<'.  *]  liey  left  behind  them 
their  magaziiKs,  and  lu  avy  artillery,  among  which 
were  seven  pieces  of  rcmarkanlc  excellence, 
called  "The  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  MhicU 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  waj  to  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  march. 
They  at  last  enterec^  Silesia  witli  the  loss  of  about 
a  third  part 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  re- 
treat; for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  ho 
left  every  wheie  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  his  troops,  there  vi  as  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertions 
and  many  diseases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  equally  lost  to  a  flyinff  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  securitr. 
returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  all 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  coula  conduce, 
it  is  difRcult  to  discover ;  there  is  no  countnr  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  universalljr  known  may  as 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  covem- 
ments  seditious  discourses  may  inflame  we  yul- 
gar;  but  in  such  governments  tliey  cannot  be 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  HUle  effect. 

"When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  the 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  M'itli  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne- 
cessary between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably  witliout  expecting  obedience,  but  in  fali 
own  presence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  hin»- 
self,  and  there  fore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  naust  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgustinff. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  amonff  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  dueen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made 
peace  on  her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  rcseotp 
ment.  and  arrogance  of  success,  withheld  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  ai 
said  that  the  King  or  Prussia  m  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England  offered  like- 
wise to  mediate  between  ihem ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  R'solutioB 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  tlie  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able help  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Prussian, 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  died  tde 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  tiestv  of  Fianc^ 
fort  was  consequently  at  an  end ;  and  the  Kidg 
of  Pnissis,  Mng  no  longer  able  to  iiMiatidn  tht 
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diaracter  of  aindliary  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
arowed  no  other  reason  for  the  war.  mif  ht  have 
honourably  withdrawn  his  forces,  and  on  nis  own 
principles  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace; 
out  no  terms  were  ofiercd  him ;  the  queen  pnr- 
•ned  him  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  left  him  to  his  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  hack  into  Silesia,  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continuea 
in  an  equflibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  April,  the  EHector  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  donanions  overran  by  the  Austiians,  and  re- 
oeinng  very  Uttle  succour  from  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Q,ueen  of  Hunsaiy  upon  easy 
conditions,  and  the  Austzians  had  more  troops  to 
employ  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  sufier  hu> 
man  presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Hm  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  alUes 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
ftnt  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  ioumals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  ^ven.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery^  killed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  pnsonera,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
■izteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progress.  The  Clueen 


of  Hungary,  though  defeated,  was  not  subdued. 
She  poured  in  her  ^troops  from  all  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charles,  and  determined 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohensa  was  an  unpleasing  and 
inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  should 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and, 
ir  it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  aeclaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  lor 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pio- 
duced  another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always 
darmg,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  tlie 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  militaiy 
chest  But  this  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  Clueen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  territories  of  Brandenburgh ;  but  the 
King  of  Prussians  activity  prevented  all  her  di*- 
signal  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  Prin<  e 
Charles  retired  into'Bohemia.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  vei  y 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  would 
grant  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  except 
uie  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  nc^v 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for 
eniperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  na- 
tions, have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  suspend 
our  narrative  of  tiie  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  hei^t  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
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Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 
Menu  to  have  had  tlie  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  after  his 
private  life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes ;  yet, 
because  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  some  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  ^tification  of  that  curiosity  which  naturally 
inquires  by  what  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune 
eminent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainments  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
oil  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 
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19th  of  October,  1605.*  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire. 
Of  the  name  or  fatnily  of  his  mother  I  find  no 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ;  that  he 
was,  according  to  the  common  t  fate  of  orphans, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  tnat  he 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  |  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  preAxed  to  the  Antiqui- 
lies  of  Norwich. 

t  Whitefoot^s  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown*,  in  a 
marginal  Doca. 

\  Ulk  of  Sir  ThettMs  Browne. 
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a  large  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to  leaminff  at 
that  time,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  filled  the 
nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  nappened  to 
him.  as  to  many  othere,  to  be  made  poor  bv  opu- 
lence ;  for  Iiis  mot)\er  soon  married  Sir  Tnomas 
Dutton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  for^ 
tune ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  ffuar- 
dian,  deprived  now  of  both  his  parents,  and  tnere- 
forr  helpless  and  unprotected. 

I  le  was  removed  in  the  banning  of  the  year 
1653,  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadffate-hall,  which 
was  soon  aftcr^vards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
thrn  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
Slat,  1626-7;  being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
m  in  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  thai  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  tlian  that  it  may  long 
pioceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
o**  Arts,  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic,t  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
accompanied  |  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 
omployment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 
una  castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 
necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connoixions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  ver}'  little  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  J  into 
France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpel- 
licr  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
schools  of  physic ;  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leydcn. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  by  him  in  his 
passage  througfi  those  countries  which  he  visited. 
To  consider,  Uierefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  dihgent,  would  be  volun- 
tarily to  indulize  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  most  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequentlv  neglect  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  eitfier  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  gather  ideo^  than  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things 
appear  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

About  the  year  16S4,§  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  Ids  celebrated  treatise,  called  "Relieio 
Medici," — the  religion  of  a  physician,  ||  which 
he  declares  himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  hav-ing  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment.  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  great  importance  to  the  public ; 
but  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  lum  as  to 
others,  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  his  per- 

♦  Wowl'u  Aihrnae  Oxonienseg.  |  Wood. 
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Ufio  Medici  "  fol.  edit 


formance,  not  to  tfaink  that  it  might  pleaae  olhen 
aa  much;  he,  therefore,  communicated  it  to  fait 
friends,  and  receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  everv  man  repays  the  grant 
of  perusing  a  manuscript,  ne  was  not  very  diugent 
to  obstruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  paperii 
but  suficred  them  to  wander  firim  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
1643,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others : 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  behevc,  did  really  ha{^ 
pen  to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaidts  so) 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  with* 
out  the  author's  knowledge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  little  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treatise,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zesl  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  bj 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  plead  the  circu* 
lation  of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishinfl 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  oE 
fensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the  transcribei*t 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant> 
ing  for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  sode^  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  oy  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  **Religio,  Medici**  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  pubfic,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitade  or 
abstruse  allusions,  the  subtlety  of  disquiiitaon, 
and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  mucli  read  win  be  much  criticited. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  booli  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm  Diffby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  Fetter,  but  a  booic^ 
in  which,,  though  mingled  with  some  positioM 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarii% 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations;  jet 
principal  claim  to  aamiration  is,  that  *  it  wae 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procunng  Browne's  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  jfX 
not  all  printed,  either  offidousness  or  malice  m- 
formcd  Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenefan 
with  much  sofhiess  and  ceremony,  dedaring  the 
un  worthiness  of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice^ 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  impression:  and  recdvod  an 
answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompons  pro* 
fessions  of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  dvility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.    Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  these  two  luminn 
ries  of  thdr  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  giw 
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^offA  bf  the  obflcmaticM  of  Mefa  other?  jit  IW 
antmadvermoo*  thus  weak,  tfaui  precipitate^  ^V 
a  book  thiM  injared  in  the  tranicnptioii.  ^aodf 
pawed  the  preee ;  Mnd  **  Relisio  Medicf  was 
more  accurmiely  poMished,  wi&  an  adtnomtion 
prefixed  **  to  those  who  hare  or  ahall  peraae  the 
•iMCffTatioos  upoa  a  fonoer  corrupt  copr  ;**  in 
which  thcrre  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  IKghy, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  opoa  the 
observai4r  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  wai* 
this  inrectire  written  bj  I>r.  Browne,  who  was 
•opposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apo- 
iag;f  ;  but  by  some  officious  friend,  zealous  for  his 
honour,  without  his  consent 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  hjms^'lf  from  rigorous  ex- 
amination, by  all^'^nng,  that  "many  t!iin<?s  are 
ddirered  rhct'jricdiy,  many  cxpr'rssioos  merely 
tfopinal,  and  th'^r  .'for;;  many  thiiig.^  to  be  taken  in 
a  aofl  and  flexible  Benm^  and  not  to  be  called 
onto  the  narid  test  of  reasox**  The  first  fHance 
opon  tliis  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
wiu^  Uberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  **  I  coiiJd 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  mifiht  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  lasf 
He  has  little  acqwuntance  with  the  acuteness  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  tiling  can  be  "  almost  eternal,**  or  that 
any  time  b^'ginning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
*esa  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  mtich,  and.  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
auch  generalilv  and  conciseness  as  affords  very 
little  light  to  his  biographer :  be  declares,  that, 
besides  the  dialects  of^diiTjrent  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy ;  and  thit  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
hU solemn  assertion,  that  "  \vlh  lifehos  been  a  mira- 
cle of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
tory, but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable." 

There  is,  undonbtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous  ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  pov/ers  of  which 
we  can  image  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard  to 
•omcthing,  by  which  he  imagined  hlmseu  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  howevor,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  M'as  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extra- 
ordinary casualties.  A  scholastic  ana  academi- 
cal life  is  sery  unifonn  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
DO  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
ly, a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 
gree at  Leyden,  without  any  tiling  miraculous, 
what  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 


mind  •  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  f<»rtile  as  that  of  Browne,  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man's  life:  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  bta  fellow  mortala,  who  if  he  haa  leisure  and 


dSspoaiboQ  to  racollect  Ua  own  flionghta  and ; 
tiooi^wiU  not  conclude  hbhiemaoiiie  sort  a  ni>- 
lacie^  and  imagme  himself  dMlinpiiirhwi  from  all 
the  rett  of  his  spedea  by  OMuiy  ducriminatioos  of 
natoreorof  fortunes 

The  success  of  this  peiionnanee  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  on- 
dertakingSw  Ageotkraan  of  Cambridge,^  whose 
name  was  Merryweather,  tamed  it  not  indc- 
ganlly  into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
aM^ain  translated  into  Italian,  German  Dutch  and 
French  ;  and  at  .Strasburg  the  Latin  translation 
was  published  with  large  notea,  by  Levinus 
Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Of  the  Englisb  annota- 
tions, which  in  all  the  editions  from  l&l4,aooom' 
pany  the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merry  weal  her,  to  wboM  leal  Browne  was 
so  much  mdebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  1  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  He  piintrd 
his  translation  b  Holland  with  some  difficulty,  t 
The  first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it 
to  Salmasiua,  **  who  laid  it  by  (aajrs  he)  in  state 
for  three  months,**  and  then  oscooraged  its  pub-, 
lication  :  it  was  afterwards  rejected  bv  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hackiua. 

The  peculiaritieaof  this  book  raised  the  audior, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under  ^  the  title  of  ''Medicus  Me- 
dicatus,**  by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  univer- 
sally neglected  by  the  wot  Id. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published.  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norn-ich,  where  oe  had  settled 
in  1636,  by  §  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  tlien  rector  of  Barnham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  Wmxi,  that  his  practise  was  very  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In 
163711  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  If  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  **a  lady  (says  White- 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  wor- 
thy nusband,  both  in  the  .graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery 
of  contemporary  wits**  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  "that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction," 
and  badft  lately  declared,  that  "  the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelflh  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;*'  and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerful 
prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others,  she  mar- 
ried upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenience 
and  inclination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  she  lived  happily  with  him  one-and- 
forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom 
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ODB  aon  and  three  d&ughten  oatltred  their  pa*- 
renta  :  she  eurvWed  him  two  yean,  and  paaaed 
her  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  aa  an 
author,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
and  molestations  of  censure^  probably  found  his 
dread  of  the  pubUc  eye  diminished ;  and  there- 
fore was  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
the  critics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646"'  he  printed 
**  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Elrrours  ;"  a 
work,  which  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, but  fVom  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
tained not  a  sinfile  discourse  of  one  continued 
tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  for- 
mer, but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
particulars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  effect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  long 
pursued,  to  wliich  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
tinually referred,  and  which  arose  jgradually  to  its 
present  bulk  bv  the  daily  agjE^regation  of  new  par- 
ticles of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
added  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  mifriit 
have  furnished :  the  thirty-six  years  which  ne 
spent  afterwards  in  study  and  experience,  would 
doubtless  have  made  large  additions  to  an  **  En- 
auiiy  into  vulgar  Errours/*  He  published  in  1673 
tne  sixth  edition,  witli  some  improvements ;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
already  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
tion. Bui  with  the  w^ork  such  as  the  author, 
whether  hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
of  praise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to 
give,  we  must  be  content ;  aild  remember,  that 
m  all  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
wished,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
flreat  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
Ross,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German, 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might 
now  be  proper,  nad  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and 
partly  emendatory,  to  subjom  those  discoveries 
which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
correct  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted not  by  idleness  or  nc^igcnce,  but  for  want 
of  Boyle's  and  Newton's  philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour 
of  sympathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
a  circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
correspond,  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
made,  touched  ois  needles  with  the  same  magnet, 
and  placed  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
was,  that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
direction,  **  stood  like  the  piflars  of  Hercules." 
That  it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved ;  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
experiment  Browne  mi^ht  himself  have  ob- 
tained the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
Qpero8c,if  hehad  thrust  his  needles  through  corks, 
and  set  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 
for  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  car^h 
but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
nion which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular. 
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and  was  surely  plausible,  even  beforo  it  wai 
finned  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  sonis 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  "  Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked,"!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Magirui ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himseli)  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  "  if  any  man^  had  beao 
benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  aa  to 
challenge  tne  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work." 

In  1653,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  uma  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  **  HydrioUh 
phioj  Urn-burial,  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learnings 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Noifoldaa 
urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  bis  works 
which  better  exemplifies  ma  reading  or  memory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  paiticu* 
lars  he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  bora 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  tretp 
tises  of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  uae ; 
for  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw,  them 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birdrand 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bonea  of 
different  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  uni ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre : .  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  diptinguiahed 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  useleaa- 
ness  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  condudea  thani 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too  fie- 
quently  recollected : 

"  AU  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opiniona 
of  some  future  bemg,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believcMl,  begat  those  perverted  conceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  christians  pity  or  lau|^ 
at  Happy  are  they  which  hve  not  in  that  dia* 
advantage  of  time,  when  men  could  say  tittle  for 
futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  nobleat 
mind  fell  ofleo  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions;  with  these  hopes  SocratM 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortahty  of  Plato,  thereby  con6rming  faia  wav«s 
ing  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

**  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  and 
of  his  nature :  or  that  there  is  no  further  atata  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progresaiooal,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  tbia  accompKab* 
ment,  the  natural  expectation  and  desire  oranch 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unaatiafied 
considerators  would  quaxrel  at  the  justneaa  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  bad 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal and  deeper  ignorance  of  themaclvea,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  imerior 
creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  possess  their  con- 
stitutional as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  being  framed  beloir 
the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cognition  of 
better  things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  n< 
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tiM  their  oontentment  But  (he  siiperior  in- 
gredient and  obscured  part  of  ouraelres,  whereto 
all  present  fclicitiefl  afibrd  no  resting  contentment, 
wiUbe  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than 
oar  present  selves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  accomptishments." 

To  his  treatise  on  "Urn-burial"  was  added 
**  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunxial  lo- 
xenire,  or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
artilicially,  naturally,  mystically,  considered." 
This  discsoorse  he  be^ns  with  the  **  Sacred 
Clmiden,"  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed  ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cjrrus,  the  first  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  planted  a  quincunx ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  of  longer 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  description 
of  the  hanging  gutlcns  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
wiifing  to  bdieve,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  feeiders  on  vegetables  before 
the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  ana  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low.  and  amplify  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and 
naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only  difficult  but 
disagreeable ;  because  the  writer  is  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition, 
perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  tne  bees  of  Virgil,  the  butteifly  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Blowne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx  ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
the  great  business  of  the  worid,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exempUfy 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
readily  he  supplies  what  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient:  **  though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  lea  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five ;  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  thmgs 


ate  cocwnecribed ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  oT 
vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  cone, 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  conjtigal, 
OT  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculatiorr 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  " .  oe  ancient 
numerists  made  out  the  conjugal  number  b}-  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
ciples in  generative  societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet :  **sonie 
of  them, '(says  Whitcfoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  olRen  transcribed  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and  curious 
writers." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published ; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1722,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  they  have 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  suppressed ;  and  what  miffht, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  perished 
among  other  innumerable  labours  of  learned  men, 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  like  the 
papers  of  Peireskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains "Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :"  these  remarks,  though  they 
do  not  immemately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re- 
fine the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or  useless 
speculations ;  for  diey  oflen  show  some  propriety 
of  description,  or  elegance  of  allusion,  utteriy 
undiscoverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  oriental 
botany  ;  and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  "Of  Gariands,  or  coronary  and 
gartand  Plants;"  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  in- 
dustry with  which  studious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  wth  his  Disciples,  after  his  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead :"  which  contains  no  deter- 
minate resolution  of  the  question,  what  th  y 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  oe  determined.  All 
the  information  that  diligence  or  learning  could 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  lishes 
proauced  in  the  waters  of  Judea, 

Then  follow,  "Answers  to  certain  Clweries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects  j"  and  "  A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modern :"  in  the  first  of  which  he  given  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  other 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  as  a  practice  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  I  believe  all  our  sports 
of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  original;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise ;  and 
thougn  in  tlieir  works  there  is  mention  of  aucn- 
pium  and  puKotWf  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  than  agriculture  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  cymbals 
of  tke  Hebrews^  but  without  any  satisfactoiy  de- 
termination ;  and  of  ropalic  or  p'odual  verses,  that 
is,  of  verses  be^nning  with  a  word  of  one  syllable, 
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and  procecdinff  by  words  of  which  each  has  a 
syllable  more  than  the  former ;  as, 

"  0  deua,  stems  stationia  conciliator/' 

•.iusonitu. 

And  ailer  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
tions many  other  restrained  methods  of  rersifying, 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes 
voluntarily  subjected  itsdf. 

His  next  attempt  is  "On  Languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Tonguo."  He  discourses 
with  great  learning,  and  generally  with  great  just^ 
ness,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  languages ; 
but,  like  other  men  of  multuarious  learning, 
he  receives  some  notions  without  examination. 
Thus  he  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian :  this  will  appear  very  unUkoly  to  a  man 
that  considers  the  Spanish  terminations  ;  and 
Howell  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many 
essays  he  never  could  effect  it* 

The  principal  dcsion  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
the  affinitv  between  the  modem  English  and  the 
ancient  ^axon  ;  and  he  obseives  very  rightlv, 
that,  "  thou£rh  we  have  borrowed  many  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  fiom  the 
French  ;  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxi- 
liary verbs,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  lasting  part^  of  a  language,  remain  with 
us  from  the  Saxon. 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs, 
in  Saxon  ^nd  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  termi- 
nations and  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  I 
think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  EUfric,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  our 
author.     He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his 

f)osition,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
ano^uuge    more    than   any    modem    European 
diafect 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
unmentioned  ;  one,  "  Of  artificial  Hills,  Mounts, 
or  Barrows  in  England,"  in  reply  to  an  interroga- 
tory letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 

Srinted,  W.  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of 
irowne's  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral 
monuments.  He  proves,  that  both,  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  "  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither 
orniunent,  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments  ; 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tum- 

•  Howell,  in  his  Intjiruriions  for  Fortiim  Travel  asserts 
directly  the  rever««  of  what  Johnson  here  ascribes  to 
iiiin  :  "  I  have  beaten  my  brains  (he  says)  to  make  one 
se  lencp  g»»od  ItHlian  and  congruous  Lalin,  but  could 
never  do  it ;  but  in  Spanish  it  is  very  feasible,  as,  for  cx- 
ample,  in  this  stanza : 

Inf.iu«iri  OrTcta  tu  parls  gentes 
Lubricai^,  sed  amicitias  dolosas 
Maohinaniio  frnudes  cautilosas 
Ruinando  anima:*  innocentes, 

which  is  gt>od  Latin  enoueh ;  and  yi  is  ralgar  SpaoUb, 
intslUglble  by  every  plebeian." 


ble ;  but  these  nooantainous  momiiiieiitfl  mav 
stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  wim 
the  earth." 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions ;  one  conci  mi  ig  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which 
he  gives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,"  to  CroBsus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  noUiing  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as 
evidently  and  indubitably  supematura),  and 
founds  all  his  disouisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  tne  physiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature.:  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain  ; 
*'  for  in  matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  arc,  "  A  Prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  State  of  several  Nations  ;"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation 
to  be  the  same  uith  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  **  that  America 
will  be  the  seat  of  tbe  fifth  empire  ;"  and  "  Mu- 
seum clausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  j"  in 
wliich  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tenison*s  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  anv  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  Htde 
value,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  show  upon  how  great  a  va- 
riety of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  succeas- 
fullv  employed. 

'the  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  piece% 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contain^ 
"  Repertorium ;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich :" 
where,  as  Tcnison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "Answers  to  Sir  Wilfiam 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens;  a  letter  con- 
ceriiing  Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Uras  new^ 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  authoi's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  m  the  Biographia  Britannics, 
"  A  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  stodj 
of  Physic ;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  offered  to 
thepublic,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne, 

To  the  life  ot  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "Virtuteet  literis  omatissimus^"— <?ro»- 
nently  embellished  with  literature  ana  virtue: 
and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Cliarles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
manv  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  oi  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  m  high  reputation,  till  m  Us 
seventy-sixth  year  be  was  sebed  with  a  cofic^ 
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wliidi,  tfter  btTing  tortured  him  about  a  week, 
put  an  end  to  hi*  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birtl^ 
day,October  19th,  1689.^  Some  of  hta  last  worda 
were  expressioai  of  aubmisaoa  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearieraneaa  of  death. 

He  lies  baried  in  the  chm^  of  St  Peter  Man- 
crnft,in  Norwich,  with  this  inaciiptionon  a  mnral 
monmnent,  placed  on  the  aoath  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  8.        

Hie  shut  Mt  THOMAS  BROWITK,  M.  D. 
Et  milm. 
Anao  1603,  Londinl  uttm  ; 
(Tenernta  famllia  apud  Upton 
In  agro  Ceitrienti  oriundua. 
Schola  primum  Wintonianai,  poataa 
la  Con.  Pembr. 
Apod  OxonianaM  bonis  Utarii 
Haud  leritcr  imbutua ; 
In  orba  hae  Nordovicensi  medicinam 
Ana  efregia,  at  TeHd  gucceMo  pmferaua  ; 
Scripds  qniboa  ckvli,  Rauoio  Msoici 
Et  FaatDoecanA  Etiobiiica,  aJiiaqua 
Per  orbaM  notiuimus. 


Tir  prudentiasima^,  Integerrimua,  doctiafimiia ; 

Obiit  Octob.  19,  168S. 

Pia  poauit  OMBttlaslnia  conjux 

Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  thia  pillar 

Liee  9irThoina«  Browne,  knt  and  docf^  inphysk. 

Author  of  Reliario  Medici,  and  other  learned  booka. 

Who  practiaed  phTcic  In  this  city  46  reara. 

And  died  Oo.  16Bi,  in  the  T;th  year  of  hia  afe. 

In  memory  of  whom. 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  hie  aflbctionate 

Wife  47  yeara,  caneed  thia  monumeBt  to  be 

Erected. 

Besidea  this  ladj.  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
ton  and  three  dauflntera.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing Ytry  remanable  is  known  :  but  his  son 
Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1642:  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwico,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  MertoD  Col- 
*ege,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  aune 
d^rec,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1668, 
he  visited  part  of  Germany;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austna,  Hun- 
flary,  and  Thessaly;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
men  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  through  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed :  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
teamed  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scmpulous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
plea<(ure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  vcrr  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  aaherc  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  afibcted ;  a  (;reat  part  of  his  book 
aeems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  wncre  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practifled  physic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Charies  II.  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  SL  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal    About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name  to 
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thoet  of  iiMuiy  other  emfaieiit  men,  hi  ^m  trmiMh* 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was  first  censor, 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  coUe^  of  physi- 
cians; of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  cEosen  prcsi- 
dent,  and  held  his  office  till  in  170S,  he  died  in  a 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man  so  varioas> 
\y  accomplished,  that  King  Charies  had  honoosed 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  "  he  was  as  learned 
as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  weU-bred  as  aqy  of 
the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  part 
breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualitiea,  which  have 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  perform- 
ances,  may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated;  but  suent  exoellenciee  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  peculiarities  which  dis- 
criminate every  man  from  all  others,  if  they  are 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  knowledge 
enables  to  observe  them,  are  irrecoverably  lost 
This  nratilation  of  character  most  have  happened, 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  had 
it  not  been  delineated  by  his  fiiend,  Mr.  White* 
foot,  **  who  esteemed  it  an  especial  fiivour  of 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  paiticiuar  acquaintance 
with  him  for  two-thirds  of^  his  life.**  Part  of  his 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

**  For  a  character  of  his  person,'  his  complexioD 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name ;  his  statore 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neither  fat  not 
lean,  but  thcd^os. 

**»  his  habit  of  dothin^,  he  had  an  aversion  to 
an  finery,  and  aflccted  plainness  both  in  the  fashion 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak  or  boots, 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  afwsys 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  do, 
tbotigh  he  never  load«I  himself  with  soch  a  mul- 
titude of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Au- 
gustus, enough  to  clothe  a  good  family. 

'^The  horizon  of  his  unoerstanding  was  much 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world :  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  havens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much : 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  his 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  bad 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  soch  a  minute  and 
exact  ji^graphical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  animals.  He  was  so  curious 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  distinctions, 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  equally 
useful  as  entertaining. 

'*His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that 
of  Seneca  or  ScaKger,  was  capacious  and  tena- 
cious, insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read:  and 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  particular 
discourses  and  speeches. 

"  In  the  Latin  poefi*  he  remembered  every  thing 
thit  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  read  most 
of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  wherein 
his  observations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  common  readers;  Im  was  excellent  compa- 
ny when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  mere 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"He  had  nodespotical  power  over  his  affec- 
tions and  passions,  (that  was  a  privilege  of  origi- 
nal perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  nee 
of  iU  but  as  large  a  ooUtical  power  over  them  as 
any  Stoic^  or  man  of^  his  time;  wbsfeof  he  gavo 
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ao  great  experiment,  that  he  hath  very  rareW  been 
known  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
The  stronf^eat  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
the  irascible  and  concupiscibie,  were  under  the 
control  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is 
one  of  them,  being  the  only  product  cither  of  ig- 
norance or  uncommon  iinowlcdge,  he  had  more 
and  less  than  other  men,  upon  me  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others ;  so  that  though 
he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
so  much  as  others  do. 

**He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheerful 
but  rarely  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate:  seldom 
heard  to  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  lie  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gra\ity  was 
natural,  without  affectation. 

"His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natural  habitual 
blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa- 
sion, and  ofl  discovered  without  any  observable 
cause. 

"They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
or  much  talkativeness,  tliat  he  was  sometimes 
diHicult  to  be  engaged  in  any  discourse ;  though 
when  be  was  so,  it  was  always  singular,  and 
never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  m  nothing 
but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
ment, with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it :  when 
he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he 
was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study: 
so  impatient  of  xloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would 
say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

"  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
lan^iagcs;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter^s  Bible, 
which  ne  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
he  understood  critically ;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them ;  yet 
had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them, 
viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it;  though  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 

"And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  in  file 
derivative  idioms  of  that  ton^ie,  especially  the 
Arabic,  yet  he  was  satis5ed  with  the  translations, 
wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"In  his  rc'Iiirion  he  continued  in  the  same  muid 
which  he  haddeclared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  Me- 
dici, wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  preferring  il  before  any  in  the  world, 
as  did  tlie  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the 
public  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  by  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of^  with  libe- 
ral applause ;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
In  his  last  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
a  week's  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic, 
besides  a  continual  fever,  viith  as  much  patience 
as  hath  been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of 
not  being  concerned  tncreat,  or  sufienng  no  im- 
peachment of  happiness. — JiTihil  oifw,  dolor. 

"His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
philosopny,  and  a  sound  faith  of  Uod's  providepce, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  tliereunto,  which 
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he  expressed  in  few  words.  I  visited  him  netr 
his  end,  when  ho  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
much ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  dearness,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  with- 
out  fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  iu 
the  defence  of  patients ;  but,  when  his  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
ligious courage. 

"He  might  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dot  Galcnus  opts,  had  ho  lived  in  a  place  mat 
could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberaUty  to  his  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  oi 
his  dauehteis  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-enU^rtaiiimenti 
and  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate^  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  his  own  industry. 

"  Such  M'as  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  til 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  his  observations 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  bj 
them  that  knew liim  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  ois  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
privy  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
Pacfre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  in  that  faculty  wnich  comes  nearest  it 
lie  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private ;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pr^ 
sages  or  supeistilion.*' 

It  is  observable,  thot  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  waft 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controveiw 
sies.  To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  established  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof^  is  too  often  the  sport  of 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  maturcr  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  evenr 
man  is  weary  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  task 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encountsi^ 
in^  these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticisnii 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  tliat  wliich  Browne  declares  himself 
to  have  taken :  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  ntr- 
son  be  able  to  resolve  them:  for  I  perceive,  eveiy 
man's  reason  is  his  best  (EJiptUf  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  wa^  to  loose  those  lK>nds« 
wherewith  the  subtilties  of*^  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments.** 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  "  Rdigia 
Medici  ;*'  in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot^ 
testimony,  that  the  author,  though  no  very  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  oualities. 

There  arc,  indeed,  some  interior  ana  secret 
virtues,  whicp  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others  ;  and  may  sometimes 
assume  to  himself,  nithout  sufficient  reasons  tot 
his  opinioru  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  thst^ 
afler  a  Ions  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  dedsres 
himself  to  nave  escaped  "  the  first  and  fathemiD 
of  pride.**  A  perusal  of  the  "  RebAo  Medici. 
will  not  much conthbutetQ  produce soeliflf  cf  tbt] 
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Mtflioi'n  exemption  from  this  father^in :  piide  b 
a  vice,  which  pride  itself  incfines  erenr  maa  to 
find  in  othersi  and  to  overtook  in  himseff. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estiraatinf 
oar  own  courago,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Srowne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that "  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,**  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
flian  a  sudden  eflferrescence  of  imagination,  which, 
anoeitain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  lor 
Mttled  resolutbn. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him* 
sel^»  he  miffht  likewise  believe  at  a  veiy  easy 
expense,  whue  death  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  but 
tJtuA  time  will  coma  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  w«l  he  can  bear  to  die : 
and  it  has  appMied  that  oar  author's  fortitude  did 
not  desert  bm  in  the  great  hour  of  trial 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on 
the  "  Religio  Medid,"  that  "  the  author  was  yet 
alhre,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better  ;** 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the  continuance 
of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him 
free  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrist 
fiom  temptstion  to  flatteiy. 

But  it  IS  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  es- 
teem of  posteri^ ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  depnved  whde  learning  shall  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  for  mere  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  profiine  or  sacred,  ah* 
strnse  or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivatMl  vnth  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
of  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decinons :  on 
whatever  subject  he  employed  his  mind,  tliere 
started  on  immediately  so  many  images  before 
hfan,  that  ne  lost  one  by  grasping  anoUier.  EQs 
■eniory  supplied  him  wiu  so  manv  ilhistrations, 
paimlld  or  dependent  notions,  that  be  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations:  but  the 
ipirit  and  vicour  of  bis  pursuit  always  gives  de- 
light ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  without  reluc- 
tance, through  his  mazes,  h  themselves  flowery 
and  pleasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

**  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
fna}^(B  virttUeSf  nee  minora  vitiOf  is  the  poesv/* 
says  our  author,  "  of  the  best  natures.**    This 

Cy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
me  ;  it  is  vi^rous,  but  rugged  ;  it  is  learned, 
bat  pedantic ;  it  is  deep^  but  obscure  ;  it  strikes, 
bat  does  not  please ;  it  conunands,  but  does  not 
allure :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
oncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  Ian- 
goa^  be^an  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
Sbtamed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  evcrv  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  try  his  pfastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  IVlilton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  less 
disturbance  to  our  stnictures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
indeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  rejected, 
SMM^^BM^tod  by  Gtrcnmlociition,  such  as  com- 
aMliM%ISr  the  jiUte.of  ina;iy  living  at  the  same 


table ;  but  many  superfluous,  as  a  pmbgied  fbf 
an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  some  so  obscure, 
that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  tinn  explain 
it,  as  arthritkd  ana/ogiet,  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  jointti. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  langua^^es ; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to- 
gether firom  distant  regions,  with  terms  ori;iinally 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence 
into  the  service  of  another.  He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosophical 
diction ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expressions,  we  must  considor,  that. he  had 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
language  could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  Ills  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing, 
and  his  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  verba, 
ardentia,  forcible  expressions,  which  he  would 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  nevei 
have  been  readied,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little 
fear  of  the  shame  of  falhng. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the 
writings  of  BTovrne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.  There  arc  passages 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  ruik 
him  among  deists,  and  others  among  atheists.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  guess  how  any  such  conclu- 
non  should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shown 
that  there  aro  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  b^en  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  those  minds  which  they  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt 
the  truth  of  tneir  own  doctrines,  they  are  desirous 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding : 
and  industriously  labour  to  win  a  proselyte,  and 
eat^eriy  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignify 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cau- 
tious conversation,  and  religious  asperity.  Among 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A  aally  of  levity,  an  idle 
paradox,  an  indec^ent  jest,  an  anioasonable  objec- 
tion, are  sufficient,  in  the  opinioi  of  these  men, 
to  eflacc  a  name  from  the  hsts  of  Christianity,  to 
exclude  a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom 
much  care  to  look  for  favourable  interpretations 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 

r'nst  ancle  failures,  or  to  know  how  soon  any 
,  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by  sorrow 
and  retraction ;  but  let  fly  their  fulminations, 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  slight  ofiences 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
mitted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  ondeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  arguments  ;  and  to  make  his  cause 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  his  side : 
he  win,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  bis  principles.    But  the  zealot  should  re. 

•  Therefore  no  heretics  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  th«^p  Gpir.uren. 
For  80  their  ata^^e  ing  ibougbLs  are  computed. 
And  othsr  mea*e  anent  their  doubt  aiwures. 

Daviet, 
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eollect,  that  he  is  lahourinpt  by  this  frequencj  of 
excommunication,  against  liis  own  cause,  and 
voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  mast  always  be  tho  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  name  to  infideUty  in  some  d^ree 
invalidates  that  ai^rumcnt  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
^ous  opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials  of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eagerly 
dispute,  and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  anouicr : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fore, enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  tlieir  orthodoxy  with  cliarity ;  that  charity, 
witliout  which  orthodoxy  is  vain  ;  charity  that 
"  tliinketh  no  evil,**  but  **'hopcth  all  things,"  and 
"  endureth  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  contemners  of  rt:ligion  by  the  fury  of  its 
friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difHcult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazaraed 
an  expression,  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  into  h  'rcsy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  ot  his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  volumes  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to 
be  found,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writiniTs,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limited submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  *'  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
f^yle  of  a  cluistian,*'  not  because  it  is  **  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,"  but  because  "  having  in  hit 
riper  years  and  cotiifirmed  judgment  seen  and  ex- 


amined all,  he  finds  himsdf  obliffed,  by  the  piin* 
ciples  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this :"  who  to  spe- 
cify his  persuasion  yet  more,  telle  us,  that  **  he  is 
of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
fathers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed ;" 
who,  though  ''paradoxical  in  pliilosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road  ;  and  pleases 
himself  tnat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error:"  to  whom,  **  where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  'tis  but 
a  conunent ;"  and  who  uses  not  *'  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself  that  he  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  fiuth  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not** 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  ol 
faith,  who  **  beUevcs  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  sffUDi  uid  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory :"  and  who  aforms  that  **  this  is  noC 
much  to  believe ;"  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;"  and  that  **  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  propheciei^ 
and  mystical  types,  coula  raise  a  belief;*  Nor 
can  contempt  of^  tlie  positive  and  ritual  parts  ol 
religion  be  imputed  to  him,  w  ho  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucfaaiist; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church.'* 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  conceminc  his  practiceL  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  otheia.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they  apparantlf 
concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zeatons  ao* 
herent  to  tne  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obo- 
dience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  oonfidenoe  of  his 
mercy. 


A  S  C  H  A  M  .♦ 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  U'orks  ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
rf^counted  :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
fate  bv  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the 
learned  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
voted an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  mariied 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Qraunt 
either  avoided  tlie  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
notice :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticulars as  he  could  best  express  or  most  happily 
einlM'Uish.  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
(  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  be  am- 
plified. 

Ror.KR  Asm  AM  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at 

*  First  prime  be  ore  liu  Wurk>,  4u.  pubii  aou  by 
Beiiiiei,  17«;&.— ]L 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke^)  aviUage  near 
Northallerton,  ra  Yorkshire,  or  a  family  aboft 
the  vulgar.  His  fiither,  John  Ascham,  was  house* 
steward  in  the  family  of  Seroop ;  and  in  thatage^ 
when  the  difTerent  orders  of  men  were  at  a  frealer 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  often* 
tlemen  were  rcgulariv  formed  by  menial  semost 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  ver^  conspieuoos 
reputation.  Margaret  Ascham,  hn  wifb^  is  said 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  farailieiL 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  6be  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest 
and  some  daughters :  but  who  can  hope,  tntt'of 
any  progeny  nnore  than  one  shall  deserve  to  b4 
mentioned  7  They  lived  married  sixty-sersa 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  thtt 
same  hour  of  the  same  da^. 

Roger,  having  passed  his  firat  ystfs  wAdatt  te 
care  of  his  parents,  was  sdopted  into  tile  fkxlBf 
Ol'  Ajiiony  Witigfield,  who  maintsittad  lih^'  MM 
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eomniitted  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own 
■ons,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
He  very  early  discovered  an  iinusaal  fondness  for 
fitorature  by  an  eaffer  perusal  of  English  books  ; 
and  having  passed  nappily  tbrou^li  the  scholastic 
rudiments,  was  put  in  1530,  by  hu  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascliam  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  ports  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  tlic  books  easily  attain- 
able, and  th-.>  Greek  now  began  to  be  tauffht  in 
England.  The  doctrine  of  Luther  had  alr^idy 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  truth,  or 
amoitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age  of  iiKJifierence  and  dissipation 
H  it  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
WAS  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
acadeniical  life ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
nited  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
prasent  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Aacham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  Uie 
college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
ThoM  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
wwe  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ; 
•ad  Aacham,  as  he  bccamo  a  Gr(H?ian,  became  a 
PralMtant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  bc- 
fon,  disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
•nd  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  professed, 
thotigh  superstition  was  gruduallv  losing  its  hold 
upon  tlie  public.  The  study  of  Greek  was  repu- 
table enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  oili- 
gence  and  success  equally  coTispicuous.  He 
Uiought  a  language  might  be  rao.'tt  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  wa«? 
yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of 
instruction.  His  industry  was  much  encouraged 
by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time, 
though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monu- 
ments behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowed.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and 
particularly  applaud<*d  Ascham^s  lectures,  assur- 
ing him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved 
an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge 
hy  explaining  one  of  ^sop's  fables  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained  by 
ADOthec 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age :  a 
time  of  ufe  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
«nter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  2  td  of  March  following,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
JBLB  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  **  meanly 
iflarned  himself,  but  no  mean  encoura«rer  of  learn- 
ing in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
tfaiwigh  be  openly  aeemed  first  to  oppoee  it,  and 


aflerwards  to  censure  it,  because  Ascham  wis 
known  to  favour  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  mas- 
ter himself  was  accused  oi  giving  an  unjust  pre- 
ference to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  born  on  the  Northern  and 
some  on  the  Southern  side  of  Trent  Any  cause 
is  sufiicient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animosity, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year 
from  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Winsrfield,  which  his  attainment  it 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Depondance,  though  in  those  days  it 
was  more  eommon,  and  less  incsome,  than  in  the 
present  etate  of  things,  can  never  have  been  free 
from  discontent ;  and  therefore  he  that  was  re- 
leased from  it  must  always  have  njoiced.  The 
danger  is,  lest  the  ioy  of  escaping  from  the  patron 
may  not  leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  benefac- 
tor. Of  this  forgetful  ness  Ascham  cannot  be 
accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  preserved  the 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  for  Wing 
field,  and  to  have  never  grown  weaiy  of  recount- 
ing his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  nis  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers 
explained.  He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instniments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  tew  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  onlv  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellishca  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations;  an  art  at  that 
time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in 
his  twenty -first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  young  mon.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty, 
however  accomplished  w\\.\\  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily 
supplied  that  of  the  t.'acher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenccil.  Besides,  young  tutors 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  token  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence ;  and  amwig 
them  William  Grindal  was  so  much  distinguishco, 
that,  by  Chcke's  recommendation,  he  was  called 
to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek : 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  then 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  afler- 
wards founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain 
Greek  authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pro- 
nunciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
restored,  about  this  tinie  by  Cheke  and  Smith, 
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tnd  madd  some  cautious  struggles  for  the  con> 
mon  practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his 
antai-onists  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very 

f>ublidy,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
ong  his  antagonists :  for  either  his  affection  for 
their  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency  of 
Their  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to  tlicir  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account  j  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Strypj*s  Lite  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Refl(K:tion8  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
tion was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
England,  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely 
literal,  are  too  minuto  for  popular  narration. 

Ho  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  let- 
ters of  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
und  as  little  qualifications  must  ollcn  bring  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  employment  not  less  by  Uie  neatness 
of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not 
always  immured  in  his  chamber ;  but,  being  vale- 
tudinary, and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  might 
best  relieve  him  atler  the  fatigue  of  study.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery,  in  wnich  he 
spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much 
time,  that  those  wnom  either  his  faults  or  virtues 
made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
ness wished  him  a  ways  wortliily  employed,  did 
n:)t  scruple  to  censure  his  practic?,as  unsuitable  to 
a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  ho  published,  in  1544,  his 
"Toxophilua,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
ing," in  which  he  joins  the  praise  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English  than 
was  used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age, 
whom  he  censures  for  minglinir  exotic  terms  with 
their  native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains, 
Uiat  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
cation, but  by  arrogance  arni  tcmenty. 

He  has  not  failed  in  cither  of  nis  purposes. 
He  has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
cent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  his  precepts  arc  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  httle  in- 
telligence can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art, 
practice  is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
most the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
against  error  :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincouri ;  a  weapon  wliich,  when 
handled  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
bo<ly  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
the  use  of  anns,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  with  whieh  they  are  hanoled. 
but  the  national  p  artiee  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  for  prizes,  by  wlii  li  every  man  was  inured  to 
archery  fiom  s  iMfancv.  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
vantage, 'he  bow  requiring  more  practice  to  skil- 
ful use  thaii  any  other  instrument  of  ofience. 


Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy  j  tnd 
though  battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  m 
use,  1  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hand-guns,  when  the  "Toxophilus"  was  first 
published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the 
the  Spanish  troops,  wLcm  other  nations  made 
haste  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  could  yet 
eficct,  will  he  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Elxercise  for  the 
Norfolk  Militia." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match- 
locks, and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  distance. 

"  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear 
their  muskets  after  them,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loadin^^,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
cause they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  tlieir  tiro  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandoliers,  which  werebRMMl 
belts  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  wera 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  widi 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  tbe 
balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  side. 

**  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  mus- 
kets calivers :  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piees^ 
that  could  be  fired  without  a  rest  The  matcb* 
lock  was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kindof  toOflt 
in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pullinff  tM 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which  there 
was  a  sliding  cover,  whicii  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicetv  and  care  required  to  fit  the 
match  properly  to  tlie  cock,  so  as  to  come  down 
exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  r^ 
turning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useless.** 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with 
very  little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
long-bow  waa  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  tlie  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually 

Ercvailing.  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  a  writer  yet  Uiter, 
as,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer  :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  thought  it  necessanr  to 
travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  ot  As* 
I  charo   was  not  equal  to  tnc  expense  of  peft- 
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gnaatioa  ;  tnd  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  aa^ 
merited  hy  a  peneioii.  Nor  was  he  wholljr  dis- 
appoioted;  for  the  kinjr  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  ponnds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  kins  of 
EniH^nd  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modern 
readers  so  conten^ilible  a  benefactioo,  that  it  b 
not  anworthy  of  inqoiry  what  mi^t  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  now  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  it  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ; 
the  predoufl  metals  never  retain  long  tlw  same 
piopo.'tion  to  real  commoditiufl|  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same 
qoantity  of  metal :  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  know  how  much  monpy  was  contained  in  any 
Bomioal  svn,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  commensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry's  time  con- 
tained, aa  now,  twenty  shillings  ;  and  therefore 
k  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shilUngs  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
ofthe  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  air- 
rent  price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fitly. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  mav  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  deUcacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
Other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  Ascham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  •\b\e  to  ascertain :  the 
Titles  of  custom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is 
great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
m  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  ages,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
ago  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 

mmcrcc  haa  not  yet  distributed  supeHluity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and  re- 
onirod  no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he 
could  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was 
exempt,  mav  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  added  to 
the  income  of  his  fellowsmp,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
Re  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  a  yeariy  pension  ;  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
tliis  time  employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious 
persons  to  write  a  fine  hand  ;  and  among  others, 
Henrv  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  tlie  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  refor- 
mation of  religion  being  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  Ring  Edward  and  fail  eonDcil,  AimhM^  wa» 
was  known  to  favour  it,  bod  a  new  grant  of  lao 
pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  whwo  1m 
uved  in  great  famifionty  with  Bucer,  who  had 
been  calSsd  from  Germany  to  the  proftnorehip 
of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an 
end  ;  for  m  1548  his  pupil  Giindal,  the  master  of 
the  Princess  Elizabetn,  died,  and  the  Princess 
who  had  already  some  ooquaintanoe  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  his  eoUege  to  direct  her 
studies.  He  obeyed  the  summona,  as  we  maj 
easily  b  lieve,  with  readiness,  and  for  twoyearo 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence ;  but  then, 
being  disgusted  cither  at  her  or  her  domestica, 
perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  leflber 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  nnireiflity. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  dfects  of  his  im 
prudenco  to  his  death. 

Afler  having  visited  Cambridge,  be  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  phce,  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  ap> 
pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassador  into  Gei^ 
many.  In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  ho 
found  her  reading  the  Phado,  in  Graky  as  be  has 
related  in  his  Schcdma^r, 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisine  fo 
Germany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
countiT,  making  observations  upon  all  that  a{^ 
pearecl  worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  contracting 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learain^.  To  his  cor- 
respondent Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmius 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrioiis  friends 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  course  of  this 
embassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Morisine 
in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodotus  every  morning,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  verses  d  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  Demoethenea. 
On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  digested 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his  friends 
in  England,  and  particulariy  to  those  of  his  col- 
lege, whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  pcrsev^ 
ranee  in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dimity 
of  liis  public  station,  he  preferred  the  tranc]mllity 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  re- 
tirement The  reasonableness  of  this  choice  has 
been  always  disputed ;  and  in  the  contrariety  ot 
human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  controversy 
will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  meit 
tions  in  his  "Schoolmaster**  with  great  severity 
the  vices  of  Venice.    He  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the 
scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  "Report  and  Dis- 
course of  the  Affairs  in  Grermany,**  in  which  he 
describes  the  dinpositions  and  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  hkc  a  man  inquisitive  and  judicious, 
and  recounts  many  particularities  which  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to 
the  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly' mellifluous, 
and  which  is  now  a  very  valuable  specimen  of 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  Kmg  Edwait)  in  1553,  the  Re- 
fonnation  was  stopped,  Morisine  was  recalled. 
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mnd  Aecham'8  peniion  and  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  hie  fellowehip  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  liis  biographer 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
of  plaintive  declamation.  **He  was  aeprived  of 
all  his  support,"  savs  Graunt,  "stripped  of  his 

f tension,  and  cut  otf  from  the  assistance  of  his 
iicnds,  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
he  had  nec  Prjbmia  nec  Fr^oia,  neither  pen- 
sion  nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambriage.'* 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  good  or  evil  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
lived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  re- 
putation. But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  acade- 
mical retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  public  Ufe,  to  re- 
turn with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  the 
historian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  King  Exlward ;  and  bv  tlie  interest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ne  was  instated 
m  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
salary  of  80'.  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  hii)  new  employ- 
ment^ he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  his 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
scribing with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whotn  cardinals  were  the  lowest. 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
hold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Glueen  Mary's 
court,  It  must  be  ver}'  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  18  well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
and  why  Ascham  was  spared,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tions of  Q,ucen  Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well 
enough  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  that  Englesfield  and  others  often  endea- 
voured to  incite  Gardiner  against  him,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt:  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  tcmporiza- 
t'lon  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  re- 
putation. Tne  author  of  the  Biocrapliia  Britan- 
nica  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
innocence  and  usefulness ;  tliat  it  would  have  been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
boon  easily  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
rality was  never  suffered  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion to  protect  heresy :  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than 
tiiose  who  suffered  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  abilities,  thev  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  have  earily  filled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
rorisid'^red  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
afft^ctions. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne;  and  of  ma'iv  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one?  tfe  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  contf^nt  with  that  pea'*e  which 
he  was  suffered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 


that  seldom  fails  to  prodnee  security.  He  fasd 
been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edwaid, 
and  had  at  least  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was 
certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  much 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
fellowship,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had' 
continuea  to  hold,  though  not  resident ;  and  mar- 
ried Mar;^raret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  family. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learn- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  particularly 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  hkhly 
of  Ascham's  style ;  of  M'hich  it  is  no  inconsi(&rap 
ble  proof,  that  when  Polo  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  count»> 
nanced  by  the  oueen  herself,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  of*^  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution :  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  1 55S,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  his  former  em- 
ployment, with  the  same  stipend :  but,  though  be 
was  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queai, 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions ;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twenty  pounds  a-year  but  the  prebend  of  West- 
wang  in  the  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  soemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  oueen  was  not ' 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  had  formerly  deserted  her, 
and  whom  she  mi^ht  still  suspect  oi  serving  rather 
for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money ;  and  declares,  that 
though  he  was  of\en  reproached  by  his  friends 
with  neclcct  of  his  own  interest,  he  never  would 
ask  anv  tliinir,  and  inflexibly  refused  all  presents 
which  his  office  or  imagined  interest  induced  any 
to  offer  him.  Cambden,  however,  imputes  tlie 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  oi  dice  and 
cock-fights:  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself^  al- 
lows that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easily  discovered  from  his  **  Schoolmaster,"  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
tliem ;  and  we  are  lef^  to  suspect  that  he  show^ 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  ot  play.  If 
tliis  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants, 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  men  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  while 
himself  only  suffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1 563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to 
write  the  ^'Schoolmarter,"  a  treatise  on  edoca- 
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Ikm,  npoo  an  oceukm  whidi  he  relates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

This  work,  thoi^  betfon  with  alacrity,  in  hope 
of  a  considerable  rewara,  wais  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  patron,  and  aflervrardt  torrovrfhlij 
and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint 
ment,  under  the  pressare  of  distret^  But  of  the 
author's  disincUnation  or  dejeetion  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conoeiyed 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  buldid  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
so  hastily  in  such  numben  to  the  press,  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  Uiem  from  it. 
The  pi  inters  aave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may 
bdieve  the  tafo  of  Raleigh's  history,  were  not  foi^ 
ward  to  print  what  was  offered  them  for  nothing. 
Aschara*8  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  liis  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his 
widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
aad  his  excnse  for  so  many  hours  of  oiversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  It  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  minn  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish ;  and,  though 
he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  finish  this,  he  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  156S, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Oraunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  most  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  everr  day  weaker,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  nis  death- 
bed by  Grave!,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
his  concluding  life.  He  fr«xiuontly  testified  his 
desire  of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifyy-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 


coarse  of  life,  much  miffht  yK  have  been  eipeetarf 
from  him,  and  when  he  roi^t  have  hoped  for 
much  from  others :  but  his  abilities  and  his  wants 
wefs  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  determine, 
whether  he  was  cut  oflT  fix>m  advantages,  or  res- 
cued from  calamities  7  He  appears  to  have  becai 
not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he 
delighted  in  tlie  pleasores  of  conversation,  and 
was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  business. 
This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  hw 
writings.  He  baa  left  little  behind  him ;  and  of 
that  little  nothing  was  published  by  himself  bat 
the  **  Toxophilus,"  and  the  account  6C  Germany. 
The  '*  Schoolmastei^  was  printed  by  his  widow ; 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  'Ghnunt,  who 
dedicated  them  to  Clueen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  reooann^iding  his  son, 
Giles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage.  The  dedication 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  made,  by  the 
queen's  mandate,  fellow  of  a  ct^Cffie,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
What  was  the  efiect  of  his  widow's  dedication  to 
Cecil,  b  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  As- 
cham's  works  obtained  for  his  family,  after  his  de- 
cease, that  support  which  he  did  not  in  his  life 
very  plenteously  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  less  merit 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  turn 
honour  in  any  country ;  and  among  us  it  may 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all  nationa 
owe  to  those  who  lirst  rouse  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature. 
Of  his  manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  hi» 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  him  many  virtues. 
His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  hberality,  are 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  his 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  in  his 
own  language,  tiU  Mr.  Upton  published  his 
"  Schoolmaster"  with  leamea  notes.  His  other 
poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  who  delight  in 
obsolete  books :  but  as  they  are  now  collected  into 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never 
printed  before,  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compensing the  injury,  and  allottinc?  Ascham  the 
reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and  his  eloquence. 
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tn  Eiiiry  on  nn  ^ciail  Prophtlic^  laieTipliarL, 
in  Monkhb  Rliiint,  lale/.v  diietitcrtd  ntar  i.BHn, 
In  Jft,r/M,  bg  Pnhu,  Hritamkiu. 

ran  rKiHTED  ik  the  ie»  1739. 

In  Norfolk,  nm  (he  lown  of  Lynn,  m  s  field 
wliii'h  nniLniiicnt  mclUiiiii>rtlic  ruiintry  aHirms 
t'l  liars  been  nnce  ■  dni'p  l>ka  or  mccr,  'aTir) 
whirh  nmHian  rmm  aiithenlic  rmonls  to  hsvi- 
l>'-en  callnl,  about  two  huti'lrorl  ynn  a-jfl,  Patta, 
■>r  I'lp  Mars'!,  was  riiii'-nvr^ed  nril  lon^  oiiire  n 
larev  ■■jii:<r<'  *tnni>,  wliicli  \»  ruiinJ  upon  an  Rxnd 

KiiSmnnn  not  firni  pnoiicli  tn  ailmit  of  brm 
\vA\*'v'!i\,  yd  h«nliT  I'lan  imr  <romtnon  qunrnes 
■ITjrd,  nn']  a(iteii:iiiv  ini4Cf>ptil>[(t  ofinJurUit  froiD 
wnt'iar  ornutwanf  arciili^nts. 

It  wai  brmilht  ti>  lisht  bv  k  fumiRr,  who  ob- 
■enins  liis  pbniu'i  obslriu:I«]  by  lotnelhme, 
Ihranah  wbi-n  Via  *\\MXe  roiilil  nnt  nmke  it?i  way, 
(iHcml  Iiii  nnrranbi  l»  mniivc  it.  TlitK  wn*  not 
rfG-rtffll  vrithout  <tt>nu>  ilifli<'iiltir,  the  stone  bdns: 
t!in*  fent  foiir  ini:lip>  ilii^i,  nnd  four  f-wt  ■qmrc 
ill  t'lo  niprtfirira^  and  i.'im-<fi|iirnlly  nf  n  wcicht 
not  eaellv  inanaseablc.  Uowcvur,  by  tha  upgili- 
rnlion  nt'lnvem,  it  wa«  atlrnfrth  mtn^,  and  con- 
vRvod  to  a  romrr  or  tho  fir.'ld,  whcrr  it  Ibt  for 
Ooinp  nuint]i>i  rntlrrly  iincccardnl :  nor  pet1iB|>9 
hud  wir  over  hepn  mailr  ai:(|iiaint(!d  with  titit 
voiicnblf  n>liiiiic  of  unriijiiity,  liad  not  our  |;ood 
fbrlime  iKvn  ari'slcr  tlian  our  cutioslly. 

K  {renilcinan,  w"il  known  to  tlic  learned 
world,  and  dlt<tm:!iiu>hiHl  by  the  patronops  of 
thi!  .tftecrniii  of  Norfolk,  whom  niini<>,  were  \ 
permittnd  to  ninnlion  it,  would  cxi-iLo  the  alten- 
linn  of  inv  rrailcr,  and  add  no  sinatl  authority 
to  my  ci>nji'i:lurR4,  obwniniii  i"  ho  was  wolkini! 
that  way,  tlint  the  cloUil.t  Xv-ioa  to  (fathFi  snil 
threaten  liiin  willi  a  Hliuwcr,  iiiul  rccounr!  for 
ihelter  b>  the  treca  nnilpi  wliii'li  this  rtoiio  hop- 
jirneil  in  lie,  and  iiat  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
tion of  fair  wralher.  At  loiictli  lio  begnii  to 
aiiiii*!;  himarlf  in  bin  conlim-nii^nt,  by  cloarin^ 
thn  earth  from  bis  aent  with  thn  piunt  uf  lus 
cane :  and  had  continued  this  amjilayment  aoinr 
time,  whoa  h«  otMcrred  WTSiml  ttacci  of  let- 
ten  antique  tuid  imgular,  wfaicii  by  being  vety 
dn^j  BDgravMl  wov  >till  MMly  distinguiah- 

Thia  discoreiy  wa  far  raiaad  hia  curioaitj,  that 
gtanif  home  iminediatatj,  he  precured  an  uslni- 
mant proper bicuUinff out  Iba «Uy, that  flIM 


up  the  ipaees  of  ths  lettera^  wid  with  very  Ultle 
labour  miclo  the  inseriplion  legible,  whidi  M 
here  ezluljiti.'d  to  tho  pulilic  : 


C«m  lapitlcn  Airnr,  mi 


Rfauiin  pair 


.i W/aetiij 


Kl  Irii'fUt*  rtlufHt  la 


Xrr/re^rn  mdrhil 
J.ni.  Kd  rWart  limMl, 

Fnpalari  pnnua  lalam. 

Cliff  alat  '"'nirlam, 
Jamfirttig-nrif, 
V'lit*ftr  Uhiiliar  prsru. 
Kit  rpia-ptf  quad  mrnm^ 


Thwe  lines  hecapefutly  copied,  arcompani 
nliis  letter  of  July  19,  witfatbo  (olloiking  tra 

TO  POBTRBITT. 
Whtiw-v  lids  MDM,  now  nhl  Iwnuik  Dw  laka, 
Thu  iHiTH  uliijl  innnph- gr  ilK  plniiih  •hallbrfal 
Tlirn,  OnTroiiiiUTf  ibalt  Ihnil  (run  illumi, 
tirwriwall  lUoe  tm,  amt  teimr  chili  ilijr  hcaaA 
Thy  iirHiW  wbli  ttileace  oT  wa  ihan  wuihI, 


isurklhtiri  ., 
leiKKirui  nk  •hall  fH(hW 

_..  mritnid  ID  Afbi; 

ThE  mtnlni  isar'i  whula  pmliKI  ihaJI  davsw, 
lnaai]ataBlaEklkarniit.aBdaiipilu  Ddwt: 

Skall  .1— ~  —  ""  ■-■ — ■ —  1 n-T  wifl. 

Bob  wlihoiii  bar,  and  tknn  wkiinit  MLi 
—-f-'—f^ —  ...  ^.  ^f^^^  iliiiiuTllih 

TbB  bsar  sH>f4  IV  aiM^tad  ana  «d  taal  ( 
TlH  nnss  o-v  ika  nit*  ulHpbaM  •vatf  I 
Nor  ahaa  lh«  Bo^  milt  eTaU  !■  nln 
I>B«adaa^  ika  taatoaid  rklD, 
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Hencefonh  th'  Inviolable  bloom  invtilc, 

Or  dare  to  munnur  in  ttie  flow'ry  irlade ; 

Hia  iortur*d  mnia  ahalJ  die  before  hlM  face, 

While  he  Mf*  mt-.Mns  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  vet  mori-  Mirnn^e  I  hi4  vfina  a  honsr  ihall  drain, 

ISor  shall  the  pai««ive  coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  givrn  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a 
true  ana  uncontrovertible  repreeentation  of  the 
writcr^s  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  midtUe  age,  should  he  bo  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  ranV  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  tiie  freedom  of  oh' 
serving  that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strenfrtli, 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  lus  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  in  whirli  this  disparity  is 
remarkable,  but  content  myself  with  rayinrr  in 
ffcneral  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
lor  on  tliis  translation,  may  be  almost  an  inrite- 
ment  to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin. 

The  inHCiiption,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  arguments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  thoHe  among  toe  learned  who  are  versed  in 
the  writers  of  the  darker  agt>s,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  bo  understxM>d,  and  very 
diineult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  of^  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
en^javc  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonibh  pos- 
terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute  ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  he  afli<igned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  inquiry  than  deter- 
mination, llow  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  is  yet  undecideil  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  hut  whence  they  derived  tliat  appcillation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  tliat  the  style  carries  no  certain  murks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
Uiat  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but  whetlicr 
from  their  similitude  wo  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
l>e  started  worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is. 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  7  I  had  at 
first  ooncdvod  some  btipe,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  information  migfit  be  drawn  from 
the  word  Pairia  [my  country]  in  the  third  line  ; 
England  being  not  in  propnety  of  speech  the 
eountry  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
urivaL  But  upon  farther  reflection  this  arffu- 
loent  appeared  not  conclusive,  since  we  find  that 


in  all  ages,  foreigners  have  afiected  to  cmll  Eof^  ^ 
land  their  country,  even  when,  like  the  Suums 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  it.  ^^ 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britom^  mar 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tendemeaa  with  which 
the  author  seems  to  lament^  his  conntrrf  and  the 
compassion  be  shows  for  its  approacmng  caia^ 
mitics.    I,  who  am  a  descendant  from  tfaa  Sazf 
ons,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  aar  anj  thinf 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  ot  mj  fincfr- 
thcrs,  must  yet   allow  thb   argument  its  fiili 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  knova 
that  foreigners,  however  wdl  treated,  caressfd, 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  regarded 
this  coimtry  with  the  least  gratitude  or  alleietien, 
till  the  race  haa,  by  long  continnaiiee.  aftisr 
many  ffencrati<ms,  kK^cn  naturalized  and  aan- 
milate<n 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  occadons  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  of  their  own  eoimtiv, 
though  perhaps  only  some  desolate  and  vroitli- 
U'ss  comer  of  the  world.  Thcj  have  emplojed 
the  wealth  of  EngUnd,  in  pavmg  troop*  to  de- 
frnd  mud-wall  towns,  and  uiunhalutahle  locka, 
and  in  purchasins  barriers  for  territorie8|  ef 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  them  von 
invasion. 

Thi^  argument,  which  wants  no  paitieular 
inntanres  to  confirm  it,  ia»  I  confeae,  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  qnestion,  and  inclinet 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevolent  au* 
tlior  of  this  prediction  must  have  been  bom  a 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymologv  of  the  word  Polrui,  which  signifym^ 
says  he,  the  land  ofmyfiAhtr,  could  be  made  osa 
of*  by  none,  but  such  whose  anceatora  had  re- 
sided here :  but  in  answer  to  this  demonstration^ 
as  he  called  it,  I  onlv  desired  him  to  take  notiee, 
how  common  it  is  for  inrrudera  of  yesterday  to 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors, and  hiiving  just  re<*ui%'ed  an  estate  by  volun- 
tarv  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  Aereditary  rirU. 

j^or  is  it  less  diflicul^  to  form  any  satiatactoiy 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  oif 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  solemn 
warnins:  lo  his  country^  seems  studiously  to  have 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  whidi  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  those 
honours  which  his  memory  might  justly  daim 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  has  ther^ 
fore  lefl  no  trace  by  which  the  most  sagaoous 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  discover  him. 

This  conduct  alotie  ought  to  convince  us,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  tp  man- 
kind, since  tlie  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  mscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  a^  in  which 
he  lived  received  neitner  pleasure  nor  instruction 
from  it  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  sup- 
pression of  his  name^  that  lie  was  equally  a  stxan* 
g^T  to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  lias  some- 
times infatuated  the  noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  extinguish  that  curiosity,  which  so 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  perform- 
ance, to  inquire  after  the  authoc    Those  whoa 
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I  hare  consulted  on  this  oceasioD,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  benefactor  of  my  country 
has  not  suffered  me  to  forget  a  single  antiouary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  oeter- 
mined,  that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
else,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expiession,  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  this  inscription  7 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  yenture  to  lay  before  the 
jHiblic,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in- 
clined to  favour  oy  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  prevailing  inclination  to  believe,  that  every  ez- 
oalence  is  mherent  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  ajg^eeable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  reeal  dignit]^,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  authorities,  without  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
cilious and  arrogant  determination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  imfiartial  and  candid  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  any  crude, 
hasty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freouently  reviewed  all  my 
arguments,  traced  them  oackwards  to  their  first 
principles,  and  used  every  method  of  examination 
to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy  ;  but  the  farther  I 
carried  my  inquiries,  and  the  lonffer  I  dwelt  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
diction was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  cnaracters. 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  I  coula 
find  no  sufficient  authority  for  ascnbing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pre* 
science  of  futurity;  which,  when  we  consider 
how  rarely  regnl  virtues  arc  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how«  loudly  they  are 
celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a 
striking  circumstance  7  or  if  the  liistories  of  that 
age  are  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  excellence  transmitt^  to  posterity 
in  the  more  lastin^^  colours  of  poetry  7  Was  that 
unhappy  age  without  a  Laureat7  Was  there 
then  no  Young  or  Philips  7  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
mortalize a  prince  of  such  capacities  7  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  beine:  reserved  for  better  days:  dsj^s  so 
fruitful  of  happy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
can  shine  in  vain.  Our  nionarehs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  psBetrating  that  they  fre- 
quently discover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  would  be  wiobservsd 
for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterityi 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  seUom  in  any  of 
the  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  Uie  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
Buy  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  leims,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  poeterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  tluin  to  reqnbe  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generations. 
Are  notpretenden,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  oirth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  7  Swdy  he  that  to- 
quits  himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may 
oonunt  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes^ 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  nft> 
tionsj  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  without  just  reasons  deprived  this 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  preju- 
dice and  inclination,  with  what  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  sufiicient  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  hfe. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  that  they  soon,  bjr  a  kind  of  eon- 
tagion,  catch  the  regal  spirit  of'^neglecting  fiita* 
rity.  The  minister  mrms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoufffats 
from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  seal  for 
the  liberty  and  wel&re  of  ages  to  come.  Bat  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  an 
thor  of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  be  ever 
saw  a  court,  1  would  willingly  believe,  that  ha 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  posterity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  his 
concern  for  poeterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  aiooe  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  as  rale  counsel  l^  our 
esteem  for  the  ooonsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  ita  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  eatisfactioo. 
Let  us  show  our  f^ratitnde  to  the  author,  hj 
answering  his  intenuons.  by  ooDsklerin^  mimuelr 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  US;  and  ezamming  their 
import  without  heat,  precipuancy,  or  party  pr^ 
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JodicMi  iMoscnduTOuttake^llnjuMinMin, 
Mtwacn  Marching  ambitiotuly  fur  far-fetched 
inleipreutkini,  and  wtiniiune  luch  low  n 
•iidoii»k>i 


■chine  ambitiotuly  1 

it,^i2»i^'--- ■■ 

tboM  greet  end  exienuTe  Tie**,  vliich  it  ii 
nuooable  U>  ucriba  to  this  eioallent  atmn. 

It  may  be  jei  farlber  aiked,  whellisr  ihia  in- 
■cription,  whidi  sppean  in  the  alone,  be  an  ori- 
final,  and  not  latlier  a  Tenion  ofa  tndiliona) 
predielion  in  the  old  Briuata  tongue,  which  the 
Mai  of  HHita  learned  man  proniplixl  hiin  to  trana- 
Ule  and  tngraTe  in  a  more  known  langaage  lor 
the  initriicuon  of  rulure  agca:  but  aa  the  Lnei 
cany  al  iho  firat  yiew  &  refcrenee  both  lo  tlie 
none  iuclf,  and  \tif  reinukably  to  Uie  pbce 
where  it  was  found,  1  canuol  aee  any  finindalion 
for  audi  n  auspicion. 

which,  after  having  i 


jr«./wiHkle  nM 


■Utd  impart  of  the  in Kription,  which, 
hmg  dwelt  upon  it  wiih  the  ctoui 
labunoiu  atteniJan,  1  muM  «)id<:u  myself  not 
yM  abl«  fully  to  compnhenil.  The  folJawiiif: 
aiplicationa,  iberefore,  are  t?  no  uieaiia  laid 
down  as  Gcrlaiii  and  induLliable  trutha,  but  as 
cunjeciuras  not  alwaya  whully  satikCulory  cTen 
W  niyacll,nn(l  which]  had  nol  dared  to  pmpuw 
to  10  cnlighlcnEd  an  a^e,  nn  ago  winch  abuundu 
with  those  great  ornamonla  of  human  nature, 
■kepiicK,  suli-moralisis,  and  infidda,  but  witli 
hcpes  thai  tliey  would  eivitc  some  person  ul' 
grOBler  abilities  to  prnctrate  further  into  the 
oraculous  obscuHiy  of  this  wonilcrful  preiliction. 
Mot  even  the  (bur  first  lines  iire  wiihnul  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  uf  the  discjiTery  of 


£#iMdr  I  palria  Jbif, 
L-lutapit  «t  Jturlu. 
Krtanaiiml  t/ipiia  fuctib 


"When  this  stone,"  says  he,  "wliirhnow  \{«t 
hid  beneath  tho  waters  ofa  deep  lake,  shall  b^ 
MTuck  upon  by  the  hiirse,  or  broken  by  the 
ploi^h,  then  ahtlt  thnii,  my  country,  be  asto- 
nished with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears;  then 
•hall  thy  towns  sound  with  lamcniitians,  as  ihy 
■bores  with  the  marines  of  the  wu»e«."  Then: 
■re  llie  words  literally  rendered,  but  bow  are 
they  verified  T  The  lukc  is  dry,  iheaione  ii  turned 
np,  but  there  is  no  oppcaraneo  of  iliis  dismal 
teene.     Is  net  nil  at  homo  «niii.faclion  and  l.r«n- 

EiiUity  I  all  abrosd  submiiaion  and  complianix  T 
it  [he  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
■tale  to  draw  a  sword  against  ua?  and  are  we 
Dot  neyenheleaa  secured  by  a  nutneroua  standing; 
army,  and  a  king  who  ia  himself  an  armyl 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
mareh  to  arcviewl  Have  ourneelaencountered 
■ny  thing  bul  winds  and  wormal  To  me  the 
pnaent  stale  of  the  nation  seema  BO  Ikr  from  any 

''lance  to  the  noise  and  agitaliuD  ofa  tem- 

!■  Bca,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
'  o  the  dead  itijlneas  of  the  waves  bo- 


dcBciiution  is  callable  of  very  diflcreni  acose*, 
with  almost  equal  probabilily. 

Rii  irrvnJi,  aays  he,  IptM  tthAri  tn  lb* 
Latin  wordr,  whirh  the  pottical  Uamlator  has 
rendered  ttarltt  npldtt,  using  a  eenetsl  mm 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  loo  licentiously,} 
"Red  serpents  shall  wandei  »'eT  her  meadows, 
snd  pillsge  an'1  polluir,'' &c.  The  pa^licuUj 
mention  of  the  colourofthis  destructive  Tjprr  may 
bo  some  guide  to  us  in  this  labyiinth,  tbronizn 
which,  [  murt  acknowledge,  1  cannot  yi  t  hna 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  Ihst  when  a  lew  daya 
afliT  my  perusal  nf  this  pai'ssge,  I  branl  of  the 
multitude  oflady-birda,  seen  in  Kent,  I  brpaii  to 
imagine  that  these  wno  the  fstal   insects    by 


'land  »' 


le  laid  w 


ifthcia  withua- 

Biil  wht'n  my  tirrt  teriors 

1  soon  recutlctted  that  llicsa 

^   both  wings  and  feet,  would 

scarcely  hsve  been  called  ser|.ent*i  and  waa 
quickly  convinced  by  thiir  leaving  the  country 
without  doinc  any  huiI,  that  tin  y  bad  no  quality 
but  the  colour,  m  conunon  with  tbe  lavageia 
here  descnbnl. 

Aa  1  am  not  able  lo  detennine  sny  thin^  on  thia 
question,  1  shall  content  myai^lf  with  collecting, 
into  one  view,  llio  oevrral  proprrt.eaof  this  pes. 
liferouB  brood,  with  which  we  arc  threatened,  ss 
hints  to  more  ssgscious  and  fortunate  readers, 
who,  when  ihry  shall  find  any  rtW  animal  that 
rsngCB  uncontrolled  over  the  rountiy,  and  do- 
vours  tho  labours  of  thctrsdersnd  the  hudwnd- 
man  ;  tlist  carrier  with  it  corruption,  ra[HnR,  pol- 
lution, and  devaitstiun  ;  thst  threatens  williont 
CDumgc,  robs  without  fear,  and  is  pampored 
without  labour,  they  msy  know  that  the  preHio- 
tion  is  completed.  Let  me  only  rcmsrk  t^silhcr, 
that  iflbc  style  of  this,  sa  ofall  other  prsdiclions, 
ii  licunitiie,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  that 
crawls  upon  the  caith,  is  a  propercmblcm  ofJow 
views,  self-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  well 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  snd  malevolence 

I  cannot  forbear  to  obsprve  in  tliis  place,  that 
sa  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  fuTe> 
wu'ned  of  inevitable  snd  insurmoun  table  mislal- 
lunea,  the  author  probohly  intended  to  hint  to  his 
countryman  thesproper  remedies  for  the  evils  he 
deacribea.  In  this  calamity,  on  whteb  he  dwelja 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  deplore  with  the 
det^iest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  cdrcamatsiict^ 
which  may  he  ofirrest  use  to  disperse  onr  ajmre- 
hcnslons,  and  awaken  us  &om  that  panic  which 
the  reader  must  neccasaiily  feel  si  the  first  tran- 
sient view  of  this  dreadful  description.    Thaaa 
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MTpenU,  Buy*  (ha  ori^nal,  >re  hadd  fuokacm, 
ofnofigUvKf  raci .-  the;  wilL  thrcitea,  indEed, 
and  hus,  *nd  tcrrif;  thg  weak,  and  timoroui,  and 
thounhtleu,  but  hare  no  ntil  courajre  oi  alrenf^ 
So  lliat  (lie  iniKhiefdnac  by  ihcm,  theii  nv>jre"T 
ilevaitationt,  and  robboriei,  mud  be  only  the 
ronntjucnccii  of  cowaidke  in  the  suflerera,  who 
are  haniued  and  npprpraod  only  becaufp  they 
aaffisr  it  wilbout  rreislunce.  Wc  are  Iheieforo  to 
remenibcr  whenerer  Uip  pest  here  thrvalened 
tihall  invailo  lu,  that  aubiiiiuion  and  tamonexs 
vill  be  certain  rain,  and  that  nothinji  but  sjririt, 
vijfilance,  activity,  and  oppoaitlon,  can  preaerve 
u>  fran  the  tno^  hateful  and  reproacbrul  miiiery, 
that  of  bein^  ptuitdered,  itarrod,  and  devoured 
by  vermin  and  liy  reptiUe, 


Hmt 


RTIIwiin 


\'.uin,. 
Here  the  unthr 
olatf  of  the  worli , 
huiipcn  about  thu  time  of  the  di 


general  surveyor  the 

ry  of  thi« 
'-.likely 


to  touch  upon  thu  affu 

y  fatthcr  llian  the  ailvaiilasc 


that  hi 
other  c 

ofhi-o  ____ _.., 

cimji-rturu,  that  he  hnd  a  [ult  and  ^i^tinvt 

of  all  the  ni^otintmna,  tmatioi',  ronfuderaciea, 
ofull  the'  tri(ih'  and  quadruple  allinnees,  and  all 
the  leai^^p«  oir''n9ive  ami  defenaivo,  in  which  wc 
were  to  he  cn-jn^fd,  cither  ae  priniipalu,  accea- 
■ariei>,  or  puamntcm,  wlictlicr  hy  ^licy,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  our  eoncom  for  prt^cninji  the  balaact 
o/'p3W(c,  orour  tendumeas  for  the  libcrlica  of 
Kurope.  lie  know  that  our  negoliatora  would 
iiiti'reat  us  in  the  aflaiis  of  rtie  whole  earth,  and 
fiat  mutal-!  could  cilhi'r  rise  or  decline  in  power, 
eit'ii-r  citcnd  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  af- 
fui'tina  politics  and  infIuoni:ina  our  council*. 

Thia  passajte  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
application  to  the  present  time,  in  wliickM  many 
ri'V.ilutiiins  have  hip|iened,  ao  many  nations 
liuvu  vhanjfi'd  th'-ir  inaatorn,  and  oo  many  dia- 
pulcs  and  corninntions  ore  einbrculing  ulmoat  in 
every  part  of  thu  worlil. 

That  ahnont  every  state  in  Europe  and  Alia, 
lliat  is,  almiH't  every  country  then  knowi    ' 


n-h>-uded  it 


.sily  c; 


i  but  whether  it  eitcnd^  to  re^onit 
time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alteration 
nfeovernnientin  Carohna  and  Gcotpa,  let  more 
able  or  moni  during  cipflsitors  dctenuiae. 

Cynrt'L" '""'""'"""""' 
The  iMu  Iling'il  Ih'  aBilgbted  monn  •hiU  drwd. 
The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the  aofier 
of  the  hear,  iaa  utrango  eipiBiinion,  hut  may  per- 
haps relate  to  the  apprehensions  miied  m  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  which  a  ercscenlor  new  moon 
tp  the  imperio]  standard,  by  the  increasing  power 
cfthe  Empress  of  Rusnia,  whose  doraimona  lie 
under  the  nortliem  constellation  called  the  Btf. 

Flartbiini  ailttpraOt. 


apt  repr^Mntation  of  tb«t  conQtiT ;  and  thsf 
flourishing  over  wide-extended  vsllflys,  seema  to 
regard  the  new  increaao  of  the  F'rench  power, 
w^lh,  and  dominiona,  by  the  adroncement  of 
tli^  trade  and  the  acceasioii  of  Lorain.  Thiak 
at  firat  viow  an  obviou%  but  perhapa  fiirthat 
very  reason  not  the  true,  inacription.  How  can 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  paaaage, 

Ktefrrmtre  audfM 

Xri,  Kit  elolarf  b'dicMI, 

Hot  shsti  the  Hid,  won!  ofDld  u  rekn 
DeipMlc  o'trlt,ilfr.iuci  pliio, 
Hencefortli  ih-  Inilclabli  DIdoid  Invade, 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pteaeure  to  lay  tlM 
pastures  waste,  is  rcprespnled  as  not  darinc  (O 
touch  the  lilies,  or  munnuT  at  Ihdr  groi^T 
The  lion  i(  iatrueiaoneof  theaupportersortb* 
arms  of  England,  and  may  therefore  figure  our 
countrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  limea  made 
Fiance  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  that  thelioa 
dares  not  murmur  ormce,  ((or/reian-e  may  im- 
port both,)  when  it  is  nident,  that  for  many  yean 
this  whole  hincidom  has  murmured  T  however,  it 
may  be  at  present  calm  and  serure,  by  ita  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  our  politicians  and  the 
address  of  our  negotiators. 


Hilt 

Here  ereniher  thin^  mentioned  of  the  liM 
enuully  uninlelliL'ilile,  if  we  enpimsc  them  to  b» 
«|iokcn  of  our  notion,  as  that  he  lien  stug^sh,  and 
depraved  with  unlawful  lupt",  while  his  ofTsprins 

:_ ,.  J  __i ..  .    .^  hplbre  his  eyes.     But  m 

■    ■     -       i^ed 


mplc 
what  place  can  the  Englisl 
or  tortured?   Whcr 


treated  with 


injna 


ipt?  Whatnationistherefrom  pal< 
does  not  revercnre  the  nod  of^thi 


Rrilish  King?  Is  not  our  commerce  unreatiain- 
cdl  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  ourownT 
Do  not  our  ships  anil  unmolmted,  and  our  mei^ 
chants  Iroflie  in  perfect  spmrity  ?  Is  not  the  veiy 
name  of  England  treated  by  foreigners  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before)  Or  if  some  alifU 
injuries  have  been  ofRTpd,  ifsome  of  oor  jiMj 
traderahave  Iwen  stopped,  our  possessions  threat* 
ened,  our  efliils  ronliseatrd,  our  flag  insullcd, 
or  our  ear*  cropped,  have  we  lain  sluggish  aad 
unactive  ?  Have  not  our  Seeta  been  seen  in  ttU 
umphatSpithead?  Did  notHosterviait  theB 

timentoB,  and  ia  not  Haddock  m ' — ' 

Port  Mahon ) 


Quoff  difOK  dfnitfut  df'nemi 


nd,  tS  oi'.i 
or  il^ll  lh< 
t  is  farthe 


■  :hlin 


isserted  in  the  concluding  linc^ 
TH  shall  sack  the  lion's  blood.  TUi 
e  obseure  than  any  of  the  rmt ;  aod 
difiiculliea  I  hare  met  with  ever  ainM 
of  the  lion  are  to  many  and 


I  had,  ii 


.  oDcedesiatedframmydengnofpnUiahiiw 
any  Ihinyoponthia  subject;  but  waa  preraiUd 
upon  by  the  uapartunity  oTaaiBa  Ehtnida,  to  wbom 


■■h.^-.y 
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1  can  deny  nothing,  to  retiime  my  design ;  and  I 
must  own,  that  nothing  animated  me  so  much  ao 
the  hope  they  flattered  me  with,  that  my  eeeay 
might.be  inserted  in  the  Gaxetteer,  and  ao  b^ 
eome  of  service  to  my  coontry. 

That  a  weaker  ammal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  a  stronger  without  resistance,  is  wholly  im- 
probable wad  inconsistent  with  the  regard  for 
self-preservation,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  must  therdbre  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  an  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceea  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  mi^t  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .    But  how  then  does  the  horse 

suck  the  lion's  blood  ?  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic-; ^But  my  zeal  for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  sufier  me  to  pursue 
a  train  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shocking 
conclusions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinuation  which  no  party  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  eoually  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  raise. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  loose  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess tliat  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throu^out  the 
whole  without  involvinjg^  myself  in  difficulties, 
from  which  the  ablest  mterpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Belnf  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deyberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose,  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity,  I  have  long  known 
and  xrequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  little  less  than  apparently  false,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pub- 
lishing in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engraven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  gCK>d,  and  there- 
fore very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fcllow-studcnts,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first.  That  the  Daily  Disser- 
tatUms  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  to 
be  themselves  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  vulgar 
readers,  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  easy 
■tyle  of  an  author  generalfy  understood. 

To  this  aigumcnt,  formidahle  as  it  was,  I  an- 1 


swered,  afler  a  short  pause,  that,  with  wM  proper 
deference  to  the  ereat  sagacity  and  advanead  see 
of  the  objector,  i  could  not  but  conceive  that  fie 
position  confuted  itself^  and  that  a  reader  of  the 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  eonfeMion  tueto^ 
tomed  to  encounter  difiicultiea,  and  eearch  wr 
meaning  where  it  was  not  eanly  to  be  lbiiiid|^  must 
be  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  nr  tke 
perusal  of  these  ambiguous  expreseiene.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this  atone,  bein^ 
a  task  which  nothing  could  snrmount  bat  tke 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefatigable 
patience,  seemed  in  realinr  reserred  tor  tboee 
who  have  given  prooft  of'^boCh  in  the  higbeac 
degree,  by  readmg  and  mideratanding  the  GaM^ 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  iht  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obetinaey  not  veiT  nneom- 
mon,  adhered  to  hia  own  opinion^  though  he 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  argu- 
ment, out  found  the  rest  of  my  fnends  ao  little 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  queetion. 
that  he  was  forcra  to  restrsin  his  mirth,  ana 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  oontemptuoa 
silence. 

Another  of  my  firienda,  whom  I  had  assembled 
on  this  occasion,  having  owned  the  solidity  of  my 
answer  to  the  first  ejection,  offered  a  seeona, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  ao  easily  de- 
feated. 

"I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  eerays 
in  the  Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  impor- 
tant subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  ambition 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  procnre^ 
have  never,  though  circulated  through  the  kingi- 
dom  with  the  utmost  application.  Bid  any  re- 
markable influence  upon  the  people.  I  (now 
manypersons  of  no  common  capaaty,  that  hold 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  timea  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  them  regularly, 
and,  without  looking  upon  thenL  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  oenefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  msertea  thm, 
sink  once  more  into  dsjrkness  ijid  oblivion,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  age,  and  assisting  our 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mei^ 
surcs." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  m^ 
reasonable  than  my  hope,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  drawn  up  by  that  frater- 
nity, since  their  own  employments  do  not  allow 
them  any  leisure  for  such  attempts.  Every  one 
knows  that  panegyric  is  in  its  own  nature  no  easy 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  more  diflicurt 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  praiae 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inscription 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  ages 
before  the  parties,  which  now  aivide  the  nation, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  conveyed 
to  the  world  by  means  of  a  paper  dedicated  to 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  inserted  some  of  his  own  argimienta, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  though 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  though  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  apaper  of  whichawchniimbcri 
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mn  daily  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
would  doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
rous design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  that  as 
all  the  students,  either  of  poUtics  or  antiquities, 
would  receiye  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainmenL 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen' to  gratify  at  once 
the  mclination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  very  imper- 
fectly discharged  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easv  to  sa^. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  gran  lea,  that  ii 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
from  the  joint  inquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
nation. 

I  am  verv  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
posal for  tne  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 
will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlightr 
ened  age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gemus  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Socibtt  of 
Commentators. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 

auire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
lis  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  tliat  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
mtscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  propoajKl  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
will  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  recommend  must  have  been  oualified  by  their 
education  and  profession  for  the  provinces  as* 
signed  them,  the  objection  will  grow  lesaweighty 
tluin  it  appears.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
mittees that  dre~w  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
passed  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  tbe 
testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  7  A  man 
accustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
easily  shake  off  his  mibit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
•chMne  tarminate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo» 


nnment ;  they  will  extend  much  farther:  iw ib/$ 
commentators  having  sharpened  and  improred 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difiicult  course  ef 
study,  will,  when  they  return  into  public  life,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pcunphlets,  songs,  and  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  and  in- 
structions tor  special  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  tor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
lictor General,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers fbr  the  stage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  tnem,  of 
setting  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  tbdr 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light.  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  pcu't  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  out  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  suflicient  opportunities,  b^  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  ana  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  the^  enioy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  mcety  and  most  polished^ 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessaiy,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  firom 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Pani:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  me  na- 
tion bo  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insurrectioo 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  l^  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  in  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading* 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  wim 
the  notions  of  the  uselessness  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintanoas 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utteriy  ineoo* 
sistent  with  the  desirable  character  ^  a  pretty 
gentleman :  though  writing  frequently  stains  tfa« 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten* 
dency  to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  modem  warrior;  yet 
on  thb  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heajtUy 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  writt 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  im 
so  disreputable  amons  these  gentleinen,  that 
those  woo  have  by  iU  fortune  tbrmeriy  been 
taught  it,  have  pvtly  forgot  it  by  disuse^  and 
partly  oonoealea  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insidts  to  which  their  educatkm 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  thereforSL 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  examinea 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  tlwt  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  praaent  so  oualified,  th* 
defideney  may  be  rapplied  out  or  those  who 
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luiTinji^  once  learned  to  retd,  may  perhaps,  with 
the  aasiatance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refredi 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign 
to  every  conmientator  a  reader  and  secretary  ; 
bat  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  not  only  tnc 
public  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  <^  ex- 
pense, but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apartp 
ments  fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
day  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

If  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 

f>  etenmons  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
i  lbs,  los^  of  eyes,  or  df^caytnl  constitutions, 
H  'lo  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
tliat  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study  :  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  he  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ruption be  Buffered  to  dis<iipote  their  attention  or 
dii«tract  their  meditations :  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
prohibited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught- table,  snuflfU>ox,  or  looking-glass, 
hs  s'lall  for  tSc  first  offince  he  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  e5<timate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  l>e  less  than 
SOCKM.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  bo  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  diflicult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  coimtry)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,000/.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  ser\ice. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  of^tho  predic- 
tion, without  burtlioning  the  public  with  more 
than  650,000/.  wliich  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
ainking  fund  ;  or  rf  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primanly  intendeo,  may 
be  e^ly  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calcolatcwl  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  ail  sects,  factions,  and 


distinctions  of  men  among  wM^tolaj uidA  for  m 
time  their  party  feuds  ami  patty  uiimoaitias ; 
and  by  a  warm  concuiicnoa  on  tbn  urgaot  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  aacrifice  eveiy  pttvate 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  tbeir  ommtry. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
AFFAIRS  IN  1756. 

FROM  THE  UTBRAET  MAOAZIMBy  KO.  IV. 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  efcij  Eikg^ 
lidman  expects  to  bo  informed  of  the  niiional 
a&irs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  tlmt 
expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  may  be 
ui^ied  by  rnmiatera,  or  thoee  whom  vanity  or 
interest  n>ake  the  followera  of  ministen^  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  govern 
nors,  and  the  presumption  of  prying  with  pro- 
fane eyes  into  tiie  reccaaes  of  policy,  it  is  evioent 
that  this  reverence  can  be  cUumed  only  by  coun- 
sels yet  unexecuted,  and  prajeeta  auspended  in 
deliberation.  But  when  a  deaign  has  ended  in 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  and 
every  ear  is  witneas  to  gcneml  discontent,  or 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
disentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate  obscurity, 
to  show  by  what  causes  ever^  event  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  wliat  effects  it  is  Ukely  to  tenni- 
nste ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  isderi  wd, 
and  whence  it  may  oe  expected ;  and  honestly 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  c«n  gather 
of  the  post,  and  conjecture  can  estimate  ni  the 
future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides, 
that  hostilitit!S  began  in  America,  and  that  the 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  settlements,  about  grounda  and 
rivers  to  which,  1  am  afraid,  neither  can  ahow 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  natural  lotas  and  original 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  dther  psrtj. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
have  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  oiu^^ 
and  to  the  other :  but  these  jEfrants  can  add  litt!^^ 
to  the  validity  of  our  titlea,  tdl  it  be  experienced 
how  they  were  obtained ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud;  by 
threats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nationa  had 
shown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
no  performance  was  over  intended,  what  are 
tliey  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  in* 
stances  of  cruelty  and  treachery  7 

And  indeed  what  but  false  nope  or  resistless 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in* 
vite  a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affinity  of  manners, 
or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be  said  to  reeouh- 
mend,  to  permit  them  to  build  towns  from  wk^ 
the  natives  are  excluded,  to  raise  fortress^  by 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  themselves 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  afterwards 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mas- 
ters of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictators  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate  ? 

When  we  see  men  'acting  thus  against  the 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  msttncts  of  natore, 
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we  cannot  heiiitate  to  determine,  that  by  Bomo 
means  or  other  they  were  debarred  from  choice ; 
that  they  were  lured  or  frisrlitened  into  coinpli- 
anco:  tiiat  they  nthcr  granted  onlv  what  they 
found  imposfliblp  to  keep,  or  expected  advantafves 
upon  the  fiiith  of  their  new  inmates,  which  there 
waft  no  parpoAC  to  confer  upon  them.  It  can- 
not he  said,  that  the  Indians  orioinaliy  invited 
us  TO  their  coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un-> 
ezpecte<l  to  nations  who  had  no  ima/^ination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  no  diflbrent  from  themselves.  Wo  astonish- 
ed them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and 
with  our  fTcneral  supenority.  They  yielded  to 
us  art  to  bein^FS  of  another  and  hit^her  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  re^rions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
humilitv,  to  propitiate,  that  they  who  could  bo 
easily  (festroy,  might  be  induced  to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witness 
but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
nnai  maVirrnity  in  su*ipccting,  that  those  who 
have  robbed  have  also  bed. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
more  peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extre- 
mity of  wronfT  has  not  always  been  practised ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  world  on 
the  fairest  terms,  have  no  othf*r  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  ruins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seizes  by  force  ;  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
anns,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French 
and  u^  in  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  sjxiils  of  a  passennrer ;  bat  as  rob- 
bers have  tornis  of  confedcracv.  which  they  are 
obliL'cd  to  observe  as  members  ot  the  gan^,  so  the 
En;rli«>h  and  FrtMich  may  have  relative  rights, 
and  do  iiijustici*  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injurinf!  tiic  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
prp3«.!nt  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  tlicm,  and  are 
now  disputing  al>out  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavouring  ttie  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
both  should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
about  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 
open  usurpation,  insidious  artiflces,  and  breach 
of  faith.  The  Engli.-h  rail  at  tlie  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  En- 
glish :  they  quote  treaties  on  each  side,  charge 
each  other  witli  asniring  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possession  near  .«uch  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
no  wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
tween individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  daikcned  by 
distance^  by  interest,  and  by  multitudes.  Infor- 
mation IS  not  easily  procured  from  far;  those 
whom  the  tnith  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  vo- 
luntarily forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
many  agents,  it  ia  easy  for  eveiy  aingle  action  to 
be  concealod. 

AU  those  ctufles  concnr  to  theobacority  of  the 
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question,  "By  whom  were  hostilities  in  America 
commenced  ?"  Perhaps  there  never  ran  be  re- 
membered a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  imnieino- 
riul  nvalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to  * 
be  long  at  rest.  Some  opposition  was  always 
going  forward,  some  mi.xchief  was  every  day 
done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks^ and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified m  stipulations ;  the  appellations  of  tliose 
wide-extended  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  and  areuiiderstoodon  either  side 
as  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  ?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantie  ocean  by  a  line,  as  cloariy  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  bo  considered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  left  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  fonning  stipulations,  the  commissaries  tie 
often  ignorant,  and  often  negligent;  they  are 
somethnes  weary  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in- 
terest in  leaving  the  question  undecided :  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  after  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  han  been  disputed  arc  still  equally 
open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  occupy ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settled countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargement  ot  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  ne>-er  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occoi- 
pieil  it 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American 
contest  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  first  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted,  that  after  tiie 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  they  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  m  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  ana  woo  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contiavene  their  designs  or 
to  check  toeir  progress. 

The  power  of  ooing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  would 
avow  thdr  purpose  of  aggraodixing  themsdyei 
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with  at  least  as  little  reeerve  as  in  Europe.  We 
Bwy  therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  un- 
quiet neii^bours,  and  had  do  gmat  regard  to 
nght,  which  they  believed  us  no  longer  able  to 
enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they 
had  acted  a^nst  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  litenU  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
intended  to  l>e  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  plantations  backwards  to  any  length 
that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  sfH:uro  doiiiinion.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he 
that  poifscsses  a  fortress,  has  tlu;  right  of  prohi- 
bitini!  another  fortress  to  l>ebuilt  within  the  com- 
mand of  it^  cannon.  When,  tlicrofore,  we  plants 
ed  tlic  roast  of  North  America,  wc  supposed  the 

Sossession  of  the  inland  region  granted  to  an  in- 
efinittt  extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  seems  by  the  peniiission 
of  every  other  nation,  to  have  made  the  same 
supposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  Uic 
justice  of  our  cau^* ;  liere  wc  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injured,  and  this  injury  may, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly 
resented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made 
■ome  encroachments  upon  them,  must  1)0  left 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  cither  part,  as  there  is  always  pas«ing 
between  Uumii  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tual complaints  of  tlic  supplantations  ana  inva- 
sions of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonic^  and  transmitted  to  our  minis- 
ters at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  Uic  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress wan  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  Wc  were 
still  amused  with  Ruch  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  interpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  Hcemed  to  resolve 
that  before  our  comi>Iuint!«  wore  finally  dismiss- 
ed, all  remedy  should  be  hopeless. 

We  likewise  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  by  sending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  of*^  ground,  of  which  we  luid  long  the  nomi- 
nal poAflosflion  l>efore  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it.  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country  ;  and  settlers  were 
allured  thither  by  many  fallacious  descriptions  of 
fertile  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  effects  these 
pictures  of^  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
Tcry  few  sought  provision  in  those  froten  regions, 
whom  guilt  T>r  poverty  did  not  drive  from  their 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
new  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
thpre  was  nothins;  vet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 
of  tlie  French  was  hot  much  exerted  on  that  ride ; 


some  disturbance  waa  howtm  gjvaa,  mad 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perbapiL  bcuig  peopled 
chiefly  with  soldierif  woo  woud  rather  Uva  by 
plunder  than  by  agncultuR,  and  who  oonridcr 
war  as  their  best  tnde,  New  Sootland  would. bo 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  aettleiiieota 
of  far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  loo  well 
infomuxi  of  their  own  intereat,  to  proToke  hoe- 
tility  for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  eoonlry 
for  invasion,  where  UHsy  most  baiard  nmcfa  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  preeaed  on  loatb- 
ward  behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  seUle- 
ments,  and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  oistsuDces 
that  they  might  convfmientiy  retieveone  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  eudden  incuraions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  omild 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  baa  becai  lonfl 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  m  America  and 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 
pressed, had  force  been  used  instead  of  expostu- 
lation. When  the  English  attempted  a  eettle- 
ment  upon  the  island  of  St.  Lucia^  the  French, 
whether  justly  or  not^  considefuig  it  as  nentnu 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation^ 
imniodiatoly  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations^  and  droYe  or  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  in  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  friend- 
ship were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  and 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  trcatiea^ 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonstrance 
made  on  our  part 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act; 
but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any 
expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  very 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  sufler- 
cd  them  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  bad  an  equal  right  to 
attack.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  when 
we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  su fibred  the  appearance  of 

{)cace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  anned  in  de- 
encc  of  her  ally. 

The  events  oi  the  war  are  well  known :  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Detdngen, 
where  we  left,  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon- 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  disgrace 
whicn  we  suffered  in  the  IVlcditerranoan.  we  had 
some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessory  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prcscriucd  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  con- 
querors of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  army,  and  under 
the  command  of  Peppcrcl  took  Oape  Breton, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet.  This  is  the  most 
important  fortress  in  America.  We  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  acquisition,  that  we 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it ;  and,  among  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  against 
Cliaries  Stuart,  it  was  very  clamorously  ur|ced 
that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he  would  give 
Cspe  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  exalting 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  They 
took  in  their  turn  fort  St  George,  and  had  onr 
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Bast  India  Company  wholly  in  their  power, 
whom  they  restored  at  the  peace  to  their  former 
poeaesaionB,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
oar  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
e<^ual  power  and  f^reater  spirit,  having  lost  no* 
thmg  by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage. Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
trade,  though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  exten- 
sive ;  their  country  is  barren ;  their  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  against  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thought  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearanQe  easily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  as  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fort  was  risinsr  upon  fort,  and  one  inva«ion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
countries  loss  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  leas  numerous, 
they  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
pursue  it  by  the  same  means.  They  are  subject 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  sufibr  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
they  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  "fhcy  will  subsist, 
whde  they  stay,  upon  our  plantations ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  they  can  stay  no  lon^r. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  mto 
their  dominions,  our  difflculties  will  increase 
every  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
hut  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
Arough  so  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
are  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
Temment  and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
more  formidable  as  they  are'  less  happy.  Bat 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  yory  few  exceptioM,  among  all  the  luUioiia 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  consider 
with  other  thoushts ;  this  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  it. 
The  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  oil 
their  side,  are  always  suppUed  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  very  well  (qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvulcts,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  ouick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  innabitanti 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer.* 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE       • 
POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIlTi 

WRITTEN  llf  TBK  rXAA  17fi6. 
FROM  THB  LITBRART  MAOAZINB,  NO.  I. 

The  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  m  the  reign 
of  (Xueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  oaiw 
selves  to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  oar 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  inconmiode  and  ob- 
struct tlicir  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impaiii* 
ing  ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  gr^it  scene  of  European 
ambition ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  irold  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
domimons,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  them  into  our  handt, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  accordhig  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  power- 
ful as  its  temtories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  prodoced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  clement^ 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  aroee^ 
<*aUod  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  noC 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  cquik 
tries  between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  ni  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  df  the  smpe  of  the  two 
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nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
hati  roifiod  st  a  vast  expense  fur  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  tlie  S|ia- 
niards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressod 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  frmter  e\il8 
t^n  they  fc!t,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insoienco  of  their  roasters  :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  after  a  stnigglfj,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth, 
erected  an  independent  and  powoiful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  fannpd  tlicir  KV^tom  of  frovommcnt,  and 
Romo  rnniAsion  of  the  war  ^avc  them  leisure  to 
fonn  s<'h«'iiics  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceivi'd  that,  as  their  tcrritoi ies  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  ronid  preserve 
theiii.«olvo!«  only  hy  that  power  which  is  tJie  con- 
sequence of  wealth ;  and  tliat,  by  a  people  who<te 
country  producetl  only  the  nocessarii^  of  life, 
wraith  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  tlio  traiisfmrtation  of  tlie  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  tliis  necessity,  tlius  jti«tly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  witli  industr)'  and  bucccm, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud- wall  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  states,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded 
by  the  nercest  nation.  By  the  establishment  of 
tlus  fttate  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  wliich  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  cluuige  of  the  face  c^  Europe^ 
France  bcffan  first  to  rise  into  power;  and,  from 
defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encn>achmentB  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure  to  accu- 
mulate treasure,  and  raise  (brces  wluch  he  pur- 
posed to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
tor  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  greait 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feel 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  power;  and  the  great 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  h^  so 
long  experienced,  even  tlmugh  they  were  noi 
brouffht  to  actual  experiment,  disposed  them  to 
oonsider  themselves  as  masters  of  the  destiny  of 
their  neighbours ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  that 
•hall  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and  conduct, 
will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  be^n  to  take  an 
air  of  superiority  to  which  they  had  never  pre- 
tended before  ;  and  that  they  had  been  always 
employed  more  or  less  openly  upon  sehemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  freoucnt  interruptions 
from  domestic  troubles^  ana  with  those  inters 
missions  which  human  counsels  must  always 
•ufferf  as  men  intrusted  with  great  Atfiua  ace 


dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  aga,  are 
barrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  eztcr- 
ual  reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insult0 
and  invasions  from  England.  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  otliers ;  and 
wc  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  was 
to  bt^  an  enemy,  and  who  haa  disturbed  us,  from 
tliat  time  to  this,  with  open  hostility  or  aecret 
utachinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  neigh- 
bours, when  Eiizabetli  left  the  crown  to  James 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  bet^n  frequenlly 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  time 
tlio  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happonol.  Had 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king- 
doms, when  France  was  cstahluhed  in  the  fiul 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots,  in 
continuance  of  tlie  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  tha 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an  invasion,  in 
wliich*  they  would  have  tbousht  themselves  sue* 
c«ssful,  wnatever  numbers  tncy  might  have  left 
l>ehind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurt- 
ful. The  pay  of  France  and  tlie  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  tlieir  lives,  and  we  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  lino  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

Tliis  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James ;  but  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  ua 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  hanpened  to 
benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tneorctical 
knowledffe,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom :  he  was 
very  welTable  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  bim> 
self,  his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  sacri- 
ficed it,  upon  all  oocaaiona,  to  his  present  plea- 
sure or  his  present  ease ;  so  c<Miacious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  suflcr 
a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  for  himself.  With  this  eharacter  Jamca 
quietly  saw  tlie  Dutch  invade  our  commerce ; 
tne  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger: 
and  the  Protestant  mtercst,  of  which  he  boasted 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  ho  writ,  and  bunted^  and  despatched  am- 
bassadors, who,  whcm  their  master*s  weakness 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts 
with  very  little  cen^mony.  James,  however,  took 
care  to  DO  flattered  at  home,  anid  was  neither 
angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  ho 
made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  Enffland  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saWyJier 
neighbours  srow  stronger,  without  receiving 
propoiiionable  additions  to  her  omni  power. 
Not  that  the  mischief  was  so  ereat  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally conceived  or  representee ;  for,  I  believe, 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  oft 
the  nation  was,  in  tins  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired :  but  com- 
merce seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  great 
industry  and  vigour,  and  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  that  we  should  have  defended  ourselyeft 
from  the  endDachments  of  our  neighbours. 
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.  The  inclinatioii  to  plant  coloniM  in  America 
•till  continued,  and  ttiis  beinff  the  ool^  project 
ill  which  inon  of  adventure  ana  enterprise  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multi- 
tudes, who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
change,  in  the  western  regions,  wliere  they  setr 
tied  m  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  tliat  had  any  power  or  will  to 
obiPtruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
Uie  unhappy  Charles  iniierited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  fatlier,  without  bein^ 
able  lo  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  lus 
rci/»n,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
a  now  war  upon  the  Protestants:  Charles  sent 
a  fleet  tu  invade  Rbee  and  relieve  Rochclle,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protostauta 
wore  subuiicd.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  riirht  of  fi^ihing  in  the  British 
seas,  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contesL  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  fleet,  an<l  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense ;  he  was  advised  to  levy  ship-mo- 
ney, wliich  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
which  the  events  and  conclusion  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
broiled amontf  themselves,  the  power  of  France 
and  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  tlus  diAirultif^s  of  their  in- 
fant commonwealth ;  and,  as  they  still  retained 
their  vigour  and  industry,  from  rich  grew  con- 
tinually richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
ful. They  extendad  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
yet  admitted  luxury :  so  that  they  had  the  means 
and  the  wiH  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
incitement  to  spend  it.  Tho  French,  who 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
prudent  regulation  of  their  re\'enues,  and  .a 
pro{)er  use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the 
successive  care  of  skilful  ministers,  became 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
rtrcngth. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  6rBt 
began  to  turn  their  thouirhts  to  txaflic  and  navi- 
gation, and  to  desire^  Uke  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
rican territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  western  world  were  already  either 
occupied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
France  but  the  leavings  of  other  navigators,  for 
she  was  not  yet  hanghty  enough  to  seize  what 
the  neighbouring  powers  had  already  appropri- 
ated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncon^ 
fortable  uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
but  furs  and  flnh  wore  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
new  inhabitants  could  only  pass  a  laborious  and 
necessitous  life,  in  pcrpetiial  regret  of  the  deli- 
donsness  and  plenty  of  their  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  ourcoun- 
tiymen  have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the 
comprehension  and  forRsight  of  French  politi- 
cians, I  am  not  able  to  persuade  mjrself,  that 
when  this  colony  was  first  planted,  it  was  thou|{ht 
of  much  value,  even  by  those  that  encouraged  it ; 
there  was  probably  nothing  mon  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  whidi  the  waste  of  an 
exuberant  nation  might  be  t]ux>wn,  a  plaoB 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themselves  to  see,  and  what  more  wae 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  inclination  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  efiectcd  by  more  spleadid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  whatever  principle;  and  as 
they  have  from  tliat  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overlodt- 
ed,  they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num* 
hers. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  luiving  destroyed 
ffreat  numbers :  but  Uicy  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intcrmarriaffc  and  cobaliitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  suIh 
jects  ot  Uie  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  po6se»* 
sion  of  the  newly-discovered  world,  instead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had 
either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fooU 
ishncss  and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  i»> 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  parlisF 
ineiit,  the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
En<rland  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op- 
posite, and  a  new  government  dcdared  war 
affsinst  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  sndi 
evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisuro  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanbh  acqoisitionB  in 
America,  and  therefora  Uromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  his  own  reputation,  and  enridi 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniaids  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  alwaye 
find,  and  sent  Penn  ana  Venables  mto  the  west- 
em  seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hiqianiola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  something,  tiim 
afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  fomd 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  ialam(  which 
waa  afterwards  consigned  to  na^  beinf  pmbehlf 
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flf  liule  Taiiie  to  the  Sponrda,  and  continoet  to  j 
tUi  day  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful  | 
widiedneaB,  a  den  of  tjnanta,  and  a  dangeon  of ' 


Cromwelly  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
rtody  ibfeiffn  po|itia,  was  very  fatallr  mistakeB 
refard  I 


to  Spain  and  France.  Spain  had 
basn  the  last  power  in  Europe  which  had  openly 
pretended  U>  ^ve  law  to  other  nations,  and  the  ! 
■enory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real ' 
cause  was  at  an  ead^  Wc  had  more  lateljr  been 
lirightod  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  though 
vary  few  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  tint 
had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  /^raada,  yet  the 
same  of  the  Spaniards  mas  still  tenible,  and  a 
war  affainst  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  desire 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
pnjudiee  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the-  power  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  of  Spain  had  been 
growing  less;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
PSPiembered,  which  yet  required  no  great  depth 
af  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarchs,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
oar  interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us ;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
ar  strong  in  hemelf,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
har  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
ISnr  from  us,  sjid  had  it  less  in  her  power  to 
hurt  na. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
tha  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
tha  French  to  drive  tM  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
•opported  the  Spaniards  aijainst  France,  as  for* 
many  the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  rctaid  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevaileid. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  our  commotions  thsn  the  mother 
country,  naturally  incrcsscd  ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  sake  dT 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  wss  allowed 
to  thiiik  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
aettlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowly  for- 
ward, too  faiconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealousy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  sny  encroamments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  thst  fol- 
lowsd  produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  tune  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisfied.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Saeond.  The  Cluakers  willingly  sought  refuge 
ia  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  its  inhabitanU  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  given  so 
nmdi  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
no  opportunity  of  scting  at  home. 

The  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  reseni- 
Mnt  of  their  neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or 
laised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
■Mde  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage ; 
tethey  wOTaoUigadatlaat  to  confaM  Urn  the 


sovereign  of  tha  narrow 
daoed  almost  to  cztremicies  by  an  i 
France ;  but  aoon  recovered  nom 
nation,  and,  by  the  fluctuatioB  of 
their  cities  and  pnmncea  wtt  the 
as  they  had  lost  them. 

Durmg  the  time  of  Chailei  the  Sccmd  the 
power  m  France  was  every  day  mcnaHi^:  i 
Charles,  who  never  disturbed  himaelf  wu 
mote  consequences^  saw  the  pity  esaol\er 
and  the  extension  of  her  damuona^  with  veij 
little  uneasiness.     He  was  indeed 

driven  by  the  prevaiEngtaclioDBto 

against  her:  but  aa  ht  had,  probably, 
partiality  in  her  fiiyonr,  ha  nevcf  poraeyarad  lonr 
m  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  wMi  nedi 
vigour:  so  that  by  his  feeble  iraialainii,  he  lalhcr 
raised  her  confidence  than  htnderad 


About  this  time  the  FVeoch  Irai  began  to  per- 
antage  of  comrosiceL  and  the  im* 


cetve  the  advi 

portanceofa  navuloRe,  and 

mcnt  was  given  to  manufiutuca,  and  ao  eagerly 

was  every  project  receiyed  by  which  Inde  eauM 

be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  J^Kn,  the  sea  wan 

filled  with  their  ahipa,  and  all  the  porta  of  the 

world  crowded  with  their  merehanta.    Then  ia^ 

periiaps,  no  instanre  in  hnman  elairjref 

change  produced  meo  anortatanein 

and  manneiaof  a  people^  of  aa  many  new 

of  wealth  opened,  and  aoch  numhen  of  aitiilc«n 

and  merchants  naade  to  start  out  of  the  ground, 

as  was  seen  in  the  nuiMlqr  ofColhert. 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  FVanee  became 
formidable  to  England.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  amnea  numerous ;  but  her 
operations  were  neeaBearily  wmfinad  to  the  con- 
tment  She  had  neither  npa  lor  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  troopa,  nor  money  fiv  their  support  in 
disunt  expeditions.  Colbot  aaw  both  these 
wants,  and  saw  that  commerce  only  would  au|N 
plythenL  The  fertflity  of  their  eomtryfuniahcB 
the  French  with  commodities;  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  keeps  the  prioe  ei  labour  low. 
By  the  obVious  prectioe  of  aellingmnchand  buy- 
ing Itttle,  it  was  apparent  that  Uuj  wonld  aoon  > 
draw  the  wealth  m  other  counbrwa  into  theu/ 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  meidiandiae  ift 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  aaik^ 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  thia  was  peifoireed. 
The  king  of  Fiance  was  aoon  enabled  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  con(|ucr,  and  to  terrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  could  noC 
have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  waa 
suddenly  diffiised  all  avtr  the  globe ;  her  anau 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  receiyed  in  n- 
mote  regions,  and  those  were  almost  ready  to 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few  yean 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thun- 
dered on  the  coasts  of  Afiica,  and  receiyed  am- 
bassadors from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  en- 
deavouring with  honeftty  the  advantage  of  the 
public  &t  that  we  may  not  rashly  condemn 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  ini^grity 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  apparent 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  muat  be  consalered, 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  actings  wbieh  our 
government  does  not  allow.  HecouU  enferoe 
all  his  ordera  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  mo- 
naich ;  ho  cooid  compel  individuals  to  aaorifiea 
their  private  pnflt  to  die  genenl  food  I  he  eoM 
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oiAke  one  understanding  preside  over  many 
handfl^  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedienta.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and 
instead  of  oo-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
every  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  cflfect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyea  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his 
own  dezterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
beoomes  rich  sooner  tl^  his  neighboar. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
navigation.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  pr<mt,  or  safety 
invite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correa])onaence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  emf>Ioyment  for 
shipping,  more  certtinly  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce, which  depending  on  casualties,  may  be 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  bo  muck  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  aflection  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocearu  have  fixed  colonies 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world;  and  while  those 
cokmies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
settlements  in  America,  and  otber  reffions,  in 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  scnemea  of 
naval  gr«itness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ae- 
quiaitions  in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
gbbe,  it  is  not  noccssary  to  collect  It  is  anffi- 
eient  to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increaaed  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
ffreater  proportion  to  their  conmterce  than  can 
be  practised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing in  the  nation,  to  tlie  frequent  wars  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  mode  upon  his  neigli- 
boors,  and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
£nglLsh  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much 
plimder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  luc^ 
tive  than  traffic 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
increase  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seoond, 
who,  between  his  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  struggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, aJn^  his  inchnation  to  the  friendship  of 
absoluto  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
sire to  repress  it.  And  of  James  tne  Second,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
his  neighbours  with  ^eat  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  subiccts  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country  : 
he  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  and 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
out TBlic;ion  ;  but  he  thought  very  erroneously  and 
afaauidly,  that  there  is  .no  religion  without  popery. 


When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  firom 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  pa»> 
sions,  as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire ot  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
(hat  of  exalting  England:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  since,  though  tha 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  tha 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  tha 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  ta 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  waia 
Buffired  a  little  longer,  resistance  would  be  t09 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  rc-assert  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  deierminad 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorooa 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  FiOgland 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  tha 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  ware 
united  against  tliem.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  put  oif 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers^ 
from  whom  there  was  suffered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  olMervation;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters^  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship^  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  Statea  began  tm 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicianB,  our  fhitb^ 
ful  friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  u% 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  oUmt 
names  o^naiional  endearment.  We  have,  it  m 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  m  respaet 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  rtry 
close  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mereantift 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  wiU 
last  no  longer  than  their  common  safety  or  oon> 
mon  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  than  thav 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  eaia 
more  than  either  can  steal  from  tha  other. 

We  were  both  sufiiciently  interested  in  Vip 
pressing  the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  conr 
merce  of  France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opeiar- 
tion  as  b  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  wen  is 
immediate  danger,  the  armies  of  thdr  enemies 
liovered  over  their  countnr,  and  therefiate  thay 
were  cdiligMl  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  mi 
money,  and  their  narrow  projecta  of  privata 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  part 
fbr  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  Frendi, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  oommerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  tha 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  wall 
built,  and  always  very  numerously  manned; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  Iroai 
their  bravery  or  their  Ibrtiuie^  vara  laaoliitaiaBd 
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heing  Teiy  ctrefully  educated  for  the  set,  trere 
eminently  flkilfoL 

'  All  this  was  soon  perceived  when  Glueen  Anne, 
the  then  darling  of  England,  declared  war 
against  Fiance.  Our  success  by  sea,  though 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection^  was  not 
such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  mdeed,  to 
be  confessed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our  whole 
naval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  soyemor 
of  our  counseU,  and  the  great  view  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  a  war  by  lan^  which  he  knew  well 
ta^  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  profiL  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  supplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  toe  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  uiies.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  another,  that, 
though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  an^ 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  their 
harbours,  and  apphed  their  whole  force  to  the 
resistance  of  the  confederate  army,  that  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten- 
ed to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neig^hbouniood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  Cluebec,  tne  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecnt  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoursd  among  us  most  loudly 
aoainst  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep^  the 
I^rench  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry to  tne  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
were  so  fiur  from  hindering|;  that  for  myiy  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  t>e  chmply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boundless  ambition 
of  the  JEloiise  of  Buuibon,  we  became  on  a  sud- 
den solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of 
its  interest.  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servility,  whom  no- 
tliing  but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and  who  must 
-always  be  our  enemies  wliile  they  are  endca- 
Tourmg  to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingnc:>8  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  their  traffic ; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  suflered  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
cloth,  wliich  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
aoki  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
atrengthening  their  settlements  in  America,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  trafiic,  and  framing  new 
alliances  with  the  Indian  uaiions.  They  began 
now  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to  de- 
nra  at  least  a  nominal  possossMn,  that  might 


fonush  a  pretence  for  the  exclusSon  of  othoiv ; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tncta  of 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  Co  oceupy. 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  imUiiiifed 
magnitude,  have  given  in  their  mapa  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  whidi  part  is  ciaiii»> 
ed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  jMrt  by  the  Eoflialiy 
without  any  regard  to  andent  bouDdarieSy  or 
jnior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbos  fiom  his  great 
woytLge  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  aent  8eba«tiaB  C»- 
bot  to  try  what  could  be  fomid  for  the  benefit 
of  England:  he  declined  the  traiet  of  GDlmnbas^ 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  foil  non  the 
island,  which,  from  that  time,  was  calM  by  Ike 
English,  Nev^undland.  Our  prineea  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  noithera  parts  ci 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowea  by  «»• 
versal  consent  their  claim  to  the  soathem  rcgioa 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  aeeordiD^;iy  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  oor 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  decrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Qeoigia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  Euopean  pnife* 
ciples,  which  allow  nothing  to  the  nativea  of 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  we  naturally  ixed  ear  habita* 
tions  alonsr  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traffic  aod 
correspondenpe,  and  all  the  convenieoees  of  n^ 
vigablc  rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  waa 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fizhig  thrm 
selves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  Chefommr, 
went  on  southward^  till  they  pleased  themselves 
with  another  maritime  situaiioa.  For  lUa  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  length  than  dtfUh; 
their  extent  from  east  to  weM,  or  from  the  tea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  pro|kortioii  lo 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  soutlL 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ec 
tacit  compact  among  the  commeieisl  powers^ 
that  possession  of  tM  coast  included  a  rig^t  to 
the  inland :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  tho  several  eolonits  limit  their  discriets  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possesaions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and>  discretional, 
supposing  that,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  the 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  it.  Canada,  or  New  France, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  is 
situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  wlndi 
they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
with  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  establishment  in 
this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hind^^  ; 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous, they  began  to  extend  their  territoriee ; 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  sgree* 
able  habiutions  tempted  them  southward,  'niera 
is  land  enoush  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  set- 
tlements, which  they  may  occupy  with  as  good 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  othor  Eumpean 
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murpers,  and  which  neither  the  Enelish  nor 
SpAniards  will  contest ;  but  of  this  cold  region 
they  have  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
was  to  get  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  but  by  settling  to  the  west  of  our  plan- 
tations, on  ground  wmch  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove, 
and  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  pandlel  to  tl^  coast, 
they  inclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
sea,  and  not  only  hinder  our  extension  west^ 
ward,  but,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
thctr  forts. 

*  This  design  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
iioped,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
moiuitranee,  to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limits  to  Uiemselves.  'We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  after  another,  to  pass 
boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fi>rt  to  fort, 
till  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
their  designs,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  theoL 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  len^h  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
Braddock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant-ships,  and  have  dbtressed  some 
private  families,  but  have  very  little  weakened 
the  power  of  France.  The  detention  of  their 
BMimcn  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
alwajjTs  eager  for  war. 

It  18  unpleasing  to  represent  our  affairs  to  our 
own  disadvantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 
therefore,  some  account  mav  very  properly  be 

S'vcn  of  the  measures  whicn  have  given  tnem 
eir  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with 
better  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate 
to  obtain  from  England.  A  French  governor  is 
seltlom  chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qua- 
hfications  for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
home,  or  to  be  so  intamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
not be  decently  protected  in  his  own  country, 
seldom  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
of  a  French  colony.  Their  officen  are  com- 
monly skilful  either  m  war  or  commerce,  and  are 
taught  to  have  no  expectation  ofhcmour  or  pre- 
ferment, but  from  ihe  justice  and  vigour  of  todr 
adminbtration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  have  cer- 
tainly an  indubitable  right ;  because  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridicuhHis  to 
imagine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 


people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  a^  wrathy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  themselWea  to 
rob  without  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 
been  alraMly  oiMtn^d^  admifcthe  Indians,  by  in- 
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termarriage,* to  an  equality  with  themselves; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse,  they  gain  over  to  their  int»> 
rest  by  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  faotoni 
and  traders,  having  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness  ;  our  planters  are  always  ciuarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trusted  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourjy  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  ccmtinue  every  day  to  show 
by  new  proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 
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Betweeo  hit  Britannic  MaJ«fCy  and  Imperial  Maj««cy  of 
all  the  Rusaiaa.  aignad  ai  Moacow,  Dec.  11,  1749 ;  the 
Treaty  beiwMn  hia  Brhaaaic  Mi^Mty  sod  the  Laod- 
grare  of  Heaae  Caaael,  aigiMd  June  18, 1756 }  and  lbs 
Treaty  between  hia  Britanuk  Majeaty  and  her  Imperial 
Majeaty  of  ail  the  Ruaalaa,  aigned  ai  SL  Peterabnr^ 
Sept.  19*10, 1755. 

FROM  THE  LITBRART  MAOAZINR  TOR  JULY,  1758. 

Thrse  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  vrith  debates,  and  the  kingdmn 
with  clamours ;  which  were  represented  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  poliej 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfimi^ 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  contemp* 
tibie  folly  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  violfr 
lions  of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  whieh 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
riews,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  oar  ministers  and  ne^^tiatoni 
may  eipect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom,  it  u  hard 
to  oetermine,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  Ion* 
flfier  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  much 
difficultyin  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  hit 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  ther^ 
fore,  that  whatever  has  been  done,  was  done  by 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  boats  against  Prance 
from  the  polar  circle^  has  indeed  a  sound  of  ma^ 
nificence,  which  might  induce  a  mind  unae* 
qiiainted  with  pablk  afiairs  to  imagine,  that  soitte 
effort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ei^  . 
erted,  by  wluch  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defenoB,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ez» 
tended  to  the  utmost  Umits  of  the  worid.  Bat 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  it 
more  neariy  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargnin 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  money,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and^  was  burdened  with  troopa; 
between  whom  thMir  mntual  wanes  made  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  lie|^ 
pens  to  produce. 

We  umU  thanfive  teve  the  pniiei  of  oat 
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lo  othen,  yeC  not  wiilkoatlfaii  acknow- 
Mginent,  chat  if  thiej  have  done  little,  they  do  not 
Mem  to  boaift  of  dninz  in<Kh ;  and  that  whether 
BHiiencod  by  modeirty  or  fnicaiity,  they  have  not 
wearied  tlie  'p-jUic  witli  mercenary  pancgyriata, 
but  have  been  content  with  the  coneurrenct!  of  the 
pariiamtnt,  and  have  not  much  aolidted  the  a|>> 
l^auMr.'h  of  the  peoplf. 

In  public  as  in  private  trmnaactions,  men  more 
frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  ot* 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  thoae  who  declare 
tkemselvea  diwatiified  with  theae  treatiea,  impute 
them  not  Vi  tuHj,  but  oorrupAioa. 

By  tliese  advocatea  for  the  faidependence  of 
Britain,  wlio,  whether  their  argumenu  be  mat  or 
not,  Mceiii  to  \ie  moat  lavourmbly  heard  by  the 
peopli:,  it  i»  allesed,  that  theve  treaties  are  ezpen- 
aivc  without  advanta^;  that  thtv  m-ai>te  the 
treasure  which  we  m-ant  Tor  our  own  defence,  upon 
a  ibrci^i  intfrrcst ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  coin- 
merrc  into  Uie  colTerM  of  princes,  whose  eninitv 
eannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  m-ho  set  their 
subjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  wiihoat  any 
inquiry  after  the  intentions  of  the  buyer,  and  miil 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  liave  supplied 
VI,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall'be  founo. 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
lalse  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  m'hat  p:<nci£les  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  was  sufficient  that  we  wanted 
fcreea,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  them. 
Policy  never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
food ;  the  utmoat  of  her  power  ia  to  make  the 
beat  use  of  men  anch  as  tney  are,  to  lay  hold  on 
hicky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
aent  interests  of  others,  and  make  them  Bubaer> 
▼ient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  farther  urged  with  sreat  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Uesse  are  not  hirad  in 
defence  or  Britain;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
these  troopa,  though  mercenarica,  can  never  be 
auxiliaries ;  thai  Uiey  increase  the  burden  of  the 
war,  witlKtut  lutstening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success ;  since  they  can  neither  l>e  sent 
into  America,  tJic  only  part  of  the  world  where 
England  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  any 
emplr>ymcnt  fur  land  forcesj  nor  be  put  into  our 
ahi}w,  by  which,  and  by  wluch  only,  wc  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

Mature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inao- 
caiwiblo  but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  wlioao  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  trooiM  hired  in  such  uncommon  num- 
bers? To  what  end  do  we  procure  strength 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation 
with  sulMidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  tiio  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
defend  7  It  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
teamen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  oiirsolvea  formidable  to  our  enemieSi 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
•ecurcd  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions :  but 
what  con  the  reeiments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
eon  tri  bote  to  the  dpfenoe  of  the  coasts  of  England ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  wc  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  indefd  a  territory 


on  the  eoatinent,  of  whidk  the  nathrci  of 
island  scarcely  knew  the  nama  till  ifaa  _ 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  vci  know 
little  mote  than  that  oor  king  visits  ii  tram  time 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defcpce  of  this  eouniry  art 
these  sabaidiea  af^iarently  paid,  and  these  lioops 
evidenily  It^ietl.  The  nches  of  our  naiioB  are 
!«nt  into  distant  coontrin,  and  the  sirtngtii 
which  should  be  emplojed  in  our  own  qnarrel 
consequently  impaired,  for  theaake  of  dnminiena^ 
the  interest  of  which  has  no  mnnexifm  with  oar% 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  anrrefc  ann,  w  took  cara 
to  keep  separate  from  the  Bhtiidi  kiRgdooa. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  Mmidica  aay, 
that  onreaaoiu&ble  atiptnlationa,  whether  ia  u« 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  cootraet,  wre  ia 
themarJves  vesd ;  and  that  if  a  coantry  eooneded 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  aovc» 
reign,  ia  endangered  by  an  English  auairel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  foiee ;  ana  that  we 
do  not  enpigc  in  a  war  for  the  aake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  oar  aake  espoaed  to  danger. 

Those  who  broaght  in  theae  feiaiga  troooa 
have  still  anmething  further  lo  say  in  thar  o^ 
fence,  and  of  DO  honest  plea  ia  it  our  iatentioo  to 
defraud  them.  Tkev  grant  that  the  terror  of 
invaaion  may  ponaUy  Be  groandleaa,  that  the 
French  n»y  want  the  power  or  the  courage  to 
attack  as  in  our  own  country ;  bat  theyaiaiwlaii^ 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  poaaible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  ao  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  body  on  the  oeean,arithcNit  leaving 
herself  expMed  j  that  ahe  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  aerinoBy,  and  would  be  willing 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  periL  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  or 
that,  if  they  hmd,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troopa.  But  thay  aay,  and  say  justlv,  tliat 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encountereoj  that 
thoae  ministers  consult  more  the  good  ol  their 
country  wlio  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it ;  and 
that  it  these  auxiharies  have  only  saved  us  from 
the  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enem^  at  our  doorii 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invasion, 
how  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced, 
thepublic  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

These  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  necessity ; 
for  they  consider  the  reception  of  roercenanea 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  reaaou, 
that  all  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  save 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubtful  suocoura. 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  own  oountiy, 
that  arnJi  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  own 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and  skill,  and 
oouFSge,  actual  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  every  Elnglishmaui 
who  can  think  viriihout  preiudioe,  and  speak 
without  influence ;  and  thererare  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  persusde  the  nation,  a  nation  long  re* 
nowned  for  valour,  thai  it  can  need  the  hen)  of 
foreigners  to  ddend  it  from  invasicm.  We  nave 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good 
fortune,  and  long  witl^«it  the  use  bv  our  negli- 
gence ;  so  long,  that  in'e  practice  and  almost  the 
name  of  our  M  trained-bands  is  forgotten.  But 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us^  that  the 
trainedlaads  were  once  able  to  maintain  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country ;  and  reatoa 
without  hbtoiy  will  inform  up,  that  those  oien  are 
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t  likdy  to  fight  bntTelr,  or  at  least  to  fig^t  for  tbe  moat  proper  objects,  and  tbe  noblest  ocea* 

•bstuuitoly,  who  fight  for  tLieir  own  houses  and  sions :  occasions  Uiat  may  never  happen,  and 

tumB,  for  their  own  wires  and  children.  objects  that  may  never  be  found. 

A  bill  was  therelbre  ofiered  for  the  prerentioo  It  is  &r  from  certain,  that  a  sin^e  Euglishmaa 

of  any  future  dancer  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of  will  sufier  by  the  charity  of  the  French.    New 

mercenary  forces,  by  re-establishmr  and  improv-  scenes  of  misery  make  new  impressions ;  and 

ing  the  miUtia.    It  was  passed  by  &e  Commons,  much  of  the  charity  whidi  produced  these  d<^ 

but  rejected  by  the  Lords.    That  this  bill,  the  nations,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generat- 

firrt  essay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject  ed  by  a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among 

kmg  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection,  can-  us  before.     Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 

not  be  strange ;  but  surely  justice,  policy,  com-  provided  all  necessanr  relief  in  common  cases, 

moB  reason,  require  that  we  should  be  trusted  with  and  remit  the  poor  tm  the  care  of  the  public ;  some 

our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  such  have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  misery,  and  ara 

a  helpless  slate  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies  afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  ob- 

and  confederates.  served  want  to  be  the  efibct  of  vice,  and  consider 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thou-  casual  almsgivers  as  patrons  of  idleness.    But 

sand  men  would  always  be  in  arms.     Wo  have  all  these  difSculties  vanish  in  the  present  case : 

shown*  how  tliey  may  be  upon  any  exigenee  we  know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  ia 

easily  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  no  le^al  provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  an 

and  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemies  certain  of  its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 

will  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  when  and  naked,  and  pooi  and  naked  without  a  cnme. 

they  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  But  it  is  not  necossar}*  to  make  any  concea- 

thousand  Elnglishmen  with  swords  in  their  hands,  sions.    The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 

it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 

be  the  best    That  charity  is  best  of  which  tha 

consequences  are  most  extensive :  the  relief  of 

INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   PROCEED-  fnenwes  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 

INGS     OP     THE     COMMITTEE    AP-  ternalafiectjon:  to  soften  the  acnmony  of  adversa 

POINTED   TO   MANAGE   THE  CON-  ?a^»»  •"d  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity : 

TRIBUTIONS   BEGUN   AT   LONDON,  f .  **«*  "*"  ^"^.  »^  jl«e^'»^«»  captivity    and 

DEC.      18,      1758,     FOR      CLOTHING  Jakes  away  lometbng  from  the  imsenos  of  war. 

FRENCH  PRISONERS  OP  WAR.  Ju.J^^  Ti'^l  ^^^^J  mitigated,  wiU  alw^" 

nil  the  world  witli  calamity  and  horror ;  let  it  noC 

The  Committee  intnisted  with  the  money  iSS'h«H'IliS"!!SrlL^'^.U"„«'l'1^2 

contributed  to  the  roUefof  the  subjecto  of  Prance,  f""  »«>«t>»"y J«~«  together ;    .nd  no  muifa* 

^w  pru»ne™  in  tl«.  British  dominions,  here  U^  ^ZLS^^J"""''                          "^ 

before  the  public  an  ewct  acciunt  of  all  the  «am.  ^^    .Sof  these  contribution,  may.  peiw 

received  and  expended,  that  the  donor,  may  .   ^  ^.fc^ITai ft.^iw»    ■t'V,.ii. u  1fcL«!^lE!» 

judee  how propeJly  their  bendactbn.  have  been  Sd'^;^^^!'^^,,!?:!^.^'^!*- 

b?h^rfJlx"rhSir'i'sS-'rS  ".^rh'^tJf-.s.s^hial's^i's 

by  so  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is  „,-„f-,.„„  tv..  liLiu-,.-.  «F  «,.-,  -,iw*  k..<w.«^ 

ticular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  persons,  ^ 

or  distinct^  societies ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their  ____^ 

W3rks  praise  them. 

Yet  tc  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may  ^^  ^^^  BRAVERY  OP  THE  ENG- 

very  justly  obviate  censure.    If  airood  example  "^^-^  ,  . „„  ^^mAT^Jr  «^»  tvTtJ«« 

has^bien  sJt,  it  may  lose  iisinllucnc?by  misrepJe-  LISH  COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

sontotion ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is  ^^  y,^^  ^^o  have  ooomarad  tha  miUtaiy  ga- 

itself  a  charitable  action.  nius  of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  na- 

Against  the  rebef  of  the  French  only  one  argn-  ^       ^  -^  remarked,  that  tU  Frenek  ifficav  vOT 

ment  has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popular  ^,pay,  i^^  ^U^  sstdierff  wW/Mfw  •  and  that 

and  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa.  the  £«««•*  ssldisr*is«ai«p^ /•«««,>  iiWr^ 

mined,  It  would  by  many  be  thought  urefragable.  «^j  ^^  i^^ 

It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtnes,  ''^V    „  -,j,i-u-j 


*u  n»  ueen  urg«i,  i«av  cnonij,  u-.c  uvu«  ru^wuc-,  j    ^  ^^  aontencea,  aooie  degm  of  i 

may  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted:  *"  *"  l?^r**"  *?!r"rT7 ^^-"-"L .  .^   1- 

that  while  we  £c  iJueving  FrenchmeJ,  thaf«  re^  I?^  ""*  ^  t^^^^^^^^L^^^SS^T^LT^^ 

main  many  Englishmen  Snrelieved-  that  while  ^^^^S^^T^^^^^^^It^^tJ^ 

■    -  ^      *.«  nn.  An.™..   •«  f^<tiit  th«  ooMoldiers  gam.  I  knowDot  suy  reawu  fer^sop- 


iis  is  all  the  res 
To  do  the  best  can 


Jiat  a  better  majbe  conceived,  "f!;^^'^:^^}^^ 

ult,and  this  an  isveryUttle.  ^^^J^^ZST^'^Tl^Vr'^^^ 

IS  ttiffiaent  if.  ^^^Jj^'^^^'^'^^.^'^^X  .nd  fiU  our  armies  with  dovImTwhia  <»uiaf2 

he  »  ready  to  do  goo4.    How  little  vuiua  could  „.  ^^b  thmtofthair  ganeJaL          ^^ 

ba  practised,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  ahrayi  ^^^  m«y  be  soma  pfeasnra  m  tracing  tka 

— — -^_^— — — ^^— — —  eausea  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.   The  qjoa* 

•  Use  LiMtary  Msfsaias,  Xo.  IL  ^  it.  teliaa  wiiieh  cmmminlymak^ltt  anny  fonmdaM^ 
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mn  lone;  habits  of  refrularity,  great  ezactncM  of 
discipline,  and  preat  confidence  in  the  command- 
er. Ki'>!ulanty  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  signals  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  pervvw^e  Cartesians  imnnte  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  snch  an  awe 
vpon  the  mind,  that  any  dan^ter  shall  be  less 
dreaded  than  the  dan^r  of  punishment ;  and 
eonfidrnce  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  Uie  fene- 
lal,  may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  blindly 
to  the  most  dangerous  cnterprize. 

What  may  be  done  by  discipline  and  re^ 
larity,  may  be  seen  in  the  tmops  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that 
they  may  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  re- 
palsed  without  flight. 

Kut  tho  i^n^Iish  troops  have  none  of  these  re- 
quiAites  in  an  eminent  dc|;ree.  Regularity  in  by 
no  means  part  of  their  character ;  they  are  rarely 
•xeirisecl,  and  therefore  nhow  very  little  dexterity 
in  thrir  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individualfi ;  they 
neither  arc  tliought  by  others,  nor  by  theniselven 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  from  such 
imaeinary  piiperioritv. 

The  manner  in  wliich  they  are  dispersed  in 
qaaitcfR  over  the  country  during  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are 
fory  littfo  in  sight  of  their  officers  ;  and,  when 
they  arc  not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  arc  suffered  to  live  every  man  nis  own 
way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impar> 
tialKyofour  lawn,  tho  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
mat  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
dier is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  oOen  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  ,9rl  of  War^  remarks  how  much  soldiws  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  thev  consider  as  beings  of  a  different  rank. 
The  EngU»hman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage ;  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  superior  to 
his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
that  every  Englishman  fights  better  than  the 
subjects  of  absolute  governments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  Rut  what  hart  the  English  more 
than  the  French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both 
oommonly  without  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice 
•f  working  or  starving;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
Mse,  equally  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
English  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  very  full  of 
the  constitution  ;  nor  has  there  been,  for  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
fibertT  of  a  single  Enghshman  in  daneer. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  Engtish 
▼ulgar  ?  It  proceecds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
dissolution  of  dependence,,  which  oMiges  every 
man  to  regard  his  own  character.  While  every 
man  is  fen  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  alwajrs  have  wages  for 
his  labour  J  and  is  no  less  necaasaiy  to  his  em- 
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ploTcr,  than  hia  employer  is  to  Bin.  Whila  ha 
looks  for  no  protection  from  others^  he  is  natu* 
rslly  roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himaelQ  he  con- 
sequently aspires  to  tlie  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputation 
among  ihosc  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  as  coura|(n 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  the  faineof  ooursge  ia 
most  esgeriy  pursued.  From  this  nagl«tof 
subordination  1  do  not  deny  that  some  inooave- 
niences  may  from  time  to  time  proceed :  the 
power  of  th'e  law  does  not  always  suficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  tm 
proper  distinction  between  different  mnks ;  bat 
good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in  ihia  world  to- 
other; and  they  who  complain  in  pence  of  the 
insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  that 
their  insolence  in  peace  is  bnvoiy  in  war. 


THE  FALSE  ALARM.    1770. 

Okr  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  the  improyement  and  difin- 
sion  of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from  unneces- 
sary terror,  and  exemption  from  lake  alarms. 
The  unusual  appearancee,  whether.ngular  or  ac- 
cidental, which  once  apread  constcmstion  over 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  in- 
quisitive security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented 
when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors pla^r  their  coruscations  without  prognostic 
orpredictiun.  -v 

The  advancement  of  politica]  knowledge  may 
be  expected  to  produce  m  time  the  Uke  efiecta. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violence  will 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the    / 
science  of  eovcmment  is  better  ascertained,  by  J 
Vliligent  study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  ejq;>ccted,  that  physical 
and  political  truth  should  mcetuitli  equsl  ac- 
ceptance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  world  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  natunlist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  have 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanity  ; 
prejudice  without  malignity,  and  vanity  without 
interest  But  the  politician's  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  pasrion  that  can  exclude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
by^  hope,  ana  by  terror,  by  public  faction,  and 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculstion  and 
for  learning,  has  yet  made  little  profictcncjr  in 
civil  wisdom.  We  are  stU)  so  mucii  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  own  state,  and  so  unskilful  m  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without 
danger,  complain  without  grievances,  and  sufler 
our  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  and  our  commerce  to 
be  interrupted,  by  an  oppositioii  to  the  Govern- 
ment, raiaed  only  by  interest,  and  supported  only 
by  clamour,  which  jet  has  so  far  prevailed  upon 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerful. 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  in- 
dustrious to  spread  suspicion,  and  incite,  fuiy, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may 
be  known  by  perusinff  the  papers  which  have 
beenatonce  preeeoted  aa  peUtMms to  the  kinj^ 
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and  exhibited  in  print  u  remonstrances  to  the 
people,  [t  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
oefore  the  Public  the  refloctione  of  a  man  who 
eannot  favour  the  opposition,  for  he  tliinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  wcnk. 

The  ^errance  which  has  produced  all  tliis 
tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
feni  no  patriot  to  sleep  m  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
ton^s  birthright,  representation  in  parliament 

Tht'y  have,  indeed,  received  the  usual  writ  of 
election,  but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
denied  the  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed from  their  choice. 

Non  de  VI,  ffT^f  cmde^  nee  reneno, 
Sed  l.'»  eat  miAi  de  tridut  capiUia. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  tiisdain  to  speak  ill  <^  him  aS 
whom  no  man  speaks  well.  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  j|ail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and  impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
lil^rty  stand;)  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
because  the  chief  county  in  Eng^land  cannot 
take  its  repre.'tentativo  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  diief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
tliat  city  treated  the  f  ivourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  conai- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
out  of  jail  a  legislator.  Tliis  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
notions,  liowover  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
common  observation,  Ui:it  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  oonfinement  ncccs^iary,  seldom  makes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement  tlian  to  do  witn 
greater  cunnine  what  1^  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  the  House  cannot  control  the  right 
of  constituting  representatives:  that  he^vho  can 
persuade  lawful  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
oe  his  cliaracter,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu^ 
man  authority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  j>erplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confMs, 
that  by  a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members :  that  the 
whole  has  power  over  individuals ;  and  that^  this 
power  his  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
ment, and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  snould  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
aince  it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where 
there  if  a  possibility  of  offence,  there  should  be  a 


e»ssibility  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
ouse  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  perii»« 
ment  before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  m^ 
punity  tiie  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  title  ol 
the  king. 

This  exemption  from  tlie  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  1  think,  first  establi^ihed  in  favour  of 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament.  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  ini> 
pUed  in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisie- 
tive  powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  pert 
to  be  lejEJilative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they 
arc  unaccountable ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power 
account,  which  has  no  superior  7 

The  House  of  Conunons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clainorousiy  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  ct»- 
ordinate  with  tlie  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
nation ceases  only  when  the  House  by  diseohi* 
tion  ceases  to  subsist 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  public  diaracter  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tiic  House  ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct 
cd  nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  ite 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decieion 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

Tliis  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistlese 
power  or  political  necessity,  tliey  have  exercasedi 
probably  trom  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  23d  oi 
Elizabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  d^ 
ro»Lting  from  their  privileires. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  wis 
originally  necessary,  that  this  right  of  control  mod 
punishment  shoula  extend  bcypnd  offcncea  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  otlicr  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  thoir  own  riffhts,  have 
excited  tlie  power  of  expulsion  on  other  oocaf 
sions,  and  when  i%ickedncss  arrived  at  a  certaia 
ma^tude,  have  ccmsidercd  an  offence  againet 
society  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delin^ 
quents  of  their  legislative  character,  and  deUver- 
ed  tliem  up  to  shame  or  punishment,  naked  end 
unprotected,  tluit  they  might  not  rontaminate  the 
diffniiy  of  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  ait  in  parliament,  and  the  Commons  pn^ 
bably  judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  tmm 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whoee 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo- 
ny: and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
cliosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  eould  nei 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

Tne  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  thein,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itself  The 
power  exerdsed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ia  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  jue^ 
and  precedents  have  made  legal 

It  will  occur  that  auihoriiy  thus  uncontrolUp 
ble,  may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  opprae- 
sively  and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  ift> 
nocent,  however  miserable. 
The  poaition  b  true^  but  the  argument  ie  pM- 
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ka.  The  Commons  moct  be  eantvolled,  or  be 
•iMnpt  from  control.  If  they  are  exeoipt,  they 
mmj  oo  injury  which  cmnnot  oe  redreasea,  if  they 
era  controlled,  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  poMibility  of  olHiBe  be  an  argument 
agamst  authority,  no  authority  ever  can  be  es- 
tMlished ;  if  the  actual  abuse  destroys  iu  legality, 
ihera  is  no  legal  goTemment  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
•zsreisad,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1769, 
ipjiwl  hhn  the  House,  ^  for  Imving  printed  and 
poobahed  a  sediUous  libtBl,  and  three  obscene  and 
mniouB  hhels.'* 

u  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion 
was  su.ely  seasonable ;  and  that  (hey  were  just. 
the  House  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had 
eonfobsed  himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed in  the  King^s  Bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  either  thought  him  inno- 
eentf  or  were  not  offended  by  his  giiilt.  W  hen  a 
writ  was  issued  for  the  election  oif  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  16th  of 
FeDTuary,  chose  him  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  resolved,  "that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq,  having  been  in  this  session  of  par- 
ttament  expelled  the  Honse,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
p»ble  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
preMnt  parliament.'' 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
■olred  at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
10th  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  tit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
10th  of  March  elected  nim  once  more.  Their 
molutlon  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  op. 
ponent  ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  be^n  to  find,  that  power  with- 
oat  materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect. They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
oyer,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
dwir determination  could  only  bo  nc^gative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  last  electicm,  and  orderea 
A  new  writ. 

On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
wVch  Mr.  Luttercl,  and  others,  offered  them- 
Nlyes  candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
ma  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  WUkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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Ae  Sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
on  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterd 
WM  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  besun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 
mater  magnitude,  endeavoiued  to  swell  this 
locision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
fised  to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
through  both  sexes ;  women  and  childiien  bnive 


eUmoured  for  Mr.  Wilkea,  honest  simpltcityliafl 
been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wise  havo 
escaped  infection. 

Ttie  jgreater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
not  believing  their  own  position,  and  with  them 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamsd. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smaller 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  tho  greatet; 
has  perplexed  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinions 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  end  who  Irf  their 
integnty  well  deserve  to  have  their  doobts  a|>> 
pea sea. 

Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  nay 
be  examincKl  by  di^rent  methods,  upon  difierent 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found 
by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  anothor, 
equally  honest  and  equslly  diligent 

Those  who  inquire  M'hether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votfs  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  greater,  must  receive  from  every  tongue 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  s  greater  number  of  votes  not  legal  T 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given  ibr  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  elegible 
by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  wc  must  aeain  recur,  not  to  positive  \ 
institutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  or  social    "^v 
nature,  to  the  ^reat  and  pregnant  principle  of     \ 
political  necessity.     All  government  supposes       { 
subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience.    To        j 
suppose  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  an- 
other  has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  snd  con-      J 
tradictory.    A  state  so  constituted  must  rest  for    / 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attrac-/ 
tions  of  rontraiy  tendency,  with  equal  weights 
of  power  balancing  each  ^her. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  warn 
or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  nave  only  tho 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  man 
whom  his  constituents  can  immediately  send 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  exclude,  they 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  aulhori^,  to 
which  perhaps  obedience  never  may  be  paici. 

The  representatives  of  our  aneestora  had  an 
opinion  very  different ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members ;  on  great  provocation,  they  dia- 
sbled  them  for  ever :  ana  this  power  of  pro- 
nouncing perpetual  oisability  is  maintained  by 
Selden  hunself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  al- 
lowed, when  the  constitution  of  our  government 
had  not  yet  been  sufficienUy  studied.  Such 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  ne- 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  necessity 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  necessity 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  nuike  laws,  ther  can 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  rescdntionfu 
are  or  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  and 
to  those  only  whUe  they  axe  willing  to  obsem 
thenk 
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The  rotd  of  Che  House  of  CommoiM  hei  ther»> 
lore  only  so  far  the  force  of  •  law.  as  that  force 
is  necessary  to  presenre  the  vote  from  losing  its 
efficacy ;  it  must  be^^in  by  operating  upon  them- 
selves,  and  extend  its  influence  to  otnem,  only 
by  eoasequences  arising  from  the  firet  intention. 
He  that  starts  same  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur- 
eue  it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them- 
selves :  a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  lo  these  laws ;  but  when  ne  is  expelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
withm  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  includod  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  dedaration  made  by  that  right  which 
they  necessarily  possess,  of  regulating  their  own 
House,  and  of  inflicting  punishment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  thcrsfore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  It.  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  can- 
didate so  disquaUfied  for  oflering  nimself.  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  nas  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
rq^ard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  eleet- 
ioff. 

It  has  been  urged^  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  dunng  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
sit,  thiey  can  employ  no  a^nt,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  exivtonce ;  but  that  which  is  exercised 
on  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  resdmit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pro- 
sent  case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  tlie  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  pariiament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admittea.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected  ;  and  the  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 
msjoritv. 

To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
made.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis- 
quisition is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  r^ 
lating  to  the  same  subject,  neiumr  will  ever  be 
snch  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  a^nst 
prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cdfcnces  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 
best 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
|>Qlsion  is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representa- 
tive to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise;  and 
that  if  his  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  een- 
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sore  of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  bard,  bis 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  such  asovsfhik- 
lance  it,  shmild  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  troRt,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  pohtical  romunce,  but 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  amoc^  us.  who 
see  every  day  the  towenng  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwillingly  to  grovclUng  experienotti 

Oovemments  formed  by  chance,  and  gredoaUy 
improved  by  such  oxpecuents  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  delects  happened  to  suggest^  . 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They  > 
are  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
difibrent  architects  upon  different  plans.  Wo 
raiist  be  content  with  them  as  they  are ;  siioold 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  we 
might  easily  dcmoliah,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  estsp 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  wtt 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovcrtibly  certain,  that  the  Co»- 
mons  never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  ii 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  wore  its  whole  eflect,  mi^t 
rety  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obacemty^ 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
other  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholdera  of 
Middlesex ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  perse*, 
cutod  into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  frool 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of^  tlie  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  aQ. 
Some  by  iiUicriting  a  borough,  inherit  e  vest ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  others,  whom  pei^ 
haps  they  may  greUfy  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voxed  the  expulsion.  Some  are  safe  by  tneir 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances-  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  «era  re 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  a& 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  exp«Aineo» 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law^  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  ana  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  tliqpe 
to  be  rechosen,  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  tlie 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit  This  they 
wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  snd  fnmi  tha 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  info 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delin>)uanit 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  tha 
paragraph. 

**If  any  person,  hHng  cAeten  a  memhtr  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  durUig  Mueh  Msu  at  he  tkaU  c«»* 
Hnue  a  member,  his  election  shall  he,  and  is 
hereby  dedarod  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  aa  if  such  pOMoa 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  Jfeverikdtmm 
meh  perton  shaU  ht  capable  of  being  of  tin  flfcCs% 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void  as  afora* 
said.* 
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How  this  favoors  the  doctrine  of  reedmiBeioD 
br  e  s47(;ond  choice,  I  am  nut  able  to  discover. 
The  BtAtutc  of  30  Ch.  II.  had  enacted,  "That 
he  who  sliould  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subschbinf?  the 
test,  should  be  disabled  to  nt  in  the  House  du- 
nng  that  parliament,  and  a  writ  should  issue  for 
the  election  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  mt%  disabled,  as  if  such  member  had  na- 
tnrall^  d»-<».' 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
■ct  of  Anne,  but  with  tne  common  late  of  iroi- 
tators.  In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  parliament;  in  that  of 
Anne^  it  was  hsxdly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
man  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  re\ive.  It 
is  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pariu  inent,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
nim  motionless,  it  he  hsul  not  been  recovered 
bj  a  kind  of  exception.  A  scat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  express  permission  of 
the  Mine  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
tfaoa  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general 
right,  but  required  a  special  clause,  and  solici- 
tous provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  con- 
ceive between  one  man  vacating  his  seat  by  a 
nark  of  favoiv  from  the  crown,  and  another 
driven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  ?  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  charac- 
ter ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with 
it  always  diiniity,  sometimes  authority.  The 
Commons,  it  Is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  profit ; 
yet  pro6t  employs  temptation^  and  may  expoee 
a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  his  consti- 
toRnts ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  worthy  of 
th«ir  confvlcnce,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  con8e(|uence.  When  a  man  is 
dismiased  by  law  to  hts  constituents,  with  new 
tniiJt  and  new  dignity,  the^  may  if  they  think 
laiai  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
drives  oMt  a  varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes 
away  with  the  like  permission  to  return  7 

If*infwtuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  hr  the 
rain  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
goveinors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  catch  the  panic,  and  join  my  groans 
at  this  alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  lamen- 
tation of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by 
pronouucing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  the  whole  Icsislature.  Many  quota- 
tions are  then  produced'  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bers for  difieront  terms  on  different  occasions ; 
and  it  is  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Com- 
mons coald  by  their  own  privilege  have  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
ianction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  contro- 
▼eitista,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obKgation :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
make  j  they  could,  perhaps,  have  detennined  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  ezpd  all  who  should 
not  take  tlie  test,  but  they  could  leave  no  autho- 
rity behind  them,  that  should  oblige  tlie  next 
parliament  to  expel  them.  They  could  refuse 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  could  not  en- 
tail the  refusal.  They  can  disquahfy  by  vote, 
but  not  by  law  ;  thejjp  cannot  know  that  the  sen 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  may 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  bv  the  dissolution 
of  their  own  House.  Yet  wliile  the  same  pai^ 
liament  sits,  the  discjualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  bo  resciiuicd,  and  while  it  so  con- 
tinues, makes  the  votes,  which  freeholders  may 
give  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  useless  and 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  lejecL 

In  1614,  the  attomcy-generaJ  was  voted  inca- 
pable of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attorney-general  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vole  is  nothing 
wk^en  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  ia  a  compact 
rcaprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefbre  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  ia  simply  a  resolution,  which  binds 
only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

1  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pur- 
sued this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deceive 
othera,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselves,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  embairaee- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  for 
my  kjndnese. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  easily  bo  an 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  pro- 
per cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  in 
the  House  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  time 
none  would  be  left,  fiut  no  man  is  expelled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormously 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  not  with  that  of 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little 
for  the  fault. 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has 
no  possessions.  Bjule  itself  may  be  accidentally 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punishment  leas  than 
death  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esta- 
blished,  no  man  can  hereafler  be  sure  that  he 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  would 
choose.  One  half  of  the  House  msy  meet  early 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  its  law- 
ful representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  very  far.  But  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  benind.  There 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. — 
Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtlety,  the 
industiy,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  the 
Scotsr  The  Scotch  members  are  about  the 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  house.  I  propose 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  reason  to 
suspect  that  theae  hungiy  intraden  from  the 
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North  are  now  oontriving  to  expd  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  curse  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselves  7 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not* 
withstanding  all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thusconse<]uential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
vicSence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
has  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out* 
rageously  resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  iustice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  oflen  been  founcl  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
eession  to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel^s  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  oujiht  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
his  electors  have  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
merable wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transrerred  to  Mr.  WUkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
sink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  eiiect, 
than  that  there  would  bo  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenity. The  cause  of  our  country  would  sufler 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
BiU  of  Riffhts. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  fit>m  elections.  Was  it  ever  snpiMMed, 
that  in  all  cases  their  decisions  wen  right? 
Every  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeatM,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkea,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disapoointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.— 
These  decisions  have  oden  been  apparently  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by -expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowedf,  and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
terrupted. When  the  Commons  detemune  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  mak/s  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  pariiaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  <i  the  House,  when  it  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  tempormiy, 
but  to  eommnnities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done^  and  though 
at  every  new  ps^ament  much  of  this  m  eispected 
to  be  done  again,  it  has  never  prodnced  m  any 
former  time  such  an  tdarmhuf  eririt.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  that  ^ogh  a  aquire  has 
given  ale  ana  venison  in  vain,  and  a  boroo^  has 
been  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  tnist,  jet  the 
general  state  of  the  nation  haa  eontinued  the 
same.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  oora  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  hoase 
waamaitarof  tbedoor:  the  TMsatkni  eaoited  bj 
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injustice  sufibred,  or  supposed  to  be  sufieied,  by 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  was  local 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far^  nor  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  becaose 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consequence  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemiea 

But  q^jiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end^— 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  compr^ien- 
sion  is  enlarged.  We  not  only  see  events  in 
their  causes,  but  before  their  causes ;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  skv  is  clear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im- 
proved at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  si^ht,  that  thev  seldom  see  any  thingbut 
evil:  political  second  sight  has  the  same  CTect; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarminio;  ciisis,  ol 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamtr 
passes  the  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself^  now  caret 
for  the  public ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
sufiers,  but  he  sufiibrs  with  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  vrith  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotum, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
jrard,  and  tne  blacksmith  lays  down  his  ham- 
mer; they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  ooniider 
the  state  of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sap 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  soiQetimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intmder 
of  more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  dead  of  dejection,  and  ease  th«r 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  teUs  them, 
that  though  the  jgrovemment  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  aocosed ; 
and  that,  though  private  nidgment  is  every  nmn?m 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  poblio 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  .that  tfie 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  mignt  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  he  inuU  ivc  htne  wUiJm  UU 
rtolmfint  htmdrtd  at  good  at  Ae  ;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happenad 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  shomd  be 
made  incapable  of  bemg  elected,  it  could  prodoeo 
no  great  change  in  tSs  parliament,  nor  mnch 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  that  what  has 
been  dope  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  bo 
wrong,  it  is  or  Uttle  oonseqiienoe,  since  a  hko 
ease  cannot  easilv  occur ;  that  expulaiona  ara 
very  nue^  and  if  they  should,  by  nnboondad  in- 
solance  oif  fiu^n,  beoome  more  freaucnti  tfao 
eleotors  may  easily  provide  a  second  cnoieo. 

AU  thb  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard ;  his  opponents  will  stun  htm  and 
themaelves  with  a  confuiad  sooad  of 
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■ad  pUees,  renaUty  and  eorraptioiiy  oppwwon 
•od  invamon,  riavery  and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  m  indeter- 
minate wickedness ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  tMir  meaning,  by  those  that  know 
tfamn  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  nap 
tion,  though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  wdl  known.  An 
cjaeted  placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
bQloug|^  tells  his  friends  of  his  inability  to  aenpe 
thom,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of 
the  government  His  friends  readily  under- 
stand that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  dnnk  are  plentiftilly  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know 
it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
•vik,  thouffh  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the 
day  J  ne  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
eradit  is  eouallv  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
he  conceals,  ^he  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
sally approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  i^they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  teDs  his  neighbour 
of  the  irlories  of  the  day ;  how  he  was  consulted 
and  what  he  advised  ;  how  he  was  invited  mto 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  carcsaed  by  8ir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  ho  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 
brothers. 

^  The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
him,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it 
spoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehennons,  and 
aooiething  very  alarming,  ana  that  he  is  sure 
it  is  against  tlie  government ;  the  other  is  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  lo^'es  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
cause he  hstes  the  papists,  another  because  he 
haa  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  be- 
canse  it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor;  one  to  show 
that  be  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
hccan  writa 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Tlioce  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  ana 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being 
■•dwcsrs  of  the  people. 
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Yon  who  are  here,  says  he,  fmyjwfnif  o/  j  ^ 
venality,  are  youi  selves  the  agents  qfdiooe  who^ 
having  estimated  themselves  at  loo  Ugii  a  price, 
are  only  angry  that  they  are  not  boqnt  Yon 
are  appealing  from  the  pariiaiaenttotbs  imbUe^ 
and  mviting  those  who  scarcely,  in  tbo  most 
common  affairs,  distinguish  right  froin  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  compKcatod  wHh  kw  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles  of 
government,  and  the  particolar  cosComs  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons;  too  are  showing  them  a 
grievance,  so  distant  tnat  the^  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  fed  it;  for  bow,  Imt  by 
unnecessary  mtelligence  and  artificial  provoca- 
tion,  ahonld  the  nrmen  and  shopkeepers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cnmberiand  know  or  care  how 
Middlesex  is  represented?  instead  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  nge  m 
party,  and  darken  the  sospicions  of  ignorance, 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  leisnrs 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  honest 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  sobmission  is  the  dn^ 
of  the  iffnorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  tlie 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, nor  any  interest  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  great;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  it  will  become  you  to  allay  thio 
foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  them  that  they 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  life 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representstion  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  tnat  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  government 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  has  known,  or  hintory  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their 
gnrnndj  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  con- 
founded but  not  abashed ;  they  go  forward  to 
another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  from 
a  man  enraged  against  the  government,  because 
he  has  just  been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  win- 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  psrliap 
mcnt  will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  bo  - 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex* 
pect  that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  much 
nonester  or  much  wiser  than  another :  they  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened  ;  or, 
though  they  have  been  sq  otten  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candlea  will  be  chMper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  or  no  grie- 
vancea  but  taxes  do  they  complain ;  th^  wish 
not  the  extensioa  of  libCTty,  for  they  do  not  feel 
any  restraint ;  about  the  aecnrity  or  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  carelesL  for  they  see 
no  property  mvaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  told, 
that  any  privilege  has  suHeied  viotation. 

L«a8t  of  all  ao  they  eocpect,  tiiat  any  future 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  authority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  pariiament  ia  soffidently  desirablo. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and 
what  IS  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  eauality. 
The  ghrtton  now  eats  the  ddicacies  for  which  be 
longM  when  he  could  not  purehase  them,  and  ' 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  without 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  work, 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  raises 
his  price.    Tho  msdbank  that  trsmblad  at  tko 
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fMtnca  of  Sir  JoMph,  now  bids  him  come 
■ifain  tar  an  answer;  and  the  poacher  whose 
gun  has  been  seiied,  now  finds  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
resumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
ittsisned  for  seven.  Few  love  their  friends  so 
welT  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unezpensive 
benefaction. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
suecessfuL  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
evils  which  thev  did  not  simbr,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  tney  do  not  want  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  reiected ;  and  p«rhaps. 
in  all  but  one,  signed  only  by  the  meanest  and 
grossest  of  the  peiople. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  oe  excluded 
from  power  and  (rom  profit,  has  produced  so 
little  effect,  let  us  consiaer  the  opposition  as  no 
longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re- 
coiled upon  them.  They  &ought  that  ik*  terms 
they  ttni  wen  Umu  of  weighty  which  would  have 
amattd  mil  and  stumkled  Many;  but  the  conster- 
nation is  now  over,  and  their  foes  eimnd  vprigki, 
as  before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  speech,  neglected  or  torgotten  them. 
He  might  easiW  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  the  sense  of  the  poople,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
parliament  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturbed 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
conspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling ;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  seal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  En^ish 
mvasions  produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima^ 
gining  that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
emancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
united  to  chastise  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  foction 
is  distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  aa^ 
vage  indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  common  to 
all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pre- 
vailed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  that  has 
shouted  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  prooored  his  pardon, 
has  clamoured  for  his  blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  d»> 
cency;  but  these  low-bom  railers  have  attacked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
sovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
efiect,  to  alienato  the  affections  of  the  paopU 
from  the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  cantiuy, 
has  much  appeared  to  desire^  or  much  tndea* 


voured  to  deserve  them.  They  have  intuited 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menacesi  wUch 
were  never  excited  bv  the  gloomy  suUennett  of 
William,  even  when  naif  the  naUon  denied  him 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  dnvea 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  sea  reel  v  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charies,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonaUe  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  bytbo 
dedaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  iato  by  the  greatneat 
of  ner  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi^ 
ated  the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  goveni* 
mont  been  dianged  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket  ? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest  If  the  means  were  violeati 
the  end  was  great  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best 
religion  and  the  best  government  The  struggle 
in  the  rei^  of  Anne,  was  to  ezclnde  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  disputinff,  with  al* 
most  equal  animosity,  whether  Middlcsez  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jaiL 

The  only  comfort  leh  in  siich  degeneracy  ii| 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi* 
nated  by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 

{>recious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
action  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  that  chance  allots  than. 

'*  Fiam  ureeoll,  palret,  MiUfo,  pstellM.** 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shsken  by  empty  noise,  and 
whether  thii  (action  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and 
itstdC  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  suflidontly  shameful.  None  can,  indeed,  woo- 
der  that  it  Has  been  supported  by  the  sectariaa, 
the  natural  fomenters  of  sedition  and  confodo- 
rates  of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  laments  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  fiigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  beinf 
long  accustomed  to  signalixe  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consiaer  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  put|r»  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  oom* 
mon  father  or  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriatal  only  by  vapours,  soon  le- 
ooven  in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  oiacontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  ite  wiu  and  iu  allegiance  when  a  littln 
SLUso  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
re,  is  necessary,  at  thia  aUtrming  trieU,  bat  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  concet- 
sions,  is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  tlia 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappoiiltd 
people  will  soon  deride  it 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND^ 
ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  proportion  the  eagerneu  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  piide  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  thie 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  annies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable  possessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  waa  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  be  expected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  now  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  soots  of  earth,  which,  in'the  deserts  of  the 
ocean,  nad  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  porhape  never  nad  a  name  ? 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  ncirlectpd,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpectea  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Coesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  wnen  Falk- 
land'! Islands  demand  their  historian. 

Bat  the  writer  to  whom  thisemplo^ent  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  de- 
scriptive sfuendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  n  told  how  often  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  idands  have 
hitherto  changra  only  thdr  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legialators  to  civilise,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  hut  tnat  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  nabitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sur- 
prised and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
once  msupportabl^  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spam 
without  attempting  to  dtp  their  own  hands  in  the 
golden  fonntam.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
m  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gavety  of 
nature ;  the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traflSc,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion ;  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  \yina  upon  the  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  euo- 
cess  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  left  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  tlic  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
to  be  found.    The  beat  regions  were  pre^>oc«^ 


pied,  yet  they  still  continaied  tlmr  Immim 

their  labours.  They  were  the  BeooncT  natioa 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pmdfic  Oeean,  mmd 
the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globeu 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philips  llie 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  priasiy  mmd 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  tlnn  of 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be  o^ 
taiaad  by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Noduaji 
is  diflBcnlt  when  ^n  and  honour,  unite  tBeu 
influence;  the  spirit  and  vignur  of  theee  «>• 
pcditions  enlanred  our  views  of  the  new  worid^ 
and  made  us  &st  acquainted  with  ite  nnaler 
coasts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  (1698,)  Cap> 
tain  Davies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  Ins  associate, 
was  afterwards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  him, 
as  he  vm»  driven  by  violence  of  weather  aboat 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called 
Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distress  penniltad 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  and  1m  kft 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  a  nauic. 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  SirRiebevd  Haw* 
kins  being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  seine  «le» 
signs,  saw  these  Islands  egaiHy  if  tiier  are  in* 
dMd  the  same  islands,  and,  in  homiuf  ef  hie 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Lend. 

This  voysge  was  not  of  renown  eeffieieeC  to 
procure  a  general  leception  to  the  new  name  | 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  new  becone  atrong 
enough  not  only  to  deiend  themsehee,  bat  to  eU 
tack  their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Verimgen  end 
Sebald  de  Wert  mto  the  South  8ea%  theee 
islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  been 
known  before,  obtained  the  dfenemination  of  8o> 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  pInecJ 
in  the  charts ;  thonsh  Frezier  tella  ee,  that  tiny 
were  ^et  consideredas  of  doubtful  existeneei. 
Then'  present  English  name  was  probebly  given 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  Jouinel,  yet  vn* 
printed,  may  be  fbnna  in  the  MnseonL  Tbia 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  receivea  into  our  mape. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  aaw  tboee 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  bat  they  were  yet 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  e  oonteet 
Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  end 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  mote 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  ships  of  St. 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  visited,  and  to 
which  he  seems  wilHn^  enough  to  aecribe  tlie 
hononr  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  he  aid* 
mits  to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named 
by  Sebald  de  Wert.  He,  I  aappoee,  in  honour 
or  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Malouinee, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  thoaght 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  pubUcation  of  Anson's  vojrage,  they 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  finding 
a  settlement  in  Pcpy's  or  Falkland's  Idand  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessai^  to  the 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  against  the 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  import- 
ance, that  it  would  produce  many  advsntagee 
in  pe«ce,  and  in  war  would  make  us  nsasteta  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  my  degree  of  judgment  is  sufficient 
to  rastmin  the  imagination  from  magniQnng  that 
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Ml  which  it  18  Umg  detained.  The  relater  of 
Anson's  voyage  had  heated  hia  mind  with  its 
▼arioufl  events,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  be^n,  and  the  vexation  snfiered 
by  its  various  miscarriages,  and  then  thouf  ht 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
Chan  tlmt  which  might  promote  the  snccesi  of 
such  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  perfonned 
and  attained  aU  that,  when  they  first  spread 
their  sails,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
quence would  yet  have  produced  very  little  hurt 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
EngliRh.  They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns ; 
Anson  and  his'  companions  would  have  shared 
the  plunder  or  the  ransom  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
finding  their  southern  territories  accessible, 
would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
no  man  that  considers  its  situation  will  deny. 
But  war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  life ;  it 
happens  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good 
or  wise,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
That  conduct  which  betrays  designs  of  future 
hostifity,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
ways generate  malignity ;  it  must  for  ever  ex- 
clurle  confidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  a 
cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
of  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
what  use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
cle of  thefl  7  Narborough,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
obtained  in  voyages  to  the  Sontli  Sea,  except  by 
such  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor*s  morality, 
might  trmde  by  force.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
prohibitions  of  foreign  commerce,  are,  in  these 
countries,  to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that 
no  man,  not  authorised  by  tlie  king  of  Spain, 
can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
ever profit  is  obtained,  must  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
such  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
nivance at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
phant and  successful  cheat  He  that  brings 
wealth  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  by  wmt 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  corruption  with  which  man- 
kind ought  always  to  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
time  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that,  as  the  worid  is  more  enlightened. 
poKcy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  ana 
that  nations  will  lesm  not  to  do  what  they  would 
not  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  gnilt  is  a 
de^nreo  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
incites  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
a  pirate  may  be  injurious  to  mankind  ;  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
which  all  pirates  shall  be  safe  1  The  contraband 
trader  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections :  if, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a 
mrate ;  if  he  trade  secretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffic,  he  hates 
as  obsUiictors  of  his  profit;  and  those  with 
whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that 
they  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  heart 
tbll  of  that  malignity  which  ftar  of  detacckm  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  are  to  defend  un^ 
just  acquisitions  against  lawful  authority;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  aoquired, 
he  brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
reproof  and  too  stupid  for  reflection ;  he  oflenda 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  Uie  low  bj 
hia  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  da* 
spised,  or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  than 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson's 
voya^  had  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fit^ 
out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and 
Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  further  discoferiaa 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secret,  was  not  long  oon* 
cealed  from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
so  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main* 
tained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exdn- 
sive  dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  declared  that  the  examination  of 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  their  or^ 
dere  should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  sofiened 
by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid^  was  interrogated  by. 
Carvajal  concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Peapn 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  terms  of  great  jesJousy 
and  discontent;  and  the  intendeid  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profea- 
sions  of  mutual  kindness  which  then  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  merediacoveiy 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  this  was  a  voya^  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
miffht  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  waa 
willing  to  communicate  whatever  was  known ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act:  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifioe 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  voyage  Uk 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  that  it  we  kft 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  waa 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  waa  a 
hostile  armament,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  soatli4n 
parts  of  America  only  from  curiosity,  after 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Aneon's 
voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  pnrpoee  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  ooald  not  deftnd 
the  propriety  oif  our  expedition  by  ar;|;unieiita 
equivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minia« 
try,  therefore,  dismined  the  whde  design,  bat  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  li^A  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  wasfbrgotteoi 
or  neglected,  till  the  oondiict  of  naval  affairs  waa 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  a  man  whoaa 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledjn 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  mapiifl- 
oent ;  but  who  had  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg^ 
ment  by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro> 
jects  and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  Egmont's  eagerness  after  something  nair 
determined  him  to  nuke  inquiry  after  Falklaaft 
lalandyand  beaent  out  Caplani  ByRNi,w]Mbia 
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^Iwrinning  of  the  ymr  1765,  took,  lie  ttjw, « 
iHnMlponoMioD  in  tha  name  of  hi*  Britannic 
iljiJMty. 

The  poaaennon  of  tkia  place  ia,  accoiding  to 
Bfr.  Bjrnm't  repraaentation,  no  despicable  aoqui- 
miion.  He  eonoeived  the  Island  to  be  az  or 
aeren  bnndred  miles  round,  and  represented  it  a 
MioD  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
dAct  were  supplied,  woukl  ha?e  all  that  nature, 
almoat  all  that  luxury,  could  wanL  The  harbour 
he  found  eapadous  and  secure,  and  therefore 
lliooght  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  the  ground  he  described 
aahaving'  all  the  excellences  of  aoil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratiyes  of  the 
aaikv.  Prorision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  thev 
killed  almoet  erery  day  a  hundred  geese  to  each 
riu^  by  pel  tine  them  with  stones.  Not  content 
with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet  deeper 
for  the  value  of  the  new  dominion.  He  dug  in 
ouest  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 
despair  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortu- 
Batdy  found  where  none  would  have  expected 
it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude, 
eouki  not  without  great  siipineness  be  neglected. 
Eariy  in  the  next  year,  (Januarys,  1766,)  Cap- 
tain Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
oracled  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gar- 
riaoa.  Hb  descrincion  was  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  he  calls  a  mass  of  islands  and  broken 
landa,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lio  but  two  cables*  length  from  tlK  shore,  must 
pass  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it. 
The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which 
mi|riit  have  supported  not  only  armies  but  armies 
ofFatagons,  was  no  longer  to  he  found.  The 
rneae  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
ueir  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  could 
ooly  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
•noh  as  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
Tannin,  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  iiilands 
amy  find  ^se  and  snipes,  and  in  the  stunmer 
months,  wild  celery  ana  sorrel. 

No  token  was  seen  by  either  of  anv  aettlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  ao  secure  from  hostile  disturb 
baoee,  that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
hoose  he  omitted  to  open  the  porta  and  lo^>- 
holea. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Eg- 
mont, it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
doOK  A  garden  was  prepareo,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Soma  fo^aeeds  were  sown  j  but  though  this  be 
tha  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  young  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
aga.  The  cold  continued  long^  and  the  ocean 
aeldom  was  at  rest. 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Qoata, 
riiaep^  and  hogs,  that  were  canted  thither,  were 
found  to  thrive  and  increaae  as  in  other  placasb 
Ml  msr<aK6u«  arAaim  est.     There  ia  nothing 
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which  human  conrafpa  will  not  undertake,  and 
little  that  human  paUenee  will  not  endure.  Tlie 
garrison  lived  upoii  Falkland*s  Idand,  shrinking 
from  the  blaat,  and  ahuddering  at  the  billowa. 

Thia  waa  a  colony  which  could  never  become 
indefxndent,  for  it  never  coukl  be  able  to  main- 
tain itaelf.  The  neoeasary  supplies  were  annu- 
ally aent  from  England,  at  an  expenas  which  tha 
AoMralty  began  to  think  woukl  not  quickly  be 
repaid.  But  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  and 
unwillingness  to  contend  with  a  projoetor  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  regular  remittanoaa  of  aloraa  and 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almoat  weary  oarsdvea, 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy  ;  and  there* 
fore  supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  re* 
side  in  Falkland's  Island,  the  undisputed  kMda  ot 
tempest-becten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  88th  of  November,  1769,  Captain 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hoverinf 
about  the  Island  and  aurvejring  it,  sent  tha  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  he  required  him  to 
depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance  of 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  bacl  with  lettara 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and 
brought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on  tha 
east  part  of  Falkland's  IsUumI. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  SOdi, 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  assumed 
a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions, 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spaniarda 
in  the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  aent  at  the  same  time,  he 
auppoees  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by 
accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  firat 
warning.  Thia  letter  waa  accompanied  by  a 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  '*  If  it  be  neither  equal 
to  my  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  impute 
the  deficiency  to  the  situatiao  of  us  both.** 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civihty,  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which  he  claimed 
in  the  name  of  the  kiitf;,  aa  belonging  to  the 
English  by  right  of  the  £st  discovery,  and  the 
first  settlemenL 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  haa 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right 
which  priority  of  aettlement  confera  I  know  not 
whether  we  yet  can  esublish. 

On  December  lOih,  the  ofiker  sent  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  against 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  him ; 
for  opposing  his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont ;  and 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  On  the 
18th  Uie  Governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont, 
and  to  forbeu:  the  navigation  of  theae  seas,  with- 
outpermission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders 
were  to  keep  possession ;  and  by  once  mora 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart. 

The  next  month  produocci  more  protests  and 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  t^ 
same.  The  operationa  of  such  harmless  enmity 
having  produced  no  efifect,  were  then  reciprocally 
discontinued,  and  the  Eneliah  were  left  for  a  time 
to  enjov  the  pleasures  of  Falkland*a  Island  with- 
out molestation. 
Thia  tranqoiUity,  howarer,  did  not  last  km|^ 
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A  (^  months  afterwards  (Jane  4Ui,  1770)  the 
Industry,  a  Spanish  friffate.  commanded  by  an 
officer  whose  name  was  Madariaffa,  anchored  in 
Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
dad,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayres  of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tared  the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
borne  by  the  commander  of  a  na^al  armaoiesty 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
mer, of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commauded  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  fri^e, 
which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discoverint^  the  purpose  of  his 
motion,  let  him  know  that  it  he  weiglied  his  an- 
chor, they  would  fire  upon  his  ship ;  but  paying 
no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
shots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
him.  He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
tended only  as  sisals. 

Both  the  Bnzlish  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  ttie  Spanish  commodore,  warning 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
English  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessary  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
to  send  an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
forees,  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  resistance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
which  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  lo  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  c«uinon, 
four  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
to  the  blockhouse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  right  to  the 
whole  Ma|;eUanic  region,  and  exhorted  the  Ejig- 
lish  to  retire  quietly  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 
by  power. 

ne  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrymg  away 
whatever  Ihey  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
no  loss  might  be  sufiered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
great  civihty ;  bat  he  concludes  with  demanding 
an  answer  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Having  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
letters  oTwaming  written  the  day  before  by  the 
English  captains,  be  told  them  that  he  thought 
hiooself  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
all  those  eountries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
verbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deters 
mination,  and  silowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Fanner,  that 
though  there  had  been  prescrioed  yet  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  still  rttolutely  delbiid  his  charge ; 
that  this,  whether  menace  or  ibiee,  would  be 
considered  as  an  insult  on  the  BfidMi  flaf ,  and 
that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
ed his  forces,  and  it  may  be  easilv  imagined  that 
he  had  no  bloody  oonquesL  The  E^lish  had 
only  a  wooden  blockhouse,  built  at  Woolwich, 
ana  carried  in  pieces  to  the  klandi  with  a 


battery  of  cannon.  To  eontend  with  obiCiniqr 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hopi^ 
After  lb.  ez^uge  of .  veiy  few  shoto,  a  eafte. 
lation  was  proposed. 

The  Spanisn  commander  acted  with  modccK* 
tbn ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror :  what  he 
had  offered  beSore  the  attack,  he  granted  after  ths 
victory^  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave  th« 
place  with  every  bonour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulat^n,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  ruddcfk'  of  th« 
Favourite  was  taken  off  What  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  molestation  j 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventory  was  dmwBi 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  nemfitf 
promised  to  be  sccountable. 

Of  this  petty  revofaitioD,  so  sudden  and  so  dis- 
tant, the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquesL  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  tluee  daysj  tor  the  Spaniards^  either  sup- 
posing the  gamson  stronger  than  it  was,  or  n* 
solving  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  considering 
that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  lest 
danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demaiid- 
ed  and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  exprened 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hmi^ 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inibca^ 
ed  tlie  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  beendaiaMd 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Soiidnd. 

This  daim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dig* 
nity,  without  any  known  direction  from  his  supe- 
riors, could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  ar 
officiousnesfl  c^an  individual,  unworthy  of  public 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  M«- 
drid,  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  aooouBt 
newly  brought  to  Cado,  that  the  EInglish  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  w« 
call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  ihny  had  warned  away  two  Spaiusb 
ships;  and  that  an  armament  was  sent  out  in 
May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ao- 
count  was  true;  but  the  information,  however 
fiiithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  b^bcn 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltbv  came  to  England^ 
and  gave  the  aoaount  which  I  have  now  epitomis- 
ed,«  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  canwil 
ness  that  no  time  was  lost.  The  navy  was 
veyed,  the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap». 
pointed;  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expeditioi^ 
after  so  lon^  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  b»* 
fore,  and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  natioii  hftd  botn 
capable  of  exerting. 

This  pseparaiion,  so  iUustrioua  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  eflkacious  in.  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  powerof  that  noisy  fiction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sumetims» 
with  the  roar  ofempty  menace,  and  sometinMn 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  £v«y 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  with  d^ 
tesution,  that  they  who  desired  to  force  ihm 
sovereigD  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same  f 
to  dinQe  him  from  action. 
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The  Tigoar  and  ipirit  of  the  mhiiitry  eealy 
bndie  through  all  the  niachinationa  of  thesG 
pigmy  rebels,  and  o»r  arnuunont  was  quickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  negotiations  ef- 
fectuaL 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  Enstiah  nunisters  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  Enfflish  had  been  forcibly  expelled' from 
Falkland's  Island  by  BuccareUi,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  A^res,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,  whe- 
ther in  his  ma8ter*a  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
nUi'B  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
direction. 

The  scene  of  nc^tiatkm  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  in  ^eptembeTi  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  trom  Grimaldi,  the  Spaniali 
minister,  the  restitution  of  FSUkland*a  Island,  and 
a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli*s  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
ekjoct  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  d^Mirt  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  English  forces 
were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nationa  away ; 
bat  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  making  tlicir  settlement,  and  suffer  the 
■ufageets  of  whatever  power  to  remain  there  with« 
cat  molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
llMre  waa  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
wUch  might  be  peaceably  and  regulaily  deckled, 
willitat  msult,  and  without  force;  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  nt  the  British  court, 
their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
juries redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the 
lustice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  an^  previous  notice  or  remon- 
Btrmnce,  they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  ano  therefore  it  was 
apected  that  satisfiustion  ahoukl  be  inade  by 
puolic  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambig^uous  and 
eokL  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  English  from 
their  settlement ;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
than  the  settlers  mi«:nt  have  expected  ;  and  that 
Buccaielli  had  not,  m  his  opinion,  incurred  any 
Mame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the  Amen- 
can  flovcmors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prince  of  Maneran  proposed 
a  eonvention  for  the  accommodation  of  dif&r- 
ences  by  mutual  concassions,  in  which  tlie  wam- 
mg  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Bocearelli  on  the  other.  This  offer  was  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Gri- 
maldi was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wronf,  there  was  not  tlic  parity  subsisting  which 
18  im^ed  in  conventions  and  contracts ;  that  we 
oonadered  ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimaldi  aflectod  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
▼et  afmeaaed  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
he  said,  granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offered  to  restore  the  Island  in  the  state  in  which 
th<^  found  it ;  but  he  thoueht  that  they  likewise 
,  might  hope  for  some  regara,  and  that  the  warn- 
■nsaeni  1^  Hunt  would  be  disavowed. 

Air.  Harris,  our  miniater  at  Biadn^s  nuiated 


that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to 

tjnnal  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  mlaved  his  an- 
swer, that  a  council  might  be  called.  In  a  few 
days  cMdera  were  despatched  to  Prince  Biasseran, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  U>  declare  the 
king  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  king  of  Englind,  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving^ from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfaction,  by 
the  disavowal,  so   often  required,  of  Hunt'a 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  no 
other  acknowledgmants,  the  English  ministry 
conridered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avoid- 
ed. In  the  latter  end  of  November,  private  ikk 
tice  was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merchants 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  ofllicers  absent  from  Gibraltar 
were  remanded  to  their  posts.  Our  naval  force 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  noabate- 
ment  of  our  original  demand. 

The  obatinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  eon- 
tinued,  and  about  the  end  of  the  ^ear  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  so  neariy  extingvishcd,  that 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdraw,  with  the 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Maarid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  fimuieaB  is 
commonly  successful;  having  not  swelled  our 
first  requisition  with  any  superfluous  appen- 
dages, we  had  nothing  to  yieU,  we  therefore  only 
repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  ot  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  king 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  his  employ- 
ments. What  effect  this  revolution  or  the 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  counsels, 
I  pretend  not  to  be  infonoed.^  Choiseul  had 
always  profiBSscd  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it 
certain,  nowever  it  may  be  suspected,  that  he 
talked  m  diflerent  strains  to  diflferent  (larties. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  physi- 
cally true,  that  every  enect  has  a  proportionate 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  upon 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power;  but  the  opera- 
tions of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  admit  no 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  agenta 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always  that 
tliere  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  ^at  event  Ob- 
stinacy and  flexibility,  maligmty  and  kindness, 
give  place  alternately  to  each  other,  and  the 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  conseoncnces,  often  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  cnange  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Jana- 
anr  to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any 
other  cause  than  conviction  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  they  be- 
gan, whatever  was  tne  reason,  to  relax  their 
haughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harris's  departure  was 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were 
still  continued,  and  on  January  SSd,  the  prince 
of  Masseron  delivered  a  declaration,  in  which 
the  king  of  Spain  **  disavows  the  violent  enter- 
prise of  Bocearelli,'*  and  promises  '*  to  restore 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inventory.** 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subjoined, 
that  **  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  Egmont 
cannot,  nor  ougnt  in  any  wise  to  afiect  the 
question  of  the  prior  ri^t  of  Borereigmy  of 
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the  Mabuine,  otherwise  called  Falkland's  Is- 
lands.*' 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Esrl  of 
Rochford,  who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  ma:^ 
tcr,  Uiat  tlie  Prince  of  Masscran  bcini^  autho- 
rized by  his  catholic  majesty  "to  offer  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  the  kins^  of  Great  Britain  a 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  liim  by  dispos- 
sessing him  of  Port  E^monl,*'  and  having  signed 
a  declaration  expressing  that  iiis  catholic  ma- 
jesty '*  disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
Eo^mont,  and  engages  to  restore  it  in  the  slate  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  lOih  of  June,  1770, 
his  Britannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  togotlier  widi  tlic  full  performance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
niajestyi  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.*' 

This  is  all  that  was  ori^nally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 
restored.  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  tlie  re- 
ception of  Lord  Ilochford's  ]mper,  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  injury,  and  twice  Uie  word 
satufaction. 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  tlie  grant 
of  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  Question  of 
prior  right,  a  question  wliich  we  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
no  formal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
and  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  have 
been  better  ])lcascd  nad  the  declaration  been 
without  iL  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  tiiat 
was  usked,  why  should  we  complain  tliat  we 
have  not  more  ?  When  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  is  the  evil  tliat  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
tical, is  referred  to  tlic  Greek  calends  for  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  7  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
nhoha?  Is  the  kin^  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
because  the  kini^  of  England  ])artakes  his  title  7 

If  sovcreif^nty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
minions; if  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
su|>crior  is  acknowledged,  our  kin^  reigns  at 
Port  Egn\ont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  tenn  very  difBcult  to  be  fixed,  all'ihat  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated 
the  kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
flamed it ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, with  that  equip<iise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Conieille  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who, 
I  think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his 
faults. 

Chacun  parte  A  ton  grf  d*  ee  grand  Cardinal, 

Main  pour  moi  ie  n'en  dirai  rien; 
JZ  m'a  fait  trop  de.  bicn  pour  en  dire  du  malf 

li  m''a  fait  trop  dc  malpour  en  dire  du  bien. 

To  push  advantages  too  far,  is  neither  gene- 
rous nor  just.  FLid  wc  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedt'nt  ri^ht,  it  may  not  niisbcc.>rae  us, 
either  as  m'>rali>t<<  or  poHticians  to  ''onaider 
what  Grimiildi  c  luld  have  nnsweicd.     Wc  have 
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already,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  af- 
fect of  right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  uamct 
VVe  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  lar^ 
tracts  of  tnc  Ameriran  continent,  by  a  claim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement.  Aoo 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  W'hen  you  Bnj^ 
(H>se  yourselves  to  liave  first  de-scried'the  dis- 
puted island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  por- 
|K)sed  expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  arc  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  cxtortiiig 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reaaon- 
able  to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniarda, 
from  which  the  im)K>rtance  of  this  island  is  ii^ 
ferrod  by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  paj^e  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  l>o  very  dificrent  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  iu  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  tliey  think  encroachment ;  liavo 
suffered  a  breadi  to  be  made  in  the  outworka  oi 
tlieir  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  right,  have  sufibred  a  dangerous  ezeep* 
tion  to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American 
territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain ;  lot  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We*  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Bucoarelli's  expedition,  and  r^ 
stitution  of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habita- 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kepi  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  tlie  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 
upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
glers in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future 
Bucaniers.  To  all  tliis  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned, -and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wlioUy 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  whicli  we  have  now 
possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousaniitf 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  men: 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  they  bwmt. ' 
been  long  accumulating  falseheiods,  it  i»  poatiUa 
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fka  they  tre  aov  dnly  nMng  another  to  the 
kmn,  uid  thai  f  hey  do  not  roeen  all  that  they 
prafMii.  Bat  of  thu  fiietion  what  eril  may  not 
la  credited  f  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir^ 
t«e,  and  rery  little  wit,  beyond  that  miaehieToas 
winning  for  which  it  ia  held  by  Hale  that  chil- 
dm  may  be  hanged. 

Aa  war  ia  the  laat  of  remedies,  eimeta  prim 
twihids,  all  lawful  espedients  most  be  need  to 
mwdlA  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  eril,  it  is 
mrely  the  duty  of  those  whose  sution  intrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
Iher  diarge.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
tnre  which  nothine  but  ampnution  can  remoTe ; 
ao  there  may,  bj  Uie  depravation  of  human  pas- 
■Sooa,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
lor  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
VBDiedies ;  hut  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be 
batter  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
0perations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
methodsT 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indif- 
ftrence  the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  oom- 
nenced.^  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  pr(»ented  its 
evib  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  fiekl,  but  they  die 

rn  the  bed  of  honour,  ruini  their  tivtt  mnidst 
Jmf»  tf  csnfveff,  mid^  filled  with  EngUeuPt 

VSnt  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
Ijy  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  or  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
awoid.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
thai  perished  in  our  late  contesu  with  Franca 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy;  the  rest  langoished  in  tents  and 
•hips,  amiiwt  damps  and  putre&ction;  pale. 
UHpid^  spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
pnaamg,  nnpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  in  pit^  or  heaved  mto  the 
ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwhole- 
aome  stations,  where  courage  is  useless,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fir-ets  are  silently  dispeo- 
pnd,  and  armies  8lugs:i^hly  molted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the 
most  partj  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lised nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tagea.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
pmt,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  bieittle  grew  rich 
by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years* 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
eontemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  andcommissaries,  whose 
e({uipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
rise  like  exhalations? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  la- 
bour, or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  coun- 
try is  impoverished;  they  rejoice  when  obsti- 
nacy or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slauehter 
and  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  deucs  at 
bravery  and  sdenee,  while  they  are  adding  figure 


to  figure,  and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computing 
theprofits  of  a  siege  or  tempest 

Those  who  sufler  their  minds  to  dwell  on 
these  considerations  will  think  it  no  great  crime 
in  the  ministry  that  they  have  not  snatched  wkh 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  imo 
the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  could 
haf  e  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident 
before  the  sword  is  drawn;  and  this  mutual 
confidence  produces  that  wantonness  of  blood- 
shed that  has  so  often  desolated  tfie  world.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  one 
must  be  wrong;  and  the  history  of  mankiiHl 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  caution 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  the  prond. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  by  con- 
descending to  inquire,  whether  we  might  not 
possibly  grow  mther  less  than  greater  by  attork 
m^  Spain  7  Whether  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promised 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted. 
A  war  declared  for  the  empty  sound  of  an  an- 
cierit  title  to  a  Magellanic  rock,  would  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  against  us.  These  en* 
croachers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  says  our  ally 
the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  their  first  effort 
of  usurpation,  wUl  make  war  upon  us  for  a  title 
to  Kamschatscha.  These  universal  settlers,  says 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time  settle  upon 
Greenland,  and  a  fieet  will  batter  Copenhagen, 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  always  was 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  that 
sny  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  would  oppose  us.  The  French,  we 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed:  the  contests 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  subjects 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  irom  supporting 
Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign 
war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil  discords?  It 
vrithdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  from  do- 
mestic ^evances,  and  aflbrds  opportunities  of 
dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  distant 
emplo3mients.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an 
ar]8;ument  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  France 
wUl  not  support  them  against  England  they  will 
strengthen  England  against  Fraiice. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculation, 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spain, 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  yet  very  cer- 
tain that  much  advantage  will  be  gained. 

Spain  is  not  easily  vulnerable ;  her  kingdom, 
bjr  the  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of  do- 
minion, is  become  solid  and  compact  The 
Spaniards  have,  indeed,  no  fleet  able  to  oppose 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  actual  opposi- 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  a 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  commissions  to 
pnvateen  of  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  meidiants  without  possibility  of  repnsal. 
If  they  think  their  Plate  fleet  in  danger,  they 
will  fcnbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  a  while  upon  the 
credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be 
safe :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should  con- 
tinue till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  will 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  security 
by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  oc  by  thie 
Dotoh,  our  natural  allies. 
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Bui  the  whole  continent  of  Spanish  America 
will  lie  open  to  invasion ;  we  shall  have  nothinff 
Co  do  but  march  into  these  wealthy  regions,  and 
make  their  present  masters  confess  that  they 
were  always  ours  by  ancient  right.  We  shall 
throw  brass  and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and 
nothing  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
America  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
British  dominions ;  hut,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
swn  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
which  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  aole  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  hut  no 
scheme  of  conquest  has  yet  l>een  successful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but 
by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
pestilence. 

In  the  reiffn  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
America  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  extending  Enfflish  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish perishra  alter  all  his  hasards;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowleilge  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
ble graven. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
of  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
desire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
again  attempted  ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
fortune  of  Cn)mwcll  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
were  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  pos- 
sessing the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
was  taken,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
their  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
elements ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re-einbarkation,  half  an  army 
perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
my  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
conquest ! 

Tnese  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
guments of  didiculty,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  public.  Upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
diffurent ;  tliey  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
quest ;  victory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
equally  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
naturally  continue  the  trust  in  tnose  han^  which 
had  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
themselves  with  expectations  that  some  aini^ 
trous  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might  dif- 
fuse discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hopn  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is'evil. 

Of  thnir  leal  for  their  country  we  have  already 
had  a  specimen*  While  they  were  terrifying  th« 
natioa  with  doubts  whether  it  wmm  any  koger 


to  exist;  while  they  represented  inyasive  ar- 
mies as  hovering  in  ttie  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstructed 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops 
or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  this 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing; 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  m 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  tne  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  caa 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  discre- 
dit and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paio  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity;  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  suety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  wiu  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the' 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent* 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physie, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo* 
ney  by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  '"■fftt^in 
power  by  harmlessness  and  pwce,  they  nrast 
for  ever  be  at  a  gr»at  distance  trom  ruffians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  dty  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  hsye 
had  the  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  mmistfy 
so  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sostsia- 
ed  the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune  7 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prospeiw 
ed,  had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  onooodi- 
tionally  with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  might  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the 
increase  of  oar  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  peopleu 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pso* 
motors  of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  mvowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  hia  party  owes  iimck 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju- 
nius it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he. 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul- 
gar; for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreij^  or  oi 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  gomg,  and 
careless  what  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice;  but  to 
him  tliat  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  wsUm  lUte  Jock 
the  GienUkiller  in  a  cost  of  derkncw^  be  nay 
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do  nrach  miflchicr  with  little  ttron<vth.  Novelty 
captivates  the  superficial  and  thoughtless  ;  ve- 
hemence delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience ;  he  tnat  vilifies  esta* 
bUsiied  authority  will  always  6nd  abettors. 
Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 

Cdenco  which  has  rarely  jHared  upon  the  world 
fore,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided 
for  his  'safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  ho  had 
nothinfT  to  combat  but  truth  and  jiistice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  m  the  dark. 
Bein^  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immimitios  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  dnnj^r,  he  has  been  bohl ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
ahame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetori- 
cian, he  ha<*  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist, 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  moan  by  insults 
on  the  hi?h.  Findin|B^  sedition  ascendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  hm?  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let 
as  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
and  withtlraw  from  his  ellicacy  the  sympathf:tic 
favour  of  plobeian  malivnity ;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothinfff  .>  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falschoo<l ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  7 

Itis  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun- 
gency of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
he  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cogntzanco.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
oatrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
fiUaelMOd.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
M  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
wphiitry  ;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Beckford : 
bat  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and 
thty  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallible. 
Thow  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel- 
lion." ^ 

JuDios  is  an  unusunl  phenomenon,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with 
torror^  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
Mont.  He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  potrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  enervescence 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction;  which 
after  having  plnngcd  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
secure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  Tlicre  he  has  placed  himself, 
had  I  not  rated  mm  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
faculties.  What,  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  ^od  7  What  most  oe  the 
drudge  of  a  party,  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  ean  there- 
fore tell  iL  He  is  an  enemy  to  ttie  ministry,  he 
eteslhem  {rowing  hourly  stronger.    He  knows  i 


that  a  war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would 
have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  theicfbre, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  was 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  condu  rted. 
But  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are  less 
clearly  expresscii,  and  whase  schemes  periiaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn 
the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rup- 
ture would  naturally  have  been  fnade. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior,  there  is  no  other  arbi- 
trator than  the  swond. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have 
demanded  more,  is  not  worthy  a  question.  Tho 
utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious,  and 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable,  is 
always  dangerous.  We  aiJced  all  that  vras  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  and  complied  after  a 
short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  Is,  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin : 
but  the  chai^  against  them  is  multifarious  and 
confused,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  dis» 
content  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint  The  past 
and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  censure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  clamoiu*  about 
honour  and  riglits,  injuries  and  insults,  the  British 
dag,  and  the  Favounte's  rudder,  Buccarelli*s  con- 
duct, and  Grimaldi*s  declarations,  the  Manilla 
ransom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  faction 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  settlement  on 
Falkland's  Island  was  not  only  lawful  but  un 
questionable ;  that  our  riglit  was  not  only  certain 
but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  equity  of  oiur 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  combating  tlieir  own 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  our 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  insolent,  all  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natural 
concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce  disputes 
and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires  delay,  and 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately 
yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we 
might  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  what  would  Eu- 
rope have  judged  of  their  submission  ?  that  they 
shnink  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who,  hav- 
ing lately  yielded  to  oiur  arms,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  high  importance  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  tmnsact 
with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unluckily  b^n  taught  to  think  that  they 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ourselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  suppose, 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  it  by 
warning  away  tlie  Spaniards,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  an- 
other, without  expecting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  representations  and  re- 
monstrances there  would  be  no  end,  if  they  were 
to  be  made  whenever  small  commanders  are  un- 
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«ivil  to  each  olhcf ;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, if  upon  such  transient  provocations  it  he 
imagined  necessarjr  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
miffht  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
with  naore  leisure  and  less  inconvenience ;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
to  disturb  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
against  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  a  force 
which  ensured  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
niards the  right  of  prescribing  tenns  of  capitula- 
tion. The  Spaniards  imposed  no  new  condition, 
except  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
d?iys ;  and  of  this  thev  secured  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  tliero  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  7  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fi)x,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  fur 
\     which  nations  should  slaughter  one  anotlier. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  tenns,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish  minister 
immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  E^ont,  nor 
pretended  that  ho  was  justified  otherwise  tiianby 
the  general  instructions  by  which  the  American 
governors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  nave  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at 
Port  Egniont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
should  bo  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  tem|xirary  and  fallacious:  that  Buc- 
carelli's armament  had  alt  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
that  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 
master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  bis  court 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  defend  ihem. 

Ai  Utile  can  be  iulerred  from  his  reception  at. 


the  Spanish  cotirt.  He  is  not  punished  indeed, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  f 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master^s  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  ot  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  fiilse.  There  ii 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  reduced  to  disown  his  own  conunission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  has  been  denied  tor  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. The  question  of  right  was  inexpli- 
cable and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prao- 
ticable.  This  restoration  they  required  and  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  ha?e  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  shoula  have  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repajnnent  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  tiM 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  thn 
ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  thmk,  been  most 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantaga.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  hii  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however^  be  depreciaied  in  Sis 
irrave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wronf  ,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  ooo* 
fident,  though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ax* 
penses  of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid:  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  tbere 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destructioru 

Of  our  late  eouipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  jwo- 
voked  us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  whicn  ho 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  ?  Buccarelli, 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  Inr 
dian  gojemoi^  could  hsrdljr  hare  ooUeoted  at 
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9ad  bb  ffalleyi,  we  ought,  when  power  comes 
into  oar  bands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  vdth  its  inhabitants  wai 
|Mlded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  wa4 
iAipnlated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  Willian, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  in 
ezample  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of 
merick: 

That  in  an  age,  where  e%'ery  mouth  is  open 
Hierty  ofcontdtnce^  it  is  equitable  to  show  som 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may 
be  aupjposcd,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  m  his  own  reUgion ;  and  that  ttiose,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
baTe  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gsnce,  it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
tunea  deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  venr  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fined mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  fooli^,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what 
part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  hie 
oofopanions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deayours  to  infuae  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower ;  if  be  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  ana  the  \Hrtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
uidigent,  who  are  always  inflammable;  to  th^ 
weaa,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misleo ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burn- 
ing a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraftsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman;  but  he  must  have 
■ome  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachment%  and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent     He  who 

S remises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  cn- 
eavours  unable  to  efTcct,  means  onW  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineflcctual 
seal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser :  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  m  his  power,  and  that  all  times  ore 
not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vaffue  and  indefi- 
irile  promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
irtkaoDts.    He  knows  the  prejudices  of  faction,  i 


and  the  inconfltancy  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  instructions 
are  conunonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  aUended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  otlier  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  part 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  conatitiH 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  only 
from  being  hurt  by  otbeta,  but  from  bnrtiiig 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  may 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  consider,  whether  there  are  not  some 
characteristlcal  modes  of  speaking  or  acting, 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  patriot. 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  may 
be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained  ; 
for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wrong 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoio^ 
than  what  we  should  pursue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evils, 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  misery  is 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  general  safety  to  hazard, 
suspends  conmierce,  and  desolates  the  country ; 
as  It  exposes  great  numbers  to  hardships,  dan- 
gers, captivity,  and  death  ;  no  man,  who  desires 
the  public  prosperity,  will  inflame  general  resent- 
ment by  ag^vatinc  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  who.  when  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicated  in  tne  sight  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  disavowal 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim, 
would  still  have  instigated  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Magellanic  Ocean, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  imless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  by  the  howl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ourselves;  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  public  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  tne  profits  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a 
navy  had  boon  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 
comipted  food. 

lie  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  of 
its  rights,  cannot  he  a  Patriot 

That  man  therefore  isno  Patriot,  who  justifice 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usurpation  ; 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of  its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colonies ; 
those  colonies  which  were  settled  under  English 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  English  char- 
ter ;  and  have  been  defended  by  English  arms. 

To  suppose^  that  by  sending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  established  an  independent  power;  that 
when,  by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are 
become  rich,  they  shall  not  contribute  to  their 
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own  defence,  bnt  at  their  own  pleasure;  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation ;  invoWes  such  an  accumulation 
of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
ism could  palliate. 
.  .\     /    Ho  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
C   ^    'ence.    We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
f-  I  cans ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govem- 

/  ment. 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica a  law  of  capital  punishment ;  it  may  there- 
fore establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
supposed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  tne  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty. 

This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
contempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty,  is  undoubtedl^r  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  nave  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
[f  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
less burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
friends?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Englishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  P(UrU>t,  who  de- 
nies his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  uenefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
this  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
ation of  counsel,  and  some  weakness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
consistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted^  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  nad  m  reality 
been  sometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evtaion  of  the 
law,  mnd  the  defeat  of  justice.    Tho  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour :  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  of^  ^s  pri- 
vilege was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  poonblo 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dicnity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showea  that  they  were  more  willinjg  than  their 

Credecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fcl- 
>w-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  i 
believe,  eenerally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament ; , 
but,  if  to  choose  represcntaiives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  3iat  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness^ which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  whue  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  oiher  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
fmtes  about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
ate.  The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  tlie  right  ot 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  lo  have  been,  even  in 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  by  pa&sion,  by  prejudice, 
or  by  frolic  To  have  friends  in  tne  borough 
was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  m 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  wa« 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  buthisfeUow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu- 
rious representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  tne  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  samo 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title* 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoyuig  the 
effect  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy ana  higher  spirit,  roust  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  wen  to  tne  public;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover from  its  delusion,  and  unite^  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  misdiiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  filsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
yanit]^  of  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raued  by  merit  fb 
fldt  had  enuneiiUf  arrogate  to  them^elyet  tlw 

name  of  pATUonu 
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AM  AJfSWER  TO  TBI  EUOLUTIONt  AND  JlOOIUMI 
or  TBI  AMKEICAM  COMGEEai,  1775. 

In  til  the  |)arta  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
terminating  in  science  merely  apeculatire,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civi(  are  admitted 
•orae  fundamental  principles,  or  common  ax- 
ioms, which  bein^  genersJly  receive  are  Httle 
doubted,  and  bemg  little  doubted  have  b^n 
rmrehr  proved. 

Or  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
H  is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
such  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdii^,  or  the  sophbtries  of  in- 
terest  It  is  diflicult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part 
not  been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  die  demonstrator 
will  find,  after  an  operose  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  "  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  rieht 
of  requiring  from  all  its  subjects,  such  contribu- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or 
public  prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  oomprisine  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disfNitad  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
light  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

in  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  tneir  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  aji- 
aertions  advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have 
been  admitted  as  arguments;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng- 
lish honour,  and  English  power,  have  been  heara 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Passion  basin  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
as  ti\e  eddy  for  a  M'hile  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  oeen  often  praised,  and  are  always 
pNardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison ;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

These  antipatriotic  pfejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of  folly  im^gnated  by  faction,  which 
being  produced  against  the  standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  sufficient  for  long  life. 
They  are  born  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  <  to  nurse  them  into 
mischiefl 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  public,  many 
artiiloea  mive  been  Used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  falsehood  is  to  be  maintained  by 
jwMd,  ioae  their  force  by  counteracting  one 


The  nation  b  sometimea  to  be  mollified  by  m 
tender  tale  of  men  who  fled  from  tjrranny  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  low  all 
claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in 
compassion  for  a  harmlesa  people,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wud  conntiy,  and 
obtained  by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  in- 
dustry the  accommodations  of  life,  are  now  in* 
vaded  by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  plun- 
dered of^  their  properties  by  the  luurpies  of  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  eonfined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions;  how  they  are  forbid- 
den to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  to 
'manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the 
nearest  market :  and  surely  the  generosity  of 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upon 
those  that  are  already  overladen ;  will  never  de- 
light in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  exer* 
cised  but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrowy 
and  in  the  transports  of  dehrious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our  hands^ 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  betlfer 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  aoeounta 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fer^ 
tility  of  their  land,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the  question 
with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  oppree- 
sive  which  have  been  found  consistent  witJi  this 
speedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  begin  to  think 
it  reasonable  that  tney,  who  thus  flourish  under 
the  protection  of  our  j^ernment,  should  oootri- 
bute  something  towards  its  expense. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Ameriesns^ 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed ;  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  liber» 
ty,  and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbonmess  of  their  progenitors  z 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  sod 
too  powerftil  for  constraint ;  that  they  will  laugh 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  that  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  contains  three  millions, 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  Whigs,  of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty,  sjid  disdainful  of  donunion ; 
that  they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  fo  think  themselves  masters 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  passions 
diiierent  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  hearer 
to  tame  acquiesence,  it  disposes  him  to  hasten 
the  experiment  of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinces  him 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thus  pro- 
lific while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevail.  Wnen 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  how 
far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  de- 
fence. When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how 
the  hydia  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption 
of  his  (Mofiti.  A  commercial  people,  however 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  declin- 
ing traffic,  and  an  tinfavourahle  balance.    The 
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efiect  of  thia  terror  has  been  tried.  We  have 
been  stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
manufacturers  starving  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
able, however  less  than  ostentatious  or  deceit^ 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied ;  but  surely 
it  will  most  effectually  be  preserved,  by  being 
kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Concession^ 
may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superioritv 
only  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
always  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  community  that  have  no  care  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
reaches  lilUe  further  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,  and  eaeemess  for  the  nearest  ^ood. 
The  bUnd  are  sail  to  feel  with  pecuUar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
merchant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
he  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
distant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  will 
sometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Hirmin|:ham 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all  imputauon  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  [Mu-liament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
absurd  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tinguishing real  from  seeming  ^ood,  of  being 
able  to  see  through  the  cloud  of  interposing  dif- 
ficulties, to  the  Usting  and  soiid  happiness  of 
victory  and  setUemenu 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
the  greater  actor  ot  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
in  which  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
drama.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
have  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
quitted  Um  delights  of  neighbournood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
range  the  mountains,  and  be  pre b. 

These  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
sound  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  The  removal  of  the  people  ^f  BotUm  into 
the  country,  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
d^ffieult  in  its  execution,  but  important  in  itt  eon" 
sequtnees.  The  diflliculty  of  execution  is  best 
known  to  the  Bostonians  themselves ;  the  con- 
sequence, alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
who  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  them  firee ;  for 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
tolaawhii  hooM  to  a  casual  oomei^  aad  what- 


ever he  does,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  finda 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  tiM 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  liis  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  hberty, 
prohae  ^f  bUes  .and  pregnant  with  delight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  mdecd  is  not  new ;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himseUl 
But  terrors  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  taxation  of  the  AmericauHis  opposeo. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invasion  of  natural  and  legal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  which  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita* 
ble ;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  power  is  no  sufiicient  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections  of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 
A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  fVom 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  pdgp 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  pailia- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  share 
the  benelits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought 
all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  nave  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuee 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  tlie  British  empire ;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extont,  and  imperfect  db- 
Ugation,  a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree^  the  time,  and  the 
duration,  of  iudging  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  l>een  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  ite 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Of  this  notification 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves^  how  fiir  it 
shall  mfluence  their  counsels,  and  of^the  neces- 
sities alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  ot  the  king;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  tney  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  elaia^ 
which  supposes  dominion  without  antheri^i 
and  aul^jiects  without  enbordination,  hes  tama 
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amonff  the  Hbeitinef  of  policy  many  cl8.inoroiu 
and  nardy  vind?catora.  The  laws  of  natore, 
the  righU  of  hamanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion, have  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  honest 
■tupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair 
bat  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
Motner-country  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies, 
mod  have  enforced  their  denial  with  so  much 
violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  tne  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 
cision. 

In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  often  fierce,  hut  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  justice  found  much  oppo- 
sition with  interest  on  her  side. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted, 
what  are  the  terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by 
nature^  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  social 
or  pohtical  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acquires, 
that  leaves  hia  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
and  policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
tlw  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
<ttiOOntent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity broke  offfrom  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
conntrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
aMbitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  ewordft  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  the^'  left  their  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
rests of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  they  expected  no  help 
from  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  ;  if  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  uiey  were  not  by  any  other 
power  eithor  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fabulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reignties. 

fiat  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was.  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  coun- 
sels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
wasted  away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  per- 
mitted to  act  for  itseul    All  now  had  the  same* 


enemies  and  the  same  friends ;  the  ffoyemnMnt 
protected  individuals,  and  individous  were  re- 
ouired  to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prosperity  ot 
tne  government. 

By  tliis  princinle  it  is,  that  states  are  formed 
and  consoiidatea.  Every  man  is  taoffht  to  con- 
sider his  own  happmess  as  combined  with  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  and 
powerful,  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  wbco  all 
the  northern  world  was  in  motion;  and  had 
nayigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  have  found  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where 
there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Huns  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  woula  have  gone  by  thousands 
and  by  myriads  under  their  several  chiefs  to  take 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  imable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  tnose  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  might  have  divided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  spread  tho 
feudal  subdivision  of  regality  from  Hudson^ 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundred  years 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  Wh(>n 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  military  turbulence  bad  subsided,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  esta 
blished  government  and  regular  subordination. 
No  man  could  any  longer  erect  himself  into  a 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  fellow-subjects  by  his 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  war.  He  that 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  land  or  sea, 
without  the  commission  of  some  acknowledged 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as  a 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little 
credit,  ana  of  which  therefore  no  man  was  am- 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  found 
his  way  to  some  discontented  lord,  or  some 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  would 
have  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  quickly 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers ; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seized  them, 
ana  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adventures 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  their  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excursion 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  from  court  to  court,  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds ;  nor  has  any 
part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
ne  found  at  last  reception  and  employment. 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastrous 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  discovered 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  tne 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  con- 
ouests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent.  But 
tne  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  plun- 
der: though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to  them- 
selves, they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms  in  the 
name  of  their  soverrigns.    WlMn  a  new  region 
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was  giined,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the 
conqueror ;  nor  have  I  met  \inth  any  European 
but  Stukeley  of  London  that  formed  a  design  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-fuund  countries  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
and  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire  ;  as  ramifica- 
tions which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
rest, communicated  with  the  original  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  iU)urishing  and 
spreading  by  the  ndical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
country. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise 

from  those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 

constitution  differs  from  theirs.    All  government 

is  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 

;.     din.ite  societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 

-^         individuals  greater  hberty,  as  the  operations  of 

covemment  are  differently  conducted.  An  Elng- 

ushman  in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 

feels  no  restraint.     An  English  colony  has  very 

liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 

-    adjusting  its  own  affairs.    But  an  English  indi* 

;    vidiial  may  by  the  supreme  autliority  be  de- 

^1^  prived  of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 

\Dowers  for  rotsons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 

bnly  judge. 

/    In  soverei^ty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
/may  be.  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
■'  consulship  ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment    There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
"^         power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  Question 
or  control,  and  bounded  only  by  physical  neces- 
sity. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
lation and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
tained. From  this  &I1  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  be 
legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
do  wron?;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
sisted only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act  which  makes 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
supreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling 
them  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjoying  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  administered 
in  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
corporation,  they  make  laws  for  themselves;  but 
as  a  corporation  subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
higher  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
they  continue  subject 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  reffulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
judicature,  they  must  be  more  extensively  oom- 
roissioA^  to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  tlie 
effect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
pUeec  haa  acted  so  long  with  unqyieiOonod  an- 


thority,  that  it  has  forc|otten  whence  that  autlio- 
riiy  was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations^  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lemnities of^  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  grant  Without  their 
charter  there  would  be  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  commuijfity  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therMore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every 
act  of  ^vemment  aims  at  public  gowl.  A  chaiw 
ter,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par- 
ticular interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  poiw 
poses,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  oy  which  proviocial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  infconvenient  m  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
repealed;  by  such  repeal  the  wnole  fabric  of 
suDordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  ■»• 
ciety  is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
without  authority  to  conmiand,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  proiectioo  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  meoi* 
ber  to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  ite 
strength  from  tne  eeneral  principle  of  vitalitjr; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  commonicatiog  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  anddiMMO; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  appliea* 
tions,  of  which  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain  ^  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  wm  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connect^,  as  parts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  or  either,  is  the  pro» 
spenty  or  unhappiness  of  both :  not  perhape  of 
both  m  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sob* 
sist,  though  less  commodiously,  without  a  lioib, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonies  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabitants  incorporated 
by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  They  are  governed  by  Kngjifh 
laws,  entitled  to  Elnffiish  dignities,  regulated  by 
Enfflish  counsels,  and  protected  by  Elnglish  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  original, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  firstsettlen 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
eistracy,  and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
legal  securities,  by  which  tlie  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  coloniste,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  periiameat  of  Rnghind  bee  a 
right  to  bind  them  hfidaMm,  and  Is  AImC  liMn 
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0i»  flS  eiuet  whaitoever,  and  has  therefore  a  na* 
tund  and  constitutional  power  of  laying  upon 
them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufac- 
tnres  of  mdostry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
tin  time  of  pr^ound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
America,  ybr  the  purpose  qf  raising  a  revenuej  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empires 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  gr 
whatever  authority  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acta  of  government,  there  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  paasee  its 
Emits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Of  this  exception,  which,  by  a  bead  not  fully 
impregnated  with  politics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  representatives  to  the 
Hoose  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
•easions  nis  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
konae  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  takoi  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
Thn  consent  is  ffiven  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
■entative  in  paruamenL  The  Americans  unre- 
preeented,  cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
aa  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dinduals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
aU  other  laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  poniahment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser- 
vice, but  by  his  own  consent.  The  Congress 
has  extracted  a  position  from  the  fandfui  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  in  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
troe  of  every  other  law,  thsit  he  who  is  bound  by 
it,  without  nis  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
ooBoerned  in  his  own  government 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the 
rig^t  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
making  any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this 
power  over  the  colonies  was  never  yet  disputed 
oy  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it,  by  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself)  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
mighty  sound :  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
wlMtever  conndence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
•Apposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  DC  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
Mjoj^e  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection,  in 
wioe-oxtended  donunions,  though  power  has 
been  difihsed  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.  The 
hUsiness  of  the  pobUc  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand 


idle  and  helpless  spectators  of  the  eoBUBonwsaV 
tokoUff  unamcenud  in  the  gftoemmmt  sf  ttem^ 

Of  the  electors,  the  hap  is  but  little  better. 
They  are  often  far  from  imanimity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  numbers  approach  to 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institu 
tions  established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  explain.    In  the  oKMa  &vourite  residence 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  b  merely 
passive,  a  tadt  admission,  in  tmvpf  conmiunity. 
of  the  terms  which  that  oommumty  grants  and 
rsquires.    As  all  are  bom  the  subjects  of  somo 
state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to  nave  been  all 
bom  consenting  to  some  system  of  government. 
Other  consent  than  this,  tlie  condition  of  civil  life 
does  not  allow.    It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  dream  of  re-' 
publican  fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty, 
the  sounds  which  the  winds  are  wafUng  from  the 
Western  Continent  The  Americans  are  tellin|f 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  discovered, 
and  what  yet  is  a  verv  important  truth,  "  Thai 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  iDy  sovereicn 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  wiw^ 
out  their  consent** 

While  this  resolution  stands  slone,  the  Arae- 
ricans  are  free  from  sinmilarity  of  opinion j  their 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  lo  heresy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  out  what  is  claimed  by  odier  men,  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  withhold. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments whicn  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  alwavs  know  when  they  are  welL  They 
soon  quit  the  fortreeis  that  could  neither  have 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  decla^ 
mation.  Their  next  resolution  declares,  tiiat 
**  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  colonies, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  alTthe  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  immunities  of  free  and  natund-bom 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  Ejigland.'* 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  grant- 
ed, their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end  ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  These 
loros  of  themselves,  these  kings  of  mc,  these 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sudIl  down  to  colo- 
nists, governed  by  a  charter.  If  thetr  ancestors 
were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  sovereiffn  ; 
if  they  had  a  right  to  EInglish  privileges,  they 
were  accountable  to  En^bsh  laws^  md  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  discover,  had 
ceded  to  the  king  and  pariiament^  whether  the 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  wftib- 
<mt  thtir  consent,  of  their  lives,  Hberttes^  mnd  pre- 
perties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  them  to 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  then 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-bom  subjects,  or  any  degree  of 
independence  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Englishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  they  by 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rightsi  but  that  Ubey  wsrt,  md  tkdr  dt- 
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9undmt9  now  tare,  eniilUd  to  tke  exercise  taid 

afoymenl  ^  aU  tueh  of  them  ae  their  local  and 
tff  dreumatmietM  enable  them  to  exercise  and 

That  thej  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
charter,  havinff  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privilegea,  will  be  readily  confessed :  but  what 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
ta^  of  multiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolness  of  the  shade.  He  who  goes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  loaing  what  he 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  peihaps  had  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  knight  or  burgess :  by  rrosaing  the 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nulli^ed  tiis  right ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
IS  still  concerned  in  the  government  of  himself ;  he 
has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
has  truly  ceded  his  right,  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  his  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he 
has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
good  ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired,  in 
the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not be  lost  b^  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amara  ■uam  non  intermisceat  undam. 

A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  bvt  a  legislator,  ubi  imperatory  ibi  Roma, 
"As  the  English  coloniiits  are  not  represented  in 
the  British  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
legislatures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
used  and  accustomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  externa!  commerce — excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  interna!  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America  without 
their  consent 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  '^That  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  ri^t  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  council." 

"  Tlwy  inherit,"  they  say,  "from  their  ances- 
tors, the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjojring  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
That  they  inherit  the  right  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed ;  but  they  can  mherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  lefl  a  country  where  the  representa- 
tivefl  of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
ticulariy  ^nahfiea,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
qualifications,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
not  deputed. 

•  Ofthltreaflnnlnf,  I  owt  pan  to  a  oonvsrsatkn  wiUi 
MrJotoHawkini. 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  men, 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  vo- 
luntarily resigned  them  for  something,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  lesis- 
lators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protecteaby 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it 

What  their  ancestors  aid  not  r^rry  with  tliem, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  m* 
parate  parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constitute  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  If  their 
rights  are  inherent  and  undcrived,  the^  may  by 
their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, "  That  his  Majestv*s  colonies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  gran^ 
ed  and  confirmed  to  uiem  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province  ?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  oneroua, 
offices ;  they  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They  may  have 
a  right  to  all  which  the  king  has  ^ven  them  ; 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
diennities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  vee- 
try  of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulationa  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

^  The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  are 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  diarter  of  Fennsylvana,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  haa  been  impudently 
held,  confine  a  claoae  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  parliament  If  in  the 
other  charters  no  such  rseerve  ia  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  beeauae  it 
ia  implied  in  the  nature  of  eubordinate  fovem- 
ment   They  who  are  fuliject  to  Uwi^  ait  Inble 
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Ill  tices.  If  any  such  immanity  had  been 
fimnted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
■ad  ought  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  orovince ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  must  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  little  settlement  the 
feneiml  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
STStem  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government  But  Dr.  Tucker  hu  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
CMud  bind  Ireland.  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
ndered  it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
with  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  witliout  theu* 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
aioembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  difier- 
cntly  qualified  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  cnoice  seems  to  be,  for  ttie  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
ndnals,  far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  eflfect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
tlie  care  of  general  interest,  ana  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
•entatives;  they  are  included  in  the  general 
■cheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
•offer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
Mune  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
indeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote ; 
but  it  is  not  often  possible  that  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
Mcure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
Tenunent,  as  human  wiadom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  oaid  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
duea  of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
manufactnw,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 


against  them;  whaterer  yon  tako  diivod j  ifl 
taxes,  is  in  eflect  taken  from  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merciiant  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  dabta  already 
contracted  be  paid. — Suopose  we  obtain  from 
America  a  miUion,  instead  of  one  hundred  thoa* 
sand  pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  pemooal 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  m  our  commerce^^ 

rat  of  this  b  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seemo 
not  to  peicei%e,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis- 
latim  Know  thia  as  well  as  himself,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  in  no  dan^  of  oppression,  since  by 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxed, 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  gain 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  that 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ire- 
land and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  more 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America ;  yet 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a 
difierence.  Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  ptarlianunt 
of  U$  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
dent parliament  acknowledged  by  the  paVlia^ 
ment  of  Britain,  the  cases  will  diror  less.  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  British 
pariiament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales^  I>nriiam,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particnlar  privi- 
leges, or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  thrf  had  represen- 
tatives assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  be 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  lef\ 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  except 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprived  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  pariiament, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  nothing  is 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Doiham,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchang|e  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  they 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  have  volnnta- 
rily  resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  dis- 
tant and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  qmtted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representation 
as  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  have  less  share  in  the 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opu- 
lence.  they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence, 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  us 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  either 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  of  taxing  the  Colonies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  tbey 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  general 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing theoL  If  they  have  contributed  any  thins 
in  their  own  assembUes,  what  they  contrihuted 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri- 
bute, but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  themselves 
for  provincial  pnrpoeea,  of  providing  for  their 
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o«ni  expense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  new  or  Strang ;  it  is  the  state  of 
ererr  parish  in  the  kinflrdom. 

Tne  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  diflTerent 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves ;  and  others,  that 
they  onght  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
paniaraent 

If  the^  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remain  in  the  supreme  legislature  r  That 
they  must  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
money,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  pariisp 
ment  tell  them  now  much  they  shall  eootnbnte? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  wiU  retoni 
few  thanks  for  the  power  of  raising  it ;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This, 
I  suppose,  the  pariiament  must  settle ;  yet  if  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented, who  shall  determine  the  number  of  tneir 
delej^tes?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
send  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
them  7  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  a  grievance. 
The  love  of  money  will  not  be  lessened,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
drive  us  7  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
senator  to  parliament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  single 
deputation  7  What  at  last  is  the  difference  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  by 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed  7 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  discovered ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
king^s  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  will  hardl]^  be  thought  fit  to  new-modd  the 
constitution  in  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as 
they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
without  any  innovation,  efiectually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inestimable  ri^ht  of  representation  they  have 
never  solicited  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  represented  ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
share  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
claim  the  privilege  of  goveminj^  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  m  the  resolutions 
of  the  ConjBrress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obscure,  sucli  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
rican understanding,  that  from  New  Eingland  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  ag^nst  their  Mo- 
ther-country. The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  tiU  order  b 
lost,  and  government  aespised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confiision. 
To  be  quiet  is  disafiection,  to  be  loyal  is  tretion. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  dedaratioDi  ia  compliance  with  wfaicE  lBt» 
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communication  between  Biitiiin  and  the  gmatect 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of  English  goods 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to  pemut  the 
exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than  to  No- 
vember, 1775. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enemies  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disafiection  and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Gazette 
those  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  suspected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 

These  liostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  militia  of  their  provinces,  and  seised 
the  public  'stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states; 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming 
alliances ;  not  only  hastemng  to  rebel  themselves, 
but  seducing  their  neishbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ctuebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
01  the  aagaeUy  of  Frenchmen  invite  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  religion  fraught  with  tonguinmy  mtd 
unpioui  tenets,  even  in  Ctuebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  le^slatnre  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  relisious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  viue- 
bec  are.  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expecting  "  from  the  liberalitj 
or  sentiment  distinguishing  their  nation,  thai 
difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  beeaiue  the  transcendenl 
nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities.'* 

Ctuebec,  however,  is  at  a  gr^t  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope 
for  grater  and  more  speedy  mtschiefl  The¥ 
have  tried  to  infect  the  people  of  England  with 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  crrait  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  gives  Uiem  influence  propor- 
tionate to  thcnr  malice.  When  they  talk  of  tneir 
pretended  immunities  guaranteed  U  tfts  fUgkUi 
faith  of  Gmmnmait,  and  the  motf  iounm  tampaetg 
toith  EngUth  Sovereigns,  we  think  ouradves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charies  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostoniana, 
exemption  from  tazea  ror  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  MaudiL  that  by  this  sslsmii  eompmi 
they  wenL  after  me  expiiation  of  the  stipulatii 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  eompasskw^  hf  tiB- 
ing  us  that  they  are  to  be  carried  mm  tbik 
own  country  to  he  tried  for  ceitam 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  themi  M  loirtfkt  I 
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not  to  ofiTcnd.   Wliile  they  are  innocent,  they  are 

nfe. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
■edition  were  always  poniBhable,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 
When  It  is  said  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston 
b  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wcnAler  at  their  shamelessness ;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
Tinces,  are  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  joBtify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 

eommission  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 

the  same  mode ;  and  whv  should  the  Bostonians 

expect  from  us  more  tenderness  for  them  than  for 

ourselves? 

.        If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  i^  is  because 

/    thece  is  no  need  of  a  trial    The  crime  is  manifest 

/     and  notorioiuL    All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 

f      aomeihing  doubtful.    An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 

'      lenres,  that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 

aireadyseen. 

If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dis- 
lohredf  what  was  the  reason  7  Their  deliberations 
were  mdecent,  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved 
finr  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
hia  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
of  furring. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  |;uilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al- 
waya  redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guiU  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given 
them  onl^  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
importunity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
alwajTt  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  aoubt,  be- 
eause  such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
iU,  even  when  he  is  most  eonctmed  in  his  own 
f90tfmtnenL 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  tlial  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
Miniahed.  No  government  could  subsist  for  a 
da.yv  if  single  eirors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  Uieir  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  chemged  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parlkment  on 
thoee  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  la  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  repre- 
aent  innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  they 
ha«>a  introduced  into  the  histonr  of  mankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  and  have  given,  I 
bafieve^  tiM  first  example  d  a  proacription  pub- 
liabed  bT  a  colony  against  the  mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courta  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of 
anthority  confenod  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
awiHitd  m  afiiw  words,  that  they  have  themselves 
waja mJi >|pi|stiona  necessary;  that  they  axe 
eataUiahed  fcr  die  pnivention  or  greater  evils ;  at 


the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  theae 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  the  rebellion 
m  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  haa 
suggested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resist  That  we  may  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  American  contest,  or  imagine  that  the 
struegle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided, 
is  of  small  importance  and  remote  consequence, 
the  Philadelpnian  Congress  has  taken  care  to 
inform  ua,  that  they  are  resisting  the  demanda  of 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keenneaa  of  perspicacity  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distance; 
U9  aee  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dimness 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  how, 
that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state,  we  have  been 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Briton  will 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America ;  but 
how  it  will  be  brought  hither^  the  Congress  most 
inform  us.  The  question  might  distress  a  com- 
mon understanding;  but  the  statesmen  of  the 
other  hemisphere  can  easily  resolve  it  *'Our 
ministers,**  they  say,  "  are  our  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  may  be  said,  we 
will  not  pay  them;  but  remember^*'  say  the 
western  safes,  **  the  taxes  from  America,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  vast  continent-  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  after  making  slaves  of  us, 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  you 
to  the  same  abject  state." 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  suspecting 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  probability, 
the  Congress  proceeds :  "  Do  not  treat  this  as 
chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  the 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour 
large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  rojal  oofibrs.  If 
to  Siis  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  more  treaaure 
than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  remains 
of  liberty  in  jrour  islanl" 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ;  but  amidst  the  terror 
that  shakes  my  trame,  I  cannot  fort>ear  to  wish 
that  some  sluices  were  opened  for  these  streams 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  America  return 
half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her  defence; 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  flow  to  largely  in  less 
than  haif  a  eenturyf  1  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may 
be  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, which  seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger 
of  wanting  money  than  of  losinff  liberty. 

It  is  (ufficult  to  Judge  with  what  intention 
such  airy  bursts  of  malevolence  are  vented ; 
if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive,  let  us '  rather 
repel  them  with  scorn  than  refute  them  by  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positions, 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  little  longer.  We 
are  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  ministers  design  to  enslave  us, 
but  that  ue  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  de- 
scend through  all  their  successors,  and  that  the 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  England  by  the  Pactolua 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  comea,  be  employed 
to  purchase  the  remabu  ^  Hbmig. 
Uf  thoae  who  now  ooodaet  (ha  iMtional  affairs, 
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we  may,  without  mach  arrogance,  presume  to 
know  more  than  themselves,  and  of  tliose  who 
shall  succeed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that "  the  Crown,"  if  this 
laudable  opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
"  will  have  tne  power  of  toxins  America  at  plea- 
sure." Sureljf  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
our  apprehensions,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themselves,  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
by  parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
the  new  imposts^  whether  right  or  wrong,  ot^ 
tained  any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 
sions. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
inquire,  what  efl^t  these  dictators  of  sedition  ez- 
p€H:t  from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  amonff  us. 
If  they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  harduiip, 
and  really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
tliey  will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs 
are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  great  extent 
or  profundity  of  mind,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it:  but  they  liave  been  taught  by 
some  master  of  mischief,  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Propertv,  to  repel  by 
those  of  Popery  and  Slavery;  and  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decrees  of  the  general  legislature  witn  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  malignity  thus  acrimonious, 
nothing  remains  but  to  conouer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
be  found,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
nists, just  rescued  from  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  their  own  houses  by  their 
slaves. 

That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
commerce  with  their  native  country,  and  tnrcaten 
individuals  by  infamy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
suspension  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  government  than  tliemselves,  is  a  degree 
of  insolence  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  pu- 
nished, but  of  which  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of 
nations. 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Americans,  endeavour  to  shelter  them  from 
resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
submission. 

As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
seized  with  tJie  Philadcluhian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
to  separate  itself  from  tne  general  system  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  judge  of  its  own  rttfats 
in  its  own  parliament  A  congress  might  then 
meet  at  Truro^  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
a  style  not  unlike  the  language  of  the  American 
patriou:— 


**  FRIENDS   AND   FELLOW-8UBJBCT8y 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  state  and  that  of  our  constitueiitSi 
having,  afler  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conduct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  reasonable  beings,  and  into  which 
we  have  b,ecn  compelled  by  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbaince  to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  imd  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

"But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  gen^ul  discontent  not  likely 
to  increase,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  seneral  defec- 
tion, we  resolve  to  erect  alone  tne  standard  of 
liberty. 

"  Know  thtOy  that  you  are  no  lon^r  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eii|^ 
lish  judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingaom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepMi- 
dent.  governed  by  its  own  institutions,  admmis- 
terea  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  fiom 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  unpose 
upon  ourselves. 

"We  are  the  acknowledged  descendants  of 
the  earUest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who^ 
before  the  time  of  lustoiy,  took  possession  of  tha 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  lan- 
guage is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  tlie  Comishmen ;  but  who  are 
you?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  T 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheritofs 
of  robbery?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  little.  We  might  require  you  to  d^ 
part  fix>m  a  land  which  you  possess  by  usunMlp 
tion,  and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  takea 
from  us. 

"Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  born  the  master  of  another.  Ev»-y 
Cornishman  is  a  freeman,  fy  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humiidity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  '*»  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

"  You  may  ixn^e  tbat  the  present  syatam  oi 
government  has  descended  through  many  agsi^ 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  repreteo- 
tatioD  of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"All  this  is  tru^  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 

S;rsuasivA    We  look  to  the  original  « tUna. 
ur  union  with  the  English  counties  was  eiiner 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

'*  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured, 
but  could  never  be  extinguishM.  The  swora 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  whieh  a  shaipw 
sword  can  take  away. 

"If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  cenld 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  ooncumd  JD 
the  stipulations  7  We  gave  our  anceitoia  no 
commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  fiitnm  cdiC> 
ence.    They  migfat  be  oowaida  Uii^ailfaAW^ 
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•d,  or  blockheads  thai  were  cheated ;  but  what- 
ever they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
thenwelves.  What  they  could  eatablish,  we 
can  annul. 

"Against  our  preeent  fenn  of  goTemment  it 
■haU  stand  in  the  I^Aoe  of  all  argument,  that  we 
do  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  fiMrtvY  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

''The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  are 
laid,  yon  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
wiU  no  loneer  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originalljr  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refusal ;  it  is  now  ooo- 
•idered  as  a  disproportMnate  advantage ;  who, 
tlMn|Will  complain  if  we  resign  it? 

*  We  shall  form  a  senate  (?our  own,  under  a 
Preadent  whom  the  Kins  shall  nominMe,  but 
whose  authority  we  will  Emit,  by  adjustinc  his 
aalanr  to  his  merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a 
pioper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessarv 
expense  of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
far  ourselves  what  share  is  proper,  what  expense 
if  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawful 

''Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
ftnd  unaccountable,  we  will,  ailer  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
yon  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoned  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

^'if  any  Comishman  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be 
tmnded  from  St  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine :  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
■fate,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
teathen,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
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"  From  the  Cornitk  €fmigroi  at  TVuro.** 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greatu*  strength  urged  by  the  Comishman. 
'  The  argujt^nt  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, strippkd  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
naked^  to  the  view^  is  no  more  than  this.  Lj- 
•  karty  ia  the  bnthnAt  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
-Ij,  Dieppe  M  cooipeUedj  ttiere  is  no  liberty.  The 
*^^^  ^  equally  sunpK  Government  is  ne- 
eaMHT  to  nuOt  and  wh«re  obedience  is  not 
•onipeiled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  d«ty  of 
ttttkoritjr  to  use  compulsion.  Sedety  cannot 
mbaist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  n^laag  laws, 
nd  tiien  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  cat  by  the  Con* 
am^  I  have  put  nothmg  similar  into  the  Cor- 
flilAi  piodamation:  because  it  is  too  wiM  for 
fcljy  nnd  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
^itnkold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
tudng  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us : 
pediaps  they  wiU  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  Wnen  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about 
them.  The  Qreat  Orator  observes,  that  they 
will  bvTdly  fit,  after  ikeyhave  beentaxedi  to 


imf)ose  chains  upon  us.  If  thinr  are  so  fit  as 
their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  willing  as 
they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  "Reflec- 
tions on  Leamins"  has  rightly  observed^  that 
no  man  jsver  could  give  law  to  languafle,  it  will 
be  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word  aUaeery  ; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered  ;  it  is 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  bv 
the  soft  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewail- 
ing the  miseries  of  her  jH«nds  mmfdUno-dHxeM. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  that 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  only  our 
right  of  laying  taxes,  now  question  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  legislation,  Thev  consider  them- 
selves as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as 
being  no  longer  the  subiects  of  the  British 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  cnoice  but  of  yielding 
or  conquering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  su^rings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  then*  contrilnitions  to  the  last  war,  a  wai 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  themselves 
were  ^ners.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactnre  while  the  sons  of  Britain 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity 
them;  to  pity  thoee  that  show  no  regard  to  their 
Mother-country;  have  obe^^ed  no  law  which 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  good 
which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  into 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors ;  and 
into  combinations  to  distress  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  reproached  with 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  a£[ainstus.  We  are  censured  as 
tyrannical  for  hindering  those  from  fishing,  who 
have  condemned  our  merchants  to  bankruptcy, 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  tnem  more  liberty. 
to  take  on  restraints,  and  relax  authority :  and 
tell  us  what  happy  consequences  will  arise  from 
forbearance:  how  their  aflfections  will  be  con- 
cifiated,  and  into  what  diflfusions  of  beneficence 
their  sratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love 
their  fnends.  They  will  reverence  their  protect- 
ors. They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  arms, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  will 
buy  from  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them ;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  should  overpower  their 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long 
enough  not  to  expect,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benefits,  thev  are  now  showing 
us,  who,  as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from 
France,  are  deling  and  proscribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themselves, 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  we 
proclum  them  independent,  they  will  during 
pleasore  pay  ua  a  subsidy.    The  oontest  is  not 
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now  for  money,  but  for  power.  The  question  is 
not  how  much  we  shall  collect,  but  by  what 
authority  the  cx)llection  shrill  be  made. 

Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be 
shown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
dress  them  m  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
make  us  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
ans  can  call  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men. 
While  we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 
will  rise  up  behmd,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
to  be^in.  If  we  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
the  colonists  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
houses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desola- 
tion. If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
will  universally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign 
us  without  pity  tosubjectionand  destruction. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great 
difference ;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  because  the  snip  is  leaky.  AH 
those  evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
seems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
once  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  otu*  expense  less.  What  they 
can  have  most  cheaply  from  Britain,  they  will 
still  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
price,  iheyswill  still  sell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 
lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
should  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
loose  before  the  war,  how  many  millions  might 
have  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  beat 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
French  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We 
shall  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  pve  the 
Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  disciphne,  and 
encourage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantation.  Security  and  leisure  are  tne  parents 
of  sedition. 

While  these  different  opinions  are  agitated, 
it  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  that 
force  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
dom any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
be  subdued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence ; 
and  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
take  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
resistance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
hostilities,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turn- 
ing out  the  soldiers  to  ri-ee  quarters,  forbidding 
any  personal  cruelly  or  hurL  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
whicn  surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
commend.  If  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
for  defence,  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  set- 
tled in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 
nest than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for 
tlie  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who 
most  deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
less  distance.    The  Americans,  when  the  stamp 


Act  was  first  proposed,  undoubtedly  disliked  it 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  haa 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou* 
raged  and  incited  by  European  intelligence, 
from  men  whom  they  thooghi  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  thmnselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  theyare  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  thev  be  subdued  with  the 
least  injury  possible  to  their  persons  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  arc  reduced  to  obe» 
dicnce,  may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  strictar 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebeA. 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ez 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors 'j  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per- 
haps eain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  beine;  now,  I  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer^ 
chants  and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  oir 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  Tery  daneex^ 
ous,  and  who  startle  at  the  tnouehts  of  Enghnd 
free  and  America  in  chains.  ChildrMi  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetorkaaiM  nn  fn^AMd 
by  their  own  voices.  Chaint  is  vndoahiMf.  a 
dreadful  word :  but  perhaps  the  mMtars  of  eiftt 
wisdom  naay  disoover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  pat 
upon  those  iihio  wiu  be  restrained  without  thea* 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
Enelish  Superiority  and  American  ObedieoMt 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  AmerioaM 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  libertiett 
nn  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicackmspo* 
liticians  are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  tnos 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  velps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  q£ 
neffroesf 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  oicuth 
quest,  settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  f^ 
member  that  being  to  contend,  accordiitf  to  ene 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  andacc«nrd* 
ing  to  another,  with  ninety  thonsand  pttrioCi  of 
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la  violate  a 

_  boitoi  of  tU  land  of 

■viMMikBaai  ku4  wbich 


fteaawe  tend  out  hcf 
Asflffcen  piitmint 


our  defeat  to  suimlate 
treaty  of  Boston  will  pei^ 


mit  us  to  bnport  into  the  eonfederated  Cantons 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and  such  Bsa- 
nufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  aind  cannot  boy 
cheaper  jfrom  other  nations,  paying  like  others 
the  appointed  customs ;  that  if  an  English  lUp 
sahites  a  fort  with  four  guns,  it  shall  be  answered 
at  least  with  two  ;  and  that  if  an  Elngiishman  be 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  shall  only  take 
an  oath  of  allc«^ance  to  the  reiffnin|g  powers,  and 
be  suffered,  while  he  lives  inofiensiTely,  to  retain 
his  own  opinion  of  Elnglish  rights,  unmolested  in 
hb  conscience  by  an  CMith  of  abjuration. 
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ENGLISH    DICTIONARY 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
0/ Chesterfield,  one  of  His  Majetty^a  /Vm- 
cipal  Seeretarus  of  State, 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  wnte  an  English 
Dictionary,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  hicher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
the  price  of  my  lahour.  I  knew  that  the  work 
in  which  I  en<ra$red  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
less industry;  a  task  that  rcqiiircs  neither  the 
light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  succcsssfully  performed  without  any 
hiorhcr  (quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
dull  pationcc,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet  with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
and  80  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authoritv  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  01  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be 
the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
duce neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
ren laurel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
likewise  would  be  safe.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  whidi, 
thougri  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
sion, engage  me  in  no  contenUon,  nor  throw  in 


*  This  is  noticed  hj  Lord  Orrery,  as  one  of  the  fisw 
inaccuracies  in  tliis  address,  tlie  taurtl  not  tMing  btw- 
ren^  but  bearing  fruits  and  flowers.  BosweU's  Lift, 
yo\.  i. 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  of 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitovs 
for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reaaon 
to  expect  tnat  their  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  eraployeo  in  their  praise. 
Hut  I  consider  such  acts  of  oene^cence  as  pro- 
digies, record^  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 
pectation ;  and  content  with  the  terms  that  1 
nad  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  first  effect  hm 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  ths 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  Francs, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  tne  attempt,  obstmot 
tne  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecotfld 
under  your  lordship*s  influence ;  and  I  kno# 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ez« 
panded,  easily  reaches  heights  which  perform* 
ance  never  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  bnt  to  rs- 
press  it,  I  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  mv  undertaking,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  eleganoe  or  discernment,  must  oontsad 
m  the  promotion  ofa  design  that  you,  mj  Loud, 
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have  not  thou^t  nnwortby  to  share  your  atten- 
tion with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  tlie  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  essy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distiiJMion  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  be  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaninjB:,  of  our  English  imom  ;/and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
'  commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out includinff  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
since,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
geserally  derived  from  other  nations,  ana  are 
very  often  the  same  in  all  the  lan^iages  of  this 
put  of  the  worid.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
■ttd  pure  idea  of  ajprammaticaJ  dictionary ;  but  in 
Uaboomphy.  as  m  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  dcnicate  for  the  purposes  of  Ufe.  The  value 
ofo  work  must  be  estimated  bv  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enoogh  that  a  dictionary  delights  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses 
the  philosopher  by  the  subtlety  of  its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
l^cation  as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  cntics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  miglit  enUghten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of « science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  Uie  ngour  of 
toir  determination;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
amonff  the  natives,  with  little  opposition  ;  and 
it  woiud  sorely  be  no  proof  of  jucurment  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  they  have  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Or  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language  ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 

•         •  a1*S*  * /*  •*  1*1 


meridian  of  life,  the  cynosure*  of  neighbouring 
eyes;  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use,  dy  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their  origi- 


nal is  forgotten,  as  in  egiiator,  tatettUes ;  or  of  the 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  termination, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of"  the  speech  inU> 
which  they  are  adopted ;  as  in  ca/egor^,  cachexy^ 
ptnpntum  ony» 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
aliens^  and  have  made  no  approaches  towards 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained : 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  fina  thcra.  Such  are  many  words  in 
the  common  law,  as  eavitUy  habeas  eorpuSf  pra- 
mvfttrej  nisi  pritis :  sucn  are  some  terms  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  as  hypostasis;  and  of  physic, 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  all 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  written 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  sup- 
posed necessary  to  those  who  do  not  regularly 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line, 

pining  atrophy, 
Maraamus,  and  wSde*wasting  pestilence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  marasmus^  as  for  atroph^^  or 
pestilence ;  and  will  have  reason  to  complain  if 
he  does  not  find  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  dic- 
tionary designed  not  merely  for  critics,  but  for 
popular  use,  that  it  shouldf  comprise,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profession ; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  be 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  read- 
ers of  travels  and  of  history;  and  those  of  law, 
merchandise,  and  mechanical  trades,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  cccurrences 
of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  he  some  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  different  classes  of  words ; 
and  Uierefore  it  will  be  proper  to  print  those  which 
are  incorporated  into  the  language  in  the  usual 
character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  foreign,  in  the  italic  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  regard  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  horse^  dog, 
catf  wilUnOf  alder,  dtnsy,  rose,  and  a  thousand 
others^  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex- 
planation, not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself^ 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  of 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  which 
are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  which 
we  are,  b]^  accident,  less  aconainted;  and  if  they 
are  all  rdected,  how  will  ttie  reader  be  relieved 
from  difficulties  produced  by  allusions  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hyaena  ?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentioned, 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  many  beautiful  epithets  be  unex» 
plained.  If  only  those  which  are  less  known 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  of 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  Kuch 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  which 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.    Had  Shak- 


•peech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which!!  i^P©*'®  *»*^  ^  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had  not 

H  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among   "^'^e  ^^  woodhine  entwine  the  honeysuckle;  nor 

as  we  say,  the  zenUh  of  advancement,  the    would  Milton,  wiUi  such  assistance,  have  dis- 

...  posed  so  improperiy  of  his  ellops  and  his  scor- 

pion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  require 

that  their  accents  should  be  settled,  their  sounds 

ascertained,  and  their  etymolo^es  deduced,  they 

♦  MUtoo.  cannot  be  properiy  omitted  m  the  dictionary. 


And  Iboiigh  the  etpli 

c«iuur«l  ftfl  trivial,  bscKuou  ukj  an?  kiiqusi  imi- 
veraallj  understood;  and  Ihose  nf  others  k°  un- 
necesMiy,  because  they  will  seldom  occur ;  vpl 
it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  Bince  it  i<. 
rather  H>  be  wished  that  many  readers  Bliould 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that  one  ■liiii]Iil 
BUM  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  Belcctod  andorran^f^, 
the  hnC  part  of  the  worit  to  be  ronsidered  n  tlu> 
orthography,  which  waa  long  vaguo  and  onri  r- 
tajn ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluctualion  censi^d, 
was  in  manj  cases  settled  but  by  accident ;  uml 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  obscna- 
lion,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  amor.;.' lln 
best  critics  ;  n'>r  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  uliicli 
W8  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  iir 
between  thi  "  '"  '  "  "  "'  ' 
alike  <     ' 
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IB  of  some  rr 


The  , 


be  equiponderant  author 
nent  for  Judgment  and  ai 
real  orthogTuphical   con! 


mibsiBted  between  etymology  uid  pronuneiouo^ 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  mr 
should  write  as  Ihcy  speak  ;  but  as  it  has  bee 
shown  that  this  canforniity  never  was  attnini 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easv  I 
persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  t1in 
in  writing,  it  may  be  asked  with  equal  propriet 
why  men  do  not  rather  apeak  as  thej  write.  1 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  groo 
est  height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  riur 
adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rvie :  the  etynioln- 
gist  wss  often  forced  to  epell  with  the  penpli 
and  the  advocate  for  the  autliority  of  pronunci; 
tion  found  it  aomctimea  deviating  eo  capridoii'' 
from  the  roceivod  use  of  writing,  that  he  w: 
constrained  locoranly  wilhthe  ruleof  his  odvi 
sariea,  lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the  mi^ai) 
and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  Question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre 
ference  which  preserves  the  greatest  number  o 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with  thi 
general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the  chit: 
rale  which  I  propose  to  follow  is,  lo  makf  n< 
innovation,  without  a  reason  suBictentto  bsliiiKi 
the  inconvenience  of  change  ;  and  auch  reiRi>[ir 
[  do  not  expect  often  lo  find.  All  change  i»  o 
itself  an  evil,  which  ou;;ht  not  to  be  haurd^i 
but  for  evident  adrBntagc;  and  as  ineonsluncj 
is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weakness,  it  will  adi; 
nothing  lo  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  Th'Ti 
ai^inoeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconvenient-^ 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  de- 
parting from  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  c]<'. 
sirable  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  refonnation  of 
our  oithogrephy,  which  these  writers  have  a 
tempted,  ■bould  not  paas  without  its  di 
honours,  but  that  I  suppose  Ihey  hold  a  sin;;! 
larity  its  own  reward,  or  may  dread  the  fascuii 
nation  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  1) 
present  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  ^nn 
fore,  in  this  work  be  generally  followed ;  y< 
there  will  he  often  occasioil  to  observe,  tfant 
is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  ilia 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  a  change  of  ni 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  irord  is  ot 
scured  ;  as  in  JarritT,  or  /fmfr,  aa  it  was  fo 
merly  writlen,  from  .^mmi,  or  fir;  in  gMrrit 


forr. 


le  but  their  < 


tribe.    It  will  be  likswisa  tonietiaie*  p 
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trace  beck  the  orthography  of  diflbrent  agat, 
and  show  by  what  gradations  the  word  deputad 
from  its  ori^nal. 

Closely  fonnccted  with  ortboj^phj  is  fm- 
nuncia  tion..  the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance td  the  duration  of  a  language,  becaoM 
the  first  change  will  natumUr  begin  by  comp- 
tions  in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certain 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  former  sgea,  ha* 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metried  art  of 
our  ancient  poets;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbetiL' 
it  is  surely  time  lo  provide  that  the  harmony  of 
the  modems  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  nnr 
speech;  and  therefore,  since  one  ereat  etkd  oT 
this  undertaking  is  lo  &i  the  En^ih  langoi^ 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  toe  accentoatKM 
ofell  polysyllablea  by  proper  anthoritiei,  B«illi 
one  ot  those  capridons  phenomena  wiimti  cm- 
not  be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thoa  diera  b  no 
antecedent  reason  for  diflerence  of  accent  in'tlw 
words  doliirini]  and  nmonnu;  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line  ■. 

Ue  puB'd  o'tt  moDj  a  ngion  dokams ', 
and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

SonDroufl  mtal  bh>wlDg  manlal  sonDds. 

It  may  hkewise  be  proper  to  renuuk  metrical 

liceoaeik  luch  as  ciHilractioni,  gttumiM,  gat'mtM; 

rtttnmd,  rwe'rcnd;  and  coalitions,  as  rcfwn,  f«s^ 

Ken. 

But  it  is  still  more  necenary  lo  fix  the  pro- 
nuoeiation  of  monoayllablee,  by  placing  witk 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  tlut  on* 
ma^  ^ard  the  other  against  the  dan^  of  tbft 
vanaljon,  which,  to  some  of  the  most  conunoo. 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  womm 
and  wmd,  as  they  are  now  beouently  pronounead, 
will  not  rhyme  to  nmad  ana  mind.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  nm 
difierently  {nonounced,  nJbuB  and  tmo .-  whieh 
may  be  thus  regisleredj  JIme,  ws;  brvm,  ntwf 
01  of  which  the  exempli  See  tion  may  be  generBlly 
^ven  by  a  distich  :  tbua  the  words  tear,  or  lace- 
rate, and  Itar,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
aams  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  bar. 


uthonty.     Thus  grtal  is  diflbrently  uj 
ITinMiHtiinii  made  iIm  IhRmc  hsr  IHI, 

le  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be 
censured  as  trifling;  but  these  particulars  dbtb 
lol  been  thought  unworthy  of  attention  in  moto 
lolished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 

sounds  of  their  letters,  is  well  known;    and, 

mong  the  Italians,  Crr«combcni  has  not  thou^t 

unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  tho 

rords    which,    in    compliance    with    different 

rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  ditTcrontly  spelt,  and 

of  which  the  nnmber  is  now  so  liied,  that  no 

aieta  poet  is  sofibed  to  increase  it. 

When  tho  orthogrqdijr  and  prcnianciatiDB  ar* 

ndjusted,  the  etvmMMj  or  denvation  is  next  ta 

be  coDS]deted,,'and  Su  words  are  to  be  di^ 
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whether  simple,  as  day^  U^fU ;  or  compound,  as 
daif^ight ;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  acl^  or  deri- 
vative, as  action,  acHonaJblt,  active^  activity »  This 
will  much  facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
giiaffe,  which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
contused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  ia  performed,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  inaoire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  loreiffn  laneiiages,  which 
may  be  oden  v^  successfiuly  penormed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymolo^sta.  This  search 
wili  give  occasion  to  mai\y  cunoua  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhapa  to  conjectures,  which  to 
raaders  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
Bat  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
is  to  much  in  the  |)ower  oi  men  as  language,  will 
V€ry  often  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are 
theie  difl%iiisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
showf  of  learning;  oar  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-originated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  additions 
from  very  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  nnd  some 
in  tiie  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  oflen  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  risky  courir  un 
ritque;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
bdlTow  their  words ;  thus^  to  bring  ahmttf  or  ac- 
omiplish,  appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in 
reahty  our  native  word  about  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  vcnir 
i  htnti  (Tune  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
tneir  learnin^<^,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
through  vanous  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
qpna,  where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are. explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain and  extensive,  but  is  generally  superfluous 
in  Eni^lish  etymologies.  When  the  word  is 
eanly  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inouire  further,  nnce  we  know  not  the 
parent  ot  the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  liberalitf  by  the 
writers  of  our  glossaries;  writers  who  deserve 
often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and 
industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men- 
tiooed  with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have 
freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  nave  imposecl,  at  worst, 
oniy  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its 
(ttigmal,  and  not  admitting,  but  with  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  origioal  can  be  fouiid,  we 
ahaU  secure  our  language  from  beiiig  overrun 
^nth  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  tvtOB, 


the  spawn  of  fully  or  aflectation,  which  ansa 
from  no  just  principles  of  speech,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  tlie 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered ; 
when  we  have  disco verc^l  whence  our  words  are 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rules  they 
are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminations  of 
the  English  are  few,  hut  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  our  dic- 
tionaries. Our  substantives  are  declined  only 
by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjectives  admit 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  our  verbs  are  coniugatcd  by  auxiliary  words, 
and  are  only  changed  in  the  preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness 
applied  the  observation  of  Cluintilian,that  speech 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from  heaven. 
It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of  uniformity 
and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  necessity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  by 
negligence,  by  aflectation,  by  learning,  or  by 


Ignorance. 


Our  inflections  therefore  are  by  no  means 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberless  irregularities, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently  noted. 
Thus/ojT  makes  in  the  plural /oxe«,  out  ox,  makes 
oxtn.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Ad- 
jectives are  sometimes  compared  by  changing 
the  last  syllable,  as  protul,  prouder,  proiLdest :  and 
sometimes  by  particles  prefixed,  as  ambiliouSf 
more  ambitious,  most  ambitious.  The  forms  of 
our  verbs  are  subject  to  great  variety ;  some  end 
their  preter  tense  in  ed,  as  I  love,  I  Loved,  I  have 
loved;  which  may  be  called  the  regular  form, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verbs  of  southern 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule  with- 
out agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  shake,  1  shook,  I 
have  shaken,  or  shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
in  poetry ;  I  make,  I  made,  I  have  made ;  I  bring, 
I  brotight ;  1  wring,  I  wrung ;  and  many  others, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules,  must 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 


srammar. 


The  verbs  are  likewise  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  qualities,  as  actives  from 
neuters ;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbarities  in  our  conversation, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversions, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  our  language  be  laid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  and 
resolved  into  its  elemental  principles.  And  who 
upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that  these 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might  obtain 
the  firmness  and  immutability  of  the  priinogenial 
and  constituent  particles  of  matter,  that  they 
might  retain  their  substance,  while  they  alter 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compound- 
ed, yet  not  destroyed. 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  scarce- 
ly to  expect :  for,  like  their  author,  when  tliey 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  generally 
losing  it  Though  art  may  sometimes  prolong 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perpetuity ; 
and  their  changes  will  be  aLnost  always  inform- 
ing us,  that  language  is  the  work  of  man,  of  a 
being  from  whom  pennahance  and  stabiUty  can- 
not be  derived. 
1     Words  having  been  hitherto  considered  as 
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separate  and  unconnected,  are  now  to  be  like- 
Mrise  examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
rious relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
regard  has  been  yet  shown  in  Engliflh  diction- 
aries, and  in  whicli  the  grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
is  too  inconsistent  to  bo  reduced  to  rules,  and 
can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  wc  say,  acconling  to  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  speech,  The  soldier  died  0/  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  with  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with-  our  language 
would  bo  offended  by  a  chanire  of  these  parti- 
cles, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  why  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 

{)rioty,  be  said  to  die  with  a  wound,  or  porisn  of 
lUM^cr. 

(Vur  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents  ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Andison  has  been  with  jus- 
tice accused  of  a  solecism  in  tlus  passage, 

The  poor  inhabitant 

Starves  in  the  mi(Ut  of  natnrr's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  (he  loaded  vineyard  die*  for  thirsty 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
aecpiitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Davies,  given  in  his  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage : 

Slic  loathes  the  watery  gla^s  wherein  she  gaz'd. 
And  shuns  it  still,  although /or  thirtt  she  die. 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  throuirh  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
u.=^ed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phrases,  to  make  /ovs,  to  make  an  end,  to  make 
way ;  as,  he  made  way  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
made  way  before  the  wind;  to  make  a  bed,  to 
make  mernfy  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  presents,  to 
make  a  (/oitfti,  to  make  out  an  assertion,  to  make 
good  a  breach,  to  muke  good  a  cause,  to  make 
notfdng  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
make  a  merits  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
frequency  hinders  from  being  generally  re- 
marked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpreting  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vity, fulness,  and  perspicuity;  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  there  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  bright,  swett,  salt,  bUter,'\nto  another  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

Witii  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
questions  have  reauired  consideration.  It  was 
some  time  doubtea  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
as  under  the  term  baronet,  whether,  instead  of 
this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree 
to  that  of  baron,  it  would  bo  better  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privileges,  and 
rank  of  baronets ;  and  whether,  under  5ie  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob- 
scr\'ing  that  it  is  an  instrument  to  discover  the 
weight  of  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  it»  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  the  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  tho 
other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  ezplicationB  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can- 
not become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  Mrriters  for  explamif- 
tions  real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  ang- 
menters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage, it  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first  its  na^ 
tural  and  primitive  signification ;  as, 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  ho 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  lana  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his  country  seat 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  ariaef 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther ;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  original  and  etymolo- 
gical sense,  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to 
words  signifying  somethmg  desirable :  thus  wo 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at 
misery. 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.     The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  signifies* 
tion ;  as,  the  ground  of  his  opmion  was  a  ftlio 
computation.  The  ground  ot  his  work  was  Ui 
father's  manuscript 

Ailer  having  gone  through  the  natural  oad 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  tho 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  di£feri 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  wonloii, 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  ino- 
gular  without  terror ;  as. 

In  teanton  ringlets  curPd  hw  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami* 
liar :  as  of  toast,  used  to  imply  the  person  whooo 
health  is  drank ;  as. 

The  wise  inan*s  paosion  and  the  vain  man's  toast. 

Pops. 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  oC mellow,  applied  to  good  rellowslnpt 

In  aU  thy  hniDOiu%  whsilMr  frave  er  msttow. 

Or  of  Me,  ased  ftr  ehuU  : 

■  I  I  ■  Hon  a  dns  than  wk, 
8i|i|*o  eaa  till  yookowtlUstauk  was  biu^Psft, 


THE  PLAX  OF 


And  lull;,  Biaj  ba 
MOW  in  which  ■  vord 


.  m  Chuh)  io  toj  gna 

pooen  of  mntbofitj: 


•aeeituacd  by  uniting  Ihe. 

al  >  tubtlaaliTa  ma;  be  dncidated  b;  the 
•bsu  uiDcied  la  it  in  Mod  Mihan :  u,  i  i 
tmmiKtn  octai,  lbs  tjMt  Mnu  .■  and  where  su  <  i . 
•diantasB  ou)  be  nuial  bj  ■  ibort  quotatioD^  r 
U  ngt  k>  be  aniilied. 

The  didenoce  of  agnaGceliDn  in  words  geij- 
taUy  ■cooonied  ijhodjiimmu,  ought  to  be  car"- 
tallj  abtrjtd;  u  mfridt,  kaugUiiua,  bt- 
g^ut;  uid  the  strict  and  CTiticalmeaning  nj^ii: 
to  be  ifiitill^uiahed  from  ibat  wfaicb  ii  looHtiii 
popular  ^  aim  the  word p«/«(iga,  which,  ihoBLHi 
iBtf*  phJoeophical  and  exact  aenae  it  can  be  nl' 
&tl]e  Die  among  human  beinj^  ii  often  ao  roui  l< 
riegndixl  fium  its  original  ai^ificalioo,  that  tl  < 
•cademiciaiu  have  inierled  u  their  work,  tin' 

E/nJim  of  a  language,  and,  vilb  a  liltle  tObr- 
!Btiouineaa,  might  tiaTe  proTailed  on  Iheiii- 
•atvea  to  have  added  tht  perfietim  of  a  dUttenarii. 
There  are  many  other  cbaiacten  or  woti!' 
which  il  witl  be  of  uie  to  menlion.  Some  ha^  ■  ■ 
botbaaacliveand  paaBTeiisTuficalioti ;  aa/ur. 
fill,  (bat  which  gi>e*  or  which  feela  terror:  a 
/— •jUprw«g^a/™-JU*«i.  Some  haTB  a  pt.- 
•ooal,  wme  •  real  nieaning ;  aa  in  oppoailion  i  •, 

inpy  aad  luw  of  other  thinga.  Some  are  f- 
■mUMdlo  theienaeof  piBiae,  and  olberi  to  th  .• 
<tf  diaapprobation ;  ao  cominanly,  tbon)^  acji 
•IWByi,  we  izhtirt  to  eood  octiona,  we  {luNr*!' 
toiH;  wtmiinuU,imeiU,  vidtntimnige  indifftr- 
Wthr  Io  Bood  or  bad.  So  ne  uaually  ucri'i- 
good  but inifute evil )  yelndtherthe  uaeof  Ihe-^ 
WonU,  nor,  perfaapa,  of  any  other  in  our  liceii- 
twm  tanguaige  i*  lo  ealahlialiEd  u  not  to  ti.- 
oAen  reveraed  by  tiie  corredeat  writers.  1  shiill 
Ikmfbre,  since  the  rnlea  of  style,  like  thoae  ul 
law,  arim  from  precedents  often  repeatol,  cotleri 
tta  teatinioniea  on  both  adea,  and  endeavour  i<i 
diwOTer  and  promulgate  the  dscreoi  of  cuatoin, 
who  haa  ao  long  poaacned,  whether  by  right  <ir 
Vy  usurpation,  the  Bovercignly  of  words. 


likex 


a  many  w 


n  Ihey  stand  together.  Thus  thi- 
Tftb,  tUmd  haa  one  scnae,  as  opposed  lo/aU,  tdni 
VMIneiaa  oppoacd  tojly;  for  want  of  attendina 
to  whitJi  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  leamp.l 
Dr.  Benllcy  hai  aijuiinilered  his  criticiam  to  no 
paijMae,  en  these  lines  of  Paradise  Loet : 

Caiartiii  and  chsrlnEcr  la)'  Dvenurn-d, 
*ndllcrjfonmln([»Ieert..     Whai  •««l,  rcMfCit 
O'nwesrHd,  through  ihi  fslni  u.uik  hoit, 
Dinnalfo  icsru,  or  wliti  pale  lisn  ■uipiU'd, 


tionarr,  ai 
Armed  thai 


D  alteration,  which  br 


that  those  jbd  lAo  did  acKJUL 


,  ,  artifice;  becsnae  the  wonl 
tki  was  the  tisoal  refuge  of  oui  old  writen,  wbea 
they  wanted  a  syllable.  And  taoaav  which 
only  eJ    "    '    ' -*-    --  '— ^=-- 


I  bed  and  at  board." 

I     I  know  well,  my 

,  these  remai^  will]  ,  ^  _, 

I  and  how  eaaity  thejr  may  give  occaaioD  U 
conumptuous  roemment  of  sportive  idlenen, 
and  the  gloomy  ecnanrea  of  arrogant  atiqiidity  ; 
but  dulness  it  ii  easy  to  deapiae,  and  laughter  il 
is  easy  to  repay.  1  shall  not  be  aolicftoua  what 
IB  thou^l  of  my  work  by  aoch  aa  know  not  the 
difficulty  or  importance  of  j^iological  Btudiesj 
nor  shall  think  those  that  hara  doo«  nothing, 
qunUGed  locondenui  me  for  doing  little.  Ilmajr 
not,  however,  be  improper  (o  remind  them,  that 
no  terrastriol  grealnesa  is  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  litLle  things ;  and  to  incnlcale,  oAer  the 
Arabian  proverb,  Uiat  diope,  added  to  dropa,  con- 
stitute the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  distri- 
bution of  words  intb  Iheir  proper  claaaes,  or  that 
part  of  leiicographj  which  is  strictly  ciiticaL 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  in- 
clndefl  all  words  not  appropriated  to  particttlar 
sciences,  admits  of  many  dii^tinclJona  ajid  subdi- 
visioni;  aa,  mto  words  of  geoval  Bse,  wonla 
employed  ehieflj  in  poetiy,  wonb  obaolete, 
words  which  are  admitted  only  by  particniar 
writers,  yet  not  in  thomsclve 
uBcdoiilrin  buriesque writing;  . 
pure  and  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hav- 
ing no  si^n  of  particularity,  and  their  raikina 
•enaea  will  be  supported  by  aothonlieB  of  all 
■gca. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be 

Of  antiqiiaied  or  obioMe  wcris,  none  will  be 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  fbond  in  autbora 
who  wrote  nice  tba  acceaiion  oTEliiabcth,  from  , 
which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  oar  language; 
and  of  these  many  might  be  omitled,  ixtl  thai 
the  reader  may  require,  with  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  no  dilSculty  should  be  left  unre- 
solved in  books  which  he  finds  himseir  invited 
lo  read,  as  confessed  and  eatablished  models  of 
style.  These  will  b«  likewise  pointed  out  by 
lome  note  of  delusion,  but  not  of  di^iace. 

The  words  which  are  found  oiUy  in  particular 
books,  wilt  be  known  by  the  singla  name  of  him 
that  has  used  them;  but  such  will  beomilted, 
unless  either  their  prapriety,  elegance,  or  force, 
or  the  reputtfion  at  ibeir  authors,  affiuda  some 
eilrBordinary  teaaon  for  their  teeeption. 

Wcads  used  in  burlesque  and  familiar  eompo- 
-litions,  will  be  likewise  mentioDed  with  their 
proper  sulhoriliea  jsuch  aa  dkdgaHi,  fixm  Butler, 
ind  kariaf ,  from  Prior ;  and  will  be  ditigaDtlj 
'Jiaracteriiwd  by  maAa  of  diatinebon. 

Btibwow  «r  impWB  mcda  m^  »» !■»■■"■■ 
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may  be  branded  with  some  m>te  of  infamj,  as 
they  are  carefully  to  be  eradicated  whereTcr 
they  are  found;  and  they  occur  too  frequently 
even  in  the  best  writers ;  as  in  Pope, 


-«n  endless  error  huri'd. 


*7V«  thete  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 

In  Addison: 
Attend  to  what  a  letter  muse  indtM. 

And  in  Dryden  : 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  toorter  far 
Than  arms 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed, 
it  will  be  eauivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Boileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
review  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
impurities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  miffht  not  contribute,  at  any  distant 
time,  to  the  depravation  of  the  language. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  attempting  to 
decide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  display  of  the  sufirages  on  each  side ; 
but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment, 
ana  shaJl  therefore  endeavour  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grtimmar  and 
reason.  Ausonius  thought  that  modesty  forbad 
him  to  plead  inability  for  a  task  to  which  Caear 
had  judged  him  equal 

Cw  me  potee  negem,  peeee  quod  tile  ptttatf 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authonty  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exer- 
cising a  kmd  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  tfate 
delegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
every  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  such  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  the  first  reputation  to 
those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  o£  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
or  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language,  or  some  precept  oi  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
shall  judge  the  judges  7  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
authority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
wnters  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justi- 
fied in  affirming,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici- 
tous as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  undeiw 
taken  it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  raneed 
according  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  ana  it 
will  afii)rd  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
words  and  phrases  which  are  not  of  our^  own 
spcowth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 
cuced  them  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joiiMd  of  kim  who  last  adnittod  (heok    Thus 


ibr  teathe  and  huxcm,  now  obsolete,  Milton  may 
be  cited, 

-The  mountain  oak 


Standi  MoMedto  heaven- 
-He  with  broad  nails 


Winnow'd  the  buxom  air- 


By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  be  informed  of  the 
mdual  changes  of  the  language  and  have  before 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  fall  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
rate are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
faeilitated;  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved, 
its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  langaa|[d 
of  nations  by  books  of  granmiar,  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discourses  of  morality,  may  be  tasbi 
equally  difficult ;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish,  it  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  yoar 
Lordship's  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  loiC; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  tne  preservation  of  an* 
cient,  and  the  improvement  of  modem  writers ; 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  thoea 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
characteristical  diflference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  tad 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  tomejnea 
of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  negligent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagmft- 
tion,  like  Uie  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  briofi 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Plan  which  I  have  ki4 
before  you,  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
I  am  frighted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldiefs 
of  Cesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  world,  which 
it  is  alnMMt  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
though  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
shall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
sdventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  be  maY 
stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  third :  thoon 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  tha 
excellenoe  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili> 
ffence,  that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
tronv  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  hmg 
successions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  maeh 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  iM  not  often  to 
sink  into  neghgence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  all  its  parts  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
M  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometiraes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
emissions :  that  in  the  extent  of  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  often  bewildered ;  and  in  the  masea  af 
such  intricacy,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  hi 
one  part  remieraant  will  be  subtmed  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidenoadilated  in  another  beyooA 
perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approhstisa 
from  those  who,  knowiag  the  oocertainty  of  co»i 
jaslHfB^  tha  leaDthMm  of  hnawkdfa^  Iha  fiJUbii 
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lity  of  memory,  and  the  unsteadinesg  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  caiisps  of  error  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man ;  and  whatever  be  the  e\'ent 
of  nay  endeavours,  1  aball  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  has  procared  me  the  honour  of 
appearing  thus  pubhcly,         My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
Miployments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
Vetuf  01  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good  ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  nope  of 
praise;  to  be  ais^rraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pu- 
nished for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  dihgence  without 
rainurd. 

Moong  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer 
of  diatioimries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed, aM  m«  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  wliich  Leartiing  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
«  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
thtkr  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicog^rapher  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  tliis  necfntive  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  EnglishLangiJage, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected  ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prwes  of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 
turned  my  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulate<l ;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection  ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
teat  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
btishing  to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
such  nuos  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  me ;  ezperienee,  which  practice  and  obsecra- 


tion were  continually  increasing ;  and  analogy, 
which,  though  in  some  words  obscure,  was  evi- 
dent in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Chihography^  which  has  been 
to  this  time  unsettled  and  iortuitous,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every 
lan^age  has  its  anomalies,  which  though  incon- 
venient, and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary, 
must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of 
human  things,  and  which  reouire  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  oe  increased,  and 
ascertained  that  they  ma^  not  be  confounded ; 
but  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absuraities,  which  it  is  the  duty  oi  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  use  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written ;  and  while 
they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  most 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  obsen'e  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  first 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endea- 
voured to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  al- 
ready \'itiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  samo 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  same  coun- 
try, which  will  always  be  observed  to  gjow  fewer, 
and  less  different,  as  books  are  multiplied ;  and 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  observa- 
ble in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  I  suppose  in  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or 
dest^roys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  for- 
mations, which,  bein^  once  incorporated,  can 
never  be  afterwards  dismissed  or  reformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from 
longy  strength  from  strongs  darling  from  d^or, 
breoidth  from  Iroad^  firom  dry^  draughty  and  from 
highf  heighi,  which  Miltoo,  in  seal  for  analogy, 
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writes  higkth :  Q^uid  te  txempta  jnvat  spinis  dt 
pluribus  una  ?  to  ch&ngo  all  would  be  too  much, 
and  to  change  one  is  nothing;. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vow- 
eljs,  which  arc  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
so  differently  moditicu,  by  accident  or  aficctation, 
not  only  in  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth, 
that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
one  language  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errora  in  orthography, 
but  spots,  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  tne 
English  language,  that  criticism  can  never  wash 
them  away ;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  untouched ;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
by  ignorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some  still  con- 
tinue to  be  vanously  written,  as  authors  differ 
in  their  care  or  skill ;  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
inquire  the  true  ortliography,  which  1  have 
always  considered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
tion, and  have  therefore  referred  tliem  to  their 
original  languages;  thus  I  write  enchant,  en- 
chatitmentf  enchanteTf  adcr  the  French,  and  in- 
cantaticn  after  the  Latin  :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  intire^  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
enlier. 

Of  manv  words  it  is  difiicult  to  sav  whether 
they  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  the  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
the  French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  words,  among  the  terms  of  domestic 
use,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French, 
which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  wliich  the  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  been  oflen  obliged  to  sacrifice 
uniformity  to  custom  ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  numbeHess  majority,  convey  and 
inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and  pliantam  ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
tive, as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  and  repe^ 
tition . 

Some  combinations  of  letters  havinjr  the  same 
power  are  used  iiKlifH^rently  without  any  dis- 
coverable reason  of  choice,  us  in  choak,  choke ; 
soap,  sope ;  fe.xcel,fuel,  and  many  others;  which 
I  have  soinotiuios  insorteil  twice,  that  tliose  who 
search  for  tliem  under  either  form,  may  not  search 
in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubt- 
ful word,  the  mode  of  s[)clling  by  which  it  is 
inserted  in  the  scries  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
considero<l  as  that  to  w!uch  I  give,  perhaps  not 
often  rashly,  the  pref(*rence.  I  have  lefl,  in  the 
examples,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 
molested, tliat  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 
and  judge  b(!tween  us  ;  hut  this  question  is  not 
always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real 
h'arnmg ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things, 
have  thought  little  on  sounds  and  derivations ; 
pom*',  knowinfr  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 
gh?cted  those  in  which  our  words  are  commonly 
to  be  soii'jht.  Thus  Hammond  writes /m6/enes« 
for  feasihlniexn,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 
it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  and 
some  words,  such  as  dependant,  dependent;  depen* 
dance,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 
or  other  language  is  present  to  the  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  eapripe  hai 
long  wantoned  witliout  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  eii* 
deavoured  to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  among  those  few,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
ftcrhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singu- 
arities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their 
fathers.  It  nas  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
bo  knmon,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be 
right,  "Change,"  says  Hooker,  "is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter." There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  nnitation  is  employed  in  obscry- 
ing  them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadinesB  and  ani- 
formity  does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness ;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spiling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  tout  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  wiftdt  ate  tAe 
daughters  of  earth,  mid  that  things  are  tke  8on§  of 
luaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  ot 
science,  and  words  arc  but  the  signs  of  ideas ;  1 
wish,  however,  that  the  instalment  might  be  lesa 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  mi^t  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  tilings  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acute  o[ 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  gomothnes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  auUior  quoted, 
on  a  different  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series ;  it  is  then  to  lie  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthographjr 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  wero 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
tracod  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circumspect,  circumvent,  circumBtance,  delude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  concave, 
and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
poctance,in  examining  the  general  fabric  of  a 
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hnmuLf^t  to  trace  one  word  (nm  another,  bj 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflec- 
tion ;  and  uniibrmity  mast  be  preserved  in  sys- 
tematical works:  though  sometimes  at  the  ei- 
penseof  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful 
to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
■mms  and  preterites  of  verbs,  which  in  the 
Tanlomc  dialects  are  veiy  fifequent,  and,  though 
fcmiliar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
ioternipt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  oar 
lanpiage. 

The  two  languages  from  which  oar  primitiyes 
have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic : 
vnder  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and 
provincial  tongues;  and  under  the  Teutonic 
imnce  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred 
(liaiects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic. 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  per* 
haps  sometimes  happened  that  Ihave  menticmed 
ealy  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed 
fiom  the  French ;  and  considering  myself  as 
flBiployed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own 
Isngnage,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
or  the  French  eU^nt  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  conmionly 
indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  onlv  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  I  copied 
tiiiir  books ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their 
kb««a  or  nsurp  their  honours,  oat  Uialt  I  might 
■pare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ao- 
kjMwledgroent.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
fo  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in- 
•tmcton  and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  exodied  in  extent  of  leamin«,  and  Skinner 
in  reetitade  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ao- 
eniately  skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages, 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  andre- 
■MHer  dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
^etionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  bv 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  bv  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diomous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ; 
but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  liis 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
■urdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when 
they  find  the  name  of  Jtinius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison  ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminal  de^ee  of  censori- 
ousness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  ffom 
drmnOy  because  life  it  a  drama^  and  a  drama  is  a 
iremn;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, that  no  man  can  foil  to  derive  moan  from 
|MMf,  monoSf  single  or  solitary^  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone.*^ 
i« 

*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  apoken  too  irre* 
verentlr  of  JunitUf  I  have  here  aubjoined  a  few  apecl- 
mem  or  hla  etymological  extravagance. 

Baitxih,  reUgare^  es  banno  vel  territorio  exigere, 
in  ssiliutn  agere.  O.  bannir.  It.  bandire,  bandeg- 
giare.  H.  bandir.  B.  bannon.  JEvi  medll  acriptorea 
oannlre  dicebant.  V.  Spclin.  in  Bannum  et  in  Ban- 
Isofa.  quoniam  verd  regfonem  urMiunq;  Umicaa 
Mvaii   piaruiaqt    nentibua,  aids   fliUDinUmi,    loiifia 


Onr  knowledge  of  the  northern  Cteratnre  m 
so  •canty,  that  in  words  nndoabtedlv  Teatonic, 
the  origmal  is  not  alwa^  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
cient language ;  and  i  have  therefore  inserted 
Dutch  or  German  substitntea,  which  I  consider 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  parents, 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  re- 
lated by  descent  or  cognation,  do  not  always 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  mcident  to  words,  as  to 
tneir  authors,  to  degenerate  fivasllHir  ancestors, 
and  to  change  their  manneis  mhm  tbej  change 
their  covmtnr.  It  is  safficMMt,  m  etymological 
inquiries,  it  the  senses  of  Uadred  words  be 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  eadi  other, 
or  each  aa  may  both  be  referred  to  one  general 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was 
found  in  the  volumes,  where  it  is  particn- 
lariy'and  professedly  delivered ;  and,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  rules  of  derivation,  the  ortlio- 
graphy  was  soon  adfinsted.  But  to  eaUect  the 
Words  of  our  language,  was  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty:  the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  waa 
immediatelv  apparent ;  and  when  they  were  ex- 
hausted, what  was  yet  wanting  moat  be  sought 
by  fortuitous  and  onguided  excorsions  into 
books,  and  gleaned  as  industry  should  find,  or 
chance  idiould  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  oC 
a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has  been 
either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  avg^ 
mented  the  vocabulary. 

As  m^  design  was  a  dictionary,  oommon  or 
appellative,  I  luve  omitted  all  words  whicfa  haw 
relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  Jkiamy  Sa- 
ciaisn,  Colviaul,  BenedieHne^  MakmuUm;  bat 
have  retained  those  of  a  more  geneial  nature,  a« 
Heathen^  Pagan, 

Of  the  tenns  of  art  I  have  received  such  as 
could  be  found  either  in  books  of  science  or  tech- 
nical dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inserted,  firom 
philosophical  writers^  words  which  are  supported 
perhaps  only  by  a  sm^^e  authority,  and  which 
being  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  cvididates  or  probationers,  and  must  depend 
for  their  adoption  on  the  sufltage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introouced 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ig- 

deniq;  flexuoaiaq;  anguatiaaimanim  viarum  arafrac- 
tibua  includebantur,  fieri  poteat  id  genua  liinttea  b<tn 
dici  ab  eo  qaod  Bavmtrotet  B^vvarpMTarentinia  olim, 
aicuti  tradit  Heaychiua,  vocabantur  nl  XM  mU  ^9  iSm-tvas 
**oJ,  «*  obliquie  ac  mioimfe  in  rectum  tendentes  vi«."  Ac 
fortaaae  quoque  hue  facit  qaod  B*vv4s,  eodem  Heaycbio 
teate,  dicebant  tfpi|  rr^yy^Xiy,  montea  arduoa. 

Emptt,  emiie,  vacuns,  irumis.  A.  S.  JEmtig.  Ne- 
aclo  an  aim  ab  l^im  vel  i^trmtm.  Vomo,  evorao,  vnmiiu 
evacuo.  Videtur  interim  et]rmolof1anv  banc  non  obscure 
firmare  codex  Ruah.  Mat.  xil.  44,  ubi  antique  acriptum 
invenimus,  A.  S.  gemoeted  hit  emetig.  *'  Inveiiit  earn 
vacantem." 

Hill,  wMma,  eoUis.  A.  8.  hyll.  Quod  rideri  poteat 
abactaaum  ex  ieeX»M  vel  mXwWs.  Collia,  tumulua,  locua 
in  piano  editior.  Horn.  IL  fi-  v.  81i,  tm  «  «$  wpwdfotH 
irtfXcMS  aliTfTa  K9)m9^.    Ubi   author!  brevium   acholiorum 

MXwifif  exp.  T*ir»$  «I J  ♦V'oj  Av^Krnv  ymX»^  fl^JCV  _ 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Domure,  eondormiseere.  Cym, 
heppian.  A.  S.  hnaeppan.  Quod  poatremum  videri  po- 
teat deaumptum  ex  KW6af,  obacuritaa,  tenebrsp :  nihil 
enim  opque  aolet  conciliaro  aomnum,  qukm  caliginoaa 
profunda  noctia  obacuritaa. 

STAMMxaaB,balbaa,  bUDraa.  Ooth.  8TAMMS.  A. 
8.  atamer,  atamur.  D.  atam.  B.  atameler.  8u.  atamma. 
Isl.  atamr.  Bunt  a  rrM^Xtfir  vel  armmtUm*,  nimli  loqua- 
ciute  alioa  offendere :  quod  impedlb  Joq««ntea  UtMntis- 
ahnfe  garrira  aolaam ;  vel  qudd  aUis  glBBSMBiwr  videaa- 
tur,  etiasi  pacdssime  loqusniss 
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norance  of  their  own,  by  yanity  or  wantonness, 
by  compliance  with  fashioa  or  lust  of  innova^ 
tion,  I  have  resistered  as  they  occurred,  though 
commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
others  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives^ 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  be- 
cause the^  were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  those  which  by  different  writers 
have  been  diflerentiy  formed,  as  viaeid,  and  vu- 
cidihf,  tiseouf  ,  mnA  wmmUy. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  wImo  they  obtain  a  signification 
different  from  that  whicn  the  components  have 
in  their  simple  state.  Thus  highwaymmij  wood- 
vMn,  and  honteouner,  require  an  explanation ; 
but  of  thieflUce^  or  eoaekdrwer^  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  fbrmed  by  a  constant  and 
settled  analogy,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  isA, 
as  greenithj  Uuiah;  adverbs  in  ly,  as  duUy, 
openly ;  substantives  in  nest,  as  vtfaicM,  findt^ 
nest;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
sometimes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  reffular  offsprings 
of  En^h  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  primitive  being  always  the  same,  thor  signi- 
fication cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  tng,  such  as  the  ftseptng 
of  the  easUef  the  leading  of  the  amuf,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dioeffing,  IMng ;  or  have  an  aosolnte  and 
abstract  signification,  as  eoUmringfptdnHngf  (eom- 
ing. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  thinking 
man,  a  man  of  prudence;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
call  participial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  character^ 
istics  of  a  lanpiage,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  preaecessors,  by  inserting  ffreat  numbers  of 
compounded  words,  as  may  t^  round  under  afUr^ 
fore^  neWf  night,  Jhir,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  cunosity  are  nere  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  sudi  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repefitfon,  and  tm  to 
signify  contrarietff  or  prteolisn,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  hourijr  affixed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  re(|nire  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more 
frequent  in  our  lan^age  than  perhaps  in  any 
other^  from  which  anses  to  ibreigners  the  grMt- 
Qst  difficulty.    1^0  iBodi^  the  stgaiftestioii  of, 


many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined  ;  as  to  come 
off,  to  escape  by  a  fetch ;  to  fall  on,  to  attack  ;  to 
fall  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  break  ^,  to  stop  ab- 
ruptly ;  to  bear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  m,  to 
comply ;  to  gine  over,  to  cease  ;  to  set  qff,  to  ei»> 
hellish ;  to  set  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  set  out,  to  begin  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  tidte 
off,  to  copy^  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  far  distant  from  the  sense  of 
the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  whic-h  uey  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  gr^t 
care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  this 
kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  lonver  insupera- 
ble ;  ana  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  parti- 
cles, by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  JPhilips,  or  the  con- 
tracted Diet,  for  Dictionaries,  subjoined ;  of  these 
I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read  in 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them ;  and  many  I  nave  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  esc^ 
ed  my  notice :  tney  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  or  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  which  I  considered  as  use- 
ful, or  know  to  be  proper,  thoug^h  I  could  not  ai 
present  support  them  by  authorities^  I  have  sul^ 
tered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  claiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ingsometimes  edited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered  ;  they  are  referred  to 
die  difierent  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  tbej 
are  irre^larly  inflected,  through  their  varioas 
terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observationi^ 
not  indeed  of^great  or  striking  importance,  sepn* 
rately  considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucidn- 
tion  of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
forgotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  whidi  I  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fhsten,  is  the  expUauh 
Hon;  in  which!  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  mysdC 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  very  dSfR- 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  oe  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  because  the  idea  si^ified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellation;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described, 
when  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  fiite 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  m 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  tlnn  tnat  whidi  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sop* 
posing  something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  prooCI  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  hf 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  defhiitioiL 

Other  words  there  arc,  of  which  the  sense  m 
loo  subtle  «id  eraneseent  to  be  fixed  in  e  pam> 
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phraie ;  such  tre  all  thoM  which  are  by  the 
grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dead  lan- 
guages are  suffered  to  doss  for  empty  sounds,  of 
no  other  use  than  to  nil  a  Terse,  oi  to  modulate 
a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceired  in  living 
loogues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it 
be  aometimes  such  as  no  other  form  of  ezpres- 
aioD  can  oonvey. 

My  labour  nas  likewise  been  much  increased 
by  a  daaa  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  Enflish 
language,  of  which  the  signification  is  so  bose 
ana  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detoited  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  mterpret  them  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning ;  such  are  hear,  6recJk, 
come,  coMt,  full,  get,  give,  do,  put,  eet,  go,  nm, 
make,  take,  turn,  thrmo.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  ever^  one  that 
■peaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  ahifUng  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  aacartained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  ita  pic- 
ture in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nationa  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  ezpUcap 
tion;  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
mater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with 
•uocess ;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  saga- 
cious, haa  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
bacauae  I  do  iK>t  understand  them ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity 
AS  to  decline  this  confession ;  for  when  Tully 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  leesut,  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  Jiawral  song  or  tnoumu^ 
garment ;  aAd  Aristotle  doubts  whether  olpcvf  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mvU  or  muleteer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
pier industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re- 
quires that  the  explanation  and  the  uord  explained 
ikenUd  be  always  reciprocal;  this  1  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attam. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  but  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate ;  names,  therefore,  have 
oflen  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many 
names.  It  was  then  necessary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
ia  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  in- 
terpretations, because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and 
•how  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification ;  so  that  every  foreeoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows, 
and  the  series  be  re^ilarly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable  ; 
kindred  senses  may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the 


perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any  n 
son  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  before 
the  otlier.  When  the  radical  idea  bruiches  out 
into  parallel  ramificationa,  how  can  a  consecu- 
tive series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  7  The  shades  of  meaning  aometimea 
pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that 
though  on  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  ii 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  pomt  of  contact.  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are 
sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  can 
express  thedissnnilitude,  though  the  mind  easily 
perceivea  it  when  they  are  exnibited  together ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  conAision  of  accep- 
tations, that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinc- 
tion puzzled,  and  perseverance  heraelf  hurries  to 
an  end,  by  crowdmg  together  what  she  cannot 
separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their 
popular  use,  bethought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man 
willing  to  magnify  his  laboura,  and  procure  ve- 
neration to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obscu- 
rity. But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  have 
not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and 
commixture  of  idea^  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  joined  philosophy  with  grammar^  and  if  I 
have  not  expressed  them  very  dearly^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  which 
words  are  insufficient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  oflen  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  regular 
origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ardour 
is  used  for  maierial  heat,  or  whether  flawrantf  in 
EInglish,  ever  signifies  the  aame  with  Summg  ; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  are  therefore  set  first,  though  without  ex- 
amples, that  the  figurative  senaes  may  be  com- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  IS  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in  the 
mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explana- 
tions of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  m  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  all 
the  wonis  of  the  same  race ;  for  some  words  are 
sliglitly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitted  easier  and  clearer  explanation  than 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  imderstood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  structurea 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  writ- 
ten with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same  happinesa : 
things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all 
eouaily  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Every  writer 
of^  a  long  work  commits  errors^  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscu- 
rity to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  this, 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually 
overlooked,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be 
forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  im- 
provement from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  the 
whole  perfornuince. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  the 
negligence  of  the  performer.    Thus  some  ex- 

{>lanations  are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circu- 
ar,  as  hind,  the/emale  qf  the^tg;  ttag,  the  male 
<iftki  kind:  aometimea  caaier  woida  are  changed 
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into  harder,  as,  hwrid  into  iej^tdhtre  or  uUermentf 
drier  into  deneeative,  dnfness  into  rieUy  or  aridUy, 
At  into  peanxysm ;  for  tlie  eaBiest  word,  what- 
ever it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  re- 
laliye;  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
Unguage  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  cheer^  to  ^addtUy  or  exkUaraU^  tnat  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue.  • 

The  solution  of  all  difficultiea,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
ana  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 
When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  tnan  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
ples of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
fsicts ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes ;  from 
divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descnptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumula- 
tion of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
volumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
hterature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  oflen 
to  clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  weanness  of 
copjring,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

Tne  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detrunca- 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  tne  sentence 
may  be  changed;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
sought  where  the^  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pages, 
eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  se- 
lected with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
living  authors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiahty,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship, solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
pages  with  modern  decoratiooa,  chat  I  apw^  ^tn^  J 


diously  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
toruc  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  oar 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  oolj 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  re- 
finement and  aedension,  I  have  been  cautions 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no^  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work'  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  autbora 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adeauate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegsmce.  It  the  language  of  toeology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  uie  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navieation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  woukl  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufllicient  that  a  word  is  found,  unleM 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  Appa- 
rently determined  by  tlie  tract  and  tenor  or  the 
sentence ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
re^iard  to  the  chronological  order  that  it  other- 
wise observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  iinsup|ported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  deiivft* 
tive  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  ef 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  oeen  accumu- 
lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities  ;  those 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilful  pe- 
rusers appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  aflbrd 
difllerent  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem :  a 
doubtfrd  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  asce^ 
tained  by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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atv  BSK'nates  and  in  <fiflereat  rombhiifioni, 
ftod  ercrv  quoCau«*n  contributes  sometfaing  to 
the  stAhility  or  enlargemeui  of  the  tongwufe. 

When  words  are  used  eqiUTOcally,  I  ftetiwe 
them  in  either  sense ;  «  hen  they  are  mefa|>ho- 
ncal,  I  adopt  them  in  their  primiove  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  raiely,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents, by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the 
tfaoi^ts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
we  mdeed  little  more  than  repeiitiona,  which 
nuybt  Justlv  be  censured,  did  tliey  not  gratify 
dM  miMd,  oy  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual 


The  Yarioos  syntactical  structures  occurring 
IB  the  examples  nave  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
liecnse  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style  ca- 
pfidous  and  indeterminate ;  when  the  diflerent 
combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
tO|pether,  the  preference  is  readily jgiven  to  pro- 
pnetv,  and  I  pave  often  endeaToured  to  direct 
tiweboice. 

ThnB  have  I  labotu^  by  settling  the  ortho- 
pmfkff  di8pla3ring  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
itnHtares,  aiid' ascertaining  the  signification  of 
flBcfish  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
AnLftil  lexicographer;  but  I  have  not  alwa3rB 
exeeuted  my  own  sdieme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
eacpectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  many  improvements :  the  orthomphy 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible ;  the 
etymology  which  I  adopt  is  unceitain,  and  peN 
haps  fret^uently  erroneous;  the  explanations 
an  aometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
tanes  too  much  diffused  ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtifty  than  skill, 
•ad  the  attention  is  harassed  with  tmneceasaiy 
mimiteiiass. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarelj,  aJleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
making  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
mmaory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  led  incomplete  in  the  first 
transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted  ;  and  of  the  words  most 
■todiously  considered  and  exemplified,  many 
senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
mit extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  that  undertakes  it. 
To  rest  below  his  own  aim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a 
prospea  of  the  hours  which  I  shoula  revel  away 
m  the  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses 
of  northern  learning  wliich  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  re- 
ward my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  I 
should  display  my  acquisitions  to  mankind. 
When  I  had  thus  inquired  into  the  original  of 


wofdi^  I  raeolved  to  show  likewise  my  atteotioa 
to  thi^gi;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to 
inqinre  the  nature  of  every  substance  of  which  I 
ioaertod  the  name,  to  Emit  every  idea  by  a  defi- 
nition etrictly  logical,  and  exhimt  every  produc- 
tion of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  description, 
that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dic- 
tionanet,  whether  appellative  or  technicaL  But 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  1  soon  (bond  that  it  is 
too  late  to  look  for  mstruments,  when  the  work 
calls  ^r  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  must  final- 
ly perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubt- 
ed, to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would 
have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end. 
and,  perhaps,  without  much  hnprovement ;  ibr  I 
did  not  find  by  my  first  experimentB,  that  what 
I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained  ; 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occaaion  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was 
not  alwajTB  to  be  informed;  and  that  thus  to 
pursue  perfection,  was,  hke  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they 
had  readinl  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  U> 
confide  in  rayseli;  and  no  lon^  to  solicit  auxi- 
liaries, which  pvodoced  more  incumbrance  than 
assistance;  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  ad- 
vantace,  tliat  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  coinpleled. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  negligence;  some  faults  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  the  efiects  of  anxious  diligence 
and  persevering  activity.  The  nice  and  sobtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  andoonvmced 
of  the  necessity  or  disentangling  combinations, 
and  separating  similitudea.  Many  of  the  dis* 
tinctions  which  to  common  readers  appear  useless 
and  idle,  will  be  fi)und  real  and  important  by  men 
versed  in  the  school  of  phik>sophy,  without  which 
no  dictionary  can  ever  oe  accurately  compiled,  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  silied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  indi»> 
tinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  exact- 
and  consequently  some  examples  might 


ness 


be  indifferently  put  to  either  signification:  this 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputea  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language;  who  do 
not  teach  men  1k>w  they  should  think,  but  re- 
late how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  their 
thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  la- 
mented, but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they 
will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passages 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  with 
exactness ;  some  sliining  with  sparks  of  imsgi- 
nation,  and  some  replete  with  treasures  of 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  e^rmology,  though  im- 
perfect, are  not  imperfect  for  vrant  of  care,  but 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  and 
recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  annvfacture  are 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  but 
for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was 
unavoidable;  I  ooukf  not  wit  MPtiOB  to  learn 
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the  miners  Iangoag<e,  nor  tilu  e  Toya^  to  |>eiw 
fect  my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigmxi,  nor 
visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shopa  of 
artificers,  to  ffain  te  namee  of  warea,  tools  and 
operations,  cff  which  bo  mentioii  is  fiiund  in 
books ;  what  favourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
broa^ht  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  necledted ; 
but  It  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  gi/ean  up 
words,  by  courtine  living  information,  and  con- 
testing with  the  smlenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness m  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  tfeOa  Cnuea  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
La  Fiera^  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Buonaroti;  but  I  had  no  such  assistant,  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
so  supplied. 

Nor  are  aH  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  with  c^er  things  unwwihy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
unregarded,  which  he  expects  houriy  to  return ; 
he  that  is  searching  for  nre  and  remote  things, 
will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar : 
thus  many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
eopy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  reviewing:  my  collection,  1  found  the  word  tea 
unexemplified. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  thin^  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  m  things  easy, 
from  confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
scornful  rapiaity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort ;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large, 
even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
should  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  IM  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
a  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
oppoaitiott.    With  this  consequence  I  will  con- 


fess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but  now 
be^n  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  ola  and  die  at  a  certam 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century^ 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  a  thousaiul  years ;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  hM 
preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  iniiCft* 
oility,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  en* 
balm  his  langua^,  and  secure  it  from  eorni|iCiiNi 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  tab* 
lunary  nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  onee  ftam 
folly,  vanit3r,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academiea  htefm 
been  instituted,  to  giaard  the  avenues  of  their  Ian* 
guages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intra* 
ders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi* 
therto  been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  legal  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  the  wind,  an  equally  the  undortrifr» 
ings  of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  ita  deairat  liy 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  vitibljr 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  Uie  Aeadeniyi 
the  style  of  Amelot's  translation  of  Father  Fm^ 
is  observed  by  Le  Coureyer  to  be  un  pcu  jMstt; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  dictioB  «€ 
any  modem  writer  is  not  pereeptiUy  difltaeal 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  orCara 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  faun* 
guage  seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrationa 
are  now  very  rare;  but  there  are  other  cauaee 
of  chan^  which,  though  slow  in  tiieir  operation, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhape  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  luera* 
tive,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  interooune 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ae- 
commodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  bat  wifl  be 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  ear- 
rent  speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  language  most  jikely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  m 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  ooon- 
tries,  with  very  few :  men  thus  busied  and  un* 
learned,  having  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  expnae 
the  same  notioiw  by  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  JXH 
lished  by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  aoconmiodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  kleas;  and 
every  increase  oir  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  willproduce  new  words,  or  oombinatietl 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  ftom 
necessity,  it  will  range  afler  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  it 
will  ahift  opinions;  aa  any  custom  is  disused^ 
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tlw  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it: 
Many  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
■peedi  in  the  samepioportion  as  it  alters  practice; 
As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences  a 
language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
witn  words  deflected  from  theii  original  sense; 
the  eeometrictan  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phleg- 
flntic  delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
•liportuniues  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  pretenrecL  and  others  degraded ; 
viastttodes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  cur- 
root  sense ;  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  ignorance,  and  the  pea  must  at  lengtn  com- 
ply with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into 
renown,  who  not  knowine  the  ori^nal  import  of 
wonis,  will  use  them  with  colloauial  licentious- 
utm,  oonfoond  distinction,  and  forget  propriety. 
Ai  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
bo  ooQsidered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the 
delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious 
ftr  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
ID  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  language,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  suffered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  oeneral 
Ojpeement  to  forbear  it?  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  re- 
cattad  again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  un- 
pleasing  by  nnfamiliarity? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
■tote  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  m  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  rennemcnt  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  lx)rrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one 
languaffe  into  another,  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  tne  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tonffue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ologv  changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the 
•iBgle  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
oolanms.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinoer  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
niars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their 
mfiuence,  to  stop  the  hcense  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  su fibred 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  tlie  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  aoquieace  with  silence,  as  | 


in  the  other  insurmonntable  distresaes  of  hn* 
mantty?  It  remains  that  we  retard  what  wo 
cannot  repel,  that  wo  palliate  what  we  cannot 
cure.  Lite  may  be  longtlMiied  by  care,  though 
death  cannot  be  nlthnalriy  defeated :  tonguea, 
like  governments^  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution, let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  paun  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  continent  The  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors:  whether 
I  shall  add  any  thins  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature,  must  be  left 
to  time :  mudi  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  dis^MC ;  much  has  been  trifled  away ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  tor 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall 
not  thmk  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  afos 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  Ukbours 
afiford  light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
nun  that  has  endeavoured  well.    That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pn^ 
mised  to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risi- 
ble absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fnr- 
nish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  i^nnoranoe 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consioer  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  hvine  tongue  ever  can  be  per- 
fect, since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding,  and  some  failing  away ; 
that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  S3mtax 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  design  includes 
whatever    language  can  express,   must  oflen 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to 
the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is 
obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known 
is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inad- 
vertency will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avoca- 
tions will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses 
of  the  mind  will  darken  learning ;  and  that  the 
writer  shell  often  in  vain  trace  his  noemory  at 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrrow. 
In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  like- 
wise is  performed;  and  though  no  book  was 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pro- 
ceed the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet 
it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  mfonn  it,  that  the 
"English  Dictionaiy"  waa  written  with  little 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and   without   any 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  thi  aoft  obscun- 
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oh'serva,  Ihat  if  our  lansuli^  ia  not  here  fiilK' 
displayed,  I  liave only  fuled  in  an  attempt  whiifi 
no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  [| 
the  lexicona  of  ancient  loiif[uei,  now  immutalily 
filed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yi  i, 
■fler  the  toil  of  succeBsive  tgei,  inadequate  Eimi 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  ii>- 
operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academician-, 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  Centura  of  Beoi;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  yinrp 
had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obligerl  tri 
change  iU  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  fomi,  1  may  lurely  be  conleiilcii 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  il"  I 
could  obtain,  in  thia  aloom  of  solitude,  whiil 
would  it  avail  me?  I  have  protracted  my  Wurk 
till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 


hue  ara  empty  sounds:  I  therefore  disoiirs 
witb  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  la  fear 
bops  from  ceosure  or  trom  prvue. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Mani  are  the  works  oDiutnan  industry,  whirh 
to  begin  >nd  (rnisb  sre  hardly  granted  to  thf 
same  maiL  He  that  undertakes  )o  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  com- 

Erebi'ndB  the  full  eilent  of  his  design,  he  knows 
imseir  unable  to  perform.  Yet  his  laboun, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  ha  iDust  incite  his 
activity,  snd  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  ami 
nearer  approaches  may  be  made;  and  iiniiin^ 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  1  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  revisal,  to  make  it  less  re;>re- 
hensible.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvemenL  Many  faults  1  bavr 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  awnv, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  havE 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  hear  a  very  small  pro- 
partioD  to  the  whole.  The  critic  wtU  now  bave 
less  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bouiiht 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent  |  he 
will  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  hon 
they  differ;  and  usefulaesa  seldom  depends  upon 
liUle  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhupp 

work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that  inaccuran- 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
which  never  was  completed. 

PREFACE 

TO  THE  OCT«T0  EDITIOM  Ot  TBI  ENOLISB 

Ha  VINO  been  long  employed  in  tlte  stud*  and 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  hv 
the  Bcademiei  of  ItaJ;  and  Ft«iic«^  fi)r  the  us? . 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  cnticiam,  or 
el^ance  of  style. 

of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
—  . :..  ming  tn  judge,  I —    

'er  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  wutds  of  mfrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lowort 
expectations  could  he  satiatied.  Some  of  thar 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  olhen 
were  too  idle  lo  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  lo  be  wanting  to  common  readers  i  and,  ail 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longor 
acquaintance  wilji  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 

Cge  than  any  other  writer  has  had,  I  ahtQ 
_  5  lo  he  considered  as  having  more  experi- 
ence at  least  than  mott  of  my  predeceasora,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  Emtome  of  my  formin' 
Work. 

In  compiiring  this  witb  other  dictionaiiea  of 
the  same  lund,  itwill  be  found  to  have  sevenl 

I.  1 1  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  t^l^ 
are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spdled, 

Eartly  by  attention  to  their  e tymoloCT,  and  partly 
y  observation  of  the  practice  of  thebestaallMH& 

IV.  The  etymologier  and  derivations,  vrtie- 
therfrom  foreign  languages  or  from  nati  re  rood, 
ara  more  dihgently  traced,  and  mora  distinctly 

V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  eopi- 
ously  enumerated,  and  more  clearly  explained. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  car»- 
fultv  inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  M 
a  glossary  or  eipoeiCory  index  to  the  poetic*] 

VII.  Tothevords.sndlothediRerentnnMa 
of  each  word,  are  sobjoined  from  the  large  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  wrtlera  by  whon 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  wbo 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  langnaze,  kH 
the  time  of  its  aulhore,  may  judge  of  the  do- 
gance  or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 

word  ;  and  without  recnrring  to  other  book^ 
lay  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  no- 
usual,  and  what  arq  recommended  by  the  bMt 

The  words  of  this  Dictionaiy,  >■  opposed  I« 
hers,  are  more  diligentlT  collected,  more  ao- 
irately  spelled,  more  faithfully  explained,  and 
ore  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  Abalnel 
i»  not  necessary  lo  say  more;  and  I  hopeitwill 
not  be  tbimd  that  tralh  requires  me  to  say  lut. 
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NOTEL 
^  Act  L    ScsinE  h—EttUr  three  Wltckei, 

In  order  to  make  a  tnie  eetimate  of  the  abili- 
and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  it  always  necessaij 
to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
luons  of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
erents  oy  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
oif  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursjory,  and  condemned  to  write 
Fabry  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies :  but  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevails  at  tne  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
■peare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
hfl  only  turned  the  sjrstem  that  was  then  uni- 
Tertalfy  admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
ftom  overburdening  the  creduuty  of  his  au- 
^Mice. 

The  reality  of  witchciaft  or  enchantment, 
which  though  not  Binctly  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  Uiis  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  nas 
oeen  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  simicient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
worid.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
tbev  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ("Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  Gluixote'')  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 

Sjrt  of  the  worid  by  those  who  returned  from 
sir  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  maturity 
cffoUy  as  of  wickedness:  thia  opinion  had  long 
existed,  though  perhaps  the  apphcation  of  it  had 
in  no  roregoing  age  been  so  treanent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general.  Olympioaorus,  in  Pbo- 
tius*s  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 
promised  X''^'^  frirXtrSv  card  BofSofw  ivtffUVf  to 
P^ifnn  great  tbingt  againit  the  BwrbarumStWUkr 


out  $oldiers,  was,  at  the  mstance  of  the  Eraprsss 
Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  aboot  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress 
showed  some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  cnttiof 
him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  reputa- 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St  Chrysostom's 
book  de  Sacerdotio^  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  en- 
chantments not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the 
middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  overiook- 
ing  a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  points 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaughter,  acc- 
Kviro  6i  tn  rofi  r«?f  hanioii  co?  irrro/ilvev(  Irwovs 
Sid  rtvof  fiayyavctaf,  Koi  iirXfrof  ii^  iUos  ^tf*i^iiwst 
ni  vdfftfv  ywrnlas  Hvafnv  Koi  liiaw.  jLei  him  then 
jnveted  to  show  khn  in  the  oppoHte  amdea  horsee 
JMng  hy  enchantment^  armed  men  transported 
through  the  airy  and  every  power  and  form  qf  ma- 
gie.  whether  St.  Chrysostom  believed  that  such 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  were  in 
his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
not,  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  oc- 
casion to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  of 
action  was  removeo  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  sufficient  to 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  relations. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  graduallv 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight  In  the 
time  of  Clueen  ElizabeUi  was  the  remarkable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  convic- 
tion is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntin^on.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
in  which  mis  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm 
this  opinion.  The  king  who  was  much  cele- 
bratea  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival 
in  En^and,  not  only  examined  in  person  a  wo- 
man accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  very 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  cere- 
monies used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detecting 
them,  and  the  justice  of  punishmg  tfieai,  in  his 
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lislect)  and  published  ■(  Edinbui^  Thi? 
book  WIS,  soon  ifUt  his  accession,  reprinted 
Londun  ;  and  aa  Ihs  raadj  wav  to  Eaiq  Kii 
Jamrs's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  apeculattor 
the  system  of  Ehemonolciaie  w*>  immediati- 
adopted  by  all  who  deaireo  either  to  gain  pr 
ferment  or  not  to  lose  it  Thua  the  doclriac 
witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated  j  ai 
aa  the  greatest  pan  of  mankind 


o  for  I 


1  that  they 


fashion,  it 

made  a  rapid  ,  , 

llty  co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  it  had 
dency  to  free  cowardice  from  reproach,  T 
infection  aoon  reached  the  parliament,  who, 
the  first  year  of  King  Jamea,  made  a  law, 
which  it  was  enacted,  ch.  lii.  that,  "If  e. 
person  ahalt  use  any  invocation  or  conjuratiun 
ofany  evil  or  wicked  spiiiti  8.  Or  ahall  conaiiit. 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  rewBriJ 
any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  fn 
purpoae ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  womtin, 
or  child  otit  of  the  grave, — or  the  skin,  bone,  or 
any  part  of  the  deal  person,  to  be  employed  nr 
uaed  in  any  manner  of  witchcmft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment;  4.  Or  shall  aBe,prji(- 
tlse,  or  exercise  any  tort  of  wilchcrafl,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  waited,  coniumt'ii, 
pinBd,orlimediaanypartofthebady;  6.  Tlmt 
every  such  person,  being  convicted,  shall  sufler 
death." 

Thua,  in  tbe  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  Lhc 
doctrine  of  vritchcraft  at  ones  egtabliehed  by  lan- 
snd  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  un^o- 
lite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  at  prodigicx 
are  alwayi  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  eipat- 
ed,  witches  were  every  day  diBcovered,  and  miil- 
tiplie<l  ao  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hnll 
mention!  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where  tlkir 
number  was  gn-aler  than  that  of  the  bouieEi. 
The  Josuita  and  Sectaries  took  advantage  of  thiij 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 

Sersons  afflicted  by  evil  ipints,  but  they  were 
Btocted  and  oiposed  by  the  clergy  of  tlie  esta- 
blished church. 

Upon  this  general  infttaation  Shakipeare 
might  be  easily  alluwed  to  found  a  play,  eape- 
cially  since  he  has  followed  with  great  eiactnesa 
such  historiei  as  were  then  thoaght  true;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  enduDl- 
ment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  by  himself  and  his  audience  Ibanght  awful 
and  aflecling. 

KOTE  H.— Scan  II. 

Tha  uwrcllcn  Mmcdanct,—  ftom  Ihs  WMIam  Iilea 

Of  Kmutmd  QaUatB'gltuMft  «aa  nippl^'dj 
AlHlfbrtlina  onhiidunniil  ^lurry  HniUof , 

Kmii  are  light-aimed,  and  OalliM-rlatfM 
heavy-armed  soldiero.  The  word  fuorry  has  no 
sense  that  is  properly  applicable  in  this  place, 
and  therefore  it  ia  neesssary  to  ivad, 

Ard  raniuis  on  hii  daiDPail  yuarrti  iskUlaf. 
Quorrtl  was  foimerly  used  for  tout  or  for  tic 
•f  a  fluarral,  and  is  to  be  found  in  thai 
Holbngabsad'a  aecoaat  of  the  stoi^  ol 
Macbeth,  who,  upon  ths  creation  of  the  Pnnce  | 


he  had  a  jml  quarrd  to  endeavour  after  tba 
crown.  The  aense  therefore  ie,  forlvtw  tmttb>f 
in  hit  (xccroMe  eauti,  4^. 

NOTE  in. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improTB 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  altering  the  punctu- 
ation thus : — 


As  caDiiani  aveichacfd, 


•  ilh  doublf  cri 


He  declares  with 

he  has  no  id< 

Ic  crscltt ;  but  surely  tl 
not  gain  much  by  an  altei 
him  say  of  a  hero,  ■■    -  '  - 
doubU  ermtkt,  ~  ~   ' 


jE 

the  great  anthor  will 

eration  which  mokea 

it  he  TtdmUilii  linkti  ailh 

loudly  to 


be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  ecmnM  i$ 
choTgid  Kith  thouler  or  wit%  liaabU  Ihrndert,  nuT 
be  written  not  only  without  nons«ise,  but  with 
tiegance ;  and  nothing  ,else  ia  here  meant  by 
rociti,  which  in  the  lime  of  this  writer  was  a 
vord  of  inch  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolulion  of  nature 
■ackefJiMm. 

iBie  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterationa 
others  which  1  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  oat 
them ;  for  some  of  his  amend- 
icellent,  that,  even  when  he  ha« 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgeoca 
and  reapecL 

NOTE  IV. 


& 


Tbei 


nbj  Ttiin 


•puk  iJUnti 


Lenox  onl^  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  hu 
fitranga  tfamgs  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 


Ht  luda  liki  mi  Ihal  U  Ug  with  Momttkbif 
of  imptrlaiwt,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  ■ 
enrery  day  used  in  common  diicouraa. 

NOTE  v.— 6c»«  m, 
Tlaoidtr.    XnUr  Ikt  lUrtt  Wl:dum, 


ittband  *■  u  llvppo  sons, 
•  •IsTSl-llIlikhirKU, 


1(1  fPifek.  Thou  an  kind. 
U  Wiuli.  And  t  lanthtr. 
1(1  tfiifV  I  oirHlt '<"«  an  tka  olbs^ 

nara  Ihal  lhB5  know. 


HTltlW 
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Hanc  upon  hit  pent*ho«M  liil  | 
fie  Bball  live  a  m&n  (8)  forbid ; 
Weary  8«>ven*riighui  ninetknes  nine, 
Bhall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  phte; 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Tet  it  shall  be  tempeat'Uwt, 
Look  what  I  have 
9d  Witch.  Show  dm,  show  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  whch,— 

In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is 
miubU  thee,  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  accounts  of  witches,  who  are  related  to 
perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  the  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense,  anoint  thee,  lottcA,  will  mean, 
Moay,  teitch,  to  your  infemat  oMemMy.  This 
reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  because  I  had 
met  with  the  word  aremt  in  no  other  place;  till 
looking  into  Heame*s  Collections,  I  round  it  in 
a  very  old  drawing  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
and  putting  the  devils  into  great  confusion  by  his 
presence,  w  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
ncfore  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  issuing  out 
from  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  out  ortsnt, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
aroint,  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

(9)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  variovUf  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  negligently  read,  hastily 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  live  ^mui  forbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  forbid 
hj  aeeursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  bid,  is  onginally  to  proy, 
M  in  this  SaxoD  fragment :  ^ 

He  is  wis  thaet  bk  It  bote,  kc 
He  ii  wise  that  prays  and  improvas. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense, 
It  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to 
ctirse,  when  it  is  derived  from  the  same  word  in 
its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VL— SciNB  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable: m  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Rosse  and  An^us  brin^  the  kins  an  account  of 
the  battle,  and  inform  him  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  that  moat  disloyal  traitor 

The  Thane  of  CawJort  '^n  a  dismal  conflict 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
the  king  says  in  the  same  scene, 

Oo,  pronounce  his  death, 

And  with  his  Tunner  tiile  greet  SCad)eck. 

Tet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
beUi  in  arms  against  his  king,  when  Macbeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene,  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  be  asks, 

How  of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  tivte, 
A  prosperous  gentleman. 

And  in  the  next  line  connders  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  eoually 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 


Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  or  call  him  a  profperout  gentleman,  who 
oas  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion  7 
Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  tne  title  of  the 
robel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  7  He  cannot  be  supnoeed  to 
diasemble  his  knowledge  of  the  conaition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inquires  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  as- 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but 
Banqtio,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle, 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor's  trea- 
son. However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  ignorance 
still  continues ;  and  when  Rosse  and  AngBS 
present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  be 
cries  out, 

^The  Thane  ef  Cateder  livee. 

Why  do  you  dress  dm  in  his  borrowed  robes  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  w«re  the  messengers  that 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  kinj^  of  the 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  mvader, 
having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all  mtmoty  ef 
what  they  had  00  lately  seen  and  related,  wile 
this  answer, 

—-Whether  he  waa 
CorabinM  with  Norway,  or  did  Hne  the  rebels 
With  hidden  help  and  vamage,  or  with  both 
He  labourHi  in  his  oountfy>a  wreck,  1  know  aoc 

Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  just  done.  Thie 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  the 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be  re> 
moved,  by  supposing  that  their  names  are  erro- 
neously inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse  brought 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only  Angus  was 
sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  foi]get- 
frdnees  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  by 
any  other. 

NOTE  vn. 

The  thoogtit,  whose  murder  yet  is  bm  fkntsstlcal, 
Shakes  so  my  single  siaitt  of  man,— — 

The  tingle  state  of  man  seems  to  be  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  wdividual,  in  opposition  to  a 
commonwealth,  or  conjunct  body  of  men. 


y 


NOTE  vin. 


Macbeth. Come  what  come  may, 

TSme  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougheiit  day. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 

tantology  in  this  passage,  time  ana  the  hour,  and 

will  th<»^efore  willingly  oelieve  that  Shakspeare 

wrote  it  thus, 

Come  what  come  may, 

Time  !  on ! — the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which 
are  to  befall  him ;   but  finding  no  satisfaction 
from  his  own  thoughts,  he  grows  impatient  of 
reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  t!he  dose  without 
harassing  himself  with  conjectures, 

Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he  calis 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to 
quicken  his  motion. 

Time !  on !— — 

He  then  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  all  his  perplexity  must  have  an  end, 

— — Tbs  bpar  mas  thiovgh  Ika  roughest  day. 
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This  conjecture  it  supported  by  the  passage 
m  the  letter  to  his  ladjr,  in  which  ne  says,  Thtff 
referred  me  to  the  eonung  on  of  time,  with  HeU 
Kiiig  that  thall  he 

NOTE  nC.— SccifE  VI. 

MeUeoUn, Nothioi;  in  his  lifis 

B«caiiM  him  like  th«  leavinx  iu  He  died. 
As  one  that  had  been  etudiea  In  his  deaih. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  oto'a, 
As  Hwere  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  owM  affords  here  no  sense  but 
■Qch  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
demreet  thtng  he  ovm*d ;  a  reading  which  needs 
neither  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  X. 

King. ^There  *s  no  ait, 

To  And  the  mind's  GonstrucUoo  in  the  face. 

The  conffrucKofi  f^  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  8hakspeare ;  it  implies  the 
frame  or  dUfosMm  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
determined  to  good  or  ill. 

NOTE  XI. 

Macbeth.    The  service  and  the  lojaltj  I  owe^ 
In  doing  k,  pays  itself.    Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should.  In  doing  every  thing 
Sate  tote*rde  your  love  and  honour. 

Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  now  reaa,  unintellifi^ible,  an 
emendation  has  been  attempted,  which  Mr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  TheobsJd  have  admitted 
as  the  true  reading. 

Our  dutiea 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  senranta, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  la  doing  every  thing 
Ft'efe  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expression  Fiefs  to  love,  or  Fiefe  to  hovuntr;  and 
that  they  have  proposed  this  alteration  rather 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  1  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  sua  cuique  jiaeent,    I  read  thus, 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  serrants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  nothing 
Save  tow'rds  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  other  principle  than  regard  to  your  lote 
and  hotwur. 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 
rupted by  writing  s^fe  for  Mve,  and  the  lines 
then  stood  thus. 


•Doing  nothing 


Safe  tow'rd  your  love  and  hoDOor. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wronff,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
real  fault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 


NOTE  xn 


vn. 


Thou  *dst  have,  great  Olamis, 

That  which  cries,  **  thus  tbou  must  do  tfthoQ  have  if, 
And  Uial,"  Itc. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intR>- 
duced  speaking  of  itself^  it  is  necessary  to  read, 


Thai 


Thou  *d«  have,  great  Olanii. 

I  witkh  cTtoa,  **  ihua  ttkoa  B1MI  do  If  dmi  haft 


ma.** 


NOTE  xm. 

Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  mav  pour  mv  spirits  In  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
Ail  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
That  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour 
to  bestow  upoh  thee.  The  golden  round  is  the 
diadem, 

NOTE  XIV. 

Lady  Macbeth Come,  all  you  ipirtta 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  topofuil 
Of  direst  cruelty ;  make  ihiclt  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  paasace  to  remorne, 
That  no  comounctioun  visitiiies  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th>  effect  and  it. 

Mortal  tboughtsu 
This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughii  if 
mortals,  but  murthtrous,  deadhf,  or  destructi»e  do* 
signs.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 

And  in  ano^er  place. 

With  twenty  mortal  manhers. 

<— ~Nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  affea  aiid  it. 

The  intent  of  Lad^  Macbeth,  evidently,  is  to 
wish  that  no  womamsh  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  pn^ 
ceeding  to  efiect;  but  neither  this,  norinoeed 
any  ouer  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  difierently,  perhaps  thus: 

That  no  compuncUoua  visitiogs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  eilect  and  k. 

To  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pass  he- 
tioeen,  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasionf 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  pnrase  is  in* 
deed  not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  ils 
novelty  that  gave  occasion  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

\/ifOTE  XV.— Scsira  Vm. 

King,    This  castie  hath  a  plsasant  ooatf  the  sir 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banqtio.    This  guest  of  summer, 
The  lerople-hauriting  Manlet,  does  apfrova. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionary,  that  heav'n's  bream 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jatUng  frieze, 
Buurice,  nor  coigne  of  vanuge,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  ana  haunt,  I  have  obaervd 
The  air  is  delicaie. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slu^t  ahtii^ 
tion  to  be  made,  by  substituting  site  tor  seat,  9M 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  sense  for 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*n'f  brearh 

SneUs  wooingly  here.    No  Juuing  frieze, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  ijir 
lable — thus: 

^-— Heav'n's  breath 
Smells  wooingly.    Here  is  no  jutting  (Hsss. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  th« 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know 
that  grMttar  aiteimtioiis  than  thiMe  am  ] 
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almost  in  every  pagn,  eren  where  it  ib  not  to  be 
doubted  that  tne  copy  wu  correct 


v^ 


NOTE  XVI.~ScBKB  X. 


The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  per- 
suades her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  ur^es  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  k  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
aueror :  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produc- 
tions had  been  lost 

I  dare  do  all  thst  ma?  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  pocuMar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa^ 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  sophifitry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  de- 
laded  their  consciences,  and  pertuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal'  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
has  not  confute,  though  he  might  easily  have 
■hown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  va^ 
cated  by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVH, 

Leuinff  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  luMuldt 
Like  the  poor  cat  i>  th*  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  eat  loves  fish  btU 
dares  not  wet  her  foot, 

Cahu  ctmat  piteen^  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantas, 

NOTE  XVIII. 

Will  I  with  wioe  and  waasel  so  conrince. 

To  convince,  is  in  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or 
subdue,  as  in  this  play. 


-Their  maladj  amvinees 


The  great  assay  of  art. 

NOTE  XIX. 

^Who  shall  bear  the  gulk 

Of  our  great  quell, 

QiMi/  IS  murder^  manaueUers  being  in  the  old  lan- 
guage the  tenn  for  woich  murderers  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XX.— Act  II.— Sckwi:  U. 

IViiw  o*er  one  half  the  world 
(0  Ifalure  aeema  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
Tne  eunain'd  pleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat  s  offerings :  and  wither  d  murder 
(Alarum*d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
whose  howl  s  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  (3)  T\irqum^a  rati»hing  «  des  tow  rds  his  design 
M0VS8  like  a  ghoet— Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth 
Hear  not  my  stepjt  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where>about, 
•And  (S)  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  euits  with  it 

(1) Now  o*er  oxm  half  the  world 

If  ature  seems  dead. 

That  is,  oneramr  htmispkere  att  aeUm  and 


tion  sesm  to  have  ceased.  This  image,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  nro- 
duce,  has  been  adopted  by  Dryden  in  his  '*  Con- 
quest of  Mexico.*' 

All  things  are  httsh*d  as  nature*s  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  thehr  songs  rereat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night^iews  sweaL 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep .' 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  them  and 
this  paasage  of  Shakspeare  may  be  more  aocu- 
rately  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets^  hot 
one  oescribcs  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorcery,  hist,  and  mur- 
der is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed  to 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peniaea 
Shakspeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


P) 


■Withered  murder. 


— -Tmis  teith  hit  oteatthy  pace, 
With  Tarquhk*s  ramohmg  oideo  tew*rdhie  dewign^ 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

This  was  the  readmg  of  this  passage  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  sides 
inserted  in  the  text  strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro- 
per alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  ravtsking  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe- 
tuosity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rush- 
ing on  his  prey  ;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  at- 
tempting to  exhibit  an  im^  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravisher  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  assassin 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  these  he  de- 
scribes as  moving  Hke  ghosts,  whose  progression 
is  so  different  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  exoresses  it. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step. 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  reading  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  corrected 
thus: 


-And  wither'd  murder 


-    ■     Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin  ravishing,  slides  tow'rd  his  design, 
Moves  like  a  ghosc 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a 
ravisher,  and  the  sense  is.  Now  is  the  time  in 
which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  vrho  are 
employed  in  wickedness,  the  witch  who  is  sacri- 
ficing to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the  mur- 
derer, who,  like  me,  arc  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  achusted,  he  wishes 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  following  Unes,  that 
the  earth  may  not  near  his  steps, 

(3)  And  take  the  present  horror  firom  the  time 
That  now  suits  with  IL 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  8oliIo(]uy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  therefore 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 
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>— >Thou  wrand  and  firm>Mt  earth, 
Hear  not  my  stepa :  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  nones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

And  talk — the  present  horror  of  the  time  ! 

That  now  suits  with  it 

Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
his  ima^nation  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  night ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  frenzy,  that  makes  him  afraid  oi  some 
supernatural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  calls 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de- 
clare where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk, — As  he  is 
goin^  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  over- 
whelmed by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
are  the  h^urors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
stones  may  be  expected  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  suits  with  it. 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
auch  occasions  stones  kaoe  been  knoum  to  move. 
It  is  now  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
design. 

NOTE  XXI. Sc£KE  IV. 

Lenox.    The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say, 
Lameniings  heard  i'  th'  air,  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustions,  and  confused  events, 
New -hatched  to  the  u>oful  time. 
The  obscure  bird  clamoured  the  liTe>lon?  night, 
Some  say  the  earth  was  ferrous  and  did  shake. 

These  hnes  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated 

thus: 

-  — Prophesying  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustions  and  confused  events, 
New-hatch'd  to  the  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
Clamour*d  the  live-lon/r  nighL    Some  say  the  earth 
Was  fev*rous  aod  did  shake. 

A  prophecy  of  an  event  new-hatched^  seems  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  an  event  past.  The  term  neW'hatch*d 
IS  properly  applicable  to  a  bird^  and  that  birds  of 
ill  omen  should  be  new-hatched  to  the  wojvl  (tme, 
is  very  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disonler 
into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  XXIL 

Up !  up !  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image,  Malcolm,  Banquo, 
As  from  your  grares  rise  up.— 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 
completed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 
wrote, 

Malcolm!  Banquo!  rise! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up.— > 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
from  the  printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
them  from  the  rest. 

.     NOTE  xxni. 

Macbeth. fiere  lav  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood. 
And  his  gash'd  scabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  miri's  wasteful  entrance :  there  the  murtherera 
8laep*d  in  the  colours  of  theii  uaile,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  gore,—' 

An  unmannerly  dagger^  and  a  dagger  breeched, 
or  as  in  some  editions,  breached  wUh  gort,  are 
expressions  not  easily  Co  be  ondentood,  nor  Oftn 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  ^  maii- 
ners.  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  thi* 
passage,  which  I  have  endavoured  to  take  away 
oyreiuiiDg 


Unmanly 


-^Dagger* 
drencA'd  with  gore. 


I  saw  drench'd  with  the  king*s  blood  the  faUi 
daggers f  not  only  instruments  of  murder y  but  flvi» 
dmees  ofeoward^e. 

Each  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con* 
founded  with  that  which  I  have  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  nagli^ 
gent  inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  off 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  blood  for  golden 
bloodf  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  otlaeinr  the  siher 
skin,  would  laee  it  with  golden  hlood.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  made  to  Uiis  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  seneral  blot 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  thoi 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  di»^ 
simulation,  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech,, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses, 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. ^AcT  m.  Scsirx  IL 

Macbeth. Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reii^^that  which  would  be  feared.  'TismachhsdsNi^ 

Aiid  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  raiour 

To  act  in  safetv.    Tliere  is  none  but  he, 

Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and  under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  (I)  as  it  is  ea^d, 

Jinthony*e  was  by  CtRsar,    He  chid  the  sisters. 

When  drst  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 

And  bade  them  npe.ak  to  him  ;  then  nrophet*like, 

They  haird  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  ; 

Upon  my  head  they  plac*d  a  fruitless  crown, 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe 

Thence  to  be  wrench  d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  His  so. 

For  Banquets  issue  have  r*fil*d  my  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  miuder'd. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them,  and  mine  eteroul  jewel 

Given  to  the  (9)  common  enemv  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings,— the  seed  of  Banquo  kings. 

Rather  than  so.  come  fate  into  the  list, 

(i)  And  champion  me  to  th'  uttaraace 

(1) As  it  Is  said, 

Anthony*a  was  by  Caoar. 

Though  I  would  not  often  assume  the  critic^ 
privilege,  of  being  confident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  &r  m 
departing  from  the  established  riding ;  yet  T 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejecdon  of  this  passage, 
which  I  beheve  was  an  insertion  of  some  player, 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to- 
what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  that 
hia  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  Oie- author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
image  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  num  wholly 
possessed  witii  his  own  present  condition,  and 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  aUu* 
sions  to  himself  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  numbm 
are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  cktse  tof^ 
th#r  wUhoat  toy  traoM  of  a  braAcfa. 
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Mj  geidiu  k  Nbuk*d.    lit  chid  the  slften. 
(S)— -The  common  enennf  of  man. 

It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inijnin- 
tive  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  Ha  original 
source,  and  therefore,  though  the  term  §fumy  ^f 
num  applied  to  the  devil  is  m  itself  naturml  and 
obTious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  wkh  being  in- 
formed, that  Sbakspeare  probably  borrowed,  it 
iiom  the  first  lines  ol  the  "  Uestructioft  of  Troy," 
a  book  which  he  v  xnown  to  have  read. 

That  this  remr.A  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
I  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
tiful  passage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  (rom  a 
book  of  no  greater  authority :  in  describing  the 
gate?  of  hel(  book  ii.  v.  87i),  he  says 


not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore says. 


«        Op  a  aoMen  open  flj 
With  ImpetuDae  recnil  and  Jarrinf  soond, 
Th*  infernal  doon,  and  on  their  lunfefl  frate 
Harsh  thunder. 

In  the  history  of  ''Don  BeUianis,**  when  one 
of  the  kQiglits  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
oastle  of  Brandeonr,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
fntfing  ktnh  UmmJer  upon  tkdr  hraztn  kmga. 

(t)  Come  IhiB  Into  the  llet, 
Aim  champion  me  to  th*  utterance. 

This  ^saffe  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  mto  the  lan^age  from  whence  tJie  only 
word  of  difficulty  m  it  is  borrowed.  Que  m 
ie^Hn  e  it  rtnde  en  ttee,  et  qu^Mt  mt  ftoime  %tn 
d^  a  Toutrance.  A  challenge  er  a  combat  a 
Poutranotf  to  earfreimfy,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  mfttim  inUmecinwn,  an  intentUm  to  dt' 
a$nff  eaek  other^  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
•ease  therefore  is.  Let  fate  tkat  hat  fon-doomtd 
tha  extUation^f  tke  aons  ^fBanqwt^  tnttr  the  tiats 
tf aiajl  me,  with  the  vttnatt  ommofttjf,  m  defence 
tf  ite  own  decrees^  which  I  will  endeavour  to  in^ 
vaiidaUf  tohateper  he  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  je  go  for  men, 
A«  hounda  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniel*,  curs, 
Bhoughs,  water-ruggs,  and  deml-wolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
in  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  mav  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  species  of  dogs 
as  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  CanibM  Bri- 
tannieisy  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  1  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imacinea  that  it  is  falsdv  printed  for  sUnUhs,  a 
kina  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  tnat  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistake,  or 
according  to  the  orthography  of  that  time^  for 

NOTE  XXVL 

Macbeth. In  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  adrlse  you  where  to  plant  yourselres, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th>  time, 
The  moment  on  H,  for  H  must  be  done  to  night. 
And  something  from  the  palace : 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  ffainea  by  a  slight  alteration. — 
Macbeth  is  aatuDug  the  aiiaaMOf  that  they  shaU  I 


Jun'U. 


•Acquaint  you  with  a  per&ct  spy  o*  th*  tt'wu 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  after- 
wards at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  mttrueted,  or  weil  informed^  as 
in  this  play. 

Though  m  your  state  of  honour  I*am  perfect. 

Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  quaUhf 
and  rank. 

NOTE  XXVn. ScEjra  IV. 

3d  Murderer.    He  needs  not  to  mistnist,  since  he 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  fan)^ 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  this 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this :  The  perfect  «py,  men- 
lioncKi  by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoinj^  scene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the 
directions  which  were  promi»Ni  at  the  time  of 
their  agreement ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  mur^ 
derers  observes  that  since  he  hat  gittn  them  tueh 
exact  information,  he  necdt  not  doubt  cf  their  per- 
formance.  Then,  by  way  of  exhortatioo  to  his 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

->—  To  the  direction  just 

JiTow  nothing  rcmaint  but  that  we  conform  esaetiy 
to  Macbeth' t  direetiont, 

NOTE  XXVni. ScEHE  V. 

Macbeth.    You  know  your  own  degrte,  sk  down; 
At  flrstaad  last  the  heany  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  oombere 
are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 
found,  weak  and  contemptible.  The  nambers 
will  be  improved  by  reading. 


Skdownatflrat, 


And  last  a  hearty  welcome 

But  for  latt,  should  then  be  written  nexL    I  be- 
lieve the  true  reading  is. 

You  know  your  own  degree,  ah  down To  first 

And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Ml  qf  whatever  degree,  from  the  highett  to  the 
lowett,  may  be  attwred  that  their  vitit  it  well  re- 
ceived, 

NOTE  XXIX. 

Meubeth.    There's  blood  upon  thy  {ki>%. 

[3V  the  murderer  ande  at  the  door. 
Murderer.    »Tis  Banquo*s  then, 
Macbeth.    *Ti8  better  thee  without^  tlan  he  tcithin. 

The  sense  apparently  requires  that  this  pas- 
sage should  be  read  thus : 

>Tb  better  thee  without,  thaa  kfm  wllhia. 

That  is,  /  em  tn^e  pleatad  that  the  blood  qf 
Banquo  thindd  be  on  thy  face,  lAaii  tn  hit  body, 

v/^OTB  XXX. 

Lady  Macbeth.    Proper  stuff ! 
This  is  the  very  paUiling  of  your  fear : 

[Jitideto 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncaii.  Oh,  these  flaws  and  staiti 
Impoaturtt  to  /rue/eor.  would  well  btcomt 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter*s  ftre. 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.  Shsme  Itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all  *• 
Ytti  look  bia  on  a  aiool. 
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As  9tart9  can  neither  with  pr<»pTiety  nor  tense 
be  o«Hed  impostures  to  true  f ear ^  sometking  else 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhaps  wrote, 

Theae  flaws  and  Marts, 

Impostures  true  to  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  siorjr 

These  symptoms  of  tcnror  and  amazement 
mighi  better  become  impostures  true  only  to  fear ^ 
might  become  a  cotoard  at  the  recital  qf  such  false' 
koids  as  no  man  could  creditf  whose  wtderstmMng 
was  fu^  weakened  by  his  terrors;  taUSf  kdd  by 
a  woman  over  afire  on  the  authority  of  her  gran- 
dam, 

NOTE  XXXI. 

MatAeth. Lore  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I  Ml  sit  down :  five  me  some  wine,  All  full 
I  drink  to  the  general  juy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  oar  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miss, 
Wonld  he  were  here !  tu  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
•/f  mf  all  to  alL 

Though  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca> 
pable  or  more  meaning  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  yery  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus : 


-To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 


And  bail  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 

with  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 

though  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wisnes 

health  to  all.     Hail  or  heii  for  health  was  in  such 

continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 

times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  waa-fuUtr^  or 

a  wisher  of  healthy  and  the  liquor  was  termed 

was'heil,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  OFer 

it    Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jami^  vagante  seyphoj  diseincto  gutture  wai-hsll 
Tngeminant  jru*heu\  labor  est  j^us  perdere  vSni 
<^iMtiii  sitis.'-' 

These  Words  were  afterwards  eorrupted  into 
toassail  and  wassailer. 

NOTE  xxxn. 

Marbfth. Can  such  things  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud 

Without  our  tpecial  wonder .'    7ou  make  me  strai^ 

Even  to  the  di8|)ositjon  that  I  otoe, 

Wlien  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sif  hts, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelU- 
gible,  but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
slight  alteration. 

Tou  make  me  strann 

Eren  to  the  disposition  that  fknow* 

Though  I  had  before  seen  many  inttaneei  of  your 
courage^  yet  it  now  appears  in  a  degree  aUogether 
new.  So  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  your 
disposition  does  not  kinder  me  from  that  astonSsh- 
maU  leMcA  novelty  produces, 

NOTE  xxxm. 

It  will  have  blood,  they  say  blood  will  hare  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak, 
Aufurs,  that  under-<tood  relations,  have 
Bt  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brOQght  flMfth 
Toe  secret'ai  man  of  Mood.— - 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  iust 
appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  tho  dentn  of 
Iwmcan  cannot  pass  unpunished. 
It  will  have  blood. 


Then  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  tivs 
general  observation  or  mankind,  that  murderon 
cannot  escape. 

7%ey  sajff  blood  will  have  Mood, 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  of  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Augurs,  tliat  understand  relations,  flee 

By  the  word  relation^  is  understood  the  eon- 
nexion  of  eflects  with  causes ;  to  w%derstand  re* 
latione  as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  oon^ 
binaiion  or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.— Scam:  YIL 
Xnter  Lenox  and  ammtker  Lord, 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  ShakspearePi; 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  diaracter 
should  be  introduced  her^  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

Fut  into  the  mouth  of  ony  other  disaffected  man. 
believe,  therefore,  that  m  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  y&ty  common  form  of^  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  An.  ror  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  c^  Lenox  and  Angns^  set  down  Lenox  ttiut 
another  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  more 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IV.  Scxm  L 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  kl 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspeare  has  seieotod  nH 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies^  ind 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  o|tf» 
nions  and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brtnded  cat  hath  meWd 

The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  qmita  art 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  t 
cat.  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  centntT 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  names 
Rutterhin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grimalkin;  and  when  any  mischief  was  t» 
be  done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkmgo  and  fly; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Rutterkm  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  fiyint^  he  only  cried  mew^ 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limitea,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care 
to  inculcate. 

Thouf  h  his  bark  cannot  be  losl^ 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  UML 

The  common  aflSictions  which  the  malioe  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loM 
of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shak- 
•peare's  witches. 

Weary  sev'n  nights  nlns  Umes  nhis 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  Ukewise  their  practice  to  destroy  th« 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  theff  oowt 
and  other  cattle'  from  witchcraft ;  but  they  wmm 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice  Muimt 
swine.  Shakspeare  has  accordingly  mane  oat 
•of  his  witches  dednrt  that  sbe  hm  been  tiWHf 
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■■Im;  aod  Dr.  HumbM  obMrns,  thu  iIuBt 
dMi  line  "■  •cnr  soold  not  be  ill  of  tlw  mcaila, 
■at  •  ipri  of  ^  (ullcna,  but  mok  old  woBUi 
wu  dureed  wah  wndicnfl.'' 


■ail  ikM  fliw  i'  iW  cbHw4  pB 
Touli  faaTC  likewiM  long  laio  under  tlie  ro- 
p«Mii  of  benig  br  •oow  mnna  iiBtf  ruy  to 
wildKniA,  t>r  whiiA  rcuoo  Shaktpcsrc,  b  Um 
int  loac  cf  this  pUj,  call*  ooe  oT  ihc  cfMnu 
wbdx  «r  1H<  uJ  ooir  uka  OR  to  put  a  toad 
IntiDlolhepot  Wbin  Vaninua  wu  adzBl  at 
Tho«ilouK,  tbere  waa  IboDd  at  bit  lodging!  n- 
fou  hift  aOn  AuiBMt,  a  great  l—d  ihit  ia  a  nal, 
npon  whick  tiKwa  that  proaecMcd  him  rttufiaiaK 
tMfitti-atml,  tkwgU  Urn,  I  aoppoM,  inU  tntet- 

rilMgrafeuriDak* 

Zjt  sTaiM,  *ad  Ma  it'tnif  i~ 

The  propnct^  of  thew  idrredioita  may  be 
koown  by  coopiltiDg  the  boMa  dt  Viriiut  Jm- 


■Mlhnw  and  d<  JtfirBWUu  JHamfi,  aachbed 
Alberttu  Maenoa,  id  wbich  the  raader,  who  hag 
liatB  and  credulitji,  may  diacorer  *er7  woodeifut 
Wcteli. 

nanr  oT  binlHVaaated  baba, 

DucltdaDiird  kr  alrab  j— 
It  h«a  beeo  alreadT  mentioaed  in  lh«  law 
■fainat  witchea,  that  uey  ara  anppoaed  to  take 
apdaad  bodies  la  uae  lo  enchantmenla,  which 
WBi  tonfceeed  by  the  womtui  whom  B^ing  Jama 
MMMted,  and  who  bad  of  a  dead  body,  that  wBi 
dMdad  in  one  of  their  aBieinb4ie*,  Iwq  iegcn  tor 
h«  ibaie.  It  if  obaerrable,  that  Shakapeait,  on 
thia  greaL  occaiion,  Which  inToUee  the  fate  of  a 
king,  miiltjpliea  all  the  drcumitances  of  horror. 
The  babe  whow  finger  ii  used,  muit  be  atrangled 
in  iU  birth  ;  the  greaae  muit  Dot  only  be  human, 
but  miHt  have  dmpped  front  a  gibbet,  the  eihbet 
ofamurderer:  and  even  tha  aow  whoae  btnod  is 
tiaad,  muit  hare  offended  nature  by  devaluing 
hocownfartow.  Theae  are  touchea  of  judgment 
sndgeniua. 


Thrtu  u  iBliH,  uid  ibilca  la  Ihtaa, 
And  Ihrlce  Mfiin  a  nuka  up  nliia. 
Theae  two  pseugM  I  have  brought  together, 
bacauM  they  both  aeem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  levity  Ibr  the  ■olemniiy  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camdon'a  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  undviliied 
*■■"  """""  iee«* 


;  for  they  imagine  that  there  ii 
a  apirit  in  the  ground  ;  and  if  he  falla  aicli  in  two 
or  three  dayi,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that 
ii  akillod  m  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she 
»f,  I  call  tlM«  from  the  MM,  weM,  ncRli,  ud 


■   -    I  :,      from    the  Mia.  rtd,  Mac*,  ■«!*.- 
■Jr. u  LkewM       "      " ..-^--.i-- 


*  miffat  be  paiticv- 
m  vhidi  Skak^WBR  kaa  iIuwb  hia 
iL  and  hit  katwkdgc 


LadMH*rinf  ■ 


I  of  Madiath,  that  the  <r 
, — _,  _  taken  frean  the  nKlhad  — 
rd  of  deauoying  the  B^  of  captive 

which  dried  up  iti  hunidity. 


lot  be  (urnrianl 

kndvill  nU 

idfended  only  tkat 


Id  proceol,  be 
"Mar  of  the  aeeo 
fthefirri;  he 

d  reaanbled  tl>efiiat,aa  thefint. 
[UD,  and  therefore  njd, 

Aadiky^ 

LCI  (oU-bomd  trow,  >■  like  iW  Sra. 

noTE  xzxvn. 

.  [g  babH,  anJaU  anfjninuu  Halt 
'  *iin  inki4  (n»— DD  boaaJsc  liks  a  (Ml 
:  <U  do  bslor*  Bij  pmpnat  eaaL 
L  L I  ic  aenae  and  measure  of  the  third  liiie^ 
,iH  it  rhymea,  ought,  acconliif  to  ihepaac- 
.1  author,  to  be  regidar,  are  at  preaent 


NOTE  XZXYIIL 

irn)  iUiKlufljoarmit;  bm (or your buliaDd, 

'  '1  <ir,U',  wlH,  Judkii>iu,and  bsM  knqwi 

le  Du  0'  w  tide,  1  <Ur«  doe  tpeak  mack  ftinlieri 

Idd'o  notlfDow  1  OBnil>« :  wbea wTc^ioM ™ 
roBurtaliee/sBr.ywkiHJWMIwhuwefkai, 
ji  flnat  upon  a  wild  and  vV 


id  (»)  » 


bat  *t^-^ 
m/prenyeoi 


TIk'  preaent  reading  seenu  to  afford  no  BcnBe ; 
nnJ  lhi'ri.fare  eome  critical  expeiimrata  may  be 

jirii|>i:rly  tried  upon  il,  though^  the  veraei  beinf 
withoul  nny  conneiion,  there  la  room  for  «u«|H- 
riun,  dim  lome  inletmediale  lines  are  loel,  and 
ihnl  thi^  )iaiuw^  is  therefore  irrelrievable.  If  it 
be  Eii|i]m^ed  that  the  fault  arisea  only  from  iha 
ciirrupiion  of  Bome  words,  and  that  the  tiacei  of 
Ihc  true  reading  are  Bull  to  be  found,  the  Mwa^ 
rimy  he  changed  thus: 


ofthocoiifiBreoc^ 


•  very  applicable  to  iha  m 
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When  the  6aW  runn'ng 

From  what  ihey  fear,  yei  know  aoi  whai  ihey  fear. 

(2)  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  riolent  sea 
Each  waft  and  move. 

That  he  who  floats  upon  a  rough  sea  must 
move,  is  evident,  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  asserL  The  line  therefore  is  to 
be  written  thus : 

Each  way,  and  moT»->riI  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Rosse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  him- 
self overpowered  by  nis  tenderness,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.— ScBifE  IV. 

Malcolm.  Let  u«  aeek  out  aooie  deaolate  ahadei  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  hosoms  empty. 

MaeHuff.  Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  s«¥ord :  and  like  good  men, 
Bestridfl  our  downfal  b  rthdoom :  each  new  morn, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Sirikp  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  It  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour. 

Ho  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  down- 
^  fal  birthdoamy  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

-— —  Like  cood  men 
Bestride  our  down/aln  birthdom.^—' 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  fiis  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to 
thern,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  hirthrightf  ia  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  maslerdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
tlie  privileges  or  rights  of  a  matter. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  foi:  mother;  let 
us  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 


the  ground. 


we 


NOTE  XL. 

U  together,  and  the  chance  of 


Malcolm,    Now 
goodnes* 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarreL 

The  chance  of  goodness^  at  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

-— —  And  the  chance,  of  goodness, 
Be  like  our  warraniod  quarrel. 

That  is,  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodnesa  of 
heaven,  \jpTo  jtisticia  dtoinOf]  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 

wrote, 

And  the  chance,  O  foodneas. 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
small  Of  which  another  imagined  to  mean  ^^- 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  aense  will  be,  eni 
0  thou  $o9ere^pigQod»u$9tawkom  we  new  ^ffitd^ 
mm  vmfartimt  rnmHTtomr  mmm. 
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NOTE  XU.— Act  V.  Sceki:  IH. 

Macbeth.  Bring  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
*Till  Birnam  wood  remoTe  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  uint  with  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
WtLi  he  not  born  of  woman  ? 

Flv  false  Thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  editions. 

Bring  mo  no  more  reports— let  them  fly  all 

Tell  me  na^  imy  more  qf  desertions — Let  all  my 
siMeeti  leave  me — /  am  safe  tiU^  ^e. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  have 
more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  XLIL 

Macbeth,  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  teay  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  trov  qf 
lifCf  and  faUen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  U> 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written,  My  May  of  life. 

/  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  atUmnn 
of  my  days,  but  J  am  without  those  comforts  that 
shoxdd  succeed  the  sprightliness  of  bloom,  and  sup* 
port  me  in  this  melancholy  season, 

NOTE  XLHI.— ScEHE  IV. 

Malcolm.  *Tis  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt, 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantm 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advantage  given,  and  tM 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  th6 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

Where  there  Is  a  vantage  to  be  gone. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  nim  the  revott. 

Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shak* 
speare,  signified  opportunity. 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  ^eater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more  emd 
the  less, 

NOTE  XLFV.— ScBifi  V. 

Macbeth. Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.  The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  soch  a  toerd. 
To-morrow,  and  to*roorrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  peuy  pace  from  day  lo  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (3)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  eandls ! 
Life  *■  but  a  walking  ehadow. 

(I)  She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 

This  passage  hasTery  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  woold  not  be  a  time  for  any  word^ 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  tnS^ 
fident  to  tranaport  Macbeth  into  the  fbUowing 
exclamation.    I  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  wonkl  have  been  a  time  for— each  a  world .  —    ' 
To-morrow,  lie. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  psit  of 
Um  thoiiKlit  it  ezpreaaed,  and  may  m  ptm- 
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phrased  thus:  TkeqHtmUdt^  Biacbeth.  Her 
death  should  ha»e  been  dtferred  to  aome  more  peoce- 
JkU  hour;  hod  the  Hoed  longer^  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honoure  due  to  her 
at  a  queen,  and  that  retpeet  which  I  owe  her /or  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  is  the  world — tuch  it  the 
condition  qf  human  tyk^  that  we  alwoft  thbik  to- 
morrow Mitf6eAi9ijrf0r  Men  liMby;  hut  to-morrow 
andUMnorrow  ttealt  ooer ut unenjoyed  and  imre- 
garded,  and  we  sfiK  Hnger  in  the  tame  expeetatkm 
to  the  moment  ofmimted  for  om  end,  M  these 
dofftf  which  have  tmu  paaud  «mm§^  kaoe  tent  mod^ 
tUudee  qffooU  to  the  grave  who  were  engroeoed  by 
the  tame  dream  of  Juture  feUeiiif,  and,  when  l{fe 
wot  departing  from  them,  were  tike  wu  reckoning 
mtO'morrow, 
(3)  To  the  \BMt  sjllable  of  raeordsd  tiaoa. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  timft  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heayen  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  of  /idurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  past 
or  present,  the  language  of  men  aflbrds  no  term 
for  the  volumes  olT  prescience^  in  which  future 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLT. 

Mtaebeth.  If  thou  »peik*M  (Uae, 
Vpom  (h«  n«xt  tree  •haJt  tboa  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  clinf  ihaa :  if  thy  apeech  l>e  looth, 
I  ca  e  n  t  irthou  doat  for  me  aa  much—— — 
ipull  in  reeolMtloD,  and  begin 
To  doubc  th*  aqahrocatlo  I  of  the  flend, 
That  li  -a  like  truth.    *'  Fear  not  till  Btmam  wood 
Do  come  to  Doealnane,*'  and  now  a  wood 
Comea  iow*rd  Dnnalnana.  * 

IjmU  In  raaolotlon— -— 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  It  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
«egance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read. 


I  pall  in  reaoIuti<)iv- 


/  languish  in  my  amttanetf,  my  confidence  begins 
to  fijrsake  me,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve how  easily  paU  might  be  changed  into  pull 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 
unskilful  printer. 

NOTE  XLTI.— Sccirc  VnL 

S^tftrard.  Had  I  aa  many  ^ons  aa  I  have  haira, 
I  would  lint  wirih  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knull'd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  '*  Remains,"  from 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it 

"When  Seyward,  the  martial  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
slain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  '*  I 
am  right  glad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine." 


'  Aftbr  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  editbn  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  my  remarks  till  I  liad  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  by  better.  I  therefere 
lead  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the  editor^ 
apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  nnne, 
that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  hi  most  of 
IhoM  pMsagee  which  I  have  repr«Nn|«d  m  tm* 


intelligible,  and  has  therefore  passed  nMiotlify 
over  them,  without  any  attempt  to  tkmar  ttx- 
plain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  hM  bten  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  m  to  mi- 
tract  his  regard :  and  h  is  not  withost  aO  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  osoal  to  express  od  «ncl| 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  b^ 
tween  us  in  substituting  [see  Note  IL]  queii U 
for  fiMnry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  thtt  pleasure  h,  fike 
most  oChera,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  for  I 
have  the  onhappmess  to  find  no  sack  confofmity 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  Tine  which  I  have  endeavoored  to  amend. 
Note  XL  is  likewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  pasaage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submiMively  admitted 
the  emendations  of  foregoinf  critiak  Initead  of 
the  common  reading, 

Doing  evary  tldnc 


8€^fe  towards  jovr  mts  and  hoBOVt 

he  has  published, 

Dolor  erery  thfatg 

Su^'d  towaroi  your  lore  and  bonotn 

This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  mt^ 
tenptad  by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit, 
withoi^  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is.  in 
mr  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  Mr. 
Tneooald :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  41a- 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  m  NoCa 
XL.  an  emen&tion  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

-And  the  ehanca  o/foodneaa 


Ba  like  our  warnuuad  quazral, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodm 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  ihaTo 
offered,  1  mtist  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deeerve  mention.  For  sorely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  blunted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  be  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himself 
with  alterations  like  these : 

For This  ia  the  eerjeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  eoldier  fought, 

Ti.lal^  the  eerjeant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  sofcUsrlbafkC 

For-^-Dinnay'd  not  thia 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Baaqno  ?->Te8. 

Di8raa7*d  not  this 

Our  captains  brave  Macbeth  and  Baaqoo  ?— Yss. 

Such  harmless  industry  may,  surdy,  be  for- 
given, if  it  cannot  be  praised :  may  he  therefore 
never  want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  use  it  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity. 

Smmpatur  qmequie  rumpt'tur  inoidia  ! 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  its 
pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  theoncient 
reading,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor;  there 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  alterations 
which  aie  maidei  the  enisaditions  pf  §otmmi 
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dritiei  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
nMDt,  and  few  of  the  difficoltiea  are  rerooT«l 
whidi  have  hitherto  embarraaaed  tho  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance^ for  having  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  hare  been  told,  that  he  excels  in  greater.    But 


I  may  without  indecency  obsenre,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistodes,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
aider  petty  accomplishments  as  below  their  am- 
bition. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR 


PRINTINa  THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS   OP 
WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 


FaiNTBD  IN  THS  TSAR  1756. 


Whew  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  to 
many  editions^  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  mquired,  why  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  Bngliflh  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies or  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  repubKshes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
among  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the 
use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  work^ 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
conjectural  criticism.  BoAa  indeed  are  some- 
times published  after  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  uhfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
by  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 
printed,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  imme- 
diately copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  tne  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  snorten  ue  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  worid  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  deprivation 
fit>m  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ters, as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  or  the 
press  in  that  age  vrill  readily  concehra. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
ao  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text 
No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
tune and  tima  with  ao  little  cava:  no  hooka 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu* 
scnpt :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  taak  aa  those  who 
copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate: 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united ; 
and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  o\  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the/ 
reviaal  of  6hakspeare*s  dramatic  pieces  neces- 
sary, may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himselL 

When  a  writer  ooliivea  his  contemporariea, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscm^w 
Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difficult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  pas- 
sages that  may  conduce  to  their  iUustratioii. 
SMkspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  el 
subUme  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  hmguapsi* 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  nej^lectea.  His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  his  alluaiotts  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  gnat- 
nesa,  are  loet  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  aa  the  figures  vanish  when  this 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  drew  his  acenea  from  nature,  and  from  lifew 
He  copied  the  raanneiB  of  the  worid  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  aliuaions  than 
otber  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  Tiugar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  be- 
fore he  can  be  understood. 

Ha  wrota  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  laH* 
^uaca was yejunfiwrmed, when  tho maaiii^f «f 
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our  phrases  was  yet  in  flactuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  firom  the  neighbourin|f 
lan^ajres,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  forei^  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  ail  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseolo^,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  authorized :  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
apon  our  lans^uage,  whicn  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
such  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  oeing  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare ;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
fulness  ot  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 

£ 'nation  which  mignt  hurry  him  to  a  second 
ought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  first 
Bat  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
■iich  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
tiie  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  often  praised  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
enriched  our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the  author;  and 
Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  togeUier.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
very  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  aH  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  ail 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  coilation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 
vet  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics  ;  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right. 

f  n  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  ap|MU> 
rentlyand  intentionally  defective.  Thecntics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The  same  books 
tte  still  io  be  compared;  the  work  that  has  been 


done,  is  to  be  done  again  ;  and  no  sing^  edition 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  tho 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity :  and  some  changes 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  by 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  in 
the  Oxford  edition,  witiiout  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  so 
licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  emendatorv 
criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  who  is  not  particulariy  versed 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  particulariy 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  There  b  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 
ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  under- 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
nave  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation 
of  passajgee  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  The 
editor  wul  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  origi- 
nals. If  in  tliis  part  of  his  design  he  hop^  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  preoeces- 
sors,  it  must  be  considered  that  he  lias  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  im|K>rtant 
studies  ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  to 
his  memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  in- 
strument of  gain,  and  made  no  fartlier  inquiry 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  haa  more  motives  to  consider 
the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  of  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  im- 
mediately preceded,  or  immediately  followed 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambigui- 
tiesi  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antinuity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  from  an 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  be 
quoted.    When  the  diction  is  eotangled^  it  will 
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b«  cleared  by  a  paraphrmse  or  interpretation. 
When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  be  supplied.  When  any  for- 
gotten custom  is  hinteo,  care  will  be  taken  to 
relieve  and  explain  it  The  meaning  assigned 
to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  oy  the  au- 
thorities of  other  writers,  or  by  parrallel  passages 
of  Shakspearc  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
Shakspeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
have  neglected.  For  this  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputably qualified  ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  less  diligence  or  less  success. 
But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  is,  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  teach  the  young  and  igno- 
rant to  decide  without  principles ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to 
discover ;  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  afiurding  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
by  supposing  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  ef  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
previous  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
description  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
representation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efiervea- 
cent  passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion* 
ate  to  common  apprehension,  unassistea  by  cri- 
tical officiousness  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no* 
thing  more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  wiUi 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  conmion  understanding, 
or  conmion  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  bein^ 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare^s  sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
poetry :  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  beU 
ter  understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  afiected  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including  ail  tlie 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  Known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  Elngliah  dranuu 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
tlie  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tractit  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  consirlering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance  ;  all  perhaps  are  more  wil- 
ling to  honour  past  than  present  excellence ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  tlmnigh 
artificial  opacity.     The  great  contention  of  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  wont 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
by  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other ; 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  ¥/nat  mankind  have 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ;  and  if  tney  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  freouent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  w^ithout  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  eo, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  notning  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.     Demonetntioo 
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inunediatdT  diBpUys  iu  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  nax  of  years ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  muat  be  estimated 
by  their  DToportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  or  man.  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  lon^  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect;  but 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
ceaa  the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  pavt 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  conse<}uence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  1  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privileire  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
nonly  fizea  as  the  test  of  literary  merit  What^ 
ever  advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
■onal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  year«  Seen  lost ;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ; 
yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
nave  passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and 
changes  of  manners,  and  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judipient,  though  it  be 
^dually  gaining  upcm  certainty,  never  Becomes 
mfallible;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  ^et  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shokspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrjrmen. 

Notning  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  iusi  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  ail  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
■oon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
an  modem  writers^  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
Dumners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
modified  by  the  cnstomB  of  particular  places,  un- 1 


f  practised  bj  the  rest  of  the  irarid ;  by  iSbe  peco- 
iarities  of^  studies  or  piefessioBa,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  nnmben ;  or  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  transient  fksfaioiis  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  wifi  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find*  ELis  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  j^eneral 
passions  and  principles  by  whidi  all  minds  arv 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  motion.  In  the  writing  of  other  poets 
a  character  is  too  often  an  individual :  in  those 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 
'  It  is  from  this  viride  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  ol 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  tnat  from  his 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages, 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  cinfied  i  brick  in  his  pocket  as  m 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imsgined  how  mnch  Shak- 
speare excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other 
authors.  It  was  observed  of  tne  ancient  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  dis- 
oualified  for  the  world,  because  be  found  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
i>lace.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
levery  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peoplecl 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  convers- 
ing in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon 
topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind.  But  the  dialosfue  of  this  author  is  often 
so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted^ and  every  action  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bnng  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictoir  obligations, 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
nanss  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouthe 
with  h3rperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow ; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as 
it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life, 
it  has  httle  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  nis  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re- 
gular or  exorbitant^  was  a  cause  oif  happmess  or 
calamity. 
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Characten  tfan  unple  and  ^neral  were  not 
easily  dueriminatad  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  erar  k^  his  penonages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
eveiT  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical :  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  nnd  that  any  can  be 
properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  anotner  claimant  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  ne  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes;  his  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion  ;  even 
where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 
so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  eflfects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned  ;* 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  whioi  it  cannot 
be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
Kim,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 
by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
guage, by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  esti- 
mate the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fes.^r  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
anaRymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently 
Roman :  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal  Dennis  is  ofiended,  that  Me- 
nenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
positions ;  and  wanting  a  buffixin,  he  went  into 
the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  in- 
clined to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious,  but  despicii>le ;  he  therefore  added 
drunkenness  to  his  other  quaUties,  knowing  that 


*  "  Quierit  quod  nuaquam  eM  fsntium,  reperit  ta* 
men, 
Fadt  iUud  verisiinile  qaod  mcndacium  est." 

PlauU  Pteudolua;  Ad,  L  Se.  ir.    SUevtmt. 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  ;  a  poet  overlook! 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition^ 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes^  as  it  extends  to  all  hie 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  firat  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  parUkee  • 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  mali^ity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frobc  of  an* 
other ;  and  many  mischiefii  and  many  benefit! 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi* 
ties  ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life^ 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  tCN 
rors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gayeties  of  proe« 
perity.  Thus  rose  the  two  mc^es  of  imitation, 
Known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedw, 
compositions  intended  to  promote  different  endii 
by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shnkspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  charac- 
ters, and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  leviry  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  ie 
always  an  appeal  open  fh>m  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  cf  writing  if  to  instruct;  the  end  of[ 
poetry  ii^toinstpiGliQUilfaflftag.  That  the  min-  ^ 
pled  dianWTnay  convey  all  the  instruction  ci 
tniredy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  l>ecai:>t-. 
ir  includes  I  01  h  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  api>ear- 
ance  or  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinaiiona 
and  slender  designs  may  prmnote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  kyw  co-operate  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena* 
tioru 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  pasjuons  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  lulvanced 
by  a  due  grarlation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wonts  at  Uist  (he  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  min^^led 
scenes  seldom  fiiil  to  produce  the  intended  vicis- 
situdes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trana* 
ferred;  and  though  it  must  oe  allowed  tliit 
pleasing  dnelaiicholy  be  iometinies  iBteirapted 
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by  unwetcome  le^itj,  3ret  let  it  be  considered 
JiKewise,  thae  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,' 
«nd  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
.  all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  ptByen,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our' 
muthor's    works   into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distreWul 
throngn  ils  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion, constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of^  a 
comedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedj ; 
It  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
tisfied, whatever  light  pleasure  it  afibrded  in  its 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  withont  any  tendency  to  intro- 
^ce  or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
fiction  in  the  tragedy  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patia,"  than  in  the  history  of  "  Richard  the 
Second."  Bat  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plajrs ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denonnoations  of  the  drama 
8bakspeare*8  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
«n  interchan^  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pur- 
pose, whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we  l((ugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
cuict  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  imderstood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  with- 
out impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows 
at  Brabantio*s  wmdow,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  .seasonable  and  useful : 
and  the  mvo-diggers  themselves  may  be  hcara 
with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  beiore  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  tlie  public 
jadffment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
•uch  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extrava^nce ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition ;  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but,  m  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy  he  ^eems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpa«ies  expectation  or  desire. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  tnoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, ana  nis  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  > 
mciaent  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  lo  ot 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half,  in  maimers  (Mr  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  Irom . 
genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular 
rorms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commu- 
nicable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are 
natural,  and  therefore  durable :  the  adventitious 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superfi- 
cial dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while, 
yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  anj 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations 
of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature :  they 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acciden- 
tal compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  ere 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them ; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  quaUties 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wash- 
ing the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Snakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  m  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re- 
spective language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered; this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
common  interceuFse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  i%ithout  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  yigd- 
ish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of^ finding  or 
making  better;  those  who  wish  for  distinction 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgaris  right;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  ^rossness,  and  be- 
low refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excellencies 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  tlie  original  mas- 
ters of  our  language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
general  and  predominant  tnith.  Shakspeare's 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  niggedness  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation:  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  mcir  ac^ 
tions  improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  sphencal,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspearo  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit  I  shall  show  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  vene- 
ration. No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
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nown ;  and  liitle  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
ivhich  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  eyi]  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  that  he 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
mnst  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dis- 
tnisses  them  without  fiuther  care,  and  leaves 
.  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  I'his  fault 
tlie  barbarity  of  his  age  caimot  extenuate :  for  it 
is  alwajTs  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  woiid  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  ofVen  bo  loosely  formed,  that  a 
verv  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
ana  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  desiim*  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting, 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plavs 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he 
found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  Labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 
imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  a^e  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likeKhood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endea- 
vourccl,  witli  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trnnsp 
fer  to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not 
wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
we  see  die  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  faines. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  tne  advantages  of  leamiog,  nas,  in 
his  '*  Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
tlie  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  lue- 
cesKful,  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
procations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea^ 
santry  licentious  ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  d<;licacy,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance bf  refiqed  manners.  Whether  ne  repre- 
sented the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
easy  to  determine:  the  reign  of  EUizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  timeof  state- 
liness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very  ele- 
gant. There  must,  however,  have  been  alwajrs 
some  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others,  and 
a  writer  oiifht  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  leemi  constantly 
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to  be  worae  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  affu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  bis 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  tight- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  difnity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature;  when  be  endeavoured,  like 
other  tragic  writera,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amphfication,  and  instead  of  inqmring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubTOm,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occuir» 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  b  intii- 
cate  the  thoagfat  is  subtle,  or  the  image  al- 
ways great  wnere  the  Une  was  bulky ;  ^ 
eauality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect-" 
ea,'  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commend^ by  sonorous  epithets  an4i  swelling 
figures. 

But  the  admiren  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence^  or  the  crosses  of  love.^ 
W^liAt  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  nc 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him* 
self;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminovi 
vapoura  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  a& 
adventures :  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  k» 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profun^ty  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  afiection, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  qaibhle 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  bis  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  far 
which  he  will  alwa^a  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevatioik  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  deligbl,  that 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifioe 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  qiubUc  was 
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to  him  the  fatal  Cleopalrm  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities;  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  cntics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  rastice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irregu- 
larity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  wliich  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

Elis  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  clianges  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  undorstood;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha^ 
factors  consijitent,  natiual,  and  distinct  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
bo  sought 

In  hid  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pro- 
served  the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravel  led :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  roal  events,  and  Shakspcare  is  the  poet 
of  nature ;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  mid;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  m  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  OQ  which  tliey  stand  will  diminish 
thoir  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration wliich,  from  the  time  of  Comeillo,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  bv  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  droma  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambasKidors  ^  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  ho  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistresi),  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
•on.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
■arily  arises  the  contraction  of  [^ace.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  tranAported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
that  he  hks  not  changed  his  place;  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that 


what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  (hat 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  PerscpoUs. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  auUiority  of  Shak8|peare,  that  he  assumes^ 
as  an  unquestionable  pnnciple,  a  jpoeition,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  ftlse.  T  It  is 
false,  tiiat  any  representation  is  mistakeh  for 
reality ;  that  any  uramatic  fable  in  its  materi- 
ality was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
was  ever  credited^  1 

The  objection  Urising  from  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  tlic 
next  at  Kome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imamnes  himself  at 
Alexandfk,  and  believes  that  Ids  walk  to  tho 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  ho 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  ana  Cleopatra. — 
Surelv  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  more. 
He  t^at  can  take  tho  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  Umita- 
tion;  if  the.spfiptatotr  can  be  oocfi  pezauaded. 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  ana 
Cesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  irith  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  aiK>Y0  tho  jreach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions 
of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  count 
the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  cen- 
tury in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  mako 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  arc  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  plajrers  are  only  players.  Thcv  came  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recitect  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  hues 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in 
some  place;  but  the  different  actions  that  com- 
plete tne  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing tliat  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and 
then  SiciljT.  which  was  always  known  to  bo 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athene,  but  a  modem  theatre  7 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  timo 
may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fablo 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts;  for, 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in 
the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against  Mith- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Romo, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening 
in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is  nciUier  war, 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we 
are  neitner  in  Rome,  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridatcs  nor  LucuUus  are  before  us.CTho 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  succes- 
sive actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that 
notliinjQr  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  ? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  oftav^ 
quious  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  ycarit  in 
as  easily  conceiveil  as  a  passage  of  hours,     lu 
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contemplation  wc  easily  contract  the  time  of 
real  actions,  and  tlicrcrore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion. 

It  will  he  aaked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whcnerer  it 
moves,  as  a  jast  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  sufler  what  is  there 
feigned  to  bo  suffered  or  to  he  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  arc  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother 
weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
deatii  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
gedy proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
if  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause they  arc  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  tlie  imagi- 
nation is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the 
trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness :  but  wo  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  witn  such  fountains  play- 
ins:  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  U)r  the  field 
of  Agincourt.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
recited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di 
minish  its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Pe> 
trurhio  may  be  hcigntened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
vuir^c  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read  affects  tne  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pa:is ,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom' 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
volutions of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspcare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  dedgn,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
diKridc,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  schdlars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
have  be£:un  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions,  ana,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
rules  merely  positive,  oecome  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  suclv  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  mmute  and  slender  criticismi  of 
Voltaire. 


i 


Non  Ufiqae  adeo  permiscoit  imis 
Longus  autnina  dies,  ut  nnn,  si  voce  M^telli 
Serv'enlur  leges,  malint  ik  Cssarc  tolU. 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me;  liefbre 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  deciaed  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  tliat  tliose  precepts  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,(in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality ,'>is,  that  the  uniti^  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  dnuna; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  toplctr 
sure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no- 
bler beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that 
a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curi> 
osiiy,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
tious art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  pos- 
sible, than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength  %  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclikie  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  gcma 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  hfc^ 

Perhaps,  what  1  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  prina- 
ples  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  sircngtli  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverential  silence ;  as  JEoetLB 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  head- 
ing the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  msn's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities  ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circunistanees 
of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  difj^uty  than  in  what  rank  wc 
shall  place  any  particular  performance,  curioaity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instrumenls,  u 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  monarchs;  yet  who 
could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  7 

The  English  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted 
hither  m  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  learned  hmguoges  had  been  suooesafuUy  eul- 
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tivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More ;  bj  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  AschanL  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  Uterature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  u>  men  and  women  of  nigh 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  able  to  reiad  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unae<|uainted  with  the  true  state  c^ 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childisli  creduhty;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  aclventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. "The  Death  of  Arthur"  was  the  favour- 
^  ite  volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
!  wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  "Palmerin**  and  "Guy  or  War- 
wick** have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fa- 
bulous transactions ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  ofiended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  telated  by  more;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  hdd 
the  thread  of  the  story  is  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  onl^  in  re- 
moter authors,  were  ia  his  time  accessible  and 
familiar.  The  fablo  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  '*  Ga- 
melyn,"  was  a  little  {pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  uld  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
"  Hamlet"  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 
His  English  histories  he  took  from  Eng^h 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  aad  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  eountry- 
men  by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
Worth. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulows,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
•caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
•over  those  who  despise  it,  Chat  every  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seised  by  the  ti:agedies 
of  Shakspcare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  parucular  speeches ;  but  he  alwi^s 
fnakes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
jKJse  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  un- 
<{nenchable  curiosity,  and  compelling  kim  that 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  thcough. 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  wliich  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  langua^,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  ana  whether  his  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  exam- 
ple has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well  as 
said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heaixl,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  au- 
thor's extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tra^y  of  "Cata"  Let  him 
be  answered  that^  Addison  speaks  the  langua^ 
of  poets  ^  and  Shakspeare  of^men;-  We  find  iii~ 
"  Cato"  innumerable  beauties  whicn  enamour  us 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pro- 
geny which  judgment  propagates  by  conjonctioQ 
with  learning;  but  ^Othello"  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impreg- 
nated by  genius.  "Cato"  affords  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  artificia]  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction 
easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes 
ana  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart ; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer ;  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers ; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  ana  to  roses ;  filling  the  e^'e 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  tlie  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  ranties,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  wliich  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty,  though  cloud- 
ed by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  *'  he 
had  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besides 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  falsc- 
hoodf  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  mul- 
titudes. His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide 
the  controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis- 
covered deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers ;  but  the  examples  wmch  I  have  known 
urged  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his 
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time ;  or  were  such  easy  coincidences  of  thought, 
as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
subjects  ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conyersation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  import 
tant  sentence,  Go  before,  PU  foUoWy  we  reaud  a 
translation  of  /  prmf  sequar,  I  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  afler  a  pleasinj^  dream,  says, 
/  cry^d  to  sleep  ag-atn,  the  author  imitates  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  Uke  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 
.  There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained  them  from  aca- 
dental  quotations,  or  by  oral  communications, 
and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  Menmchmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 
ble? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages,  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  french 
scenes,  proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
cure them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  degree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  ''Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian :  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself, 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
his  skill  in  modem  languages,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination :  but  as  no 
imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledjrc  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope  ;  but  it 
is  of\en  such  knowledge  as  books'did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
he  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  dihgent  reader;  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
liberally  indulge  his  cunosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Qreek ; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
ological learning ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
gence, but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a  mind  capable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving  it 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  nis  own  genius.  He  found  the  Eng* 
lish  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no 
essays,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appeaiw 
ed,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronoiogr 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  big 
beginning  liLe  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  peiKCt  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  auffht 
I  know,*'  says  he,  **  the  performances  of  nim 
outh,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 

St"    But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 

wer  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate* 
als  which  £ligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
applies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  expeii* 
ence,  can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  naturei 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  ■» 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  Uke  other  mortals^ 
by  gradual  acquisition,  he^  lUie  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  most 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci» 
dental  appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  ne 
writers  in  Elnglish,  and  perhaps  not  many  m 
other  modem  languages,  which  showed  liM  in 
its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Sp^ 
eolation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyxe  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue^ 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  AU  those  inquiries,  which  from  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  die* 
cerament,  but  oflen  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattemptcd.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancjp 
of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
out  omittea  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  suck 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set ;  he  that  would  know  the  world  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  bj 
mingling  as  ne  c(Hild  in  its  business  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  higk 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  (u^ 
Utating  his  tccess.     Shakspeare  bad  do  soch 
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adrantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adren- 
torer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ- 
ments. Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 
have  been  oenbrmed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
Teiy  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so 
■lanyi  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  sees  enterprise  and  perseverance 
predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and  bid- 
ding help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  gemus  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  eonversatioii  to  which  men  in  want 
•le  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
hn  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  at  licio- 
4f«0«  frwn  a  tton^s  nuuu. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know- 
led^  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  mmny  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them* with  ^reat 
multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  perfonnances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  tuoceemng  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
dombted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  countnr. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
af  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
mate worid ;  htt  descriptions  have  always  some 
peoiliaritiet.  gathered  oy  contemplating  things 
as  they  really. exist.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  ^nerations  of 
wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  mto  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 


just  The  dissyllable  termination,  which  tho 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  "Gorbodoc,^ 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  anthor ;  yrt  in 
*'  Hieronymo,"^  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
hut  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  tho4i- 
trical  piece  of^any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  col- 
lectors of  books,  which  are  sought  becanse  they 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless* 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  har- 
mony the  English  laniniage  could  be  sofU^ned. 
He  nas  speeches,  peniaps  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
his  eflfominacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpoee  bet- 
ter, than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
>we  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  U> 
IS ;  that  if  mucn  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
^tion  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
fcustom  and  veneration.    We  fix  our  eyes  upon 
nis  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities, 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loathe  or  despise.   If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  which 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetoal 
I  excellence ;  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  wnich,  if 


their  descriptions  are  verif4ed  by  every  eye,  and  lit  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contem- 


their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  sucn  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
hnage  which  he  receives,  not  weakenod  or  dis- 
torted by  tho  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
iffnorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
me  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homor,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  '*  He  seems,'*  says  Dennis, 
**  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
Terse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
■yllaUe  terminations.  For  the  diversity  distin- 
^ishes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by  bringing 
It  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
conversation.'* 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 


1  porary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion. 
I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  ace ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best, 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  thou/srht 
his  works  worthy  of  posterity,  thot  ho  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any 
further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  anci 
profit  When  his  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
nope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dia- 
logues, or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  the  same 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  least  for- 
given him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Con- 
greve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
haps never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 


■•■  It  appears,  (torn  the  inductfon  ofBen  Jonson*^  "  Bar- 
tholomew  Fair,**  to  have  been  acted  before  the  year 
1690,— Steevent, 
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So  careles?  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
he  was  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  if  yearSf 
hcfore  he  could  be  dis^isted  with  fatigue,  or 
disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
hiM^n  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  given  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  state. 

Of  the  pla3rs  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak- 
ppcare  in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
care  ot  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out his  knowledsre. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late 
revisers  ^en  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
all  arc  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
rnrovcry,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
logy, or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  afiec- 
tation.  To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  I'hose  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
ploy conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
published  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 

Siiietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
car  his  obscurities  ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 
understand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in  itself  un- 
grammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
were  transcribea  for  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them  ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
equally  unskilful  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
they  wore  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches  ; 
and  were  at  last  printed  without  correction  of 
the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
but  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modem  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure 
It.  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  might  appear  Uke  those  of  his  fra- 
ternity, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  re- 
commendatory preface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
morously blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
done  him,  by  confesssing  that  though  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  manyemen> 
dations,  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his 
successors  have  received  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  %vhich,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involved,  with  ostentatious  ezpositioii  of 


the  new  reading,  and  self-congratulati<«s  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author'e 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  mueh 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  topasa 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  b^n  for  maiw  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe'e  petformamJe,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  ot  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  wae 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  thai 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to  ex* 
amine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticism, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  dishked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  wh^  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  nis  own ;  the  plays  which  he 
receiv^,  were  given  by  Hemin^s  and  Condel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  Hcentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  daring 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  beenomi^ 
ted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  hie 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  duU  duty  of  an 
editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dnll,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary :  but  as 
emendatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  du^, 
without  quahties  very  different  from  dulness. 
In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  be- 
fore him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression^  I  Such  must  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  of  many  reading  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  au- 
thor's particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such 
nis  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  mors 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  reedy  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal.  Pope's  edition 
fell  below  nis  own  expectations,  ancf  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  preface, 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticisrm  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  it» 
mscrtion. 
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Pope  w«8  sacceeded  by  Theobald,  a  naan  of 
nanvw  comprehensionj  and  small  aoquisitions, 
whh  no  native  and  intnnsic  splendour  of  genius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
laaloiui  for  minnto  accuracy,  and  not  negli^eat 
hi  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  Mve  been  expected  to  do  more, 
bat  what  little  be  dJkl  was  conunonly  right 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  withont  examination.  He  speaks 
•ometimee  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has 
only  one^  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  eauiTalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  aeviate  fix>m  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negligence.  Whoererhas  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  dhrenities  which  mere 
reiteration  or  ediUoos  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
mnnotatprs,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. \  I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a'comma,  without  inserting  the  panc^ric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  tor  his  achicvo- 
ment  The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  ana  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 
presssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
nave  froouently  concealed ;  but  I  have  in  some 

£  laces  snown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
imself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
thoee  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is 
hejpraised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
Buch  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
aite  to  emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He 
haa  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  lam ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.  He  sddom  passes  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
4L  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
matical. Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  desired  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
that  ne  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  mean- 
ing to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  the  measure  reformed 
in  so  many  passages  by  the  silent  labours  of 
some  editors,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  tlie . 


rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to  extend 
a  little  further  the  heence,  which  had  already 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension;  and 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  often  just,  and  made  com- 
monly with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
text 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether 
invented  or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  the 
labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  own 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence  in- 
deed, both  in  himself  ami  others,  was  too  great ; 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a 
critic  of  fallibility ;  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  inquiry, 
and  diligent  consideration,  I  have  received  all  ms 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wish  for 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  ^eak. 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learn- 
ing; but  he  cannot  be  justly  oflended  at  that 
lil^rty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  frequently 
given  an  example,  nor  very  sohcitous  what  is 
thought  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employments, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  com- 
position is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbers  among 
nis  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts ; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  con- 
sciousness of  quick  discernment ;  and  that  con- 
fidence which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  the 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  pene- 
trating the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  improba- 
ole  conjectures ;  ho  at  one  time  gives  the  autlior 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  sentence 
admits,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdities, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  reader. 
But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy 
and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  im- 
mediately condemns,  and  which,  I  suppose,  the 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  forgotten.  Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  honest  appro- 
bation, by  inserting  the  offered  reculing  in  the 
text;  part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious ;  and  part  I 
have  censured  without  reserve,  but  I  am  sure 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  with- 
out wantonness  of  insult 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  voliBiesy 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  ia  confu- 
tation. Whoever  considers  the  revolutions  oi 
learning,  and  the  various  questions  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  upon  whicn  wit  and  reason  kave 
exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  unsuc- 
cessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of 
truth,  when  he  reflects  that  great  part  of  the 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  destruction  of 
those  that  went  before  him.  The  first  care  of 
the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  demolish  the 
fabrics  which  are  standing.  The  chief  desire  of 
him  that  comments  an  author  is  to  shilir'  how 
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much  o<h«r  Eommentxton  h&va  comiplril  nnii 
oheeiired  him.  The  opinions  pi«»>1ent  in  one 
a;^,  HI  Imthi  thoTe  the  reach  oTcnnlniTersy,  rrre 
confuted  and  wjcclmt  in  another,  and  rise  »(»in 

mind  is  kept  in  mo^n  without  progreM.    Thiin 

tranelieii  of  error,  IbIib  each  oihefi  pint t  hy  rr- 
ciprocHi  •■•Bsion.  The  tide  of  aeeming  knn«- 
Irdp!,  whrcb  it  poaredoTCr  one  generaiion,  re- 
tire* and  leaves  another  naked  and  ban-m ;  thf 
sudden  metenn  of  intelligsnce,  vhichfor  a  wliilf 
appear  to  shoot  tbeir  bcamB  into  the  repnns  nf 
onscurii J,  nn  a  auddea  wkbdraw  tlwtr  lustre,  am) 
leave  mortals  aeain  la  f>rape  their  way. 

These  elenboni  and  aepreeaioni  of  ri-nnirn, 
and  the  contradictions  to  which  all  impmvi'r^  n( 
linow|pd|?e  must  for  ever  be  exponed,  aufc  ihpy 
are  not  escaped  by  the  bi|;hest  ami  briirlilFiI  of 
mankind,  may  nirely  be  endured  with  pmicnrt 
by  crkkd  and  arrnnEatnra,  who  can  rank  thein- 
•eiveabutaitheSBlelliuanrtheiraathars.  How 
canst  ihon  heg  for  life,  anys  Homer'a  hero  lo  his 
eaptiTe,  when  thou  ItnoweM  thai  Ibou  art  now  to 
aufTer  only  what  must  anolber  da*  be  BDlTcred 
by  Achillea? 

Dr.  WailMrton  had  a  name  mSidMit  to  ivon- 
fer  cetehrilj  to  those  who  could  eialt  tbemselves 
into  antagonists,  and  hii  iMitea  ha*e  raified  a 
dasmar  too  loud  to  be  diNinct.  His  chief  npsait- 
ants  are  the  aulhan  of  "The  Cannrs  of  Criti- 
cism," and  of  "Tbe  Reriaal  of  SfaatitprarT's 
Teil;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  wuh  «iry 
petulance,  aurtahle  enough  to  the  levity  of  the 
eonlioveniy ;  the  (rfher  attacks  them  with  cl^omy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dmfging  to  jnitice  oo 
-'        -a.ti»s  likes 


When  I  think  tin  'inc. 
wii^^his  confederates,  I  remember  thedan^rr  of 
Coriolanna,  who  wna  aftaid  that  fHi  wilA  ijnli, 
mii  boyt  vik  iloBti,  mIuuU  ilaj  Umfnpvaif  iillJi; 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagnrntion,  I  re- 
member the  prodi^  in  Macbeth  : 

Lei  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  n  acholnr.*  Thef  have  both  nhnn'ii 
tcuteneaa  eaflicienl  in  the  discovery  nf  fauli?, 
and  have  both  nilvanccd  some  probnhle  inierpre- 
(atiuns  of  obacurc  passages;  but  when  ihey 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  B|ipcBr^ 
how  fslsply  we  all  estimate  our  own  atijiilies, 
and  the  little  which  they  have  been  abin  ici  [ht. 
form  might  hive  Taught  tbem  caore  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Beftiro  Dr.  Waiturton'a  edition,  "■  Critical 
Obiemtions  on  Shakspeare"  had  berii  pub- 
liahad  by  Mr.  Upton,)  a  man  skilled  -   '-- 


I    fl'lr    Thmu    llinni«>t    I 


nicety  of  tasle.  Many  of  his  eipIanaUoof  tn 
enrious  and  useful,  but  ho  likewise,  thon^'b* 
prol^sed  to  oppoae  the  licenliom  coafidanee  el 
editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copiai,  is  bmHv 
to  restrain  the  rnge  of  Rnendatkm,  tboagh  hi> 
ardonr  is  ill  seconded  by  hii  akilL  Every  cold 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  sue- 
ccamal  experiment,  swells  into  a  theonsl,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at  aomn  ualucky  auncnt 
Ihifica  in  eonrectnre. 

"  Critical,  historical,  atrd  esphuuttory  Koto^ 
have  been  Htewise  pubGshed  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  dilifent  peronl  of  tha  cjd 
&iglisb  wnters  lias  enaMcd  him  to  make  mmH 
uaefhl  obserratiotu.  What  he  trndoTlocA  h« 
hna  well  enoii^  performed ;  but  at  he  neitlMr 
attempts  judicial  or  emendatory  criticigni,  bo 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  aagaaty. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  in 


haa  lefl  Shakipeare  withoiK  wi- 

Cvemcni ;  nor  i*  tkert  one  lo  whom  I  have  bdC 
n  indebted  (or  aasiatamn  and  intbimatMHt. 
Whatever  1  have  taken  from  Ihem,  it  WM  KT 
intention  to  refer  lo  its  origiDal  anther,  and  il  ■ 
eertain,  that  what  I  have  nol  given  lo  another,  1 
believed  when  I  wrete  it  to  be  my  own.  In  saHM 
pertiapa  I  have  been  onticipatecl ,'  but  if  I  m 
ever  found  to  encroiieh  i^n  the  temarka  cf  my 
other  conunentator,  I  am  w^ng  that  the  hoDcor, 
be  it  more  or  lesa,  shmdd  be  transfared  lo  tk 
first  elsimanl,  for  hit  right,  and  kis  aJiMe, 
stands  above  iftapute  ;  the  aecond  can  prove  kis 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  hiHHlf 
■tways  diatingiurii  invention,  with  rafficietil  cer- 
tainly, from  recoj  lection. 

They  have  all  been  tnated  by  me  with  eoi- 
dour,  which  the*  have  not  been  (srefid  ofohMrT- 
in;  to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  dianw 
from  what  caase  the  acrimony  of  aacholiaat  na 
natanlly  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  dimaed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance;  thaffn- 
vnlve  neither  properly  nor  liberty;  nor  knar 
the  intertM  of  sect  or  r^nj.  Tbe  varion  nhI> 
in^  of  copies,  and  diilcrent  interpretntiaBi  of  a 
passage,  seem  lo  be  iptestians  Qiat  ni^  eisr- 
cise  the  wit,  withontengaginglbepaaaions.  Bot 
whether  it  be  that  smatl  Imiift  owba  ouaw  mtm 
prmrf,  and  vnnily  catches  smsD  oceaaiDne;  or 
that  alt  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  llioae  that 
can  defend  k  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry  ; 
there  is  often  found  in  comineMftlors  Bspoitfa- 
neoQs  strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  met* 
eager  and  rcnomnns  than  is  rented  by  lbs  most 
fnnona  contiovertiat  in  polkica  sgauM  IbOM 
whom  be  is  hired  lo  defiiine. 

Perhanatb*  Kgfalnesaaf  the  mailer  may  eoa- 
duce  touts  vehemence  of  the  agency  )  whemlba 
tmlh  to  be  invenigated  is  so  near  Is  inaiistanee^ 
as  to  eaeap«  utention,  iu  balk  is  (o  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exctamation :  that  to  whicb  all 
would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state,  way 
attract  irntice  when  Oie  fctc  ef  ■  aam  ia  ap- 
pended lo  it.  A  commenlaiar  baa  indeeJpaM 
tempiations  to  supply  by  tmbolene*  what  im 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  hn  tittle  goM  to  a  spa- 
cious snrfiiee.  In  work  that  to  tan  which  n*  wtl 
or  diligence  am  nail  to  ipiril. 
.    The  Mte*  wlkii  I  fart*  komwel  •rwdOH 
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an  €iliiflr  iUulrative,  by  which  difficnltiM  are 
^j^mi-mA .  or jodieiBl,  bj  vrhich  &iites  mod  b«ui- 
tiai  ai«  fiti— rfctrl;  or  easodatory,  by  which  de- 
pfsvaliooi  an  eomctfld. 

The  apUutioiii  tnoBcribed  from  othen,  if 
I  do  aot  Mbjoin  any  other  intarpieution,  1  mip- 
poM  ooauBOoly  to  be  right,  at  leaat  I  intend  by 
acgniewenee  to  eonfeae,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  Dffopoae. 

After  toe  laboon  of  all  the  editon,  I  found 


tatorial  decisions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid 
by  the  ose  of  a  table-book.  Some  imitation  is 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused 
by  preoepi,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  1  have 
Coereibre  ^wn  so  much  as  mav  enable  the  csa- 
didate  for  criticism  to  discover  the  rest 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  if  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence;  in  which  1  anow  not 
how  much  I  have  eoocurred  with  the  curreol 


many  pawagns  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  kipinion ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  afiectation  of 
obetnioi  the  gnater  number  of  readers,  and  Wngularity,  deviated  from  iL  riothing  is  mi- 
thonght  it  my  duty  to  fadlitate  their  passage,  nautely  and  particularly  examined,  aiS  theie- 


It  is  impoasihio  for  an  expoaitor  not  to  write  too 
Uttfe  for  aome,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
Mce ;  and  how  long  soever  he  mav  deliberate, 
will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which  the  learned 
will  think  impoeaible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
These  are  cenanres  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  qoietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
■ainMr  eaperflnoiiBlv  oopiooa,  nor  scrupulously 
leeeuad,  and  hope  that  i  have  made  my  author's 
■— *"i"g  acceeaiple  lo  many,  who  bclore  were 
fiighted  from  pemsin^  him,  and  contributed 
•oinething  to  the  pabhc,  by  diffosing  innocent 
and  ratiraal  oleaaure. 

The  eomplete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
•jritematie  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  vapan^  abounding  in  casual  allnaions  and 
light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
t3ifflki4.  All  persona]  reflections,  when  namea 
■re  suppressed,  most  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
ably obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  auch  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalitiea  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue^ 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
■Ot  ea«l]r  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
Mnaa  of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much ; 
bot  when  an  author  has  enffaged  the  public  at- 
tention, those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his 
illnstranon,  communicate  their  aiscovenes,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diliffnnce. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  wdl  perhaps  neresiUr  be  explained: 
haviDg,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  whicn  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  bv  com- 
ments mora  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
BBore,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observatbns,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  diflerenee  of  merit,  but 
becanse  I  ^ve  this  part  of  mv  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  t  believe,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  antioipatedj  it  is 
natural  to  daSifM  more  in  what  we  find  or 
make,  than  mwkat  we  nseiva.  Judgment,  like 
other  faculties,  is  improved  by  nrMtioe,  and  its 
advancemMliihiMl««d  by  aabflMiaon  to  dio- 


fore  it  ia  lo  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  which 
are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be  praised, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  be  oon- 
denmed. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  auo- 
cession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  most  arro- 
gant ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest  acri- 
mony, is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passages, 
to  wnich  the  public  attention  having  been  mi 
dnwn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  between 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  tkte 
penecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy, 
nas  been  sinee  ninsd  against  all  the  publishen 
of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editiona,  is  indohi* 
tably  certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  ia  only  to 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copiea,  or  sagacity 
of  conjec^re.  The  collator's  province  is  sara 
and  eaay,  the  oonjectnrer's  perilous  and  diflfimlt« 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  reaJin^  which  this  emulation  off 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  fiom 
the  laboon  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported :  some  I  have 
rejected  vrithout  mention,  as  evioently  erreoe- 
ous;  some  I  have  left  in  tlie  notea  witoont  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  b^ 
tween  objection  and  defence:  and  sane,  which 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted 
with  a  suDsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  inpply  their 
omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
round  the  collectors  of  these  mrities  very  corn* 
municative.  Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  siven  an 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  ne- 
glecting what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found 
that  the  laterpublishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of 
diligence,  sufiered  many  passages  to  stand  on- 
autnorised,  and  contented  Oiemselves  with 
Rowers  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consi- 
deration might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  alterations  sre  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  ailently  rectified;  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  trae  force  of  our  words,  caa- 
only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors 
free  fiom  adidteration.    6then  and  those  very 
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frequent,  snoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same 
rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  par- 
ticle inserted  or  omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suf- 
fered the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  <]€ 
the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have  not 
sufTered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 
be  prefenrcd. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
supplied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  clegfince,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
the  sense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  hacT  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  nnit,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagmation.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  i^morance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
fore something  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption and  timidity. 

Buch  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  it 
may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 
on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  the  light  can  find  its  way :  /nor 
would  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
tlie  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful  I  have  rescued  many  lines  from 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
adopted  the  Roman  ^ntimcnt,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  I  bdieve  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  oditions  have 
no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  four  intervals  in  the  play ;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  iho- 
perlv  distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
mucn  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
a  new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative,  action,  the  inter\'als  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  bemg  accidental 
and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  )ils  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unorokcn  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thoustind  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
grity,  I  have  considered  the  punctuation  ai 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  eonM  be  dieir 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  oontmted  words 
and  sentences  7  Whatever  couki  be  oone  by  ad* 
justing  points,  is  therefore  silently  perfonned,  la 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discuiaive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  eflfect.  I  have 
sometimes  inserted  or  omittedthem  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  men 
trifles  80  much  labour  is  expended,  with  sueh 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  un> 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproacn  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promiae  that  they  would 
become  in  general,  by  learning  critidsni,  mora 
useful,  hup|)ier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  fcw  playv, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in 
the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  conmtulata 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
mar^n,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  repre 
hemable,  if  I  have  suflered  it  to  play  some  freaki 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture;  and 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  tnose  changes 
may  bo  safely  oflR^red,  which  are  not  considered 
oven  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displa^^'cd  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  loir 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignonnce|^  and  •■- 
nine  tastelessness  of  the  former  edUoriv  ud 
showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
folkiws,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
readinjg;  then  by  proposing  something,  whidi  to 
soper^ud  readers  would  seem  speaons,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 

S  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  paim- 
rase,  and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance 
mcnt  and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  tilts  may  be  done,  and  perhape  done  some* 
times  without  impropriety^.  But  1  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requirea 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  that  cannot  withcmt  so  much  labour 
appear  to  M  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  critidam,  quod  dunloM  iis 
fteerU, 

To  dread  the  shore  w-hich  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  hsd  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar- 
riage, that  caution  was  forced  'upon  me.  I  en* 
coJiiUnd  in  nreiy  page  wit  stn^Kng  with  iM 
own  sophistry,  and  learning  confusM  by  the  mnl* 
tiplicity  of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censura 
thoae  whmn  I  admired,  and  couU  not  hm  laflecl. 
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«iiil«  I  wai  dimoaieasiiig  their  emendAtionitboir 
soon  the  same  tue  mi^hthcppen  to  my  owii,uid 
how  niBiij  of  the  readings  which  I  have  correeted 
mar  be  by  aome  other  witor  defended  and  eMap 
blined. 

Criika  I  Mw,  that  ochen*  mmM  efllice, 
And  fix  their  oirm  with  labour,  la  the  plaee ; 
Their  own,  Uka  oihen,  mod  their  nUce  re^ifttHl, 
Or  (lie&ppear*d,  and  left  the  lint  beoiiMl.  Fope. 

That  a  coojectnral  critic  ahould  often  be  mia- 
t^can,  cannot  be  wondeipAil,  either  to  othera  or 
hioueUI  if  it  be  coaadered,  that  in  his  art  there 
ia  DO  iyalBiii,  no  pnacipal  and  axiomatical  truth, 
thatregnlateaanbordiBatepoaitiona.  Hii  chance 
of  error  ia  mewed  at  evenr  attempt ;  an  oblique 
Yiew  of  the  paaaaeej  a  ali^t  miMpprehension  of 
a  phraaay  a  eaauu  mattentioa  to  tne  parta  con- 
nected, ia  Buffideat  to  oMke  him  not  enly  fail, 
buC&iliidiculoaaly;  and  when  he  aaoceedt  beat, 
he  paducea  perhapa  but  one  reading  of  manv 
probable,  and  he  that  auggeata  another  wJl 
always  be  able  to  diapute  hia  claima. 

UiB an  imhappy  state,  in  which  danger  ia  hid 
under  pleasure.  The  allurements  m  emen- 
dation are  acarcely  reaiatible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  iareation,  and  he  that 
has  once  startad  a  happy  change,  ia  too  much 
delisted  to  conaider  what  objections  may  nae 
against  it 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  haa  been  of  great  use 
IB  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
dfpraciate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many 
taaffidj  minda,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our 
own  aga^  £rom  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
'  Bentley.  The  eritioa  of  ancient  authora  have, 
in  the  exeniae  of  their  sagacity,  many  assists 
aneai^  which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  apon 
grammatical  and  aetUed  languages,  wnose  con- 
atniocioa  contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  uamtelugible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  aknown  re* 
gimen,  but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and 
confine  the  choicer  There  are  commonly  more 
manuicrifita  than  one;  and  they  do  not  o(len 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Sealiger 
ooola  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  aatiafaction ' 
hb  emendationa  gave  hiiiL  iUudimt  nobii  ean- 
jtUurm  natfrs,  tpuanKm  not  jmdef ,  voatuiqmm  in 
nifjisret  toiiut  iactdteuit.  And  Lipaiua  could 
comyhini  that  eritica  were  making  fiialta  by  try- 
mgtomasvethem;  Ui  aKmvttiu,ilanimerenie- 
diu  tolsfalar.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  coojec- 
ture  ia  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scahger 
and  Lipshis,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful 
sagacity  and  eniditioa,  are  ofiea  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald^s. 

Perhapa  I  may  not  be  more  censnred  foriloiiig 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
answered.    The  enectation  of  ignomnoe  ia  in-  4  is  every  whereakke ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 


definite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  oflen  tyranni- 
cal It  is  hard  to  aatiafy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  thoee  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  impoasible  to  be  done.  I  have 
mdeed  diittppointed  no  opinion  more  than  mvi 
own ;  yetl«ave  endeavored  to  peribrmmy  taak 
vith  no  slifht  solicitude.  Not  a  aingle  passage  i 
in  the  whole  werk  haa  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  jattempted  to  restore ;  or  ob- 
aeiure,  which  I  have  not  endeavwued  to  illustrate. 
In  ati)yJJuive.fti]ad»  like  othtn;  andiron, 


many,  after  all  my  efibrta,  I  have  retremted,  and 
confessed  the  repiiiae.  I  have  not  pasaed  over 
with  affected  superiority  what  u  equally  difficult 
to  the  reader  and  to  myself^  but,  where  I  could 
not  inatniet  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I 
might  eaaily  have  aocamulatad  a  mass  of  aeem- 
ioff  learning  npon  eeay  acenes ;  but  it  ought  not 
to^  imputed  to  necligenee,  that,  where  nothing 
was  necessary,  notfin^  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 
more. 

Notes  are  oAan  necessary^  but  they  are  neeea- 
sary  evila.  Let  him  that  la  yet  nnacquumted 
wita  the  powers  of  Shakapeare,  and  who  deairea 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
aive,  raid  every  play,  from  the  first  acene  to  the 
last,  with  otter  negiigenee  of  all  his  coomienta* 
tore.  When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  ^"rinc,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  hia 
attontion  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and 
obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue 
and  ma  intereat  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plea> 
sures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  paasagea  are  cleared  by  notes,  but 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  wealtened.  Tho 
mine  is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;  the  thoogfata 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject;  the  rea^ 
der  ia  weary,  he  snspeets  not  why ;  and  at  last 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligenlljT 
studied. 

Paru  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  wholahas 
been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  inieUectoal 
remoteneas  necessary  for  the  comprehenaioii  oT 
any  great  work  in  ita  full  design  and  in  its  touc 
proportions ;  a  cloae  approach  snows  the  smaller 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  diacemed 
no  longer. 

It  ia  not  very  grateful  to  coMider  how  little  the 
succession  of  editorB  has  added  to  this  anthor'a 
power  of  pleaaing.  He  was  read,  admired,  ato- 
died,  and  imitat^  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  ^1  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him  {  while  the 
reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusionn 
undeistood;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  that 
Shakspeare  was  the  '*man,  who,  of  all  modem, 
and  perhaps  ancient,  poeta,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  AH  the  imagea  of 
nature  were  alill  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  kborieusly,  but  luckily ;  when  he  de- 
scribes any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel 
it  too.  Those  wio  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation : 
he  was  natunlly  learnt:  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  hooks  to  read  nature :  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.    I  cannot  say  he 


injury  to  compaise  hun  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  ia  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
cemic  wit  degenerating  into  denches,  hb  serioua 
swelling  into  Dombaat.  But  he  is  always  great 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  nim ; 
no  man  con  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  hia 
wvt,  and  did  not  then  raiae  himself  as  high  above 
the  rest  of  poets, 

*  Qnsntsm  lenu  soleal  later  Tibama  cupresel*  ** 
Jtii to bt  lameptedthat soch a  «Rriter«hould 


ii  Ttiu  to  cany  wiabes  bayond  ths  eondiuon  of 
human  things ;  that  wtnch  must  happen  to  alt, 
hu  luppEned  to  Sbakipcan,  hj  anutaot  and 
linK  i  and  more  than  hai  bsai  auSeiei  bj  any 
Dihnr  writer  nnce  tba  uaa  of  ^pM|  haa  bean  lut 
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works  unworthy  to  beprcBerrtd,  which  dweri- 
(ica  cf  following  agei  nere  to  eonleiid  lor  tha 
fame  c^  re^ringvnd  ex^'laining. 

Aman^lhcae  candidates  of  irdTetior  bnM,  I  am 
now  to  Bland  the  jadgmenl  of  the  public;  and 
wiflh  that  1  oould  ronAdenLly  produce  niy  con^ 
menlary  aa  equal  lo  the  enrauiogi^nicnt  M-hich  1 
have  had  the  lionour  ofrereJviiig.  Every  ^'Ork  of 
this  kind  ia  by  i ta  nature  deficient,  and  I  iliould  fbel 
little  solidtude  about  the  seDteoca,  were  it  to  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  akilful  and  the  leained. 
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TEMFEST. 
It  ia  ohaerred  of  "The  TempesL"  th.it  its 
plan  ii  regular ;  this  the  author  of  "The  licvi- 
■■]"*  thinks,  what  I  think  loo,  an  scddertLat 
efict  of  the  slory,  not  intended  or  regarded  bv 
our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  ^liak'- 
speare's  intention  infonning  or  adopting  the  plot, 
he  hai  made  it  instiamenl^  to  the  producLKni  ul 
many  ohaiactera  diveniSed  with  boundU»«  in- 
Twiuon,  and  preeerred  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  eitenarre  knowledge  of  opinions,  anij 
■canate  obiervaCion  of  life.  In  a  aingU  drama 
are  here  eihibtted  princes,  coiutiers,  and  r.uil<iis, 
all  speaking  In  their  real  choiacteia.  There  is 
the  ageucy  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  tartljly 
goblin  ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  i>f 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  i  desert  isloricl.  the 
native  eiSiiiion  of  untaught  aJTectioD,  the  putijnh- 
ment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  bappineia  of  the.  pair 
lor  whom  ow  pMiioni  and  reason  are  eiiually 
inlerested. 

TWO  aExn.EUEn  of  vehona. 
In  llu*  slay  there  tea  strange  miituie  of  know- 
ledge aad  ignorance,  of  care  and  negliiitme. 
Tha  versif  cMian  is  cfien  excellent,  the  alltisioi^ti 
are  learned  and  jast;  butthe  aulhorconvpys  lii^ 
heroes  by  sea  frDM«Deinland  town  to  another  m 
the  same  country;  he  places  the  emperor  hi 
Milan,  and  sen4shis  ywung  men  to  atleiiii  him, 
hut  never  mentions  htm  more;  he  makea  Pru- 
theias,  after  an  inierview  with  Silvia,  say  he  lias 
only  seen  her  picture  -,  and,  if  we  may  credit  ilii- 
old  aapics,  hehui,  by  mistaking  places,  Itfi  lii^ 
^— ---caUe.     There-isonofaJlthiscon- 


novel,  which  hi 
limesfunook,  so 

That  Siis  play  is  rightly  U 


ibered,«nisa 


1  RaHaal  of  Sliakipure'i 


"  Titiis  AndnmlcuB ;"  and  it  will  be  fiiund  morB 

credible,  that  Shakipeara  might  sometimes  nnk 
below  hia  highest  jtights,  than  that  an;  other 
should  rise  up  to  his  lowesL 

UERRT  WIVES  OF  WIIIDBOR. 

Of  this  phiy  there  is  a  tradition  prescfred  bj 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  st  the  commaad 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  deliihled  with 
thecliarocterofFnlstBir,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffused  throusb  more  plays;  but  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed 
the  poet  lo  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  hhn 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakapeire  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  csrelees  jollity,  and  the  taiv 
luxury  of  FaistafT  must  have  suffered  wo  mi)c& 
abatement,  that  little  of  bis  former  cast  wonU 
have  remamed.  FolstsS' could  not  love,  bat  by 
cesang  to  be  Falstaff,  He  could  only  ooimtaN 
fell  love,  and  his  profession  eould  be  promuad, 
not  by  thebupeofpleasure,  butof  money.  Thus 
tha  poet  approached  as  near  as  ha  coold  to  tha 
work  enjoined  him  ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the 
former  plays  c(implet«l  bia  own  idea,  teemi  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstsff  all  his  fbtmtr 
power  of  sntertainmenL 

This  coroedy  ia  remarkable  fo  the  variety  ud 
number  of  the  personages,  who  eihjbit  mon 
dtaraclen  apprnpriated  and  discriminated,  thftn 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  olherplay. 

Whether  Shskipcare  was  the  first  that  pro- 
duced upon  theEiislith  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
nia^  dutotted  and  depnVM  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide. 
Tbia  twde  of  forming  ridiculous  charatzten  can 
confer  praise  only  on  hii-  — •-- 
vered  ii.  Cot  it  requires  nt 

wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  akil- 
liil  mouth,  even  ha  that  deapiaea  it,  ia  miaUe  u 
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'  negligence  c 


^a,  Hid  thediflcnnlp«Ttimi^eb*nBe{4*ot^ 
wfthont  iDConiODienM ;  but  iu  geoenl  powec, 
that  power  bj  which  (U  worki  of  geniutahall 
inaUf  be  uied,  ■*  i uch,  iha  parfakpa  it  Dcrn  yi  i 
had  naiiti  or  ipecutar,  who  did  not  thiuk  it  U-n 

MEASUai  FOR  HEA8UKE. 
Than  ii  perhapi  dM    one   of  ShakipraTa's 

tiea  of , 

MJiUn,  by  diitanioni  of  praiM, 
truucripUon. 

Thenofelof  "Giialdi  Cynlhio,"  from  whirh 
8h>kspeue  i*  lupposed  to  bave  bomwed  thi$ 
fable,  mtkj  be  read  in  "  Shakspeare  lUuUnited^" 
•lenull;  traoaUted,  with  remarka,  which 
auist  the  inquirer  to  discover  *"—  ■"■■">■  -^ 
ditjr  Shakipeare  has  admitted  i 

1  eanmit  but  eaipect  that  nome  oiner  nan  ni™- 
modelled  this  oovel  of  Cjnthio,  or  wriUm  a  ator  y 
which  in  aame  paiUcalais  rewmbled  it,  and  thnt 
Cjnthio  wai  not  the  auUrar  whom  Shakspeari' 
immediatBlf  fiillowed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyn- 
thio,  i>  oainsd  Maiimine ;  the  duke,  in  Siwl>- 
■psBnt'aenmiUTationofthepfrBana  ofthedrami^  . 
U  called  Vincanlio.  Thin  appeani  a  very  iligl .  i 
nma/k ;  but  ainca  the  dakc  hai  no  name  in  the 
plaf,  nor  ia  ever  mentioned  but  by  hii  title,  *t;)' 
■faodd  he  be  called  Vincenlio  among  theptrKni, 
but  because  the  name  was  copied  from  the  story, 
Wtd  placed  auperflaotuly  at  the  head  of  the  lisi 
hf  Ike  tnsie  habit  of  transcripCioD  ?  It  ia  therr- 
fan  likaJy,  that  there  was  ihen  a  atory  of  Vlri- 
'  I,  duke  of  Vienna,  diaereat  iroin  that  of 
a,  emperor  of  tlie  " 


^ __.    .6  eicepled,  have  moie  labo^ii 

than  eleminc*    Theplol i*  rather  intricate  thai 
■rtfuL    The  time  of  the  action  ia  indefinib 


It  how 


It  hav 


elapaed  between  the  receas  of  the  duke, 
hnpriaonment  of  Claodio ;  for  ho  must  havi; 
leuned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguiae,  in 
be  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  bo  corrupted.  The  unities  of  action  andplacu 
ftn  aufficienlly  pttaerved. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 
In  thia  pUy,  which  all  the  editon  haTo  con- 
enmd  to  censure,  and  aome  have  rejected  aa  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  h  moat  be  oonfeaaed  thai 
thne  are  many  paasacea  mean,  childish,  and 
vuleu  ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  tliey  were,  to  a  maidfTi 
queen.  But  there  are  acaLIeied  through  tli<: 
whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  ihere  any 
play  that  ha*  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  ii( 
Shakspeare. 

uiDSiJUStBa  niOHT's  drsui. 

Wild  and  fantailical  aa  this  ptay  is,  all  ttin 

parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written,  ami 

^vethe  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  d< - 

•iniad.     Fairiea  in  his  time  were  much  in  h- 

ahionj  cxKumon  tradition  had  made  them  fanuliai, 

.and  Spanaer*!  poem  had  made  them  great. 

MEBCILUT  OF  VEnlCC 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  thii  &hla  is 

""*■—  *  ..■-.«  Pacorona"  of  010- 

~n  1>78. 


The  atofT  ha*  bee>  pgbGabed  n  Enrikk,  ad  1 
ban  -^'■^■t'-r'  iha  Innalation.  The  trandk- 
tor  ia  er  OfioM^  that  lb*  ehoice  of  the  caaketa  ia 
bocTowad  fion  a  tale  of.Boceace,  which  I  have 
likewiaa  aUdpd,  Ihm^  I  believe  that  Hiak- 
apaara  nraattara  had  aocne  other  noiel  in  view. 
Of  "The  Bbchant  of  Venice,"  the  alyle  is 
evea  aod  Mwy,  with  few  pecnliaritiea  of  diclioii, 
or  ananaliBa  at  eeostmclion.  The  comic  part 
laiaM  taafbtMr,  and  the  aerious  Giea  eipeclatwn. 
The  pfotuilitjt  of  either  one  or  the  other  atory 

tiona  in  one  event  ia  in  thia  drama  eminently 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  hia 
own  address  in  connecting  the  (wo  plots  of  hia 
"  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critic 
will  find  eicelled  by  this  play. 

IS  YOU  LIKE  rr. 
Of  this  play  the  Cable  is  wild  and  pleasing  I 
know  not  how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  faci- 
Uty  with  which  both  Rosalind  uid  Celia  nTe 
Bway  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  tbi^ 
given  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  preaerv- 
ed.  The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with 
,  less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  ui  sonte 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  part  is  eleeant  aod 
harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  ead  of  hia 
work,  Shakapeare  anpprtued  the  dialngiia  be- 
tween the  ustuper  and  the  hermit,  and  lott  aa 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lenon  in  whicfa 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  taa  lii^t- 

TAHIRQ  OF  THE  SEOIEW. 

Of  this  play  the  (wo  plots  are  wo  well  uiiitad, 
that  thev  can  hardly  be  called  two  wiihoot  ii»- 
jury  to  (ne  art  with  which  tbey  an  interwoven. 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  unooa- 
nected  incidents. 

The  port  bctvreen  Katharine  and  PetnicUo  ia 

eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.    At  the  mar- 

of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  ml  father. 


'"JO 


The  whola 


roduc 


re  perplexity  than  ptnmi«. 


he  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting, 

AI.L-B  WELL  THIT  ENDS  WEU. 

This  play  has  many  delif^tful  scenes,  though 
not  lufflciently  probuile,  aad  some  happy  cIm- 
TBCtera,  thoueh  not  new,  nor  produced  by  any 
deep  knowl^ge  of  humiLn  nature.  ParoUee  ia  a 
boaatsr  and  a  coward,  such  aa  haa  olwaya  been 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  railed 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  handa  oT 
Shak  spears. 

I  cannot  recondla  my  heart  to  Bertram  i  aman 
noble  without  generonty,  and  yovng  withaot 
truth ;  who  marries  Htjen  as  a  coward,  uid 
leaves  her  aa  a  profliaate :  when  aha  is  dead  by 
his  unkindnasB,  sneeJis  home  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  be  haa 
wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  ia 
dismissed  to  liappiness. 

The  atory  of  Bertram  and  Diana  bad  been  (old 
before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  lo  confeaa 
the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  beard  a  leoaiLd 

TWELFTH  niOHT. 
Thit  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and 
nay,  and  in  aoiaa  of  the  light*  aoenea  eiqni- 
nuily  humorona.     Agae-CMck  ii  diavra  witk' 
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pMLt  propriaty,  but  his  dianctar  ii^  in  a  grant 
measure,  that  of  natural  fiitiiity,  and  u  therefim 
not  the  proper  prey  of  a  ntiriat.  The  aolikKiay 
of  Mai  volio  is  truly  comic ;  ho  is  betmjed  to  nfa- 
cule  merely  by  his  pride.  The  maiiiage  of  Oli- 
via, and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  llioagh  well 
ehouflh  oootriTed  to  divert  on  the  stage,  weate 
Giedibility,  end  fiuls  to  prodnoe  the  proper  in* 
stnicCion  required  in  the  drama,  as  it  eihuMtB  no 
just  picture  of  life. 

WINTER'S  TALC 

The  story  of  this  play  is  uken  from  "  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  writr 
ten  by  R4>bert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertamine.  The 
character  of  Autolycus  is  verv  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  strongly  represented. 

BfACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety 01  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  but  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character ;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  improlMi- 
ble,  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 
dictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoicet  at  his  fall 

UNO  JOHN. 

The  tragedv  of  "King  John,"  though  not 
written  with  tne  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  ladv's  grief  is  very 
affecting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  Mstard  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHARD  0. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Hollinshed,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particu- 
larly a  speech  ol  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  immu- 
nity from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  **  Catiline  and  Sejanus,** 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
historians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  tliat  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakspeare  bad  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
has  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  eJways  proportionate  to  la- 
boor,  it  u  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
foree  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be 
aaid  much  to  affiMt  the  pnaaions,  or  enlarge  the 


1 


KINO  HBNRT  IV.  ^ART  It. 

I  fiuicy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  **  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion !"  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  aotfaor, 
I  co«ld  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  thai  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act 
of  *' Henry  the  Fonrth,"  mieht  then  be  the  first 
of  *<Henx7  the  Fifth :''  but  Uie  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  desired  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of 
'*  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  **  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare's  plavs  are  more  read 
than  the  **  First  and  Second  Farts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  aflbrded  so  much  delight  The  great  events 
arc  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them ;  me  slighter  occurrences  arc  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  sufiiciently  pro- 
bable ;  the  inadents  are  multiplied  with  won* 
derful  fertility  of  invention,  ana  the  characteni 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man.^ 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  tragic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilitiee 
and  violent  pa^ions,  whose  sentiments  are  ri|^t, 
though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  ftt« 
obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occa- 
sion forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  eflbrt,  and  brave  without  tumult  The 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
repcNsea  in  the  trifler.  This  character  is  greet, 
onffinsJ,  and  just 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  qimw 
rel8oiiie,and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  geno- 
rosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstafij  unimitated,  unimitable  FabtaiE 
how  shall  I  describe  thoe  7  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice :  of  sense  which  may  be  admired^ 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  ooor :  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defencelesi. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malisnant,  he  satiriiei 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatter- 
ing. He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familianty  he  is  so  prood, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  mterest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qnalities,  peroetnal 
gayety,  by  an  unfiuhng  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, which  if  the  more  freelv  indnlffed,  as  his  wit 
is  not  <^  the  splendid  or  ambitions  lindp  but  ooft- 
sists  m  euy  scapes  and  sallies  of  Wmtj^  whioh 
make  ipoit,  bat  nine  no  envy.    It 
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served,  that  he  it  sUaned  widi  no  enormous  or 
aanguiiiary  crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is 
not  so  ofien«iTe  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 

mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representa- 
tion is,  that  no  man  is  more  dan^rous  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to 
please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  compMsnion, 
whan  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstafil 

KIKO  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  man^  scenes  of  hi^  dignity, 
and  many  of  easy  merriment  The  diaiacter  of 
the  king  is  well  supported^  eiccpt  in  his  court- 
ship, where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of 
Pistol  is  very  happily  continued :  his  character 
has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  dioros  have  many  ad- 
mirers ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may 
be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor  can 
it  be  easily  discQivcred  why  the  intelligence  given 
by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this  play, 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The 
great  defect  of  tUs  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  dili- 
gence might  hare  easily  avoided. 

KUr O  HENRY  VL    PART  I. 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1823,  though  toe  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  auarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  puolished  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtaineo,  and 
that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  public 
those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  the^  could  get  them.  That  this  play 
was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  undubitably 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth,  is 
apparent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  crown'd  king, 
Wh^ae  Htaie  (to  many  had  the  manatring 
That  (hev  ioat  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed, 
Which  oh  our  stag o  hath  shown. 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  second  and  third  parU  of  "  Henry  VI." 
were  printed  in  1600.  When  "  Henry  V.''  was 
written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of 
the  first  part:  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  would 
certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  au- 
thor been  the  publisher. 

KINO  HENRY  VL    PART  HI. 

The  three  parts  of  "Henry  VI."  are  suspect- 
ed, by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious, 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare's.  Mr.  Theobald*s  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the 
phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  Uttle. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  deeper  principle«  and  more 


oonprdienaive  views,  and  to  dmwbii  epinioif 
from  the  ffeneral  effect  and  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  he  tfaiiiks  inferior  to  the  other  his- 
torical pUya. 

From  AMpe  inferiority  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red;  in  me  prodoctMOs  of  wit  UnBre  wiM  be  in- 
aqoality.  Sometimes  jud^ent  will  err,  and 
sometiiiies  the  matter  itselfwill  defeat  the  artist 
Of  evmry  author's  works  one  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst  The  colours  are  not 
eoually  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  crace- 
fid,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  ReynoMs. 

Dissimilitaae  of  style,  and  heterogeneoaeness 
of  sentiment,  mav  semcientlv  show  that  a  work 
does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spaiious- 
ness  are  fouua.  The  diction,  the  veraificationv 
and  the  fiffures,  are  Shakspeare'si  These  plays, 
considered  without  regarcl  to  characters  aiid  in- 
cidents, merely  as  narralives  in  verse,  are  more 
happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished, 
than  those  of  "King  John,"  "Richard  11."  or 
the  tragic  scenes  of"  Henry  IV.  and  V."  If 
we  take  these  plays  fix>m  Sbakirpeare,  to  whom 
shall  they  be  given  7  What  aumor  of  that  age 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  flueiicj 
of  numbers  7 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plays  UiemselveSj  and  found  it  in  their  moar, 
fet  us  now  inqwre  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  firom  other  testimony.  They  are  aacribedf 
to  Shakspeare  by  the  first  editors,  whose  attes- 
tation may  be  received  in  c^ueations  offset,  how- 
ever unskilfully  they  supenntended  their  editiott. 
They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  seeond 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henrv  V."*  and  i^ppa- 
rently  connects  the  first  act  of  *'Richaiti  III.** 
with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popidar, 
and  that  therefbrc  he  alTuaed  to  them  as  well 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  proba* 
biUty,  that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would 
have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  works 
from  those  of  an  inferior  nand.  And,  indeed,  if 
an  author's  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown. 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  pUys  I  think  the  second  the 
best  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters, 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  hie 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of 
"Henry  VI."  and  of  "Henry  V."  are  so  ap- 
parently imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts 
of  Shakspeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
copies  taacn  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  down,, 
duriujg  the  representatioiu  what  the  time  would 
pemnt,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he- 
had  by  this  mediod  formed  something  like  a. 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KINO  RICHARD  UL 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  oar 
author's  peiformances ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  not  happened  to  him  as  to  othei%  ta  be 
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pRuaad  moil,  when  pnisa  ii  not  most'dcaerveij. 
Thai  ihi*  pEay  hu  •cone*  noble  in  tlieinKlvF^, 
Bnd  ver7  well  coatrivcd  (o  i>uikc  in  tius  eihibi- 
lion,  cannm  be  denied.  But  some  porta  are  u  1- 
fling,  otbera  ahochiog,  and  scvne  uaprobubls. 

I  (lave  nothing  lo  add  lo  the  obiarratioiu  i>l' 
tba  learned  critics,  but  that  some  trace*  of  ttun 
anticjuated  exhibition  are  niJ  retained  in  tlii; 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  seen  Uic 
DcTil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  [be  lectiiinaie  sticcewor  of  the  old 
Vice. 


VSa  SEHKT  vin. 
The  play  of  "Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  wnieb  atill  keep  poaseision  of  the  alago  b>' 
the  Sfriendour  of  iu  pageantry.  The  conination, 
aboal  forty  years  ayo,Brew  the  people  loRothor 
in  maluttKlu  for  a  greet  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  ia  not  the  only  merit  of  thii  plav- 
The  meek  sorrows  and  Tirtuoin  distren  ril' 
Katharine  h«TO  furnished  some  scenes,  whitli 
may  he  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
effi>rta  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
■peare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharici'. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  uid 


The  historical  dramas  are  now  condeded,  of 
which  the  two  pans  of  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
and  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  are  among  the  hapiacii 
of  our  author's  componitions ;  and  "King  John," 
"  Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  Iho  Eighth," 
deservedly  stand  in  the  second  chs*.  Tho^.: 
whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenr,; 
to  their  original,  may  consult  Hollinsbed,  ami 
sometimes  UatI:  from  HoUinshed,  Shakspear . 
has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  moTr- 
alleiatioQ  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  mI' 
hisverse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  margin 
was  unnecessary,  becanse  the  original  is  eaBly 
examiaa),  and  Uiey  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poot  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  ol' 
events  by  action  and  dislogue,  was  a  commifi 
entertainment  among  our  rude  encestora,  upoii 
ereat  feitivilies.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
formed at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  laslt>l 
three  days,  containing  "The  History  of  Uic 
Worid." 

COEIOLAHUS. 

The  tragedy  of  "Coriolanus"  is  one  of  tlic 
meat  amusing  of  our  author's  perTormBacc''. 
The  old  mao-s  meniment  in  MVnenius ;  tb. 
lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia;  the  brid.il 
modesty  in  Virgdia  ;  the  palrician  and  military 
haughtnasa  in  Coriolanus  ;  the  plebeian  m[Jig- 
nity,  and  tribunitisn  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
variety:  and  the  various  revotuiions  of  thchem'a 
fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  ctirioaiiy. 
There  is,  perfaapa,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
act,  and  too  little  in  the  IssL 

JULIUS  CMti-K. 

Of  iWs  tragedy  many  particular  passagps 
deserve  regard,  and  the  contention  and  recon- 
cilement of  Brutua  and  Caasius  is  uDivenBll) 
celebrated  ;  but  I  hate  never  been  slronely  sl'i- 
lated  m  perusing  it,  and  think  it  aoDKwhat  ct^ld 
and  uDaffectifig,  maxftatd,  ^nlh  MNDe  oihci  ol 


Shskspesie's  plays ;  his  adhercikce  to  the  raal 
story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seems  la  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

JHTOSl-  ASD  CLEOPATRA. 
This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  coDiinnal 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  vmiciy  of  inddents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  •&- 
other,  cell  the  mind  fiirwitrd  without  inutnii^ 
aionfiDmthe£rstact  to  tbelnst.  Buithepown 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 
femioina  arts,  sumo  of  whicli  are  too  low,  which 


. desired  to  find,  has  discovered  tk  .. 

the  language  of  Antony  is,  witii  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  lupocb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.  But  1  think  his  dictioo  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others ;  tlie  most 
tumid  speech  in  the  pbiy  is  thai  which  Cssar 
makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  wilb- 
oul  any  act  of  connexion  or  care  ol  dispoaiiioll. 

TIMOX  or  ATHENS. 

The  play  of"Timon"isBdome»tic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  tlieie  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  eiacL  The  cataatniplie 
aifords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scaltcre  bannly, 
but  confers  no  bencfiia,  and  buys  flatter]',  Mt 

In  this  tragedv  ore  many  passages  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rcciify,  or  explain,  witli  due  dili- 
gence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise  myself  thst  my  endeavours  siioll  be  mnck 
applauded. 

TTTUB  ASDBOMICUB. 
Alt  the  editors  and   critics  agree  with  Mr. 

Theobald  in  supposing  tills  play  spurious.  I  sea 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  tlie  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  dilTcreut  from  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  on  attempt  at  tegular 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  tn> 
elegant,  yet  seldom  ploaaine.  The  barbarity  of 
the  spectacles,  and  llic  general  massacre,  whidi 
are  here  cxliibited,  can  scmccly  be  conceived 
lulerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  wc  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  wore  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shak.ipoaro  wrote  any  part, 
tliougb  Theobald  declsrea  il  iiicontcslible,  I  se« 
no  reason  for  believing. 

The  Icsiimuny  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  play,  by  wludi  il  is  ascribed  to  Shakspcan, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  ibc  argument  against 
its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  diHerenm 
of  conduct,  language,  end  aonliracnts,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Mete*  had 
probably  no  other  evidence  than  Ilmt  of  a  titlts- 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufficient, 
was  Uicn  of  no  great  authority  j  for  all  the  plays 
wliieh  were  rejccicd  by  the  nrst  collcctara  of 
Shakapcorc's  works,  and  admitted  in  later  edi> 
tious,  and  agoia  rsjecLed  by  the  chlical  editor^ 
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GEIfiXAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 


hti  ShkhRpme'i  mbm  on  the  title,  ■■ 
mppoBe,  bj  the  rrvaduboMof  the  pnnlere,  whn, 
while  Ibere  were  yet  no  gaiettea,  nor  ^rerti*!^ 
nients,  noi  uij  meaai  oT  drcoliting  liunrj- 
htelligence,  could  luarp  at  pleunra  taj  ctHp- 
bratednune.  Ndr bad Sbakipesre ui; interri't 
ia  dateetlng  t^  hnpoittire,  u  none  of  hi>  fiuio 
H  pnA  wu  pradoeed  hj  the  pieM. 

n*  rtnDoloBT  of  thit  plkT  diMS  not  prove 
llMttobcShahepe^n'i.  K  it  h^bMBwrit. 
ta*  tarMitT-4Te3rmniniet4,it  mightbnvbaFii 
written  when  BhiksHue  wu  twentj^fv  yn  n 
aid.  Wbenhe  left WtmickehusIkBowiint; 
butKttheageortweiity'fireitwuiatbsilao  lit? 
la  fly  for  deer-tmling. 

RavenMnifL  who  in  Iha  rein  of  Chulee  If. 
reriKed  this  pUj,  tnd  lestorad  it  to  dw  itiB''. 
Idli  us,  in  hii  preface,  from  ■  theatrictl  tndi- 
tion,  I  Buppoae,  whkh  in  hla  tiiM  inght  b«  of 
sofficient  ■uChoiity,  Ihiit  this  pUj  wtn  touchtct 
In  di&crent  putj  by  Shtkipeare,  bot  written  by 
aome  other  poet  I  da  not  find  Sbskipawv's 
tonchca  Tery  diacemibla. 

TROILUS  IHD  CRESBIDlL. 
This  pt>j  ia  more  comcllj  written  than 
of  Sh^apnra's  compontioM,  bat  it  ii  noi 
of  thoM  in  which  either  the  eitent  of  hi*  t 
or  rievation  of  bii  fuicy  i«  iUlj  diaplayAd.  Aa 
the  itorj  abounded  with  nuteiiala,  he  bu  en- 
aftad  Utile  inTention ;  bat  he  hai  direivfied  his 
ebanetera  with  great  taiiMr,  and  pmemd 
Iham  with  great  eiaetnaa.  Hunoiomchaiac- 
lata  aonietimea  diignat,  bnt  eainiot  cornipt,  foi 
bolhCrai^a  and  Pandanu  are  detMt«d  tnri 
ooDtenmed.  The  comic  charactara  •aem  tn 
bna  been  the  favonritei  of  the  writer  j  tbey  up 
of  tbe  niperficial  kind,andeihihitiiMreornian- 
nen  than  nature ;  but  they  are  oopioualy  filled, 
and  powerfully  iinpreaaed. 

Snakepeare  hu  in  hia  atory  fcJIowed  for  thi' 
neater  part  the  old  book  of  Caiton,  which  was 
uen  very  popular:  but  the  character  of  Tber- 
aitea,  nl  which  itmakea  no  mentiDn,  ta  a  proof 
that  this  play  waa  written  aAer  Chapman  had 
paUiahod  uiaveraian  of  Homer 
,  crHBELINE. 

Thia  play  haa  many  juataenlinients, some  na- 
tural diuoEuea,  and  some  pleaaine  acenas,  but 
Ibey  are  obtained  at  the  expense  ofmuch  incon- 
gnuty.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  thp 
■bauraity  of  the  condnct,  tKe  confuaion  of  the 

impossibility  of  the  eventa  in  any  aysleinof  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unreaistinp  im- 
becility, upon  fault!!  too  evident  for  detection, 
and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 
Kino  LEAH. 
The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deaervodly  cela- 
bimted  amongthe  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Tbei« 
ii  paritaps  no  pisy  which  keeps  ihn  attention  ati 

-" '■'    liicd;  which  BD  much  agitates    oui 

'     '  It  curiosity.    "' 


the  dhlnw*  or  candiH-t  of  the  ■cfioB,  and  wanM 
a  Kne  which  doe*  not  condnra  totlw  ptofreaa  of 
the  acene.  So  powpifnl  is  the  current  of  lh« 
pact's  inufinatiun,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventnrei  wilbin  it,  is  hurried  irrpnatiMy  along. 

On  tbe  seeming  improbability  of  iJni'i  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  be  ia  represenleH 
Bceoiding  to  historipa  at  that  time  nil^riy  re- 
coTed  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  tvn  oar 
tbotights  upon  the  baFoarily  and  ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  ia  raTarrad,  it  will 
appear  not  ao  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear'smanncra  byonrown.  Sueb prcferencs of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of  do- 
minioa  on  anch  conditiona,  wmdd  be  ynt  cr«di- 
ble,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  GoiiHB  or  Ma- 


ea  more  civiliied,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
at  mannan ;  and  the  truth  ia,  that  thouf^  M 
nicely  diaeriminataa,  and  ao  minutely  de- 
scribee, ths  characlara  of  men,  be  coaimonly 
neglecta  and  conlbnnda  tbe  cbaiaotan  of  ue^ 
ly  minsUng  cnatoina,  ancieot  and  Biodeni,  &ig 
liih  and  foreign. 

My  laamad  friend  Mi.  Wartoo,  wbo  baa  ia 
"The  Adventurer"  very  minutely  eriticiaed  daa 
pla;,  raaarita,  that  the'  inataDcei  of  cmalty  «ra 
loo  aavaga  and  rimcktng,  and  the  iaterrentian 
of  Edmund  deatnya  the  aimplicity  of  tbe  itory. 
Thaae  objectiaiiB  may,  I  thinli,  be  nnawered,  by 
r^aatinf^,  that  tbe  eroel^  of  the  danghlara  la 
■11  historical  fkct,  to  which  tbe  poet  haa  added 
little,  having  only  drewn  it  bto  a  aeriaa  by  di»- 
logne  and  aottoo.  Bnl  I  am  oot  able  to  apolo- 
iiia  with  equal  plaoaibDity  Ibr  iha  extronoa  ol 
iSloater'E  eyes,  which  aoania  an  act  too  honid  to 


moat  alwaya  compel  tbe  nuDd  t 

treaa  by  ueradolity.    Yelletit 

that  our  author  wmI  knew  what  would  plea 

the  audience  for  which  ba  wrote. 

Tbe  injury  dona  W  Edmund  to  the  limpli- 
dly  of  the  action,  is  abmdaally  recompenMdby 
the  addition  of  variety,  br  the  ait  with  whieb  bo 
IS  made  to  cooperate  with  the  chief  deaign,  and 
ihe  opportunity  which  he  girea  the  poet  of  com- 
lnnin|tpeT6dy  with  perfidy,  and  c<mn«ctillg  tbo 

ickcd  son  with  the  wicked  dauchten,  to  im- 
ess  this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  never 

.  a  stop,  that  Crimea  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  laat 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforcM^ 
^bakapeare  haa  suBared  the  virtue  M  ColdeQa 
ID  perish  in  s  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural 
ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  readpr,  and, 
ifbat  ia  yet  more  strange,  to  the  &ith  of  chioni- 
clea.  Yet  this  conduct  is  juitified  by  "Tho 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  lor  giving  Coide- 
lia  success  and  happineea  in  his  Stantion,  and 
declares,  that  b  his  opinion  Ikt  tngtif  liet  Int 
lialf  ila  (tBUfy.  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
jostl^  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  faTourablo  re- 
eption  of  "Cato"  tht  foim  wt  poiientd  teitu 
imchfalte  and  abominabU  crifldint,  and  Ihn)  - 
'    '  '  '  ta  fiseredit  and  dt 


paaHCslB  and  mton*ts  out  curiosity.  The  art-  Jeavours  had  been  used  ta  fiacre^t  and  decrj- 
nil  involutions  of  distinct  intereata,  the  striking  i  poetical  juatice.  A  play  in  which  the  wtdied 
oppoiition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden  prosper,  and  the  virtaoua  mjacarry,  may  doubt- 
ehangeaof  fortune,  and  the  quick  >Dcc«aaioa  of  |  !>.<ss  lie  aood-heoanaa  it  ia  arait  repreaentation 
eveata,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tnmultof  I  of  theoouHBonarataorbniBanlife:  bnt  since 
indjtmation,  pity,  and  hopo.  There  Uoo  scene  all  reasanable  b^agi  natmalty  love  jusbce,  I 
which  doesoot  cantribnte  to  the  -^ " "  -imiint  rsrilj  liii  piaiiiiM.  IhaHlia  iilisiiialiiiM 
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oT  juaticenukaiplajworM;  or  Itut,  ir  otlie 
Bicelleodcs  ue  equal,  the  audience  will  not  ul 
way!  riio  belter  pteaaed  fruni  Ihe  linal  Iriumiil 
of  pefBBCaI«(t  1 '  ' 

Intht 
Cordelii 


In  the  prcKDC  case  the  public  hai  decidc'd 

ardeliL  from  the  tiineof  Tale,  li*a  *twa)'i  n^ 

'  with  victor?  and  relicily.     And,  if  my  arii 


tired _ _..,      __     . 

eitkiii  could  add  anj  thing  to  the  general 
fn^e,  I  might  relate,  I  waa  many  jean  ago  m 
shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  nol 
whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  taut 
■cenei  of  the  play  till  I  uadertook  to  revise  thtiu 

There  is  another  contiovcray  anMing  the  criti  c 
concerning  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whetht. 
Ihe  predominant  iinafe  in  Lesr*  diioideivd 
niind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
of  hie  duughtcra.  Mr.  Murphy,  s  very  judiciou.' 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particulsi 
passages,  that  thecmeltj of  hie  daughlera  is  tlit 
primary  source  of  hii  diatrcss,  and  that  tlie  lo^'! 
of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  ■  secondary  siiJ 
subordinate  evil.  He  obserrea,  with  great  jux- 
neas,  that  Lear  would  move  our  companion  but 
little,  did  we  not  nthei  comiider  the  injured  fa- 
iher  than  the  dagr«detl  king. 

The  story  of  thia  play,  except  tlM  episods  o( 
Edmund,  which  it  derived,  I  think,  from  Sidney', 
is  taken  orit^nally  from  QcoOry  of  Manmoul}!, 
whom  HoUmshod  gencially  copied ;  but  per- 
hnpa  immediately  from  an  old  historical  balud. 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  plsy  was  pos- 
(enor  to  Ihe  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Sbak- 
speare'a  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  loo  stnkjn;^ 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  It  (bllowa  tlit 
chronidej  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  pla^,  biit 
noneof  ita  ampliGcations:  it  first  hinted  Lesi's 
madness,  but  did  nol  array  it  in  circumstance h. 
""  '..  ..    'Udaddedsomethingtothc 

■roof  that  he  would  have 


The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  somethinj 

hislon,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  wouli 

added  more,  if  more  had  occumd  to  hiamim), 


and   more   must  have  occured  if  he  had  seen 


ROUEO  ISO  JOLIET. 

This  pla;  is  ana  of  the  moat  plaaaing  of  oui 

luthoi's  pcrfeimaiMss.    The  ■ceoes  ara  bnay 

and  fuioua,  Ibe  incidents  numerous  mud  impor- 


ibili^,  at  least  with  such  coognii^  to  popu 
-OfMluons,  as liagedy  require*. 
Hen  is  oite  of  tM  few  attempt*  of  Shakspeari 


prevent  the  airy  qmghtlineas  of  jureoile  slegsius. 
Mi.  Diyden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  mighi 
ewily  nadi  hi*  lime,  of  a  deda/ation  made  bv 
Shakapeuo,  that  "he  was  obliged  to  kiU  Mei^- 
cuU*  in  Uw  tUid  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
kiDed  bTUaL'  Yet  he  thinks  him  "no  such 
formidabU  patMn  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
through  the  play,  and  di«d  in  lu*  bed,"  without 
danger  Co  the  poeL  Dtyden  well  knew,  bad  be 
been  inquest  oftntth,  that  ina  pointed  sentence, 
moreregardiaoommonly  had  to  Ibe  words  than 
the  thought,  and  that  it  i*  vstr  •sUem  to  be  li- 
goroutlj  undecatood.  Mennitie^  wi^  B>T'>y> 
and  eouraga,  will  always  piocBMlnfiMnd*  that 
wish  him  a  longer  lUb;  botUi  dsathia  aet  pse- 
dpilatsd,  ha  has  liv«dMttb*  tioM  •Uotlad  Wi 
■DthaMMlnciioBfrtlK  ilvt  M4*I4Nh 


the  sbilily  of  Shakspeaia  to  have  continued  hi* 
existence,  though  aome  of  his  sallies  are  peitiaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whosi.-  geniua  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  lo  hu- 
mour, hul  acute,  argun>entative,  eomprehensivs^ 
and  BUblime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  chaiaclera  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  anbtililgr 
of  distinction,  drswn  her  at  once  loqnaafalH 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  instJent,  truMj  awl 
dishonest 

Hisoomic  scenes  are  happlj  wrought,  but  U* 
pathetic  atrsina  are  always  pollutud  with  soma 
unexpected   depiavaUuna.      His  penons,  how- 


iMMry,  awiittraUtii 


■j-h.. 


If  the  dramsaof  Bbskapearo  were  lo  Iw  cha 
ctpriaed,  each  by  the  particular  eicellntr« 
hich  dirlingtiishee  it  Inm  the  rest,  we  must 
low  to  Ihe  tisp^y  of  "Hamlet"  Ihe  praise  o( 
iricty.  The  inddenis  sie  M  nnmeroua,  that 
the  argiimvnt  of  the  play  would  make  a  long 
intercbsngesbly  divimi- 


fledw 


riment,  that  includes  judicioua  and  in«tmcti*a 
obaervaliona  ]  and  solemnity,  not  strsined  b» 
poetical  vinlcnco  above  the  natural  sentimenU 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  auccesaion,  rihtbiting  variou* 
forma  of  life  and  particular  modrs  of  cnnveisa- 

The  pretended  madness  of  Ha mlrl  cause* 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  dialraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  Ihe  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  perB(ni- 
age  produces  the  effect  intended,  from  the  ap> 
nration  that  in  the  first  act  chills  Ihe  blood  with 
lionor,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  thai  expose*  afio- 

to  just  contempt. 

i  mnduct  is  perfasp*  not  wbcdly  socora 
againat  objectima.  The  action  ia  mdeed  lor  Ihe 
Mrt  m  continual  progrssuon,  but  there  ara 

scenes  which  neither  forwsrd  nor  retatd 
IL  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  then 
appeva  im  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  nught  not  have  done  with  Ibe  r^ 
putadon  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madmen 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
mdenass,  which  seems  lo  be  useless  and  wanlcm 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whde  piece,  nther  an 

^  than  an  agent.    After  be  has,  by  th* 

of  the  play,  convicted  the  kimg,  be 

ittempt  lo  pnnish  him ;  and  his  death 

is  at  last  MIMei  b*  an  incident  which  Hsmbt 

td  TM  part  in  jmMJDdng. 

Tbs  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  lather  an  elpedicnt 
i)f  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art.  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  In  kill  Hamlet 

iui  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  Ihe  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
ragaid  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charnd 
with  aqoalne^ect  of  poetical  probability.  Tba 
ipparitMHi  left  (be  regions  of  the  dead  to  liula 
puriKWe  j  Um  revenge  which  be  demand*  b  Itot 
obtained  bnt  bf  the  death  of  him  that  wee  » 
quired  to  tafceitj  and  tbe  giatiiication,  wUA 
would  arise  from  tbe  deatruction  of  aa  usurp** 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  b*  the  untimriy  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  yoiiD^  we  beantiAd,  the  han^ 
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Vf^Aitict  of  thft  pl«T  impms  tbgnuiglrei ' 
00  strvKigiT  upon  the  attention  <^  the  reader,  ' 
that  thT  etn  draw  no  aid  frmn  critical  illmtn-  . 
tmi.    "f  he  fiery  openneM  of  C^ih^Uo,  iBaffnani-  ! 
UMMi*.  artl'.'AA,  and  cnrduiou*,  houndl^««  in  hit! 
twafci  ni  r,  ardent  in  hi*  affaction,  inflexible  in  ! 
hii  IMolotiM,  and  obdurate  in  hia  revense :  the  j 
mritt^aHieTiHr  of  la^o,  «ilent  in  his  reaentinent, 
mUU  Id  hia  Jeaij^,  and  atodioas  at  oaee  of  hii 
iaiereat  and  hin  vfns'.'ance :  the  soft  ■■pbcity  of 
Deademona,  conBdeat  of  merit,  and  cooaoous 
flf  imioeence,  her  artle^a  perwreraace  in  her 
aoit,  and  her  slowne^*  to  f  aspect  that  she  can 
be  miipeeted,  are  such  proofs  of  (Uiak^peare's 
skill  in  hurnan  nature,  a«,  I  suppose,  it  is  ¥ain  to 
seek  in  any  in(xl«fm  writer.    The  j^radual  pro- 
l^reiu  which  Ia?o  maken  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
and  the  drcuiB«tanceii  wiiich  he  employs  to  in- 
flame hirn,  are  so  artfuUj^  natural,  that^  tbou^ 
ft  will  perhapfi  not  be  aaid  of  him  as  he  says  of 
kimaeli,  that  he  is  a  iman  nci  eosiiy  jealwu^  jet 
we  canruit  bot  pity  hini,  when  at  last  we  nod 
him  perplexed  ta  tki  extreme. 

Then;  is  alwafs   danser,    lest   wickedness, 
MiliuinfNl  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 
thifugh  it  tnisses  of  approbation;   but 


the  cfaaracter  of  Ia|no  b  so  eondocted,  that  be 
if  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and 
despised. 

Even  the  inferior  character*  of  this  pUy  would 
he  Terr  coospicaoas  in  any  other  piece,  not  otdr 
tar  their  josteeas,  bat  their  streafth.  Cassso  is 
brave,  bnievolfnt,  and  honest,  nmied  obIt  by 
his  want  of  stobbonraess  to  resist  an  inasAows 
imriCation.  Roderi2o*s  sospicioas  erednlily,  and 
irapatKot  submistfion  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees 
practised  opon  him,  and  wKirh  by  persuasion 
Be  sufleri  to  be  repeated,  eihibit  a  ftmo*  pscture 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  denrea  to 
a  false  friend ;  and  tlie  vittae  of  JEmiha  is  such 
as  we  oAea  find  worn  loosely,  bat  not  cast  o^ 
easy  to  commit  smalt  crimes,'  bat  qmckcoed  and 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villaniea. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginninfr  to  the  end  are 
busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  ieg»> 
liflV  promotinsr  the  progressioa  of  the  stoty ; 
ana  the  narrative  in  tne  end,  though  it  tella  ^t 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  CKhello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cypma,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  tnere 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the 
exact  and  scrupulous  regularity. 


AN   ACCOUNT   OF 
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To  solicit  a  sabscription  for  a  Catalogoo  of 
Books  exposed  to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
some  apolofl^y  cannot  but  be  naceasary ;  for  few 
would  willinj(l^  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
voiumrs,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afff^rded,  from  which  only  the 
hooks«fllor  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  whidi 
the  only  use  must  ceassi  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  roasonablcno«is  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  onr  proposal  l>e  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  bo  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerate?!,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
in  those  that  arc  daily  published. 

But  our  desi^,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncom- 
mon, and  to  bn  prosecuted  at  a  very  ancommon 
cncpensft ;  it  being  irftcnrled,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  rf^gard  to  the 
age  of  tho  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
ratnly  described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  bo  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasioTially  inter- 
spersed ;  thnt,  by  this  cattUogue,  wo  may  inform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great 
ooUoetion,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
booki,  and  elegant  editions.  Por  this  purpose 
men  oif  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be 
sup|>lisd  with  amanuenses,  but  tft  an  expense 
at>ove  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  'tliet  this  eollaction  deserves  a  par- 
ticular degree  tff  jrvfud  fiom  tbo  leaned  and 


the  itudioi&  that  it  excels  any  library  that  wa« 
ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the  value  as 
well  as  number  of  the  vohimes  which  it  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  he  oT 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  Uie  Thu- 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a 
general  idea,  at  once  magnificent  and  confused ; 
an  idea  of  the  writini^  of  many  nations,  collect- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  the  worid,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curi* 
ositYt  amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  families,  and 
brought  hitner  from  eveiy  part,  as  to  fhe  uni- 
versal  receptacle  of  leammg. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account. 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should 
be  inclined  b^r  it  to  reflect  on  the  diaracter  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tribute  of 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gra*^ 
fied  with  incessant  searches  and  immense  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  time, 
and  that  su]>erfluitjr  of  fortune,  which  many 
others  of  their  rauK  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  onrasements,  or  the  gratification 
of  guihy  MssioRB.  ^  And,  surely,  every  man^ 
who  conmders  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad- 
vantegeous  to  the  community,  must  allow  them 
the  honour  of  piAlic  benefactors,  who  have  in- 
trodoeed:«iii0Bgi(iiw  MMhott  not  hitherto  well 
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known,  and  added  to  the  liteniy  treararee  of 
their  native  countiy. 

That  our  catalo^e  wiU  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manu8cri{yt8  to  equipage  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presumini^  to  hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
fVom  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fahricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editbns  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  nu- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
pn>perly  he  recommended  to  tlie  public,  if  they 
had  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learning,  -and  the  hazard  avoided 
•f  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  onestions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  ana  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  roan  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  wbo  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  hy  themselves, 
those  observstions  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  ef  which  the  world  therefore  wiU 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
eensured  as  any  enonneus  violatbn  of  justice ; 
for,  why  shodd  they  n<A  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 
city 7 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obeoare  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it :  and 
to  viltify  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  reve- 
rence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainlt  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
therefore  that  booV  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
df  theMabours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  the  fiMeian  library  will  copiously  af> 
ford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  eatelogues  of  less  importance 
to  thoee  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the 
study  of  titeraxy  history,  and  who  tmnk  the  in- 
tellectual revolutions  dt  the  worid  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  rmvages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
and  the' fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleued 
with  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  straggles  against  opposition,  their  nlent 
progress  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
iception,  and  their  gradual  dediiM»  or  sudden 
extinction ;  those  that  anrase  themselves  with 
remarking  the  (Hflerent  periods  of  hnman  know- 


ceed  each  other;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  ta 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  ami 
regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  i^ 
fasnionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumult* 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those -who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalognes^ 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  bf 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  ha» 
been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata* 
logue  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  first  impression  hy  Fust,  in  1469,  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  Ensland,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagmt; 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Emope, 
in  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  m  Lithuania^  Bo- 
hemia, Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kindf 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  fbrgottav 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  tile 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  Uw  Imt 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per> 
secution  that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  alt«r»- 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  miMils 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  siieh 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Theeontroversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diKgently  oollected,  with  a  multitude  of  reroaik- 
able  tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatisw; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  pw> 
haps  to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  bT  tbi 
collectors  of  this  Ubrary,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions tyf  the  fathers  of  the  chureh ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  antK 
ouity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  ofestiiwi 
tnan  accuracy. 

HistoiT  has  been  considered  with  the  regud 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  mannen  an 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  mMt 
efficacious  instruction  is  received;  iior  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratificatioa  ia 
this  library ;  from  whicji  no  writers  have  beea 
■excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religioas  or 
civil  silairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  U^ 
tory  have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  reli^on  in  general,  or  deliver  eceoonts  of  sects 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  haive  ecmfined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  inevsiy 
church :  who  nave  related  the  original,  and  4w 
rales  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  hvet  ot 
its  founder  and  its  members :  those  who  bine 
deduced  in  evmy  ooumtrr  me  succesaioo  of 
bisboMu  end  .-thoM  wbo  jmss  fyi*v|pfd  tfasic 
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m  celebrating  th6  piety  of  partictilar 
ttinti,  Af  martyra,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  oivU  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  tosether ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
esUy. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
Mieient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
raigiML  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 
0ven  tlM  memorials  of  single  families,  the  lives 
of  private  vien,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  proscriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

Tiie  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  tree* 
ntry,  their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  mteresting,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different 
natioos  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Aus- 
tiians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
Haided,  been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 
piMent  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
liolMWi,  not  only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
GkitlMe  antiquities  and  Runic  inscriptions ;  which 
at  UaA  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
rtaains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  wwks  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  jRoman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
leak  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
nemories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
fnmorties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equsUy  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  thej 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mczica 

Efm  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  leas  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  reposited  such 
aeeoonts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain ;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to 
tht  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
ytk  more  ardently  afVer  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected ;  and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
tfjipnffi  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
win  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
•f  Britain,  the  narratives  of  sinsle  reigns,  and 
Am  aeeounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pofm^ihical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  fkmilies,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem* 
plary  for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
erimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
euted  for  rebeltion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  boffins  with  the  reign  of  kmg  Charies  the 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoiation,  will  ahnost 
ftoniah  a  library  aloaei  Mckif  thii  amnber  of 


volomee,  pamphlets,  and  ptpers  which 
published  by  either  party ;  and  such  is  the  cat « 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives and  attenaanta,  geography  and  clironoiogy : 
of  geography,  the  bwt  writers  and  deliiMsators 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  accuracy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chrono- 
logy may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  pe- 
riods of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geografdiers  may  b» 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  anid  travels,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  dtin^  English,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guases. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  am 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  colleetion,  been  justly 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  vanooa 
communities  of  the  worid  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compare£  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  varioue 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  fiir 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  have  been 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who 
have  examined  the  difierent  species  of  animals, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  pro- 
perties and  instincts ;  or  who  have  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  treated  on  its  difierent 
strata,  and  analyxed  its  metals ;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specula- 
tions, and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  not 
been  oenied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  Kas  been  their 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  the 
common  purposes  ot  life;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  archi- 
tecture, and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de- 
spised by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writers  on 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editions  httle 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheim 
and  Paanirti^  but  tht  moat  aocurate  likewin 
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and  beautiful  of  CoIinciM;^  the  Junte,  Plantin, 
Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
mentaries and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the 
illustrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
attempts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
wise who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Grc^ 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  bnildinffs,  their  wars,  their 
revenues,  or  the  litcs  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  an^  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  andents,  those  writers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  great  sncoess,  or  wlra  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood :  such 
were  Phildpnus  and  Politian,  ScaUger  and 
Buchanan,  and  tfie  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this 
libnry,  together  with  the  Delicia,  or  collections 
of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  have  so 
much  esteemed  the  one,  hare  paid  an  equal  re- 
gard CO  the  other ;  and  tiierefore  it  may  be  easily 
miagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
rous in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but,  surely,  the 
expectation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
he  is  informed  tliat  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guide, 
the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
teuil.  Hollar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Doiignyy  and 
other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  Lb  also  a  mat  collection  of  original 
drawings,  of  which  mree  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
ticular mention :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  St  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  high  altar  of  St  Ignatms :  all  paint- 
ed with  the  utmost  accuracy,  in  their  proper 
colours. 

As  the  Talue  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  this  account,  however  imperiect, 
as  the  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  inclinations,  and 
emplo3rment^  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments 
which  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet,  since  tne  compiler  of  the 
Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  Horleian  library, 
perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  num- 
ber and  excellence,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
our  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  public  curiosity ;  that  it  will  be  purchased  as 
a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  vrilT  forgire  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, as  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
tinuing to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it  The 
sale  of  Vossius's  collection  into  a  foreicTi  coan- 
try,  is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters; 
and  if  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of  another 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disadvantageous 
to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risk  fab 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 
to  the  cataloouc  of  the  harleian  librajit 

Vol.  DL 

Having  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodigious  coUcc* 
tion  accumulated  in  the  Harleian  nbrary,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  had  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  offer  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  represented  by  the  booksellers  as* 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their  mercenary, 
have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to  allege,  that,  if'^i 
could  afibrd  a  very  large  price  for  me  library,  I 
might  therefore  afford  to  give  away  the  CatR- 
lo^e. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed by  such  heads  as  these,  would  have  ya^ 
nished  of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but^ 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  desree  regarded  bv  men  oit 
more  knowledge  than  Oiemsclves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ez-. 

1>lained,  to  p^iblish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cata^ 
ogue  of  this  library,  ujson  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  leamea.  It  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subjects^ 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable^  differ- 
ences of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  vsiuable :  ana 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  pursuing  this  scheme,  be  made  in  litenuy 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  pubUc 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur-. 
chased  by  those  who  understood  its  use.  But, 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed^  it  waa  di>» 
covered  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  mora 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale  woojtf 
allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  contiirora 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest  part ;  and, 
though  it  was  still  performed  better  than  tfaoae 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fdl  much 
below  the  original  design. 

It  wos  tlien  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  A 
price ;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  d^ 
manded  upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalogue 
was  not,  OS  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  Tor. 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and  I 
therefore  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  eame 
yalue. 

It  may  be  still  aai^  tfiaf  other  bookseDere  give 
away  their  catahigQes  without  any  such  precau- 
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tioii,  Aod  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any  new  or 
extraordinary  demaoda.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
Qooadered,  at  how  much  greater  ezpMua  mv 
Catalorue  was  drawn  up :  and  be  le— iilbeieo, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  eaiakgaea, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  whai,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  Cataloeue  will  retain  iu  use,  and,  con- 
Mqoently,  iu  vuue,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 1 
k>gues  of  the  Barbennian  and  Marckian  iibrarieflk  | 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  esqyecta- 
tioiia  of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
•eeond  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  olcased  to  receive 
ihem  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
■haObe  allowed  at  any  time,  within  uirce  months 
after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Snce,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
■ue  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
■hall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
nmnbor  of  ihc  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco- 
rtnd,  make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  tlM>se  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kmdi  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
■iiioe  the  title  of  tne  least  book  may  be  as  u>ng 
M  that  of  the  sreatesu 

Pamphlets  nave  been  for  many  yean^  in  this 
natkm,  the  canals  of  cdntnoversy,  politics,  and 
■acred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
niah  occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of  corioius 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pto« 
poaing  to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  itady.  that  if  th^  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reaiooable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  which  this  part  of 
the  catalogue  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  wnole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  the  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  ure^ed  in  my  de- 
fence tlio  strongest  plea,  no  less  toan  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  largo,  or  however  closely 
printed,  the  titles  whicn  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
oation  of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
without  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
yuUish^  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  .still  remaining,  by 
vhich  I  am  more  sensibly  aflfected,  and  which  I 
nm  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accuaod  of 
ratinf  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  woi2d  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  hi|^h  ^irice. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  roniy  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
that  of  things  only  earimafele  aocording  to  their 
use. 


It,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  hieh  valoe  npon 
hooka— if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to  be 
more  fidhi enable  than  it  reidlj  is,  or  idly  hoped 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extrngmshed,  1  know 
not  why  I  should  be  persecuted  with  damour 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  bv  my 
mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those  books 
which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  cnarge  me  with  asking  a  Ugk 
fiicif  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  an  answer  less  generaL  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  t&  boolis  are 
now  ofiered,  by  that  at  which  they  were  boncfat 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diminished 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  wooU  com- 
pare it  with  the  demands  of  other  bookfleQeny 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  hands, 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  rednced  to 
confess,  that  they  mean,  oy  a  higk^prioe,  only  a 
price  high^  than  they  are  indined  to  ghre. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  thai  no  fcn- 
tleman  will  receive  an  acconntof  the  Mice  fraa 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ima^ 
gined  that  they  will  be  willing,  since  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  price : 
and  I  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  malevolent  report^  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  oif  sale,  to  examine 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  thsy  will  find 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  represented. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON   THE    OaiOlir    AND    IHPOETANCE    OF    SMALI. 
TRACTS   AND   FUOITIVB   nSCBS. 

Written  far  IIU  Introdaetian  to  tU  HarUimn 
MiaeeUany. 

Thouoh  the  scheme  of  the  following  Miscd- 
lany  is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  it :  and  though  several  collections  have 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plans,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  tne  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  ;  we  being 
possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  for  such  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reception  than 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  wholly  un- 
necessary to  explain  our  intentions^  to  display 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mis- 
cellany is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  intend  to 
insert  in  iL 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  whidi  it  is  so 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  time 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fugitive  pieces  which 
are  occasionally  published ;  for,  besioes  the  gene- 
ral subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cultivated  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  naturally 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  which 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  could  not 
have  been  made  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  government,  which  gives  every 
man  that  has  leisofe,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  the 
right  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  public 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  ooliges  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  national 
afiairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  to 
Almost  erery  man  who  demands  it,  iphy  bo  rea- 
sonably imc^ghied  to,have  ocoafeftoMa  umumanL- 
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ble  pamphlets,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
unaer  arbitrary  governments,  where  evcr^  man 
lulls  himself  in  mdolence  under  calamities,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
among  us,  of  which  every  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
uncxhaustible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves  ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
tor has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
dungeons ;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
eichflr  party  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  It  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
political  or  reliaous  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  tho  uberty  of  the  British  press ;  the 
mind  onca  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed,  yet  sometimes  makes 
useful  discoveries,  or  finos  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge^ 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  tho  public, 
without  danger  of  suiTering  either  ridicule  or 
censure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
vanity  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
tation may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willinj^  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  mto  the  light ;  sometimos 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
happy  temerity. 

It  IS  observed,  that,  among  tho  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country ;  and  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
prwluce  variety  of  writers ;  and,  where  the 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
be  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
of  an  English  library  ;  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
upon  which  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 
of  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared in  this  form,  and  that  the  first  relations 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  deliverea  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  different  sentiments  of  disputants, 
of  inqiiiring  the  tnith  from  living  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  representations  from  the 
life;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude 
of  particular  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a 
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duMt  time^  or  omitted  in  formal  relationa,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  simrks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afibrd  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  aufiiciently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  wnich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts :  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  tliat  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed  ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  reeol- 
lected  their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  autlioriUes. 

From  pampnlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  proeress  of  every  debate ;  the  vari- 
ous state  to  which  the  questions  have  been 
changed ;  the  ai'tifices  and  fallacies  which  hare 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  dep-ees,  how 
one  tnith  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  and  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  ttiat  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artiBces  of  its  patron,  or  the  snc- 
cessful  rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
after  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  tnat  heats  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  pnyerving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  canuot  he  thought  either  nse- 
less  or  unseasonable ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents :  and  thsfjr 
have  silready  been  so  lonff  neglected  that  tins 
desiffn  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  nieces,  which  deserve  ta  hm 
transmitted  to  anotner  ago. 

The  practice  of  publishinff  pamphlets  cm  ^ 
most  important  sub]|ect8,  has  now  prevsiM 
more  than  two  centuries  among  us ;  and  thers- 
fore  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  as  ne  krge 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  cnrions 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  qmckenug- 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remain :  of  which  we  have  now  • 
greater  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  smsssed 
by  any  one  person^ 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  amon^  ns^ 
b  j^enerally  thought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  tot  enon  and  comiptionfl  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    ThttM  wlio  were  first 
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Tioeed  of  the  reaaonableneti  of  tiw  imr 
ing;  OS  it  was  then  called,  i—piigrtwi  their 
opinions  in  ^mall  pieces,  which  were  dmpiy 
printed;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor- 
tance, easily  concealed.  These  treatisei  were 
genemliy  prinu-<l  in  foreign  rountriefl,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  oorrecu  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printinjyr  in  private ; 
fyr  the  number  of  printers  wam  small,  and  the 
preaiiea  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vi^Iance  for  the  sup- 
pr«seion  of  heresy.  There  i»,  however,  reason 
10  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
earry  on  the  prr)pa£;ation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  favour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
At  Gremwiekf  by  the  permission  of  the  Lard  of 

Hosts. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employeid  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed rvli^on,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewiite,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
i^ddresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  disturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
waa  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfully,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohibited  ail  presses,  but  what  should 
be  licensed  by  them ;  wliich  charter  is  that  by 
which  the  corporatbn  of  Sutioners  in  London  is 
at  tUs  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  when 
liberty  again  began  to  flourisli,  the  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  presses 
were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dispersed;  and, 
i  believe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  gradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  pcrliaps,  not  in  the  style  of  those 
that  followed  it. 

In  this  reign  was  crcctcd.thc  first  secret  press 
agaiMst  the  church  as  now  established,  of  which 
Ihave  found  any  cerUiin  account.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puqtansi  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  tiie  nation  to  atiothcr,  by  them,  as  they 
finind  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  tlie  pamphlets  against 
Whitgift  and  his  associates  in  tho  ecclesiastical 

Svemmcnt,  and,  when  it  was  at  \a8t  seizrxl  at 
anchester,  it  was  employed  ui>on  a  pamplUct 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

In  the  peacciiblc  reign  of  King  James,  those 
dfalds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
anee  of  the  world  hiivc  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controvorsy ;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  Tho  pr&is, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  ]x>leinicAl 
performances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, becAUse  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  treiitises  of  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
wliich  were  published  r1k>ui  that  time,  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  can  scaocely  be  imagined  by 


♦  Which  bfigioH  ihua  :  "  Know  ye,  thai  Wo,  conaider- 
inf  ami  luanifuAily  jHirceiving,  that  aeveral  ardiiioun  and 
heretical  hnoki  or  tract»— arainK  the  faith  a»d  sound 
catbolic  doctfiiM  of  holy  mouer,  (he  churcbf "  lie. 
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w^om  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  they  were 
sold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  known  to  have 
been  a  time  of  confusion,  and  distarbancc,  and 
disputes  of  every  kind ;  and  the  writings  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  at  that 
time ;  each  party  had  ita  authors  and  its  presses, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  proso- 
lyfes  to  e\'ery  opinion.  I  know  not  wnether 
this  may  not  properly  be  called  The  JSge  of 
Pmnphlets  ;  for,  though  they,  perhaps,  may  not 
arise  to  such  multitudes  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  imap* 
gined,  they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  numerous 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

Alter  the  Restoration,  the  same  difierences,  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  sub* 
sisted,  and  the  same  political  strugdes  to  have 
been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  them»re,  a  great 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  diflmnt  oc- 
casions, till  at  length  ail  otlwr  disputes  were 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  these  different 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  Miscellany  sliall  be  compiled ;  for  which  it 
cannot  \ye  supposed  that  materials  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  under- 
takings of  this  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hanos,  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treatedj  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written ; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  us,  who 
want  for  no  materials :  of  which  we  shall  choose 
those  we  think  best  for  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  times  and  things,  and  most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  different  methods  which  present  them- 
selves upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamphlets  which  the  Harleian  library  exhitntSy 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  dis- 
tribute the  treatises  acccording  to  their  subjects, 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  these  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  coUec^ 
tion  in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  publish 
thoso  pieces  first,  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  our  design 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard  :  by  confining  ourselves  for 
any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reduce  our  readers  to  one  class ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  variety,  shall  disgust 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  mverted.  Toeni 
is  likewise  one  objection  of  equal  force  against 
both  these  methods,  that  we  snail  preclude  our- 
selves from  the  advantage  of  any  future  discove- 
ries ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble  at  once 
all  the  pamplets  w^hich  have  been  written  in  any 
ago  or  on  any  subject 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  in- 
tended practice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  loss  misc^a- 
neous  than  ours;  and  who  declares,  that  he 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  his  extracts 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  offered  in 
tltts  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  introduced 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  given  some 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  in- 
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OTTtod ;  notes  will  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
explanation  of  obscure  passages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressions ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  use 
and  pleasure  through  the  whole  collection.   Not- 
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withfllttdiiig  eveiy  subject  may  not  be  relished 
by  every  reader,  yet  tlie  buyer  may  be  assured 
that  each  nmnber  will  repay  his  generous  sub- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN 


MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBURTON, 


ON    THE   SUBJECT   Or 


MR.    POPE'S   ESSAY   ON   MAN, 


IN   A   LETTER   TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE,  TOIm  XUI. 


Mr.  Urban, — It  would  not  be  found  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
selected,  who  mi^ht  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restram  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  on  each  side ;  and  who, 
tliough  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  necessair  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Nfr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned ^t  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  off  the  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  sufler  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  inrec^ 
tives  which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  indeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
sider the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Crousaz's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
just,  though  they  are  sometimes  introduced  with- 
out necessity  :  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
opposed;  ana  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 
such  as  may  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  tbMe 
who  think  his  criticiBms  superfluous. 


In  page  35th  of  the  English  translation,  he 
exhibits  an  observation  which  every  ^Titer  ought 
to  impress  upon  his  mind,  and  which  may  alrord 
a  sufficient  apologv  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers  this 
remark:  "Notliing  so  mucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
their  davs  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintanco 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
off*  pla^i  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impaired, 
his  lamily  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in 
^is  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  ffive  his  pre- 
vaihng  inclination  an  opportunity  of  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with  (Sber 
men :  but  m  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  car 
lamities  and  follies,  or  rather  Uie  man  who  re- 
fuses to  Usten  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  iin> 
pertinent  solicitations  1" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attaiib* 
inent  of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  ''the«bill» 
ties  which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  te 
internal  and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  aro  of  two  very  different  kinds; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  ua 
far  al>ove  other  animals.  To  disiegard  anv  of 
these  gifls,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functione 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regrulating  our  con* 
duct  by  reasonable  rules;  it  is  therefore  oiir 
duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings,  and  endt 
our  virtues.  We  need  but  make  the  expsiiiiMnt 
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to  find,  that  the  greatest  plaMaras  will 
fioiB  each  endeavoure. 

^  It  if  trifliog  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  thif 
troth,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
▼irtae  panned,  without  toil  and  efibrts,  and  that 
all  eflforts  produce  fatigue.  Qod  requires  nothing 
diaproportioned  to  the  powera  he  has  given,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

'*  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  cxceUing 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advances, 
and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  he  may 
■tap  before  them :  wis  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
raaaonable  emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

**  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentively  reflect  on  the  innnite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
«t  the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

•*  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  wc  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  mo8t 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
iiaceaaaiy  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  tmt 
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tan  B0t  to  give  ourselves  up  to  pleasures  tkrt 
wwksQ-  tlie  attention,  and  doll  the  uadsr* 
staadiiig.*' 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  PopH^  aasertioiiy 
that  Whatever  is f  is  right,  and  I  believe  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained:  **  A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  arc  certain  and 
unvaried  truths:  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shall 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  afler,  in  a  degree  fiir 
above  his  present  comprehension.  H  e  that  tu  ms 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  en- 
joyments 01  his  own  procuring;  void  of  satisfac- 
tion, weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  cares,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  will  iustice  and  goodness  resume 
their  empire,  and  that  order  be  restored  which 
men  have  broken.*' 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers 
with  more  quotations,  but  ii  you  shall  inform  me 
that  a  continuation  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pas- 
sages, show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  mistakes,  and  now  Mr.  Crousaz  was 
misled  by  his  suspicion  of  the  system  of  fatality. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  oc 
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It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  breaa  to  enlarge  our  view ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds  impediments, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teach 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  muitiphed  our  en- 
eombrances^  and  the  author  of  almost  every  book 
retards  his  mstractions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  tiM  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
ftrgiven,  though  tkey  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infsetioii  that  has  seised  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
IhsIsi4  of  fUhng  immediately  to  their  subjects, 
shoald  detain  i&  reader  far  a  time  with  an  ac- 
«owit  tf  the  importa&es  of  their  design,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plan,  and  die  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  mtend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
teader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
nay  find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in.u,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 
pnfcAished  gradually  on  •uooasHvs.parts,  of  which 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far  known  as  the 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it. 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  public  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  alreaay  laiher 
wearied  than  satisfied,  consists  of  nanr  parts  ; 
some  of  which  it  has  in  common  with  otntr  peri- 
odical sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  ttsriC 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci- 
dents. Tliis  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  performed.  Of  those  writers  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligence, 
some  have  given  and  others  have  sold  their  abi- 
lities, whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  that  divide  us ;  find  without  a  wish 
for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  care  of 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  same 
tenor  of  representation  through  all  the  vicisai* 
tudes  of  right  and  wrong,  neitner  depressed  by 
detection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  proud  of 
,  the  hourly  increasa  of  infamy,  and  ready  to  boast 
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of  tU  the  contnmelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
may  bring  apon  them,  as  new  progfii  of  Uieur 
zeal  and  ndelitv. 

With  these  neroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
nnmbcved ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  sufierinss,  and  are  desirous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  uie  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  sec  Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accoimts  are  always  confused,  and  com- 
monly eza^erated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  mis- 
represent is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
ratives, whatever  engages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguised  by  tlic  embellishments  of 
fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the  Anti- 
podes, nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
retuier  perceives  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  thflj 
must  want  eitlier  novelty  or  accuracy  ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affairs  of  one  week  are 
so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
after  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements hoM'ever  we  h(^  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  we  tliink  that  wh«n  we  commit  only 
common  faults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
conmion  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  gi^ater  sound :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memonals  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
which  relate  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments, 


most  always  be  imperfect  by  omisdon,  and  ofteo 
erroneous  by  misinformation ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  b» 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  ail  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature ;  but  as  tlie  caF> 
price  of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturber* 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  body  of  revifwera 
and  remarkera. 

Every  art  is  improved  l)y  the  emulation  oT 
competitors ;  those  who  make  no  advancM  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petit* 
lance  which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  haa> 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  represe- 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu> 
tation,  but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  leaat  be 
modest.  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-occupy 
jud^nicnt  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  ate 
necessarily  short,  and  therefwo  disclose  but  imr 
peifectly  tiie  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectatinm. 
In  our  account  thia  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  wijl 
be  exposed ;  for  though  we  write  without  inten- 
tion to  injure,  we  shall  not  sufifer  ourselves  lo  be 
made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of -his 
work,  we  shall  willingly  receive  it ;  if  any  lite* 
rary  anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it» 
Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob« 
servations  are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  oon* 
veniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  capDoC 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  tne  praise  of  knowledAs 
and  discernment,  out  we  claim  only  that  of  dm* 
gcnce  and  candour. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE  WORLD   DISPLAYED. 


Navigation,  like  other  arts,  has  been  per- 
fected by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  any  a^  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  rivers  might  be  passed  by  travellers, 
«r  lakes  frequented  by  fishermen ;  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ahip  that  oould  endure 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  adi  ef 
Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  traoa- 
mitted  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  eartil».  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  mmm 
by  which  Noah  and  Ins  fiunily  were  pieewffd 
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would  be  continued  lon^  amon^  their  descend* 
anta,  and  that  the  poasibility  of  passing  the  seas 
eoald  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thousand 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  thie  time  that  the 
generations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread  to 
the  sea-shores,  there  were  always  navigators 
that  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  not 
willingly  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  vojra^^  little  certain  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
MHsh  conjectures  as  learned  men  have  oflered  to 
the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conauering  Car- 
Hhmge,  put  a  stop  to  a  great  part  ot  the  trade  of 
diitant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  commerce  was  discouraged ; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  nave 
been  of  little  other  use  than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  wonderful 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  pomt,  always  pre- 
serves tiie  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
noith  and  south,  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfl,  8  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
prarements,  which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  suc- 
cesaively  recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
noed  for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
mad  considered  every  headland  as  unpasnble 
which  ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  against  wnich  the 
waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  nave  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  tne  first  king  of  Portu- 
gaLand  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Ueuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  of  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufiicicnt  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  thercforo  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
which  stnick  the  cross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  theM^Bmes  with  terror  and  amazement  He 
wae  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
hie  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the 
new  attempt ;  eacn  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
years  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progres- 
sion into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
must  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  pro- 
montory to  the  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
leateunent  and  high  waves,  into  which  they 


dmet  not  venture,  and  which  they  had  not  yet 
knowied^  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  off  fiom 
the  land  mto  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  deairoos  to  know  innieflMiig 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  thie  fiMrmideUe 
cape,  and  sent  two  oonmiandeni  named  Mni 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  yM^  m  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Ba^or,  and  snnrej  the  ooeit  be* 
bind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tftapeeti  wlncb 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  the  boand- 
less  aeep.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  their  deapeir. 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  sheltered 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  their  deliver- 
ance disposed  them  to  call  Fuerto  Stmta,  or  the 
HolyHaveTL 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  aeede 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  on  shore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  the^ 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  theur 
com  and  plants,  and  were  sunered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo, 
(for  authors  do  not  a^pee  which,)  a  third  captain, 
called  Perello,  was  toined  to  the  two  former. 
As  they  looked  round  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  did 
not  chan^  its  place.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  another 
island  covored  with  trees,  which  they  therefore 
called  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vas  or  2^arco,  who  eel 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Sonxa 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  to 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was  the 
greatest  inconvehiency  of  the  place.  But  green 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  burn,  and  the  heavy  raine 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  eo 
violent 

There  was  yet  little  progresa  made  upon  the 
southern  coast,  and  Henryfs  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  his  countiymen.  At 
last  Gilianes,  in  1433,  passed  the  dreadful  cape^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  and  came 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  fiulher, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  being  set 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and  found 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  wounded  one  of  the  Portusuese, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  them.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  great 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  skins, 
which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  again,  in  1440, 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  sea  wolves. 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by  Nunno  Tris- 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strengtn  sufficient  to 
venture  upon  violence;  they  therefore  landed, 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Portu^,  with  great  commendations 
both  fiom  the  pnace  and  the  nation. 
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Henfy  now  beg&n  to  please  himself  with  the 
fniccess  €£  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pur- 
poset  was  the  conversion  of  inBdcIs,  he  thought 
It  nacfuwry  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pofM^  mnd  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
wamntj.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d^Aze- 
Tedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
(he  pope  and  cardinals  the  great  designs  of 
Henry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propaf^a- 
tion  ot  reUgion.  The  pope  was  pleased  with 
Che  narratiTO,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
upon  the  crown  of  JPortugal  all  the  countries 
wnich  should  be  discovert  as  far  as  India,  to- 
gether with  India  itself,  and  granted  sercral  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  to  the  churches  wliich 
Henry  had  built  m  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
-on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of 
usurpation. 

Toe  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  forca  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  m  the  search  after  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  entersrise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  tne  ec|uipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  Tnese  undertakes 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
sometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  toe  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  one  of  the  princess  household,  and  soon 
after  fourteen  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander ;  to  those 
were  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  shoula  present 

The  ships  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stopped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  from  Cape  Bianco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  sen'ice 
against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Gomera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
as  they  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  law8  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  the  ancients  * 
but  in  the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscayners  found  Lucarot,  and  invading  it, 
(for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  the  same,)  brought  away  feventy 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place* 
Louis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himself  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  applying  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  tnen  to  Clement  VI.  was 
by  the  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  tho 
Cfanaries,  on  condition  thni  ne  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  reli^on  ;  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kinc^s  both  of  Castile  and 
Portugfu,  thongh  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
their  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rights. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made, 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braquement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  witk  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  ^lagn'ificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conouer  tho  grand  Canary ;  and  having 
spent  all  tnat  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Bctanconr,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.  Massiot  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  vicar^eneral,  and  was  likewise 
disgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  tho  Madera,  where  he  set- 
tled his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent  thither,  in  14S4,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse ; 
but  the  army  viras  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  svb- 
jects  under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  his 
claim  was  allowed,  and  tho  Canaries  were  re-, 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Henry's  navi- 
gators, when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
mnd  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
m  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  aflerwaida  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  bej^n  to  be  jHt)fit- 
able,  but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  arose  from  the 
sale  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  broog^-into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relatei,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  gold  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  corned  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portu^. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tents,  with- 
out any  political  institutions,  supporting  life,  with 
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a  fink  UImqt,  bj  th«  milk  of  tbar  kaoe,  wmI 
Cy  to  which  tlft04«  wbo  iohab.'Utd  die  ocAft 
■AlrnI  ft^b  dried  in  the  sttn.  fiana?  o^ver  teen 
Um  native  or  beard  of  the  arU  <A  Eiinjpf;^  thej 
gaxMi  witli  a^teniihment  on  toe  fhips  wliea  tb^^ 
mnptattehtsd  their  e^jaitU,  lonieCifDea  thhikinpr 
IMD  birds,  and  aosiciiinefi  fishes,  accordinz  as 
thnr  sails  were  spread  or  lowered ;  and  s^joie- 
tines  conceiving  them  to  be  onJj  phantoms, 
which  piaved  to  and  fm  in  the  ocean.  Such  b 
tka  acoouot  driven  bj  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  OHich  prejudice  af|aiost  a  negro's  anderatand- 
ioff ;  who  though  he  might  wdl  wonder  at  the 
bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  woald 
flcarcely  conceive  it  to  be  cither  a  bird  or  a  fish  ; 
bat  havini^  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
watr;r,  W'HjId  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boot ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  ot  any  meaiu 
b^  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  tojrether,  would  form  very  wild  iKitions 
ooficeming  its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
k  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  fnom  some 
country  wh^re  trees  frrow  to  a  much  greater 
height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased  the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
wh«i  saw  m^n  Had  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
atand  each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traffic  :  at  last  tlie  Por- 
togncse  laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
tliem  home  for  a  sample  ;  and  their  dfead  and 
amazement  was  raised,  says  L&fitau,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  thej  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 
deMmctkifL 

Ob  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple hahnlcfis  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  ri^^t  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necesitary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  fiom  them,  and  had  therefore  no 
adequate  provocation  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  but  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  liad  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
ple, becauie  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
distinct  fix>m  beasts  ;  and  mdced  the  practice  of 
all  the  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cullivatc  the  south- 
em  islands  of  America,  proven,  tliat  this  opinion, 
however  ahaurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest 
and  mride  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dlfMB  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  bo  got  more  than  they  could 
steal:  thoy  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  and  did  what  they  could 
to  offend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
tfw  nogroea  who  had  been  enslaved,  learned  the 


tangoage  of  Portagal,  so  as  to  be  able  la  iaCcr- 
pret  for  their  ormotrymea,  and  ooe  Jobs  Fer- 
oaoskz  applied  himseifto  tiie  negro 

From  tnis  time  br  gan  flkooKthiag 
traffic,  soch  as  can  subsist  [ 
where  all  the  power  is  oo  ooe 
torj  was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arnia, 
protection  of  a  fort.  The  profit  of  this  new  trade 
was  assigned  for  a  cotaia  term  to  Fctdfaaado 
Gooiez;  which  seems  to  be  the  comasoa  ■wtbod 
of  cstabhsbiog  a  trade  that  is  vet  too  ssaall  to 
engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  amf  can  ctdj  be  eo- 
Urged  by  that  attention  which  b  bcstasned  by 
private  men  npoo  private  advantage:  Goasez 
continued  the  discoverijes  to  Cape  CatbanBC, 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  ti^  latter  part  of  the' reign  of  Alpbonso  V. 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewtiat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterprises  were  ii»- 
terrupted  by  the  wars  in  whidi  he  was  eagaired 
with  various  success.  But  John  11.  wbo  suc- 
ceeded, being  folly  convinced  both  of  the  hoDoor 
and  advantage  of  extending  his  dominions  in 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  aculed  to  his  other  titles,  that 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  AfHca. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  enoourager  of 
mnote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement,  patron- 
age, and  example,  distant  nations  have  been 
made  acouainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  man- 
kind has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genins  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare, 
ami  veiy  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  crudty  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little 
propagated,  and  its  laws  nave  been  outrageoosly 
andf  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  vinitcd  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption ;  to  arro^te  dominion 
without  right,  ana  practice  cruelty  without  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  ms 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
sors. But  there  is  reason  to  nope  that  out  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  produced ; 
and  that  the  light  of*^  the  gospel  will  at  last  illu- 
minate the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow 
when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  king  John,  wno  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but  to 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  was 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  carve 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the 
name  which  they  thou£rht  it  proper  to  give  to  the 
new  coast,  and  any  omer  information,  for  those 
that  might  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but  now 
they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  cross  on 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  arms  ol 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and  year  of  the 
discovery.  This  was  accounted  sufficient  to 
prove  their  claim  to  the  new  lands ;  which  might 
be  pleaded  with  justice  enough  against  any  o&ei 
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fiaropeaiiB,  and  die  tightf  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
atone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  alone  the  coast  of  Afiica,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope. 

Tha  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Argoin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  demes  north  of 
the  line,  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpose  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  yessels^  freighted  with  materials 
for  building  tbe  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La^ 
fitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber^ 
for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
small  a  fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  December  lltb, 
1481,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1483, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  coontry, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief|  he  landed,  emd  chose  a  rising 
eroundj  proper  for  his  intended  fbrtroas,  on  which 
he  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
ana  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly^  says  Lafitao,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  &ith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
scruple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
how  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  m  Christiamty  re- 
commended their  doctrines  by  their  suffering  and 
virtues ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  temtories 
with  swords  in  their  hands;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  grouDd  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
savages.  When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  b 
most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
gese uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
m  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  large  ofiers  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally ;  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fort,  whidi  mi|;ht  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuguese  [ 
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might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend  him 
anoe. 

The  negnK  who  seemed  very  well  to  vndep* 
stand  what  the  admiral  intended^  after  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  fi^  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort,. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  iL  Cara* 
mansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  oudie  them  fiiends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  ioy,  to  that  which  it  was  net  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  IbiUK 
dation  of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortiffcatioD 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstition* 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  per> 
ceived  in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to 
interrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  tiiere  had  soon  been  tnmult 
and  bloodnied,  had  not  the  admiral^  who  wa» 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  th9 
materials  for  the  eoifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  told  at  the  same  tee,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  preaents  which  toe  prince  expeetr 
ed,  the  delay  of  which  had  ffready  offended  luoi* 

The  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  U^ 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents^ 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  valoe,  they  wme 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  sucn  won- 
ders before;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portugnese  faided 
them  ibr  their  fondness  of  trifles,  wiAont  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scaraty j  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  n  nature  had  scattered  then 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  stranger* 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country^ 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufficiently  fbrti* 
fled  themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 

froes.  They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
esign.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mase 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  evw  once  a 
day,  for  the  repoee  of  the  sool  of  Hcvy,  the  fini 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixtr 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  slaves  were  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  tbdr 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  ef 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  bnMglhK 
nothing  else. 

The  Portusueso  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  stiU  farther.  They  had  gained  seme 
knowledge  of  the  Jalofl&,  a  nation  iimabiting  the. 
coast  of  Suinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Sene* 
gaL  The  king  of  the  Jalof&  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  eommitted  the  care  of  the  govemoMt 
to  Bemoin,  hit  brother  by  the  mother's  sid^  in 
preference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  fatneii 
oemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor 
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flnf  hifl  italioa  wu  mviifiow  and 
diiMiiMiii.  aiMl  Uiercfere  nnde  an  allknce  vrth 
tePDttofocMv  sod  rcUfiMd  them  in  his  ddenee 
bjr  WbenBtf  awl  kiodBeaiL  At  laat  the  kiof 
waa  fcilM  br  the  cimtiifaiKc  of  fait  brothen, 
aad  Pfiiin  was  to  loae  fait  power,  or  maintain  it 

He  had  recooriie  in  this  eiiieiice  to  hb  great 
ally  the  kinf  of  Portocal,  who  ptumiaed  to  aap- 
pott  him,  OB  condition  that  he  ahoold 


,  and  aent  an  ambamador,  acconmanied 

tied  ah  that 


BemosD  proasued 
waa  peqnired,  obfectinff  onlT,  that  the  time  of  & 
civil  war  was  n«iC  a  proper  a«aaon  for  a  change 
of  relinon,  which  wmild  alienate  hia  adheranta, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceaUy  cbCA' 
blisbed,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  trae  r^ 
lijpon  hiniaell^  but  woald  eadcaroar  the  conng- 
amn  of  the  kingdom. 

This  ezcuae  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  d#^la  j- 
ed  his  conrersion  for  a  year,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  onsoo- 
eesifol,  trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  wbich  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Fortoguese  merchants,  who  sent 
inCalligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  leteited 
an  Older  from  the  king,  commanding  them  mider 
■erere  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruia  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  moner  would  padly  all  resentment, 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  siifficienC  to  dis. 
charge  his  dabto;  and  6nding  that  erea  thia 
eotieement  wovld  not  May  the  depaitore  of  the 
Portnguese,  he  embailurf  his  nephew  m  their 
Mp^  with  a  hoadred  ilaves,  whom  he  pre- 
smled  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  aa- 
■Mtaacia  The  efibct  of  thia  embaasy  he  coold 
nolilajlokaow;  for  being  aoon  after  depoaed, 
be  womifA  shsltflr  m  the  fiirtress  of  Aignin, 
wliiMO  ke  took  sUppms  lor  Portugal,  with 
twwty-fife  of  ku  principal  fotlowers. 

The  king  of  Portngal  pleased  his  own  Tanity 
nd  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighihr  mo- 
narch who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  AU  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imp&ring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  kmff  was  touched  with  his 
affliction,  aaid  struck  by  bis  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  him ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
be  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
peaded.  He  was  baptised  December  3d,  14S9, 
m  the  palace  of  the  aueen,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  Jonn,  after  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  nenrroes  signalized 
themselves  by  many  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
mg  the  power  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
Mps  oi^  art,  arc  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  of  nature.  In  the  meaa  time  twenty 
wge  ships  wore  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
fmh  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  ne- 


I  ccasvy  for  the  cradM  of  A  Cvt    WUh 
( powctrai  annamew  were  aem  a  _ 
■  of  wiaiinnarifs  under  Mk  ifireclKNi  of  Alvares 
the  kiag^l  coofeanr.    The  command  of 
ibfce,    which  filled   dm  coast  of 

to  Pedro  Vat  d*^ 
0QB  after  they  ha< 
not  beiaf  well  piroaod  with  his  exprilithm,  pot 
an  end  toita  inumfcnicncea  bv stabbing Binuiin 
suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  img  heard  of  this 
ootnge  with  graat  aonow,  but  sdaaC  attempt 
to  punish  the  madcm. 

The  bine's  eoBcem  lor  the  raatemlM  of  Be- 
moia  was  Bot  the  awe  efiect  of 
hoped  by  hb  help  to  fcdiitate  gro 
Ha  aow  bena  to  fam  hopee  of  fcidiag  &  way 
to  the  East  ladie^  and  of  caricfaiag  hb  eouatiy 
by  that  gaiafid  eoaaaeece :  thb  he  was  enooa- 
laged  to  believe  practicable,  by  a  amp  which  tha 
Moors  had  given  to  priaoe  Henry,  aad  which 
suboequent  discoveries  have  ahown  to  be  auffi* 
ciently  near  to  exactness,  where  a  paaaage  ronad 
the  south-east  part  of  Africa  waa  iiiiiiMilj  da- 
acribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  nnaiEkeiy 
to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreeoodlable  vritL 
Ue  mieieat.  The  world  had  for  eome 
been  fiUed  with  the  report  of  a  powerlul 
tian  prince  called  Prester  John,  whoee  country 
was  anknown,  and  whom  aome^  after  Paalaa 
Veoetua,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  aadst  of  Asm, 
ead  othen  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  betweea  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea.  TheaccouatoftheAlrioaA 
christians  waa  oonfinned  by  some  Abjsriiasna 
who  had  travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  aomefiiara 
that  had  vbited  the  holy  laad;  and  the  king 
waa  extremely  desirous  of  their  eonreapeadonea 
and  alliaBce. 

Some  obecure  intdligence  had  been  olteiaedy 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  aaght 
be  found  ftom  the  countries  lately  diaeaverod, 
to  those  of  this  lar-fiuned  monarch.  In  1488,  an 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Beonn,  to 
desire  that  preadiers  might  be  aent  to  instruct 
him  and  hu  subjects  in  the  true  rdigioa.  Ha 
related  that  in  the  inland  eountty^  three  hnn* 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  eastward  man  Beaia. 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane^  who  had 
jurisdictioa  both  spiritual  and  tempwal  aver 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Benan  aad  his 
neighboun,  at  their  accession,  sent  smheaeadore^ 
to  him  widi  rich  presents,  and  reoeivad  from 
him  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  croas,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  but 
on  the  day  of  aumence,  and  then  held  out  one  oT* 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  arith 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  departure  had  a. 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  waa 
among  other  princes,  one  that  was  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolater,  but  ivho  seemed  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  neariy  resembling  the  christian. 
These  inmrmations  compared  with  each  other^ 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  believed  to 
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be  light,  that  by  P^^nff  up  the  river  Senegal 
his  dominions  would  be  round.  It  was  thererore 
ordered  that  when  the  fortress  was  fmished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
searched  till  be  should  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  first  on  this  design,  went 
to  Jerusaleni,  and  then  returned,  being  per- 
suaded that  fiMT  want  of  understanding  the  Ian- 
S[uage  of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
sible to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  men 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covnian, 
the  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva ;  they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Africa;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  Uie  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  orders 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 

Corvillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
account  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
where  having  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  goini;  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
sinia, and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Uartholoroew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  piovisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  waa  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fectioOi  The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inrantions  b^  which  the  sailor  is  assii^, 
and  which  enable  mm  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diai 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Die^  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inouire  after  Prester  John,  and  fiU 
the  natives  witn  reverence  for  the  Portu^niese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailedf  on  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
mcntoso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before ;  of  the  nine  men  wnich  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  negroes, 
and  of  the  three  remainins^  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
iion  in  December,  1487,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 


of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Capo  da 
buena  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  EUiipe. 
^  Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  I^az,  tha 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese left  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
aiMJ  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  reli^on.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  neffroes  whom  he  had  forced  away; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego^ 
that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  back 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  ^oung  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sona,  who  dying  in  bin 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authonty  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

When  Uiey  came  to  land,  the  king's  unde, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  choScian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  hisyiNUur 
son,  on  Easterday,  1491.  The  father  was  namad 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  afteiwaida 
the  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prinee,  received  at 
the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  j(U- 
phonso;  and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity^ 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.^  Tjiey  re* 
turned  victorious^  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates,  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  yoanfer 
sons :  and  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  ana  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  relision  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  wnom  thej  aeoued  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
sained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
king  was  calmed  ^  he  then  heard  the  cause  e^etn* 
declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  JM> 
cusers  with  death.  i 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  mi 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  suppoiled  by  the  chrie* 
tians,  and  Aouitimo,  his  broiler,  folkywed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fouj^it,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and^  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Con&:o ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  fSm  state  of  the  Portuffuete  navi- 
gation, when, in  149i,  Columbus  made  the  dariu 
and  preepewMii  ^royage  which  gave  a  new  wool 
to  Europeaii  Cariosity  and  European  crueltyw^ 
He  bMofimd  hb  proposal,  and  declared  hie 
expectationa  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  iHw  had 
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ffitg^**^  him  «8  a  Ikactfiil  and  ruk  projector, 
fStmt  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
iMMpes  to  perform.  Colombas  had  solicited  other 
pnnces,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
mdignitT ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
ham  witn  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
enitered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his  return, 
And  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  kinff*B  presence, 
he  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  naumtiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  nad  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him^  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  incredulity, 
would  sofier  no  Timence  to  be  offered  him,  but 
^^fptimmmA  him  with  piesentB  and  with  hoaooKa. 


The  Portuffuese  and  Spaniards  bettme  now 
jealous  of  emSk  other's  chum  to  countries  which 
neither  had  yet  seen;  and  the  Pope,  to  whom 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  between 
them  DT  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Axorcs,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  that 
line  to  the  Spanianis,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  division, 
for  the  east  and  west  most  meet  at  last,  hot  that 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  ^rant,  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued their  discoveries  eastward,  and  became 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Africa  and 
thalndies;  but  they  seized  much  more  than  the j 
ooold  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  tbe 
doounion  of  Spain,  lost  the  greater  pait  of  thdr 
]Fp<<iffi  tenitones. 
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CONTAINING  A  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 


» UattSBBA  IN  1748,  tT  DODSLBi; 


Tbk  importance  of  education  is  a  i»int  so 
merallv  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  oflitUe  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus- 
tiation  of  its  necessity  and  advairtages. 
^  At  a  time  when  bo  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tkNi  have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
olfered  to  the  puolic,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  famifiarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
■ex.  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  studies,  which  wero  formerly  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  had  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries :  it  seems 
father  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
■o  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
trar  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
inay  excite  cuiiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
IHH^ence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
Ih  Its  usefulness.  In  cxamininjo^  the  treatises 
ttherto  offered  to  the  jouth  of  this  nation,  there 
upeaied  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other 
^  these  essentia  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstniso,  or  crowded  with 
teaming  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
df  common  me. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
luiowi  with  how  much  difficulty  youthM  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
^y  they  deviatoto  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend te  tfiat  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That 
this  disposition,  when  it  be— mw  iiicoiMiit«Dt 


with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked, 
will  be  readily  granted;  but  since,  tboagb  k 
may  be  in  some  degree  ofeviatedy  H  cumot 
wholly  be  suppressed^  >^  >>  surdy  ratiwal  to 
turn  It  to  advantage,  by  taking  can  tfiat  the 
mind  afaall  never  want  objects  oo  which  ite  fbcuf- 
ties  oHnr  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  impM- 
sible,  that  this  reraess  denre  of  novelty  which 
gives  so  mudi  trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  be 
oflen  the  struggle  of  the  understahAng  sttt  ' 
from  thaL  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adai  ^ 
and  travelling  in  search  of  someChinf  on  which 
it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with- 
out supposing  e^i  man  particularly  marked  out 
by  his  genius  for  particular  performances,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  dase 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  same 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  or  the  explication  of  the  same  sentiments, 
the  employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, be  less  suitable  to  some  than  others ;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  and  too  obvious  (or 
that  of  another :  they  may  be  such  as  seme  un- 
derstandings cannot  reacn,  tiiough  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  i^ffj^rd.  Every 
mind  in  its  progress  through  the  dinereat  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  either  flag  virith  tiie  la- 
bour, or  grow  wanton  with  the  raciUty,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  natmally 
turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Waaiineas 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  eniploymenty 
and  surely  ft  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wander- 
ings of  both.  For  the  faculties  which  «e  too 
li^tly  burdened  with  the  business  of  tiie  day, 
raaj  with  great  pr^piisty  add  to  it  ^' 
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inquiry ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied 
bj  a  task,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  efforts^  he 
IS  not  able  to  perform,  n  undoubtedly  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting  himself  rather  to  easier  stu- 
dies, and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is 
above  his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with  advantage. 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
I  from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation ;  such 
as  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
clination, and  fit  every  capacit;^ ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  genius,  by  operations  oi  reason ; 
and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
-Bupplving  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  despondence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
^dispositions,  and  aflbrd  entertainment  for  minds 
«6f  different  powers,  is  necessaril^r  to  contain 
•treatises  on  aiflferent  sabiccts.  As  it  is  designed 
ibr  schools,  though  for  tne  higher  classes,  it  is 
•confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  tromprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
^orawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
«nd  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
tMtentatious  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  very  nioe  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  tmit  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

These  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
is  here  ^^red  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  ot  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  semmaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  worid  compendiums  of 
science,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  wlrati 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ; 
many  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  as  that  of  Stierius :  and  others  are 
ioo  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
whidi  to  boys  is  more  difficult  than  •the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  M  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
ia  a  ¥ray,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  as  too  frequently  produces 
despair. 

It  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation  j  but  none  could  be 
ibond  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
roneous, as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
«very^ing!e  science  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  tothis  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
be  made  from  different  authors,  without  the  ne- 
esisity  of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
~  not  whdUy  vnthout  sncoesa,  for  two  authocB 
fomd,  whole  pcifc— snc^  aright  b««d- 


mitted  with  little  alteratioB.  But  so  widely  does 
this  plan  diflfer  from  all  otheis,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  c}^>ensc  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  onginal. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that 
censure  may  not  oe  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particulariy  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
ob\'iat^;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjects;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  m  wluch  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  yo> 
lumes  are  particularl}[  intended  for  the  nse  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences^  of  whidi 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner; 
for  the  mind  used  only  to  common  expression^ 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  philosophy, 
and  may  be  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossncss  of  vulgar  concepti(m  is  avoided,  withr 
out  the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  aU  iti 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motione 
of  in;tellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptible  pro- 
gression, and  proper  degrees  of  tran«tM>n  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessary  $ 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossooM 
of  science^  which  more  powerful  institutiaiw 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  folloyring  pa^  riiould  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  <^tne  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  out  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  sffluenee, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  (neirffi, 
therefore,  was  not  what  deuces  of  knowwj||p 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  statieiMiaf 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  cAoisi  VM 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  tlie 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likeij  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  considemtion  e^ 
pears  in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropdated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  rM^  aad 
tjteak^  and  wriie  IttUrt;  an  attempt  of  filtle 
magnificence,  but  in  wluch  no  man  neede  to 
blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honovr 
be  estimated  by  useu  For  precepts  of  this  kM, 
however  nsjgjeigted,  extend  their  impoitiuMe  90 
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IkrM  men  are  firand  who  communicate  their 
tbooghtii  one  to  another;  they  are  equally  nieful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  th^  may  often 
contribute  to  make  ifnorance  leas  inefegmnt; 
and  may  it  not  be  obscrred,  that  they  are  fre- 
<(«ently  wanted  for  the  embelliahment  eren  of 
toaming? 

In  oraer  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  Yarioos  exemplifications  of 
radi  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
difcrsities  of  prononciation.  it  will  be  proper  to 
fnfimn  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  fandHmr^  the 
•fllMifi,  and  the  pathetU,  That  in  the  familiar, 
.jd  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  peper  in  his 
/landf  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voice,  as  when  be  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
■neh  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
■  tmiform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  dear,  and 
calm.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani* 
mated  oration,  it  is  neeaasary  the  voice  be  re- 
yiiUted  by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
obaorvations,  which  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif> 
fhrent  way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
enutted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
\  danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeats 
«Lis  always  unsuci^ssfuL 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro> 
|Miety,  justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
«nice,,nazt  to  the  power  of  f^easing  with  his 
proeaiiee,  every  man  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
flhra  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
••  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
gieneral  business  of  life  b  transacted,  there  are 
no  examwUM  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  tautt  of  those  who  undertake  this  pait 
.  m  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
'<  of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  hap- 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  those  without  which  life  cannot 
pffoceeoT  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  paneoyrics  or  epi- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  cicariy,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
Vtf  acquaintance  with  common  affiurs,  and 
■tand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  ^rcat  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  rhetoric 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geonubrjf; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
aoqMtitte  in  an  age  when  msthematica]  studies 
hare  iq  mnch  engaged  the  attention  of  all  clesses 
of  niea.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
hten  boM  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
tho  woik  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
M  mora  than  the  first  initiation.  In  delivering 
tho  fhndamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
•ceesaary  to  praoeed  hy  slosr  st«ps,  that  eadi 


IprapositkNi  may  be  fnDy  mulenlood 
another  b  attempted.  For  which  purpooe  it  is 
not  soffident,  that  whea  a  question  b  asked  m 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewiae  can, 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  raCnm  the  proper  as* 
swer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  oi  menaory  ^ 
not  of  nnderalandmg;  it  ts  always  proper  to 
vary  the  woids  of  uie  qoestioii,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  diSerent  points  of  view,  and  tir 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanation  in  his  owa 
teraiSy  iirforming  him  however  when  thqr  ar^ 
improper.  By  tms  method  the  acholar  win  be- 
come cantioos  and  attentive^  and  the  master  w9 
know  with  certainty  the  dogree  of  hia  proicieB^. 
Tet,  though  this  nue  is  generally  rignt,  I  cannot 
bat  reoonmiend  a  precept  of  Paitfe'a,  that  whea 
the  student  cannot  be  niade  to  compreheiid  aoiM 
particular  part,  it  should  bc^  for  that  tims^  laii 
aside,  tin  new  light  shall  arise  fimn 
oboervatiim. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely 
stood,  the  schohtf  may  proceed  to  thepemaal  ot 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Eodid  hinasell,  and  then 
of  tM  modem  improvers  of  geooaetry,  each  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo.  V- 

m.  The  necessity  of  some  aoqnaintanco  with 


{reempAy  and  asfrsnosiv  will  not  be  dispolodk 
f  Uie  popil  is  bom  lo  me  eaae  of  a  large  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  b  more  neoeesaiy  tm 
him  than  the  knowledgoof  the  aitnation  of  na- 
tions, on  whidi  their  interests  generally  depcml ; 
if  he  b  dedicated  to  any  of  the  leaned  proles- 
sions,  it  b  scaroely  poanble  that  he  wiO  not  bo 
obUged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  hio 
life  to  thMe  stodies,  aa  no  other  branch  of  liCo- 
reture  can  befully  comoreheoded i  '  ~ 
if  he  b  designea  for  the  arts  of 
agiiadtnre,  some  general  aoquaintaaee 
tbBae  Bciencea  will  M  found  extremely  ooiM  to 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  stndies  afibrd  moro  axtan- 
sive,  more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasb|f  seenoa : 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  imptnaatjd 
upon  the  soul,  whbh  can  mora  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  itwiD  ho  pro- 
|>er  to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  can* 
tion  as  in  geometry.  And  it  b  always  of  oaa 
to  decorate  the  nakedMSi  of  aetenoe,  by  nitoiw 
spersmg  such  observatioaa  and  narrativeaaa  nsay 
amuse  the  mind,  and  ezdte  curiosity.  Tkni^ 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  recona^  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  English- 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  mako 
young  minds  sufiidently  curious  after  the  cause 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  mtenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  all  parta 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  ani- 
mate their  inquiries.  When  they  have  read 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  to 
them  Varenius's  Geography,  and  Gregoiy'a  ' 
tronomy. 

IV.  The  study  of  cJbreasIigy  and  Mifsrf  i 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  nataral  delights  of  Iba 
human  mind.  It  b  not  easy  lo  Ihra  witfaoal  is- 
qniring  by  what  means  every  thing  was  iMigla 
into  the  sUte  in  whk^  wo  now  htkM  ILW 
without  finding  in  the  mind  aoaae  imkn  of  biittjg 
informed  ooncemifig  the  gsoeralioiis  of 
kind,  that  have  been  in  poasessioB  of  Um 
before  na,  whether  they  wore  better  or 
thanoawehrcs;  or  what  good  oraiii  hit 
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Merited  to  vm  from  their  flchemes,  practices,  and 
institutiona.  Theee  arc  inquiriea  which  history 
alone  can  aatiafy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
inteUi|^ble  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
tlie  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
Older,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  whicn  therefore  assists  the  memory 
br  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
showing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  bo  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  scm>mr,  that  anless  he  fixes  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lired,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  nis- 
tory  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  bis  me- 
moiy  will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
confused  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  tanght,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc's 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  afterwards  may, 
for  tne  historical  part  of  chnmology,  procure 
Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables ;  and,  if  he 
is  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  pemse  Holder's  Account  of  Time^  neame's 
Dudor  Historicas,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of 
Ratioiiarium   Temporam;    and  at 


length,  Senliger  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
And  mr  inttroction  in  the  method  of  his  nistori- 
cal  stmfiesy  he  may  consult  Heam^s  Doctor 
Historicus,  Whearo*s  Lectures,  Rawiinson's 
Directions  for  the  Stndy  of  Histoi^ ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history.  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhdorie  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
highest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
of^virtne  are  of  grcNit  use  for  the  impression  of 
just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illos- 
trious  examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  more  b  the  efiect  of  nature  than 
the  efiect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
here  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  ^neral  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly  be  redu^d. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  b  not  proper  tmit  the  teacher 
ahonld  confine  himself  to  tiie  examples  before 
him ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  popBs  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
figure,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
by  their  own  observations,  pointinff  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  tne  book  or  canto  in 
wUch  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 


light  of  the  ndM  which  they  have  lately  learned, 
ror  a  faither  ipngpnu  in  these  studies,  they 
may  ooomlt  CMatwa  and  Vossius*s  Rhetoric ; 
the  artffpoetiy  will  he  best  learned  from  Bossu 
•ad  Bofcom  in  Fiench,  tocelher  with  Dryden's 
EMayf  aad  Pnfooes,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
ffison,  Spaoee  on  Fope^  Odyssey,  and  Trapp*s 
Fnriectkmes  Poetice ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
phBonuptdcal  account  is  expected  from  aoom- 
upoD  Aristotle'k  Art  of  Poetry,  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

VX.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  liraisjiig, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an- 
nexed.  It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scbolam 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informmg  them  how  much  it  as- 
suts  the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memory ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  imi«  ci»- 
scriptions  of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  more  fally 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
sohappilv  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  coo* 
veyed  to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the- 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera- 
tions by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

VII.  LogiCf  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  ooft* 
necting  ideas,  of  fonning  and  examining  argu* 
ments,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attamment 
in  the  utmost  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  ra^hest  honour  is  to  be  endued' 
with  reason ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that- 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powen  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  ioH- 
proved  by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in-  ^ 
stitutions.  The  lomc  which  for  so  many  agee 
kept  possessioB  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  beM . 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  veijjc 
little  use  in  the  punuit  of  truth ;  and  latelr  wn* 
ten  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  aa  | 
aooonnt  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  mamiiig  | 
the  various  staraof  her  progress,  and  giviaf  ' 
some  general  rmes  for  the  regulation  of  her  eoo- 
duct  The  method  of  these  writera  is  here  feU 
lowed  ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any« 
and  with  endeavoun  to  make  improvemeote 
upon  alt  This  work,  however  laborious,  bee 
yet^  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obeeiy 
vation  very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  oat 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  m»- 
assisted  by  those  lights  which  their  sdenoe  ie- 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overborne  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  bv  their  prepidieaet 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  illy 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  )^ 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  theft 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  hie 
way  when  he  shuts  his  eyes.  Against  this  cenee 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made* 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  ei 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  Me- 
sions.  But  logic  may  likewise  fail  to  proooee 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  impercenoblyy 
as  the  fingen  of  a  musician  are  regulated  dt  lie 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  TUs  readinese  of  i»* 
collection  is  onlv  to  be  procnred  by  freqantii^ 
prrssion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  properi  whM 
logic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teafllMr  take 
fiequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and 


conversation,  to  observe  when  its  mlee  «•  '*p» 
served,  and  when  they  are  brokeoj  tad  ttat 
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•Asrwardi  he  read  nowithora  without  exacting^ 
of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
amplification,  or  breach  of  the  lawa  of  reaaooifif . 

When  this  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  £e 
thou^i  necessarjT  to  proceed  fiuther  in  the  study 
of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
ClNMsaa^  Watts,  Le  Clerc,  Wolfiua,  and  Locke*s 
Essay  on  Human  Understandinr ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  an^  necessiiy  of  adding  the  peri- 
patstic  Mgic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
%rithoat  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  oonvenient  to 
liroeeed  to  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Crackantborp, 
umI  AiistoCle. 

Vni.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
Uod,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  maiwfwl  iktilory  inserted  in  this  collection ; 
W&ich,  however,  may  be  sufiicient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  m  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps ;  but  its  eflbets  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  philoflophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunites  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  Uiat  surroond  thein^  of  laying  open  the 
wondorful  art  with  whkh  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
]>ertiam*s  Physico-Theology,  toother  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  and  in  tmie  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  out  how  much  soever  the  reason  mar  be 
■trqngthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
niad  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
eeinry  the  man  be  not  simered  to  dwell  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself 
the  knowle^  of  his  own  station  m  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in* 
Bamerame  multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
aokad  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  he  cannot  negleet  EUdcSy  or  mordityy 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  wluch  ought  to 
be|nn  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason^  and  only 
ond  with  life  itselfT  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con- 
tribate  to  illustmte  the  knowied^,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  pie^,  which  ex- 
tmd  their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  andin- 
orease  our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
eated  with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor* 
tance  ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arguments, 
the  excellence  of  moraUiy  is  to  be  disfuayed  by 
pcovinff  the  deformity,  tlie  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
•Mj  of^ail  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power ;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  or  their  fitness  please  the  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  a^nst  the  arw 
door  oMesire,  or  the  vehemence  ofrage,  amidst 
tho  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
coimteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  puntshment ;  and  virtue 
BMj  owe  her  panegyiics  to  morality,  but  must 
denve  her  authorityfrom  religion. 


When  therefore  the  ebligatioai  of  moraliJEJf  ai% 
taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be 
forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown,  that  they 
give  streiigth  and  lustre  to  each  other ;  rehgiosi 
win  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  mora-^ 
lity  the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article  must  be 
recommended  Tully's  Offices,  Ghrotiiu^  PuflJeo**^ 
dorf^  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
excellent  Mr.  Addison'a  Moral  and  Religious 


X.  Thus  fiir  the  work  is  compoeed  for  the  oae 
of  Bchohua,  merely  as  they  are  men.  But  it  was. 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  aomething  that 
mi^t  be  partioilarlv  adapted  to  that  country  for 
which  it  is  designed ;  and  therefore  a  diaeouiae 
has  been  added  upon  Irsde  and  comm/ntt^  of 
which  it  becomes  emy  man  of  thb  nation  to  an- 
deratand  at  least  the  general  principles^  as  it  I* 
impossible  that  any  dbould  be  high  or  low  enough 
not  to  be  in  some  degree  afiectea  by  their  deden- 
sion  or  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what 
chai^ges  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  when 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  oonntriea ; — 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  fl|>ecies  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther.  The  theory  of  trade  ia  ^et  but  little  un- 
dentood,  and  therefore  the  pracuoe  is  often  with- 
out real  advantaffs  to  the  public ;  but  it  mic^t 
be  carried  on  wiUi  more  general  success,  if  ita 
principles  were  better  considered ;  and  to  excite 
that  attentioo  is  our  chief  design.  To  the  peni- 
sal  of  this  book  may  succeed  toat  of  Mim  ^poa 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Chil^  Looke  bmb 
Coin,  Davenant's  Treatises^  tbt  Briliih  liei^ 
chant,  Dietbnnaire  de  ConnMre^  waA,  9or  an 
abstract  or  eompendium,  Oee,  ain  aa  improve 
ment  that  may  hereafter  be  madeiHKm  his  phuL, 

XL  The  principles  of  <aio<  and  gevenuiiai^ 
come  next  to  oe  considered ;  by  which  men  are 
taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  is 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  requir- 
ed. This  knowledge,  by  pecubar  necessity,  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  education  of  an  English* 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  according 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  kP 
gislator,  as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represen- 
tative, to  aU  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  Uiey  are  deliberating 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  such  knowledge  as 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  as  one  of  a  free 
people,  let  nim  be  directed  to  add  to  this  intro- 
duction, Fortescue's  Treatises,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke  on 
Government,  Zouch's  Elementa  Juris  CiviUa, 
Pkto  RedWivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  rolity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  student 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  heleanis  its 
application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his- 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  human  iyk  and 
tiionners ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  indulging  his  poBsiona,  of  vitiatinjg  hia 
habiti,  and  depraving  his  aetUimerUs,  He  is  io- 
•tructed  in  these  pomts  by  three  &bles,  two  of 
which  were  of  the  hi^est  authority  in  the  an- 
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CKnt  Pa^ran  woiid.  Bat  at  this  he  ia  not  to 
rest ;  for  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  mutt  diligently  atiidy  the  ScRiPTunif  of 

QOD. 

Such  is  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  longr  delay- 
ed in  the  present  forms  of  education.  Whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhaps  oe  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  beheve,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
times be  made;  that  real  know&dge  might  be 
more  early  communicated  |  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  mjury  to  health,  to 
spend  manj  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play ;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encoura|[e 
an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is 
hurt ;  and  if  it  sucMeds,  all  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  may  find  advantage  ;  which  may  era^ 


dicate  or  prerent  vioe,  by  turning  to  a  better  nao 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged : 
and  in  home  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  pos- 
terity to  anjoy  those  years  which  hare  hiUierto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which 
pursues  tne  desisn  of  improving  education.  If 
any  part  of  the  f<3lowing  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  canable  of  amendment :  if  any 
tfainjj  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  tibe 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obl^ed  to  any  gentleman, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  tfie  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observatioiis 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  timible  in  making  the 
best  use  of  their  infonnatioo* 
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No  aayaelrtion  k  aiore  fidlacious  than  that 
whidi  aathon  fiwrm  of  the  reception  which  their 
labours  will  ind  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
any  man  publkribee  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
out believmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  Ids  call, 
and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
exempt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
they  likewise  please  themselves  with  imaginiiig, 
that  they  have  reserved  their  labours  to  a  pro- 
pitious conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictiooary  ofCom- 
merce. 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  fiu*  from 
infallibility ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
of  confidence  it  may  be  properly  observed,  that 
there  was  never  fifom  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engag^ed  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  sou^  with 
such  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  inofiensive  in- 
dustry. Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  long  disposed  to  aooonk- 
modate  themselves  bv  foreign  industnr,  are  at 
last  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich. 
The  merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
nufactures are  establisliad  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  tea  from  some  single  cor- 
ner of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  hitfboiin^ 

*  A  new  Dictionary  of  Trsde  and  ComiiMrce,  compjlsi 
firom  die  Infonnaiioa  of  dw  moei  emlaeai  Mei«hBSlS| 
and  from  the  Works  of  the  beat  Writen  on  oommerciaJ 
Subjects  in  all  Languages,  bj  Mr.  Bolt.    Folio,  17fi7. 
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erecting  mercantile  companies,  and  preparing  t« 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  bv  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  eveiy  Kind  ot  litera- 
ture. This  practice  haa  peihaps  been  carried 
too  fiur  by  tne  force  of  fiahion.  Sciences,  ia 
themsdves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  diatQ- , 
buttons.  A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geome^ 
can  serve  only  to  confound ;  but  commerce^  coup 
sidered  in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  UKf 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  compriaag 
innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with  eacb 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  fumisKed  by 
the  letters  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inven- 
tors of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compra- 
hcnsive.  The  French,  among  bnumerable  pro* 
jects  for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  can 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  Dictiaimain  d$ 
Commeree,  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  bat  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  has  been  earefuUy  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  imdertekiogp 
that  it  vras  necessary  to  solicit  every  iofoimalioiii 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  deaa  TIm  gpsat 
qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  tb«| 
general  is  diligence  of  impihy.  No  man  bit 
opportunitjT  or  abiUty  to  acquaint  himsetf  witk 
aU  the  subjects  of  a  oomrocufoial  <ftptionigy,  m 
as  to  describe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  ( 
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on  his  own  experienoa  He  mast  therefore  often 
depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man 
depends  in  common  Ufe,  and  have  no  other  akill 
to  Wst  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  odier  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tan^ed  without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously ku)t  secret,  ana  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intellieence. 

But  the  knowTed|^  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  mantime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
he  miffht  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analjsis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  mtended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  that 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  coniectural,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  ratner  than  by 
conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  oeen  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  materiaU,  the 
places  J  and  the  nuans  of  traffic. 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  w^- 
ever  is  botigfU  and  tdd^  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  Income  useful  when  tliey  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  their  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
ahail  likewise  sliow  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
descnbed,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afibrded  : 
Uis  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  that  a  cannon  is  cast, 


and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  But  as  it  is  to 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  has 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  estry  ni»- 
nufiuiture  has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  asoex- 
tained. 

By  the  placet  of  trvde  are  understood  all  porta^ 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  established, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  pari 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  aknosi 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  pio- 
ducts,  as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  being 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  for  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  means  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful  con- 
duct of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers;  to  be  aflerwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  r^ulatin^  books,  whidi  is 
one  0?  the  few  arts  which  having  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  inriportance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  rang- 
ing particiDars  under  generals,  of  bringing  the 
different  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  and  6[ 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  otdeaAnm  and 
exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  laigebusi- 
ness  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  anjr 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  ssp- 
ply  this  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  other 
studies  will  be  of  little  avail ;  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  measuret 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navi^tion,  with  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  eis  part  of  the  skill  of 
a  merchant,  is  included  not^  so  much  the  art  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  toe  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes are  sent ;  the  customs  to  be  paid ;  the 
passes,  oermissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured :  tne  hazards  of  every  vojrage,  and  the  true 
rate  ol  insurances.  To  this  must  be  added,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other 
nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  commodities 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  therefore 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  money,  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficult  The  mer- 
chant must  not  only  infonii  himself  of  the  various 
denominations  ana  value  of  foreign  coins,  to- 
gether with  their  method  of  counting  and  re- 
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ducing ;  snch  as  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Itvrea  of  France ;  but  he  must  learn  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  estaolished,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies,  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs^  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
wise  that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  imported;  to  examine  what 
kinds  of  commerce  are  imlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  countiy,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself,  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
sive companies;  to  inouire  into  the  arts  which 
have  been  practised  oy  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
ofouriivals. 

The  state  of  our  coUmiet  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  aflbrd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


facturer. Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  contmue  cheap^ 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individucds.  Duties  may  oflen  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  cGacourage  honesty,  and  depreae 
industiy,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  ana  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
somethinff  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  suoi  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  dfiscriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  uaeAil  to  the  specuiatiat 
with  any  other  natural  history;  and  the  ac- 
counts of  various  manufactures  wUl  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
hooka  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrmes  of  funds,  msurances,  eurrency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessaiy 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  citner  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our> 
selves  unreasonably,  in  predictii^  a  fiivourable 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  conmtion  of  life  can 
rencler  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im- 
prove their  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  be 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise. 


PREFACE 


TO    THC    tRAWSLATION    OF 


FATHER  LOBO'S  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA.* 


Th£  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  so  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trana- 
lator  IS  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 


*  For  an  account  of  thla  book,  see  the  lifs  of  Dr. 
Johnsoo,  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


diUe  fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exoeedkie  the  bounds  of  prdba^ 
biliiy,  has  a  right  todemand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  Mie,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imftgin>- 
tion.  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroT 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  thenr 
prey  without  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fidl  from 
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tiie  roe1c  without  detfening  tbe  neighbouring 
mhabitaotk 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  renom  cureed 
with  iiremediable  barrennesa,  or  Ixened  wkh 
spontaneoas  fecunditj;  no  perpetual  ^ioom  or 
unceasinc  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  hamanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religjion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language;  no  Chinese  piBifectl^ 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  wkat  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vioe  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  nut  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced 
m  most  countries  their  particular  ineonvenienoes 
by  particular  ftivours. 

In  his  account  of  tbe  mission,  where  his  vera- 
city is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exag- 
gerates over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  their  countrymen^  oy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  it  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sittia,  written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  he  wUl 
find  the  actions  and  sufierings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^t,  though  the  same 
in  wnich  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Roman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  leameid  dissertator^  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  harinf  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  F^rtiiee,  to  declare  his  disapprobatioa 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo's  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  Qod  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  loving  one  another^  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  tne  true  ehureh.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive:  among  those 
who  are  continually  rrasping  at  dominion  over 
souls  as  well  as  boaies  ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
for  the  most  enormous  vflbnies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destrsying  ^ftir  foUow-oreatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  out  tkoir  efrors — if  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benvvolenee  engaged  in  mas- 
sacres, or  to  find  men^  in  a  oo«rt  of  mouisition, 
he  would  not  lo«k  for  the  tme  ehureh  in  the 
ehureh  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
an  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion ;  bat  in  tfat 
others  has  left  proofs,  that  learning  and  honc^ 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  He 
has  nuuie  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  teatimooy 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Poftuffueae  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
seal,  but  little  learning,  without  goring  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frendi- 
men  and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
derirous  to  know,  why  dq  must  imagine  that 
Either  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  mors 
knowledge  and  why  one  man  whose  aooount  u 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistmkeo  than 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  mnj  parti* 
cular  riews,  another  bias  equally  powernil  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  miaaioD  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  tbe 
strongest  lieht  the  differences  between  the  Abya- 
ainian  and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  La- 
dolfus,  lajring  hold  on  the  advantace,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conlonnity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  be&eve  the  Holr 
Scriptures  sufiicient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  suflideBt  to  de- 
cide IL 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  subjects  wil 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  ekher  in  tiiasa, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,  any  ai^^;ument 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ol^ 
scure,  tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  wm^f^^iwwl^ 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhaps 
more  justly  chargeable  on  Sie  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
^eat  liberties  have  been  taken,  which»  whether 
lustifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fiiiriy  confessed  and 
let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  eoi^ 
damn  tnem. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  compriaea, 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  which 
an  exact  translation  has  been  aUempted ;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particularly  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  mre 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirdy 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  whooTcr 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  ori||;ioal,  if 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will 
candidly  overlook  any  fiulure  of  judgment. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Thovgh  criticism  has  been  coItiTated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  sepulchral  inseripHons 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  tnis  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
incjuire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providmg 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unsldlfin 
panegyric. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
studies.  Epitaphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writm^.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  die  world,  the  Pyramids, 
are  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
either  pride  or  ^atitude  erected :  and  the  same 
passions  which  mcitcd  men  to  sucn  laborious  and 
expennve  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtlest  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind ;  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  bo 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  bonrs  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
inscriptum  <m  the  tombj  and  in  its  roost  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  onginal 
latitude  of  the  worif,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  intcription  engr&oen  on  a 
iomb  in  honour  of  the  perton  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
Incita  others  to  the  miitation  of  their  excellences. 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  P^rpe^ 
tuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  or  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  nis  memory  proauce  the 
same  effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Thoee 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  hght,  and  are  beet 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  ham 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writing  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  m  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  Uie  name  of  Sia  Isaac  Niwtov 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  hie  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  wfaidi 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  nooe  bat  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  thoee,  by  whoeft 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honofur 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  ffenius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  l^cause  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  paneg^^rk;  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassiited  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  m- 
terpreter.  'tnua  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

Hie  aitiu  est  Picus  Mirandola^  etPtera  norunt 
£t  Tagiu  ei  Oangea,  forsui  et  Antipodes. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  coiw 
ners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded| 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned^  without  exag* 
geration,  superlatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  amonff  the  Romans,  in 
whidi  the  victories  gained  oy  their  emperom 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  aa 
Caesar  Gemumicxu,  Caesar  Dacicus,  Germanieuij 
JUyricus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Newton  us,  ntdwrm  UgUnts  moesHgaiis  Me  fMi- 
escit. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomiom  is  neeessaiy  for  the  publication 
of  Uieir  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories  J  and  in  the  oomposition  of  those  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precept! 
therefore  may  be  usefol. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  drcnmstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  affects  no  other  composi- 
tion: the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com* 
monly  found  restrains  them  to  a  partieular  «r 
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of  salnntiit^,  and  debus  them  froin  Of  ailmia 
non  of  bU  ligbter  or  g^jei  omMmeaVi.  In  llii 
it  is  that  the  rtfle  i^  an  Epitaph  n.^ri'-iMiil' 
diOen  from  that  of  an  elcgj.  The  rtistoni  ii 
buning  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  chmctic! 
perhaps  origiziallj'  founded  on  a  ratidriiil  r]talL.| 
of  titling  ma  mind  for  religioiis  exi'ri  is-',  h' 
laying  Iwfore  it  the  raort  afiecling  ■pr-nf  of  tlii 
nncertainlv  of  life,  makei  it  proper  i^.  "ryln.l, 
tnm  oar  E[Mtapfaa  all  mch  alluaioni  e 


re  ridiculoui  than  to  copy 
Doni  which  were  engniezi  on  noric^i  uy  mi 
fciffbway,  and  compoMd  by  those  whi)  ^cni'ralli 
lefleeled  on  mortality  onlj  to  eidti-  in  tlR<ni 
■elvei  and  otbera  a  quicker  reliah  of  iili-a^iiri: 

whoH  resard  for  the  dead  extended  no  furllit 
than  a  wiib  that  lit  tart*  might  bt  liglu  upnt 
tkm. 

AU  allunoiu  to  the  heathen  mytliol'^srv  nn 
therefore  abeurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  scn-cli-Hi 
lemaina  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  un<I  F^upnr 
atitioua.  One  of  the  drat  diatinctiona 
mitite  chriatian*,  waa  their  nejjlect  of ! 


mitite  chriatian*,  waa  their  nejjlect  ot~l«  .-tiiwin;; 
^riandaonthe  dead,  in  which  theyarr'  m  ry  ni- 
Uonally  defended  by  thrar  apologisl  in  "  '  - 
Fdix.  "We  lanati  no  Sowan  nor  . 
the  dead,"  aayahe,  "because  tbey  havi 
of  fr^rance  or  of  beauty."  We  | 
— tha  dead,  not  for  Ihrar  aak. 


u  ddDi  litt  rolhant  tin  wcdput  per  or 


To  pray  that  the  aahes  of  a  friend  nmv  li< 
diaturbed,  and  thai  the  divinities  thai  fjivii 
him  in  lija  life,  may  wstcb  for  ever  Riiinil 
to  preserve  iiia  tomb  from  violation,  and  < 
■acrilegB  awaj,  it  only  latioDal  in  him  uln 
lievea  tbe  aoul  interested  in  the  repohc  nl 
body,  and  the  powen  which  be  invokri  i,i 
protection  able  to  preserve  it.  Toceiisiiri' 
eiprsBsinns  as  contrary  to  relleion,  or  us  n  ci 
of  heathen  supentition,  would  be  too  ^r-- 
decree  of  seventy,  t  condemn  them  '--lA 
unmstmctive  and  unafteclinp,  as  loo  turli.. 
for  reverence  or  grief,  for  chiistianitv  ur 
tamrie. 

That  tbe  designa  and  decoratioDB  of  rri 
menta  ought  likewise  to  be  formed  with  lli''  ^ 
regard  to  the  Bolemnitv  of  the  place,  i-jn\ii 
denied;  it  is  an  eatabhshed  prmcipir,  llui 
omomenta  owe  their  beanty  to  their  propt 
The  aanto  glitter  of  dreaa  that  adds  •^•avK 
gayely  and  youth,  would  make  age  anii  rli; 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  l^t  Is  f:ii  I 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  iinivi 
jad^mont,  though   drawn  by  Angelo  liim 


to  battle,  or  Cnpidg  spotting  round  a  nrgm. 
The  pope  who  defaced  the  sUtues  of  the  deiljea 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannaiarius,  ia,  in  my  opinion, 
more  aaaily  to  be  defended,  than  be  tliat  crectHl 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  improper  to  addre** 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which 
an  inmdiciouB  veneration  for  antiquitj  lntt<^ 
daced  again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  anil  wImIi, 
among  many  others,  Paaseiatina  suflered  to  HM- 
lead  him  in  bis  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  oTEUbit 
king  of  France,  wbo  was  stabbed  by  CTwtMl 
the  monk;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inaeite^ 
tor  the  Bake  of  showing  how  beautilul  even  in>- 
proprietiea  may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  good 

C*T  RegU  iMOCDadllririubUAriDore, 
QdI  Jura  Oa)lli,  Jun  aumlii  dtdlt. 


In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 
unpolished,  (he  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  witli 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in  tboaa 
which  more  enlightened  timee  have  produced. 

Oials  pro  Aalina— mlssntnil  Feccaurli, 
waa  an  address  to  the  last  degree  sthkins  and 
Bolemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  &om  the  reiigioa 
then  believed,  and  awokenedin  the  reader  Bonli- 
ments  of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  of 
concern  lor  hia  own  happiness:  There  waa 
notliing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not 
tend  to  tbe  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of  pietj 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seeni  very  superfluous  to  lay  it  down 
as  the  first  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necessary, 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers  ahown 
that  it  has  not  been  sulftcienlly  regarded,  la 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  names  Ibr 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  Booght  to  no 
piirpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  monument. 
To  eipoae  the  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sak  how  the  Epitaphs,  wbich 
have  outlived  the  stones  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, would  have  contributed  to  the  informa- 
tion of  poaterity,  bad  they  wanted  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  Uie  character  of  the  deceased, 
hero  are  no  rules  [o  be  obaerved  which  do  not 
qnally  relate  to  other  compositions.  Tbe  praise 
>ught  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is  lost 
n  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
le  aSectad  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend. 
Vhen  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great  man,  we 
.now  not  in  what  class  lo  place  nim,  nor  have 
ny  notion  of  hia  character,  distinct  from  that 
it  a  thousand  others  ;  his  example  can  have  no 
eflect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  re- 
markable or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitation. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennius  for  bis  own 
lomh,  baa  both  the  faults  last  mentioned. 


The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  scarce  any 
ides  from  it;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration 
for  tbe  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  nor  is  instnicled 
/  what  methods  this  boasted  reputation  is  lo  b« 

Though  a  sepulchral  inscriplioQ  is  proleasedl  j 
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B  jane^yric,  md,  thireTare,  not  conluMd  to  hii- 
toricul  imjmrtislity,  yet  it  ought  aJwiys  to  b- 
writtcn  with  r^anl  to  truth.  l4o  raui  ought  I 
be  commendoa  for  Tirtues  which  he  never  pm 
BCMcd,  but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  bia  faults 
must  inquire  afler  them  in  other  (^oces;  th 
inuDumenU  of  the  dead  ue  not  intended  to  pet 
psIuBle  the  memoir  of  crimes,  but  to  a^bi 
pBttems  of  virtue.  Onthctombof  M^cenuhi 
luiurjr  a  not  to  be  meutioned  with  hia  munifi- 
cence, oar  ia  the  proscription  to  Goil  a  place  on 
the  monument  of  AugualuB. 

The  beat  lubject  for  Epitaphs  ia  private  virtue ; 
(irluc  eieried  in  the  aaine  circumatancea  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  pi  seed,  and  whicK,  ibei 
Aire,  may  admit  of  many  imilatoiB.    Hsthalh 
deliverecl  hli  counu?  from  oppression,  or  fre; 

Che  emLihUian  of  a  very  small  number ;   but  i 
llial  has  repelled  He  temptations  rfpoverty,  and 
disdained  to  free  himself  from  distreaa  at  Ine  ei- 


>f  hisvi 


is  example,  to  tbe  sonie  finnnese  of  heaiL  and 
sleadineaa  of  ruolutioD. 

or  this  liind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mentii 
two  Greek  inscriptions;  one  upon  a  nun  whose 
writings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  n 
son  whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her 
taph,  who  boLh  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  ca. 


nhumi 


ilile: 


Z^„.^i.f.>, 


ift  couM  onlT  have  lur  bod;  ■•• 
bodj  IlkawtM  HI  ai  Ulien^." 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Emtapb  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evila  ot  life  with  con- 
stancy, and  to  support  the  dignity  of  bumin  mi< 
ture  under  tbe  most  pressing  aflhctiona,  both  bir 
the  eiample  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  —  '  - 
hold,  and  the  pi  .    -  .  f   .   .  .    ■ 

The  other  ii  upon  EpicteCus,  the  stoic  philo- 

Bertvi  Epiel- 


oapect  of  ibBt  state  in  which,  to 


I  hem,  wu  a  line  ud  a  crlp|4^ 
[a  lbs  proTerb,  and  ttia  favoiudMei' 


In  this  diatich  is  comprised  the  nobteat  pans- 
gyric,  and  the  most  important  instmelion.  Wa 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictelos  could  recommend 
bimself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  iha 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery ;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  faond  so  destnictive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  eipreaaed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonisbed  by  it,  not  to  la^ 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  in 
muine  an  astimate  of  his  real  value,  slneaEpi^- 
tetus,  the  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  slave,  WM 
'■"  ' '-'-  of  Heaven. 


hbst  fublibbkd  is  tbe  m&  1760, 


It  is  BOW  more  than  half  a  centary  tinea  the 
"Par»dis«  Lost,"  having  brake  throurb  the 
cloud  with  which  the  nnpopularily  of  the  bu> 
thoc,  (or  a  time,  obscured  il,  ha*  attrtKted  the 
general  odmimlion  of  mankind ;  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  lavish  praises  and  boundless  venern- 


*  "Ills  10 be  hoped, 


Calm  CeMloiUiiH,  Salop.  Sio. 


Than  s 


■F^ius  and  literature,  who  sbooM 
St  advance  IIS  honour,  or  beat  dislingaith  its 
lUties.    Some  have  revised  editiona,  ottrara 

....  /e  published  conunenlariea,  and  all  have  en- 
dcnvoured  to  make  their  particular  itodiea.  in 
'oiiie  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emiil*- 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  aidonr  of 
cnticiani  baa  naturally  given  occasion,  none  lA 
11  iciis  obscure  in  itself  or  mort  worthy  of  rational 
I'liiiouty,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progrenof 
ihi.u  mighty  genius,  in  the  conslructioo  of  his 
wiirk;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  riaing, 
{icrhaps  from  smalt  beginnings,  till  its  foundation 
ll.■^ls  in  the  centre,  and  iis  turrets  sparkle  in  tha 
-'kiia;  to  tiBca  back  the  structure,  through  all 
iiH  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan ;  I* 
AiiiJ  what  was  fiiat  projected  whepce  the  tchene 
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WM  taken,  how  it  was  mpforod,  by  what  aaaist- 
■Ace  it  was  executed,  and  from  wnat  stores  the 
■Mteiials  were  collected,  whether  iu  founder  dug 
them  from  the  quarriet  of  nature,  ar  demolished 
other  buildings  to  aabeiliih  his  own. 

This  iBqiiiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor»  pa^iaps,  proeeeutad  with  the  caie 
•ad  diliniiQa  that  it  deserfw.  Sereral  cntics 
htMt  OTOtd  their  oonjectures;  bat  none  haye 
much  eodaafoarad  to  enforoa  or  ascertain  ihem. 
Mr.  Yohatre  tells  us  without  pnot,  that  the  fiist 
]hU  of  ^  Pumdise  Loet**  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  JUmmBf  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearoe, 
that  it  was  danrad  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  caUed 
il  ParodiM  Pme;  and*  Mr.  Peckj  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  maypoesibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
■tand  without  sufficient  prool^  it  must  be  mnteo, 
Kkewise,  that  thsy  may  all  possibly  be  falsej  at 
leait  they  cannot  preclude  any  other  opinion, 
whid  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhajps  be  shown,  by  resistless 
•fidenoe,  to  be  better  tbunded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroyerted 
tradition,  that  the  "Paradise  Lost**  was  at  first 
a  TWedy,  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  the 
6r8t  hint  ia  properly  to  be  Bought  In  a  manu- 
script, published  from  MiltQi^s  own  hand,  among 
agreat  number  of  subiedi  ftirtraffedy,  is,  '*  Adam 
wiparadised,''  or  "Adam  in  Elxile;**  and  this, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
this  great  poem.  As  it  is  obeeryuble  that  all 
these  aubjecU  had  been  treated  by  others,  the 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more  than 
a  memorial  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
aome  reason,  the  writer  thouent  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  nad  obsenred  that 
'^  Adam  in  Eiule**  was  named  amount  them,  I 
doubted  not  but.  in  finding  the  ori^al  of  that 
tragedy,  I  shoula  disclose  uie  genume  source  of 
''Paramse  Lost.'*  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed  ^  for,  haying  procured  the  Adamut 
Exm<^  Grotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  stctmina  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Haying  thus  traced  the  origind  of  this  work, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  eoUaterd  relations,  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted^  in  ila  progress  to  7110- 
twrity :  and  haying,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judgment  that  Uic  search  has  not  been  entirely 
inenectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conyiction,  that  in 
questions  or  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mu- 
Uktiif  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  ayoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  ejiving  admission 
to  the  specimens  m  fayour  of  this  argument; 
and  his  impaartiaUbf  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
seyeral  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ex- 
fraels  firom  Uie  xyiith  yolumo  of  thb  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
haye  added,  in  order  to  obviate  eyerjr  pretence 
for  cayil,  a  /u(  of  the  authors  cjuoted  in  the  fol- 
lowing Essay f  with  their  respectiye  dattt,  in  com- 
parison with  the  daU  of  *'Faradise  Lost" 


•  N«w  Menolrs  of  Mr.  John  MlUon.    By  Frsacis 
reck.  410. 1740,  p.  63. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  the 
splendid  Edition  of  "Paradise  Lost,**  so  long 
promised  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Newton,  (ell  into  my 
nands ;  of  which  I  had,  howeyer,  so  little  use, 
that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  would 
ba  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  haye 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I 
haye  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  con- 
clarion  of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

**  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  daughter,"  says 
the  Editor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  AbrahaBi 
Clarke,  a  weayer,  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in 
Aueust,  1727,  in  the  76tn  year  of  her  age.  She 
hao  ten  children.  Ellizabeth,  the  youngest,  was 
marritti  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seyen  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  Ae  herself  is  aged  about  nxfy,  and 
weak  and  ii\fimu  She  seemeth  to  be  a  goodL 
plain,  sensible  womanf  and  has  confirmed  seyeral 
particulars  related  aboye,  and  informed  me  oi 
some  others,  which  she  had  oilen  heard  from  her 
mother."  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probability,  Milton's  whole 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  liye 
only  m  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  graM-daughtcr  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  eycrlasting  fHory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistence, 
Utely  at  the  lower  HoUoway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Higfagate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  Church." 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
— that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. — ^In  an  9M  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  01  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  dififused 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  commentaries ;  in  an 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  follies, 
has  not  beeome  infamous  for  want  of  cbaritj ;— 
it  may  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  living 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  lonser  sufiercd  to 
languish  in  distress.    It  is  yet  in  Uie  power  of  a 

great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  wnose  name 
ley  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth ;  that  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every  other 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  oblite- 
rated ;  to  reward  him— Dot  with  pictures,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
but — with  tokens  of  ^titude,  which  he,  perhaps, 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  r^ 
gard  of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  snrdy,  to 
those  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwelcome,  that  a 
scriphon  is  proposed,  for  relieving,  in  the  languor 
of  age,  the  pams  of  disease,  and  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that 
if  I.  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  nosterity, 
the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  thoee, 
whose  l^es  have  been  employed  in  discovering 
his  excellences,  and  oxteomng  hisrcputatioa. 
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Subscriptioiis 

For  the  Relief  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster, 

Grand-daughter  to  John  Milton, 

are  taken  in  by 


Mr.  Dodalcy,  in  Pall  Mall ; 
Messrs.  Cojc  &  Collings,  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell ;  ud 
Messrs.  Payne  It  Bouquet,  in  Paternoster  kow. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONED  BT  BIS 

VES'DICATION  OF  MILTON. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  SUBJOINED,  8ETERAL  CURIOUS  ORIGINAL  LETTERS,  FROM  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
UNFTERSAL  BISTORT,  MR.  AINSWORTH,  MR.  MACLAURIN,  &C     BT  WILLIAM  LAU»ER,  A.M. 


Quern  panketpeeoa9$e  pane  at  mnoeen«.— Seneca 
Corpora  magnammo  $aU»  tat  prottraue  LtoaL 
Pugna  mtumjinem,  qmunjacet  hatdty  habdd    0>H>» 

PrahtU  dementUtm 
JuHm  rigon, — Gaorii  Adamus  Ezsul. 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1751. 


TO  THE  RET.  MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Sir, — Candour  and  tenderness  are  in  any  rela- 
tion, and  on  all  occasions^  eminently  amiable : 
but  when  they  are  found  in  an  adversary,  ana 
found  so  prevalent^  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
-which  his  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  which  na- 
turally increases  in  the  prosecution  of  ar^ment. 
and  which  mar  be  in  a  great  measure  jnstifiea 
by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly  appear  with 
particular  advantages ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  those  who  possess  the  friendship  of  him, 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  fault,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected ;  but  since  it  has  been 
my  fortane  to  &il  in  my  original  design,  to  have 
the  supposititious  passaM  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  beffao  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totaUy  dispersed^  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pam,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  bv  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  witn  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honoar  of  conquest  without  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  be- 
cause they  knew  the  danger  was  only  in  oppos- 
ing. The  civiUty  with  winch  vou  have  thoujriit 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  yoo  nad  incontestiBle 
superiority,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vic- 
tory complete,  without  any  farther  struggle,  and 
not  only  publicly  to  acfemowledge  the  truth  of 
the  charge  which  you  have  hitherto  advanced^ 
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but  to  confess,  vritbout  the  least  dissiBralatieil^ 
subterfuge,  or  concealment,  every  other  interpo- 
lation I  have  made  in  those  authors,  which  yoa 
have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  futnio 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  somo 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence  has  anenated 
from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenuity  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconcued.  What* 
ever  be  the  cvent^  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  m  reparation  of  my  former  in- 
juries to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  and 
mtreat  that  those  who  shall  continue  implacable^ 
will  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  ther 
have  not  committed  eqnal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sonow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement.* 

PASSAGES    INTERPOLATED    III    MA8EIIIU8. 

The  word  PandcnncnUim  in  the  marginal  notes 
of  Book  I.    Essay,  page  10. 

CiTATiOH  VI.  Essay,  page  38. 

Adnnit  ipsa  dolo,  malumque  (heu !  longa  doleodi 
MateriesI  ettriste  nefas!)  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  malL    Mora  nulla,  solutns  Avemo* 
Exspuit  infandas  acies ;  fimctumoue  lemugit 
Divulso  compage  solum.    Nabatnea  receptum 
Regna   dedere   somim,    Pharioque  in   littore 

Nereos 
Territus  embuit;  simul  adgemuere  delentes 
Hespeiis  valles,  Libyeqoe  calentis  arene 


*  The  Imerpolalkms  are  disUnfoiflhed  by  Italie  cka- 
rectera. 
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Ezaref^re  procul.    Stupcfacta  Lycaonis  ursa 
ConstititjCt  pavido  rifi^uit  (rlacialts  in  axe: 
Omnia  cardinibua  subuiotus  inhomiit  orbis; 
Jingeli  hoe  ^ffidunlf  c<destia  jussa  seeuiL 

Citation  VII.    Essay,  page  41. 

nia  quidem  fu^cns,  sparsis  per  terga  capUIis, 
Ora  ngat  lacriinis,  et  cerium  qucstibus  implcL 
Talia  voce  rogifhs.   Mogni  Deus  arbiter  orbid  ! 
dui  rerut^  momenta  lenes,  solusque  futuri 
PiiBscius,    clapsique  memor:  quum  terra  po- 

tentem 
Impcrio,  ccBlique  trcmunt ;  quern  dite  supcrbus 
Horrcscit  Phlcgrcthon,  pa\'idoque  furore  veretur ! 
En !  Styge  cnideli  preinimor.    Lazantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  dirusquc  solo  dominatur  Avcmus, 
Jf^emiqiu  canes  popviantur  cuneta  creata, 
Et  manc8  violant  superos :  discrimina  rerum 
Sustulit  Antithcus,  divumquc  opprcssit  bonorem. 
Respice  Sarcothcam :  nimis,  heu !  deccpta  mo- 

mordi^. 
lafaustas  c|  ulas,  nosque  omnes  prodidit  hostL 

Citation    VIII.    Essay,  page  42,  the  whole 

passage. 

(luotltttptdi  pugnat  quadrupes^  tfolucrique  vohicriM  ; 
El  pUcis  cum  pisceferox  koatUibut  armit 
Prcdia  sava  gerU :  jam  priaUna  pahtUa  apemunL 
Jam  tondcre  piget  viridtuUeM  gramine  campos : 
Merum  et  aUerius  vivunt  animalia  letho : 
Frisca  nee  in  genlem  humionam  reverentia  durat : 
Sed  fugiwU,  vet  ri  steterant  fera  bella  minantffr 
Dronte  truci,  tarvosque  ocidot  jaculantur  in  iUam, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  page  43. 

FoliiiM  antiquia  nwnerantur  lumme  eaatis, 
Tiresias,    Phinetu,   Thamyrisque,    et  magnus 
Homerus. 

The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  Mascnius, 
in  one  line: 

Tiresias    cscus,    Thamyrisque,    et    Daphnis, 
Homerus. 

N.  B.    The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  Sarcotis, 

Citation  X.    Elssay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cernitur  Antithcus,  roliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Eminet,  et  circum  vul^rus  despoctat  inane  : 
Pfons  nebuHs  obscura  latot,  tonrumqu^  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fidas  tcctus  velamine  noctis  ; 
Pertimilis  tunri  prcectU<Ry  aut  montibus  altis 
tSntiquct  cedrOfntulatafrandis  honor e, 

PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  LV  GR0TIU8. 

Citation  I.    Essay,  page  56. 

Sacri  tonantis  hostis,  exsiil  patris 
Coelcslis  adsum  ;  tartari  tristem  snccum 
Pugiens,  et  atram  noctis  sDterms  plagam. 
Hac  spe,  ^uod  unura  maximum  nigio  malum, 
Superos  vidcbo.    Pallor?  an  certd  meo 
Concussa  tellus  tota  trcpidat  pondere? 
QuWc/ico?  TeUus?  Orcus  et  pedibus  tremU, 

Citation    II.     Essay,    page   58,    the   whole 

passage. 

ATxm^nw  fttdtcc, 
Regnare  dignvm  est  ambUu^  etsi  in  Tartaro  : 
Jilto  prceesse  Tartaro  siquidem  juvat, 
Ctelis  quam  in  ipsis  servi  obire  munia. 


Citation  IV.    Essay,  p.  61,  the  whole; 

Innominata  quetque  nominibus  ttcu. 
Libel  voeare  propriis  vocabidis. 

Citation  V.    Essay,  page  63. 

Terrestris  orbis  rector !  et  princeps  freti ! 
CeeH  solique  soheles ;  atlierium  gains  I 
Adame !  dcxtram  liceat  amplecti  tuam ! 

Citation  VI.  Elssay,  tbid, 

Cluod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  means. 
Ad  me  volutum  ilexili  serpct  vi^7 
Sibila  retorquct  ora  setosimi  caput 
Trifldaiiique  linsuam  vibrat :  ocidi  ardent  dno, 
Carbwicukirum  luce  eerlantes  ndtriu 

Citation  VII.   Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole  passage. 

^ata  deo  !  alque  homine  sata  ! 

Regina  mundi  !  eademque  inlerilus  inseia  ! 
Cunctis  ctdaida ! 

Citation  VIII.  Essay,  p.  66,  the  whole  passage. 

Rationis  etenim  omnino  parilas  extgi<, 
Ego  bnUa  quatido  bestia  evasi  loquens  ; 
Ex  homine,  qualis  ante,  te  fieri  Deanu 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  ikid. 

Per  sancta  thalami  sacra,  per  jus  nominis 

Cluodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  vocas, 

Extecreatam;  sive  communi  patre 

Ortam,  sororcm ;  sive  potius  conjugem : 

Cassamy  oro,  dulci  luminis  jubare  tui 

Ne  me  rclinquas:  nunc  tuo  auxllio  est  opus. 

Cum  versa  sors  est.    Unicum  lapttffi  mihi 

Firmanien,  unam  spcm  gravi  adnicts  lualo, 

Te  mihi  reserva,  dum  licet :  mortaGum 

Ne  tota  soboles  pcrcat  unius  nece : 

TiH  nam  relietaf  qud  petam  /  aul  avum  extgsm  7 

Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67,  the  whole  psasage. 

Tu  namque  soli  nwnini  cotUraritis, 
Minus  es  nocivus ;  ast  ego  noeenliorf 
{Jldeoque  viisera  mmgiSf  qmppe  miseria,  conua 
(h^oque  scelus  est,  lurida  mater  m(di !) 
Deumque  lasi  seder e^  leque,  vUr !  stmu/. 

Citation  XI.  Essay,  p.  68,  the  whole  passage. 
Q,uod  comedo,  polo,  gigno,  diris  subjaceL 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAY. 

Citation  VI.    EasAy,  page  88. 

O  judex !  nova  me  facies  inopinaque  tcrret ; 
Me  macuIsB  turpes,  nudsDque  in  corpore  sordes, 
Et  cruciant  duris  ezercita  pectora  pcenis: 
M  e  ferus  horror  agit    M  ini  non  vemantia  prata, 
Non  vitrei  fontea,  ceeli  non  aurea  templa. 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole : 
Judicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lancinat  oBgrum 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.    O  si  mi  abrumpere  vitam^ 
Et  aetur  poenam  quovis  evadere  letho ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  dehiscat! 
Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atque  infera  regna  t 
PaUentes  umbras  Erebi.  noetemque  pr*)fundatn  ! 
Montibus  ant  premar  injectis,  ccslique  ruinil 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tua  quam  flammantiaque  ora 
Suspiciam,  caput  objectem  et  ccelestibus  armis ! 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  STAPHORSTIU& 
Citation  III.    Essay,  page  104. 

Foedus  in  humanis  traffili  quod  sanctius  sevo ! 
Firmius  et  melius,  quod  magnificentius,  ac  quam 
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Ot>njngii,  sponsi  sponscque  jusalia  sacra ! 
Auspice  teffugiens  alien*  subcttba  Uetiy 
Dira  libido  kemxnwn  tola  de  gente  reptdsa  tit : 
^e  tantwn  gregibus  pecttdum  ratione  caretUum 
Imperatj  ei  sine  lege  torifuribunda  vagatur, 
JhujAce  tCf  qiuunjura  probantj  rectumqiu,piumqutf 
Films  atque  pater,  f rater  que  innotuit :  et  qxtot 
Vituula  fricifU  tociarunt  semguinis,  a  te 
•YomiiuitM  didicire  nuun  distinguere  gentem. 

Citation  VI.    Essay,  page  109. 

Ccelestos  animie !  subliraia  templa  tencntes, 
Laudibus  adctimulate  deum  super  omnia  mag- 
num !  [nostri ! 
Tu  quoquc  nunc  animi  vis  tota  ac   mazuma 
'i'ota  tui  in  Doniini  grates  dissolvcre  laudes ! 
•^urorA  redeunte  novE,  redewUibut  umbris. 
Iinmcnsum !    augustum!    vcrum!    iiiscrutabilc 
numcn!                                    [duorum, 
Summe  Deus !    sobolcsque  Dei !     consorsquc 
Spiritus!  stemas  retines,  bone  rector!  habena?, 
Per  marc,  per  terras,  ccElosque,  atque  unus  Je- 

liova 
Existcns,  celcbrabo  tuas,  mcmorique  sonabo 
Orj^nico  plcctro  laudes.    Te  pectore  amabo, 
Te  primnm,  et  medium,  el  nanmum,  »td  fine  ea- 

rentem, 
O  miris  mirande  modis!  tcr  maxime  renim! 
Collustrat  terras  dum  lumine  Titan  Eoo ! 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Tu  Psychephone 
H3rpocri8t$  esto,  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
Tu  Thanatc,  Martyromaatix  re  et  nomine  sies. 
Altered  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone? 
Hypocrisis  csto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
iluo  tulb  tecH  se$e  credtmt  emori. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTUNU8. 
Essay,  page  117. 

Jtftc.    Our  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Manere  si  quis  in  sua  potest  domo, 
Habitarc  numquam  curet  aiienas  domos. 

Lue»    Cluis  non,  rclict&  Tartari  nigri  domo, 

Veniret  ?  Illic  summa  tcncbrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pcdor  ingensredolctcxtrcmumsitum. 
Hie  autem  amcBna  regna,  et  dulcis  quies ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  sternum  dies. 
Mutare  facile'*'  est  pondus  immensum  levi, 
Swnmes  dolores  nuiximisque  gaudiit. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 
Essay,  page  119. 

5?tjgcmque  testor,  et  profunda  Tartari, 

INisi  impediret  Hvor,  ct  queis  proscquor 

Odia  supremum  numen^  atque  hominum  genus, 

Pietate  motus  hinc  patns,  et  hinc  filii, 

Possem  parenti  condolere  ct  filio, 

^uaH  exuissem  omnem  malitiam  ex  pectore, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Elssay,  page  124. 

Nee  tamen  etemos  obliti  (abslste  timere) 
Uroquam  animos,  fessique  ingentes  ponimusiras. 

*  For/oaYe,  the  word  voluve  was  aubsUuited  in  the 
Eauy. 


Nee  fas ;  non  sic  dedcimus,  ncc  talia  tecum 
Gessimus,  in  cuilos  olim  tua  signa  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vitm  et  ma^ni  contempor  Olympi, 
Gluique    oblatam   animus  lucis  nunc  rcspuat 

aulam, 
Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  cceli.    [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  haec  pcctora  num- 
Deficient  animis:  prius  illc  in^entia  cobli 
Atria,  desertosque  ffitemee  lucis  olumnos 
Destitu^ns,  Erebum  admigret  noctcmque  pro- 

fundam, 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  luroina  flammis. 
In  promptu  caussa  est :  tupere$t  invicta  voluntat^ 
Inwwrtalt  odium^  ffindieta  et  tava  cupido, 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
£lssay,  page  132. 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regcre  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filius  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostemit,  et  ofiezt 
Nescio  quos  totics  animi  servilia  honorea  ? 
Et  tamen  aetemi  proles  sterna  Jehovs 
Audit  ab  stherea  lutcaquc  propamine  mundi. 
{Scilicet  hune  natum  dixitti  cuncta  regentem; 
Ccelilibua  rezem  cunctis,  dominumque  supremum) 
Huic  ego  Sim  supplcx?  ego?   quo  prsstantior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  ius  et  vincula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reget  iste  polos  ?  reget  avia  temc  ? 
Me  pressum  levipro  manu  fortuna  tenebit? 
Et  eogar  atemum  duplici  serrire  tyranno  ? 
liaud  ita.    Tu  solus  non  polles  lortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  cecidi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  premuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  relcvare  caput,  coUoque  superbum 
Excutere  imperium.    Mini  si  mea  uextra  favebit, 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundL 

Essay,  page  152. 

Thronij  dominatitmesy  prineipalus,  virtutes,  po- 
testates,  is  said  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Heywood*s  "Hierarchy  of 
Angels."  But  there  are  more  words  in  Hey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  acconling  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  bo  read  tlius : 
Seraphim,  cherubim,  tkroni,  potestates,  angeli^ 
arckangeli,  priiicipatus,  dominatioues. 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  Whether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  general  assertion,  and  allow  that 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  hai'e  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al 

♦  Vlroruin  moximuti— JoAHinES  Miltosus — Poeta 
celebenimus — non  Angiin*  m'xlo,  »oIi  nntnli^,  verum  ge- 
neris hiunani  ornamentuin— cujun  czimiuA  libtr,  AnsIN 
cariis  versibus  con«criptu«,  vulgoPxRADisua  AmissV8« 
Immnrtalis  lilud  ingcnii  monumemum,  cum  ipsa  ferfc 
eternitate  peronnaturum  est  opun !— HuIua  mrmoiriam 
Anglorum  prlmua,  post  umtum«  pro  dolur !  ab  tanti  ex* 
cesflu  poeUK  interrallum,  »taiua  elugapti  in  loco  celeber- 
riino,c<Bnobio  Westmonaaierlenal,  poi<ka,  regum,  prioci- 
pum,  aniirtitum,  illuauiuinque  Angli»  virorum  CMBfO 
terio,  Tir  omaUtaimiis,  Oulielmuii  Benson  prosecutva  eH, 

Poetantm  Scotorum  Ifuaca  Saerm  in  prajatiims, 
Edinb.  17.18. 

A  character,  aa  high  aiid  honourable  as  evar  was  be- 
stowed upon  Ulna  by  tlio  moit  aaoguk ts  of  bis  advirsn^. 
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ways  remtined  antouched  by  me,  had  sot  my 
credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought 
to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it  cast  from  its 
boundless  elevation. 

Aboat  ten  years  a^o,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  John8ton*8  translation  of  the  **  Psalms,"  and 
having  procured  from  the  general,  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendatioo  of 
its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  giamiim^«dioolB, 
into  whidi  I  bad  b^gun  to  introdace  it,  ^ough 
not  without  much  controversy  and  opposition ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  alHmld,  by  annual  pub- 
lications, improve  my  little  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  Mipport  myifllf  in  freedom  from  the  mi- 
■eries  of  indiaeDce.  But  Mr.  Pope^  in  his  ma- 
lefvotonee  tm  Sir.  Benson,  who  had  distinguished 
himadf  by  his  fondness  for  the  same  version, 
dastroyad  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Johnston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison 
wkh  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost'*'^ 

From  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ridiculous,  and  I  was  censured  with 
gteat  freedom,  for  forcins^  upon  the  schools,  an 
anthor  whom  Mr.  Pope  nad  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
liappily  directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
attack  his  fame,  and  found  some  passa^  in 
cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopeis  of  stigma- 
tising him  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  disco- 
Teiy,  and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The  con- 
nience  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not  relate'; 
as,  by  your  detection,  become  apparent  to 
mankind.  Nor  do  I  mentuxi  this  provocation  as 
adequate  to  the  fiiry  whidi  I  have  shown,  but  as 
a  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful 
than  fractious  malice,  personal  envy,  or  national 
jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  ofier  no  ex- 
cuse, because  I  well  know  that  nothing  can 
excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
disingenuous  palliations.    I  confess  it,  I  repent 

and  as  this  was  my  cool  and  •incere  opinion  of  that  won- 
derrul  man  formerly,  so  I  declare  it  to  be  the  same  still, 
sad  ever  will  be,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  occasioned  merely  by  passiun  and  resentment ; 
which  appear,  however,  by  the  Postscript  to  the  Essay, 
to  be  so  far  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  Milton, 
that  1  recommend  his  only  remaixung  descendant,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  to  the  public. 

*  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp*d  he  f  came, 
MiLTOF*a  on  this,  on  that  one  JoHNSTOif 'a  name. 

Dunciad,  Book  IV. 

f  Benaon.  This  man  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  to 
fame,  by  erectini?  monuments,  striking  coins,  and  pio. 
curing  translations  of  Milton  ;  and  aderwards  by  a  great 
passion  fur  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scots  Physician's,  version 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editions. — 
Motes  on  the  Dunciad. 

No  fewer  than  six  different  editions  of  that  useftil  and 
valuable  book,  two  in  quarto,  two  in  ocuvo,  and  two  in 
a  leaser  form,  now  lie  Uke  Iiuober  In  the  hand  of  Mi. 
Yalllant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope*a  ill>natured 
criticism. 

One  of  these  editions  in  quarto,  illustrated  with  an  tn. 
terpretation  and  notes,  afler  the  manner  of  the  classic 
authors  in  tuum  Delpkinij  was  by  the  wonhy  editor, 
anno  1741,  inscribed;  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
O<>orge,  as  a  proper  book  for  his  instruction  in  princloles 
of  piety,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  when 
he  should  arrive  at  doe  maturity  of  aire.  To  restore  this 
book  to  credit,  was  the  cause  that  induced  me  to  engage 
lo  this  disagreeable  controversy,  rather  than  any  doaign 
to  daprecittte  the  Joat  reputation  of  MUtoa. 


it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offence  shall  be  my 
IsjBt  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  there- 
fore cannot  be  required.  I  intreat  the  pardon  of 
all  men,  whom  I  have  by  any  means  induced  to 
support,  to  cotmtenanccj  or  patronise  mv  frauds, 
of  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  that 
not  one  of  my  fnends  was  conscious.  I  hope 
to  deserve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  usetul 
undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  hare  ob- 
tained from  the  most  illustrious  aud  venerable 
names  by  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  and  to 
appear  bereafler  in  such  a  character,  as  shall 
fiive  you  no  reason  to  regret  that  your  name  is 
ueqiiently  mentioned  with  that  of.  Reverend  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

William  Lauimce. 

December  SOth,  1750. 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR. 
LAUDER. 

£dtn».Jtray22d,1734L 

Tbbss  are  oertijfyingj  that  Mr.  William  Lauder 
passed  his  course  at  this  imiversity,  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  these  masters,  under  whom  bo 
studied.  That  he  has  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  humanity'*'  ever  since.  That 
for  several  years  past,  he  has  tau^  with  success, 
students  in  the  Humanity  Class,  who  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  professor  thereofi 
And  lastly,  has  taught  that  class  himself,  during 
the  indisposition,  and  since  the  death  of  its  late 
professor ;  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fit 
person  to  teach  Humanity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege whatever. 

J.  GowoxB,  S.  S.  T. 

Matt.  Craofurd,  S.S.T.et  Hist  EcPr.Rej. 

William  Scott,  P.  P. 

Robert  Stuart,  Ph.  Nat  Pr. 

Col.  Drummono,  L.  G.  et  P.  Pr. 

Col.  Mac-Laurin,  Math.  P.  E^diiu 

Al.  Batne,  J.  P. 

Cbarlbs  Mackt,  Hist  P. 

Alex.  Monro,  Anat  P. 

William  Dawson,  L.  H.  P. 


A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Cumhig,  one  of  the 
ministers   of  Edinburgh,  and    Regius   Prof^aor   of 
Church  History  in  the  University  there,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Grammar* School  at  Dundee. 

D.  R — Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  fiiend  of 
mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  candidate,  and  goes 
over  for  that  purpose.  He  has  long  taught  the 
Latin  with  great  approbation  in  this  place,  and 
given  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  lan- 
guage, that  the  best  judges  do  upon  all  occasiona 
recommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in  the 
best  manner.  He  has  taught  young  boys  and 
youn^  gentlemen,  with  great  success ;  nor  did  I 
ever  near  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either 
parents  or  children.  1  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  you  as  my  friend ;  what  friendship  you 

*  So  the  Latin  tongue  is  called  tn  Scotland,  Trom  the 
Latin  phrase,  etoasis  kumaniorum  lUerwrum,  the  daaa 
or  form  whera  that  languafo  ia  tanghL 
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■how  him,  I  trill  look  upon  aa  a.  very  grer 
friendship  lo  ine,  of  irhich  he  aodl  will  rcl-jm 
11  ginteiul  ■CDiie,  iFhe  is  bo  hflppy 
■      '  ■ If,  vouwj"' 

founil  htm.     Indtid,  if  jnatict  had  been 

ke  tkoiM  Umg  aga  Imebitn  advanctdJorUi-inint 

I  BTW  am,  D.  B.,  youi  moal  affectionate,  hiiniLI. 

Patuci  CnHiN-a. 
EiSnb.  J^M.  13U,  1742. 


X  Lttm  rrom  Mr.  Mae-Lanrln,  Ids  Pnftanr  of) 
nwici  li  ihr  UnivenU/  of  tdlnljiirih,  u  ihe  Ri 
Oeorig  Bliuf,  Rccioi  at  ib<  Ocammor-Sch' 
Dun£e. 

Si«,— Thouehunacquainled.ItaltBlhalitifriy 
of  giving  you  this  trouble,  from  llie  deaire  I  liavt 
always  hod  lo  see  Mr.  Lauder  provided  in  . 
manner  suiled  In  his  talent  1  Unov  him  t 
have  made  uncoinmon  progresa  in  claBsicallenni 
ing,  to  have  taught  it  with  success,  and  iicvc 
lieord  there  could  be  any  complaint  again«l  lii 
method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed,  >  stntoj^iT  l< 
the  reaaonB  of  hia  want  of  success  on  former  rji: 
casions.  But  after  conversing  »ilh  him,  I  )iiv 
([round  to  hope,  that  he  will  bo  always  adviBi:! 
by  yon,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  am 
will  be  useful  under  you.  I  am,  Sir,  your  inoi 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

CouH  Mac-Lacun. 

GiUgt  ^afiniurg*,  Jfov.  30(*,  174*. 


iil'erHlHlHi>ry, 


Lmdon,  Jluguil  I3IA,  1741. 

Learned  Sib, — When  we  so  gladiv  took  iln 
first  opporlimitj  of  tevivinc  tha  memory  «hiI 
mertl  of  your  incomparable  Johnston,  in  ihr  lljsr 
volume  of  our  "Universal  History,"  our  rliid' 
aim  was  to  eidto  some  generous  Mtemai  U, 
favour  the  woiid  with  a  new  edition  of  a  pceni 
which  we  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  small 
concern,  buried,  as  it  were,  hy  someiuiaccouni^i- 
ble  fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion  :  »(ill--( 
olliers  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  niiiny 
vailly  inferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  as  wethou';hi, 
triumphant  over  his  silent  ^ve. 

And  it  is  with  gnat  satisfaction  that  we  li.^ii; 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  the 
edition  you  soon  after  j^ve  of  it  at  Edinbureh.  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindicotion  ta  your 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by'  tlirv 
just  deference  which  your  learned  atKl  pioua  ooti- 
TDCnlion  has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  adrnira- 
Ut  veriion. 

We  have  had  ainca  then,  the  pleamin  Hi  eci- 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  se- 
veral beautiful  editions  of  the  honoimbU  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson,  with  hia  critical  notes  upon  the 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controwrsy  be- 
tween your  two  giett  poets,  Johnston  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial  lo  either  as 
Dot  to  W«%  that  each  had  their  ibadei  aa  wtll  ns 
lighla;  w  that,  if  the  laUerbubMB  men  happy 


in  ihe  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  ia  M 
jilntn,  that  he  ha^^ven  bis  poetic  genius  luch  an 
iinlriiiited  scope,  aa  has  in  many  cases  quite  dia- 
li^'iiKid  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  sint. 
plieity,  and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
funiidr,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  veiwon, 
hnsconatantljrandsurpriaiDglydiaplafed.  Some* 
thing  like  thirwe  venturea  to  hint  m  our  note 
upon  Iboae  two  noble  venioni:  to  bare  said 
more,  would  have  been  ineaniiatent  with  our 
desigoed  bi«rity, 

Wa  haTe  likewiaB  nnee  aani  what  your  0|^>o- 
lent  bis  writ  in  pctiM  of  the  one,  lad  daroga- 
ion  of  the  Other,  end  tiniik  fon  h*TB  tuffidently 
Miiifuled  him,  and  with  raapeet  to  u%  he  haa  been 
so  fur  from  giving  ni  any  cauae  to  ratnct  what 
ivu  had  formerly  aaid,  that  it  haa  adminisleied 
-  n  i}i:c*sion  to  u*  of  rindieating  it,  aa  wa  have 
jicly  done  by  some  critical  notei  on  jour  exoel- 
tcnt  Johostoa,  which  we  ccmmunicated  aoMl 
to  Mr.  .3.  B.  who  wu  pleased  to  an 
a  place  in  hia  lost  edition  of  him,  and  WUdl 
oubt  not  yon  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
'lUt  with  us  they  have  been  tbon^it  mfi- 
to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  ai 


s  of  your  author's 


0  discover  new 


We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  a 
Fomrlimenta  yon  were  pleased  to  transmit  toil* 
by  air.  Surahan,  and  had  long  since  returned 
ur  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocstimil 
the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  eit- 
iisizt'd  in  doth  of  necessitj  bring  upon  us ;  oblig- 
ig  u.n,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  makfl 

ur  nvolcsmed  unirermtiea,  and  consulting  them 
jum  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  tiiiswotk 

I  iIf:  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  This 
us  lioen  same  considcnAle  port  of  our  employ- 

II  ri!  for  these  twelve  monthspaet;  and  wcfal- 
■i  iiiicselvcs,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistance 
ml  jipprobatiiHi,  made  such  considerable  int- 
1  i-ivtinenls  on  our  orininal  plan,  as  will  scarcely 

III  of'  being  acceptable  to  the  learned  worU. 
iKynill  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  Cflnviac* 

H!  niirldthat  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  thia 
xlh  volume  is  like  to  appear  aomewhat  later  in 
..lo  y^ar  than  was  usual  with  our  fonner  Oites. 
W<:  rhall  take  the  liberty  lo  transmit  some 
q-ii.  ^  of  our  new  plan  to  you  aa  soon  as  they  an 
intul.  All  we  have  left  to  wish  with  respect  to 
jur  ciceUent  countrymim  and  his  vetsion  'm, 
111  JL  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  and 

— J  .1....  jj  jjj^y  be  aa  mu""" 

I,  asit  ]sby,lean] 
-s  and  humble  at 

The  Authors  of  the  "  Umveraal  History." 


lu  lo  thank  you  for  thi 
^raon  equally  unknow 
iliinble  ptesenl,  which  I  did  not  receive  (ill 
vcrsl  weeks  after  it  was  sent;  and  aiace  I  n>- 
cuved  it  mj  eyoi  ban  been  m  bad,  and  nj 
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kand'iio  unsUble,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
defer  my  duty,  as  desirous  to  thank  yoa  with 
my  own  hand.  I  congratulate  to  your  nation 
the  just  honour  ascribed  to  it  by  its  neighbours 
and  more  distant  countries,  in  haYing  bred  two 
such  excellent  poets  as  your  Buclunan  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  name  is  to  commend ;  but 
am  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
beint;  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
•afler  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approve 
jour  nation's  piety  in  bringing  into  your  scnools 
■acred  instead  of  profane  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all  christian  governments, 
would  follow  your  example  herein.  If  a  mix- 
tore  of  uHU  ivlei  be  the  best  composition  in 
V^^rfi  (which  is  too  evident  to  need  the  iudg> 
ment  of  the  nicest  critic  in  the  art,)  surely  the 
tiiUe  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
Imnns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  his  name 
that  doth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  didee 
•eem  not  equally  to  excel,  it  must  be  from  a 
yhiated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 

G'nal,  and  in  others  at  second-hand  from  trans- 
tions.  For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
and  West  are  widely  distant,  and  which  to  a 
paraphrast  muftt  render  his  task  exccedin|^  diffi- 
cult, as  requiring  a  perfect  knowledge  m  two 
langtiages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  of 
speech,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhabit^ 
ants,  wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  have 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me,  when  stript 
of  persons,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy 
be  preferable  ;  if  so, 

Non  opis  est  nottne  tantam  eomponere  litem : 

nor  think  I  it  in  your  case  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  have  their  particular  excellences  and 
graces,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
(which  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  place,  and  where  the  other.  Now 
since  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other 
divine  poets  intermixed  with  them,  (infinitely 
excelling  thoBo  of  Calliinachus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  all  others,)  abound  in  both  tncse 
virtues,  and  both  your  poets  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
m  your  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Par- 
don, learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and  com- 
mand me  wherein  I  may  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Robert  Ainsworth. 
SpiiaJIJitlda^  Sept.  1741. 


A  Letter  from  the  Authors  of  the  "  Universal  Historj," 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson. 

Sir, — It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  ot  the  Psalms  revifsd 
in  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  sttch 
a  just  and  learned  display  of  its  ininuCaUe 
beauties.  As  wo  flatter  ouiWves  that  the  cha- 
racter we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  the 
"Universal  History,*'  did  in  some  messure  con- 
tribute to  it,  we  hope,  that  in  justice  l»  that  gnat 


poet,  you  will  permit  us  to  cast  the  following 
mites  mto  your  treasury  of  critical  notes  on  kis 
noble  venaon.  We  always  thought  the  palm 
by  &r  this  authoi's  due,  as  upon  many  other 
accounts,  so  especially  for  two  ezoclleiices 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  that 
we  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  tiaasmit 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  by  you  to  the  public, 
in  the  following  observations. 
We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Sir,  Slc 
The  Authors  of  the  *"  Universal  Hirtory.** 


Dr.  IsMc  Watts,  D.  D.  in  bis  late  Book,  entitled  **  The 
ImproTcntem  of  the  Mind,**  Lond.  1741,  p.  114. 

Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  for  almost  all  boys  who  Icam  this 
tongue,  [the  Latin,]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  poesy  (as  soon,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  transia* 
tiont  of  David*s  Psalms,  which  are  given  us  bj 
BndMBian  in  the  various  measures  of  Horace ; 
and  the  Icwer  dat$es  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  H^ 
ganf  writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  of  Ovid*s 
Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms;, 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  d^iac 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W\  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition  ;  and  I  hear 
that  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  those  writers 
would  now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  belter 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  making  them  good  men  and 
christians. 


An  act  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  AssembI  r  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  recommendini^  Dr.  Arthur  JohnsuiQ** 
Latin  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  lie 

^/  Edinburgh, 
lith  of  Kovembtr,  1740,  po9t  meridiem. 

A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder, 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  craving. 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston*s  Latin  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Hecatomhe  Christianti,  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taught  in  all  grammar- 
schools  ;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  their  consideration, 
and  report  to  the  Commission:  the  said  com- 
mittee oflered  their  opinion,  that  the  Conunission 
should  grant  the  desu-e  of  the  said  petition,  and 
recommend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston*s  Paradhrasa 
to  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools, 
and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Tro- 
chrig's  HeeaUnnbe  Chrittiana  in  the  higtier  classes 
of  schools,  and  Humanity-classes  in  universi- 
ties. The  Commission  having  heard  the  said 
report,  unanimonsly  approved  thereof,  and  did, 
and  hereby  do,  recommend  accordingly.  Ex* 
tractedby 

William  Grant,*  CI.  EcL  Sc 

•  Thia  honoursble  geotleman  Is  now  hir  Maiesnr* 
Adyocait  for  SooOawL 
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,  duaa  edition  es  caimiii 

I,  quuRi  Mamum  Extidim  in9C 


cinplur,  ouamiiB  tros*  editiones  exstare  adnota- 
Tcram,  ullibi  ol!enclerc  potxri,  ndeo  uL  ape,  quaiii 
vunbntn  desiderio  tuo  uliafaciciidl,  me  proraus 
ex^iiliiise  cxislimtireni. 

Vetiim  nuperrime  torli  contigit,  nt  primam 
Tragailia  CratiaacB  editionem  Hngff,  An.  1601, 
puWicalftoi,  bencficio  amicissimi  milii  viri  nac- 
lua  fuerim,  rjuaque  decern  priarca  paginas,  qui- 
bus  prater  chorutn  actus  primus  com  prehenditur, 
&  Jacobs  mco,  optiniiE  spei  adoleaccnlSf  tnm- 
acriplait  nunc  ad  ta  mttto.  Vdc  vir  doctuaime, 
moqua  ut  facia  amoro  perge.  Dabam  Lvsd. 
Bat.  A.  D.  IV,  Eid.  Sept.  A.  D. 


loaJiqunndo  Biilannici  regni  majestaa 
■atiu  pendtiliuat !  Interim  libi,  enidi- 
r,  atqiiD  etiam  politisBiniu  D.  Caveo, 
pro  niiineribiia  lilcrariis,  quie  per  nobiliesimum 
LawBoniumt  "i  mo  curftstis,  maipio  operc  ma 
"-  -'-    '  -  -  agnosco,  oad^mquB  HUmina  cum  vo* 

ilius  mcuB  te  plurimum  solutat 
Vale,   doctisslme  vir,  meigquc  verbis  D.  Ca;- 
le  amnre  perge,  Tuum. 


'    luptati 
'        Filii 


DoAon 


'.  KiL.  Jtfoiiu, 


Ilemaa  lo  Ml.  Lauder 


■a  Jacobu* 


..    ,  Jesiderabaa,  Tragadia  Crofiona 

Ininseripacrat,  ut  ek  diuliue  careres,  committcre 
iiolui .-  quo<l  Butem  cilius  illam  ad  flnem  perdu- 

qnibui  diEilrictua  fuiL  Nam  pmtei  iciiotaatica 
studia,  quibua  Blrenii^  incubiiit,  ipsl  componcnda 
oriitoraUo,  qua  rudiments  lingual  Gnecn  La- 
tiiiieque  deponeret,  eamque,  (juod  vehemenler 
1 >    .|  ^uijem  BliloUgaio,  compcauit. 


nagna 


uditon 


Q."od 

Eitul  comprehenditur,  Bpectal,  id  luhena,  ai 
lucum  forcl,  ad  ta  perferri  cnrarem,  veHiin  illud 
a  clarissimi)  po9sea*0T«  lanti  aestinutur,  ut  per- 
suH-ium  habcam  me  iBlud  minimi  ab  ipao  impo- 
tralurum:  el  Band  sacra  carmina  Grotii  adeA 
rarft  abvia  sun),  ut  eoriindeni  cxamplar  apud 
ipsoB  rinuHilronliuni  ecclesiaBUiB  fruatra   qur- 


:riplur 


>l  He> 


la,  Princifi  Cond.co;  et  Tonna  libri  eal  in 
quarto,  ut  nuMo  pacCo  litcris  includi  po<>aiL  Ce- 
Icrutn,  pro  aplendidissima  et  MaintE  BtilanniiE 
principe,  cui  maritA  dicala  eel,  digna  editione 
Psalinorum,  ex  vetaione  mctrica  omnium  /tri 
poilarum  priilripil  Jqiinstomi  maiimaa  tibi 
ptiilei  habct  agiUjue  Jacobua.  Utinani  iTIuatria- 
aimua  Bcnionus  in  usurn  sfrenieaimi  principia. 


fuimL  iiademquo  typia  exarari  juberet  di 
illos  Ciceroni*  de  OlTiciia  libroa,  dijcnoa 
quoa  diunil  noctumkiua  manu  Tenarel 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  m/ character  ia  placed  above  all 


laptuon  of  fraud  b;  authentic  documents,  I 
itcrpolate  ■  few  lines 


moke  bold  at  last  to  pull  off  the  m  . 
nncerely  tho  tnie  motive  that  induced 
of  tha 


>U[  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  roolcd  in 
ly,  I  was  willing  to  make  trial,  if  the  partial 
admirersof  that  auuior  would  admit  a  translation 
of  liis  own  worde  lo  pass  for  his  sonae,  or  eihibit 
a  meaning  ;  which  I  thought  they  would  not: 
ir  was  I  mistaken  in  my  conjectute,  forasmuch 
seveial  genllerafn,  sGemingly  persona  of  judg- 
ment and   learning,   assured  me,    they  humbly 
•A  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sup- 
poaing  he  had  never  seen  these  aulbora,  or  they 
had  never  existed.     Such  is  the  force  of  preju- 
dice !    This  eiuetly  confirms  the  judicious  obaCT- 
vation  oftho  exceflent  moralist  and  poet: 

For  had  I  desifined  (as  the  vindicator  of  Milton 
~  ippoaea)  to  unpose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 
■oeure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imposture, 
would  never  have  drawn  hues  from  Hog'a 
translation  of  MUton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  I  had  almost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
Lbem  toauthoraso  easily  attained:  Iwoulilhave 
one  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  forty 
r  Aily  linee,  and  aasignin^;  Ijicm  to  an  author, 
hose  works  inaaibly  might  not  be  fuuiid  till 
ie  world  expire  at  the  general  conllagratlon, 
Iv  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
obstinate  persoiu,  (for  whose 
nta^cm  was  designed,)  is  the 
only  thing  ciilpaple  in  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  I  most  humbly  aek  pardon  :  and  tliat  thJB 
and  this  only,  was,  as  no  otber  could  be,  my 
deaifm,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
count 1  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 

shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 
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It  is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers, 
that  after  the  numerous  improvements  proauced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 
sreat  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
fongitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
has  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
given  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
from  this  uncertainty,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  incitea  the  industry  of  searchers 
into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  show  a  practicable  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  thougn  tney  should 
not  fullv  attain  this  great  end,  might  yet  make 
such  advances  and  discoveries  as  should  facili- 
tate the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  solden  encourage- 
ment many  eyes  were  dazzled,  which  native 
never  intended  to  pry  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
hope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
set  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  amon^  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
ness of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  longitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery :  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  consiacrcd 
as  an  assistant  to  some  creator  genius,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  justice  of  my  country  the  wages 
ofibred  to  an  honest  and  not  unsuccessful  labourer 
in  science. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  eclipses,  either  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  planets,  being  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con- 
sequence ;  that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
and  were  therefore  utterly  impracticable  to  the 
Bailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ul  provided  with 
instruments,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain: 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudly  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of  movements  by  friction,  the  waste 
of  their  parts  by  attrition,  tne  various  pressure 
T     I 
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of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  difierent  cfflnria 

rn  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
matter,  the  changes  of  gravitation  and  tho 
hazard  of  concussion,  l  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
will  supply  the  world  with  another  instance  oT 
fruitless  ingenuity,  though  I  hope  they  will  not 
l^ve  upon  this  country  the  reproaca  of  unre- 
warded diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  which  I  could  fix 
with  probability  of  success,  but  the  magnetical 
needle,  an  instrument  easily  portable,  and  littio 
subject  to  accidental  injuries,  with  which  tho 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance,  which  he 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  consult. 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  1300, 
when  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  John  &oia,  of  Amalphi,  to  the  sea- 
man's use,  seems  to  have  been  Ions  thought  to 
point  exactiy  to  the  north  and  soum  by  the  na- 
vigators of  those  times ;  who  sailing  commonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  only 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  of  very  accurate  ob- 
servations; and  who,  if  they  ever  transiently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridian, 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciences,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  observable,  and  was  recorded  in 
1500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  tho  king  of  England,  discovered 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variation 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  littio  heeded ;  for  it 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  always  the 
same  in  tne  same  place,  till  in  1625  GcUibrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  his  observa- 
tions. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  world  had  a 
new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  students  of 
ma^etism  employed  their  researches  upon  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  needle*s  direction,  or  the 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capricious,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  most  fanciful  of 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  its 
exphcation.  Any  system  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  seem  inclined 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  contentedly 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  magnet, 
with  very  littie  concern  about  its  existence, 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicis- 
situde of  motions,  which  could  have  corresp<md- 


remarkable  cities  In  Europe,  from  the  year  1660  to  I860,    cd  with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 

By  Zachariah  Wiliiama.  J     Yet  upon  this  secret  property  of  raagnetism  I 
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ventured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude  at  sea.  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  its  direction  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 
parallels  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
be  ill  tliis  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  established  method,  though  per- 
haps too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  human 
comprehension. 

I'his  difficulty  however  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it ;  having  formed  a  regular 
system  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
be  reconciled ;  and  being  able  from  the  varia- 
tion in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future :  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
having  laid  my  proposals  before  a  number  of 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  time  required  to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
subscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
vourers was  the  Lord  Picsley,  a  title  not  unknown 
among  magnetical  pliilosophers.  I  frequently 
showed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  curious 
of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
tlie  inclination  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
to  increase  or  diminish  regularly.  With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  con- 
fessed in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  inefficacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1729,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Lord  Torrington  declared  mv  claim  just 
to  the  rewnAl  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
act  to  those  who  should  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tion at  London  to  be  still  increasing,  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils^  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
gression, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  bo  for  a 
time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  tne  name  only  was  against  me : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
favour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  false  hypotheses  ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
whoj  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
studies,  have  had  little  acquaintance  with  iQine. 
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Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than 'the 
petulance  of  boys  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
into  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
long  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve- 
ments which  I  have  so  long  transferred  into 
my  ordinary  practice,  that  1  cannot  remember 
when  I  was  without  tlicm. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  ofBce 
assiened  liim,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  tlie  Admiralty,  who  en- 
gaged in  it  witli  no  great  inclination  to  favour 
nM} ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  iDatni- 
ments,  which,  to  cx>nfirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiston^s,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surreptk 
tiously  copied  it  on  paper,  and  clandestinftlj 
endeavoured  to  have  it  mutated  by  a  workmaif  fq» 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remon. 
strances  and  altercations,  wnich  indeed  did  not 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  my  proposahi  were  for  a  time  for  • 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  mc,  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual  exami- 
nation. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  wib 
the  chief  subject  of  mathematical  conversation; 
and  though  I  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  jud^,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  nis  ac- 
(juaintance  and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  bun  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desa^uliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  his  hands ; 
which,  afier  having  had  them  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  the  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Machin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  I  uxnUa  pubUah 
them  speedily;  for  I  should  do  if{finitt  service  to 
mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friends, 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  left  to  favour  my  studies ;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days;  and  I 
hone  the  vanity  of  ago  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  aeclarc  that  I  can  boast  among  my  friends, 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re- 
membered: and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
matliematical  competition  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  tlie  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  smaU  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  cxricriment  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  and  tne  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  theory 
properly  scaled  and  attested  amon^  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  inbrmation  of  posterity.  I  am 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  public  notice, 
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fend  applied  myself  wholly  to  tho  continuation 
of  my  experiments,  the  confinnation  of  Aiy 
syatein,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  compaQion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  re- 
pay my  communications  of  ma^etism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Thus  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  diligence ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
zeal  of  inquiry  did  not  siiffidently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
alL  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difliculties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
oit  <m  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kmd  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity  is  now 
dhrerted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  tlie 
single  votary  of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scofi*  of 
puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

In  tilts  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I 
have  becjueathed  to  posterity  the  following  table ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  conjectures,  will 
ahow  that  the  variation  was  once  Known  ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engag:e  to  maintain,  that 
•11  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  at  such  degrees 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  mquiry  wiSiout 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  oeen  settled  partly  by  instruments,  and 
pertly  by  computation ;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eyes  and 
hai^  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  tnat  use 
them;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  m  the  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
of  ezdting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
only^  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
pieaict  that  at  Prague,  tho  variation  will  in  the 
year  1800  be  24  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  will 
De  such  if  Prague  be,  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  best  geographers,  in  longitude  14  SO'  E.  la- 


titude 50  40^;  but  that  this  is  its  true  situation, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  is  known  of  very 
few ;  and  even  those  wl»  are  unacquainted  with 
science,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  easily  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  de^es 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  mathematicians, 
place  the  Cape  of  Gh)od  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  after  long  expenence  I  recom- 
mend to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  length 
three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thnrleen  grains 
and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  ao 
unskilfuUy  suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism:  and  among 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  places  may  prodaoe 
exceptions  to  my  system.  There  may  be,  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  obatruot 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magnetism ; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  infrinee  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run  down 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  though  in  certain  ooa- 
junctions  it  may  suffer  an  eclipse. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  intsr- 
rupt  the  course  of  the  magnetical  powers,  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ocean,  when 
tho  earth,  with  all  its  minerals,  is  secluded  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finamff  the  lon^tode^ 
with  a  happy  contrariety  to  all  others,  is  mo«t 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  tb  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  sailor  and  philo- 
sopher; and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exhibit 
to  the  candid  examination  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table,  ahowini^ 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for.  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  poles,  wUbh  I  have 
long  ago  beffun,  and,  with  just  encouragomont^ 
should  have  long  ago  completed. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON  THE 


PLANS  OFFERED  FOR  THE 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 


IN  THREE  LBTTERSi  TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  GAZETTEER. 


LETTER  L 


Sir, 


Dee.  1^,  1759. 


The  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  diiTcr- 
ent  architects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
ties, for  the  construction  of  the  Brid^  intended 
to  be  built  at  Blackfriars,  are,  by  Uie  rejection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  smaO  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
three  arcliitects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  this  great  employment ;  by  two  of 
whom  are  proposed  semicircmarf  and  by  the  other 
eUipUeal  arches. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipti- 
cal or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  7 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce over  a  large  river,  is  strength  :  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stronger  arch  is 
therefore  to  bo  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 

E referred,  if  witn  greater  strength  it  has  greater 
eauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  arc  they  who  will,  upon  any  single 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  strctcii  of  tiiougnt, 
or  harass  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
tigations. We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
the  weakness  of  the  elliptical  arcfi,  by  arguments 
which  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 
amination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness. 
No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  presses 
perpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
laid  upon  tlie  top  of  an  arcli^  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below;  and  the 
arch  Urns  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fiUji  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  ihrougk  a  sjiace  less 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  flat  would 
press  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 
in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
pushed  out  to  the  right  and  lefl  by  a  wedge  driven 
between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
side,  to  so  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed 
laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so  much  less  pei^ 
pendicularly  towards  the  vacuity. 

Upoo  thiA  plain  principle  the  semicircular  arch 


may  be  demonstnted  to  excel  in  strength  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a 
straight  line,  must  be  constructed  with  stoneq 
whose  diminution  downwsirds  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  wot  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  resU 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  ba 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  by  approaching  to  a  straight  lino,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  orcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  r 
straight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewi&e,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little  ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Ha\in^  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
tiiat  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unprevcntea,  we  think  it  proper  likewise 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
it  Deauty  be  to  be  determined  by  6uffra|ires,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  kuw 
drtd  years  without  imUatUm, 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  dft» 
fiance  at  once  of  right  reason  and  genoral  ru* 
thoriiy,  the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  choaen, 
what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influenced  the  determination  7 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — 11 — r,  who  having  by  ignorance,  or  thought- 
lessness, already  prcrerred  the  elliptical  arch,  wUI 
probably  think  himself  obliged  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
little  wi£  the  public,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
S — -ps— n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  that  in  the  Ust  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintendcncy  of  the  bridge,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustnous  names  of  this  great  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  have  more 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with, 
out  any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  gremXr 
ness  of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  largeness  of  fortune. 
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LETTER  n. 


Sib,  Dee.  Blh,  1759. 

■  In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
shall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  published  b>r  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M— 's*  design  for  a 
new  bridge. 

Mr.  M; proposes  elliptical  arches.   It  has 

been  objected  that  elliptical  arches  are  weak: 
and  therefore  improper  for  a  bridge  of  commerce, 
in  a  country  where  greater  weights  are  ordina- 
rily carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  ^liptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectors 
maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much  doubted, 
thai  carta  are  not  permitted  to  pass  over  it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger :  thus 
all  the  controvertists  a^ree,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  for  carts ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  carts  are  prohibited  because  tne  bridge 
is  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
carts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
ftrch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument, 
and  Ammanuti*B  attempt  nas  proved  it  by  ex- 
ttxnple. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pears to  rae  unworthy  of  debate.  I  suppose 
•very  judicious  eye  will  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  trifling,  eoually  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  wnatover  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  Uttle  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  forged 
is  stronger  than  iron  cost,  every  smith  can  in- 
form him  ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a 
new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  little 
extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  llie  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 

M y  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 

at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustraac  at  Rome ; 
the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
balustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  architrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artfiil  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  held 
tCM^other  by  cramps  of  iron  ;  to  which  I  am  afmid 

Mr.  M must  haye  recourse,  if  he  persists  in 

his  ellipsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator, 
forms  his  arch  of  four  segments  of  circles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  prize  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  will- 
ingly confessed ;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it     May  he 

*  Mr.  Mylne. 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves ;  but  let 
it  not  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome, 
implies  an  irresistible  degree  of  skill  The  com- 
petition is  only  between  bojrs,  and  the  prize  ffiven 
to  excite  lauaable  industry,  not  to  reward  con- 
summate excellence.  Nor  will  the  suffrage  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  amon? 
those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  will 
deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  the  lowest  state,  and  tha.t  the 
Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  decorations. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 


LETTER  m. 


Sir, 


Dee,  15th,  1759. 


It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  positions, 
that  they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obscured 
by  explanation  J  that  their  authors  deviate  from 
the  main  question  into  incidental  disc^uisitiore^ 
and  raise  a  mist  where  they  should  let  in  light 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
of  Dec  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has 
afforded  examples*  A  great  pari  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  that  the 
fint  excellence  of  a  bridge  m  undoubtedly  ttrength  : 
but  this  concesnon  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  against  de- 
cay, has  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  the  Monu- 
ment and  Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards 
evidence  or  argument 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  now  allowed 
to  be  strength  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
semi-ellipsts  has  less  strength  than  a  semicircle. 
To  tWs  he  first  answers,  tlmt  gnmting  tliis  posi- 
tion/or a  mowenf,  the  semi-ellipsis  may  yet  nave 
strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 
This  grant,  which  was  made  out  for  a  moment, 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for  before 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  elliptical  arch  must  in  all  respects  be  ntpe- 
rior  in  strength  to  the  semicirde.  For  this  danng 
assertion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  para- 
graphs ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  tk$  amvexUy 
of  a  semi^eUipsis  may  be  increased  attM  to  rniy  de» 
gree  that  strength  may  require :  whidh  tt,  that  an 
elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical,  to  be 
made  less  weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its 
elliptical  form  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  semi- 
circle, may  become  almost  as  strong  as  a  semi* 
circle,  by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is 
indisputably  true;  but  why  should  the  writer 
for^t  the  semicircle  differs  as  little  from  such  an 
ellipsis  7  It  seems  that  the  difference,  whether 
small  or  great,  is  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  semi- 
ciiele;  Ibr  he  does  not  promise  that  the  elliptical 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  imagination 
can  confer,  will  stand  without  cramps  ofiron,  and 
melted  lead,  and  large  stones,  and  a  very  thick  arch  ; 
assistances  which  the  semicircle  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yet  less  required  by  a  semi- 
ellipsis,  which  is  in  all  respects  superior  in 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves 
be  thus  at  variance  with 

be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others  ;  nor  do  I 
iliink  myself  entitled  to  complain  of  disregard 
from  one,  with  whom  the  performances  of  anii- 


opposition  so  well,  as  to 
1  himself,  little  doubt  can 
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quity  have  so  little  weight:  yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  contemptuous  superiority,  I  must  a^E^ain 
venture  to  declare,  that  a  itraigfU  line  wiU  hear 
710  weight;  hemg  convinced,  that  not  even  the 
science  of  Vasari  can  moke  that  form  strong 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  a  straight  line 
will  bear  nothings  is  meant,  that  it  receives  no 
strength  from  straightness ;  for  tliat  many  bodies, 
laid  in  straight  Hues,  will  support  weig^ht  by  the 
cohesion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
hns  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
^llows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
crushed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
thorn ;  but  the  strength  must  be  derived  merely 
fi-om  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 

The  semi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommenda- 
tion yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult of  execution.  Why  difficulty  should  b^ 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis* 
cover ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  th« 
convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  who 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefen 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
recommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  which 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN ; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER 

FROM    TBE   UNIVERSAL  VISITOR  FOR  FEB.    1756. 


Agriculture,  in  the  primeval  ases,  was  the 
common  parent  of  traffic:  forthe  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of 
tillag:e;    which  are  now  very  essential  for  the 

Iiromotion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
arly  so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
cattle,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
gives  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
a  support  for  the  other  parts  of  the  community : 
it  is  now  the  fpring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
plough.  But  though  the  farmers  are  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  wc  find  them  in  general  too 
much  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  w> 
hausted,  and  the  species  made  of  them  Io0t; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea ;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
proliibited  ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone 
wo\ild  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  industrious  people,  by  furnishing  sub- 
sistence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be 
mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  so 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
Titlier  to  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 


cease  to  he  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  ^.gypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy : 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful  The  Satrapa,  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne- 
glected. Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
famous  countries  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazme  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
pie,  who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  almost 
all  their  corn,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and 
tlie  subsistence  of  her  armies :  though  wc  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incon- 
sidemble  quastities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Car- 
thage and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu- 
merous fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  corn,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  har- 
vest happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  which,  without  this 
supply^  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishincr 
by  famme.  Rome  actually  saw  herselt  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus  ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  da3rs*  provision  of  com  in  the 
city ;  and  that  prince  was  so  fi|U  of  tendemeM 
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fer  the  people,  thftt  he  had  leeolTed  topoboii 
himself,  if  toe  expected  fleets  did  not  amve  be- 
fore  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but  they  came, 
and  the  preacnration  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
buted to  the  ^ood  fortune  of  their  emperor ;  but 
wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
danger  for  the  future. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  died,  diere  was  com  in  tne  public  maga- 
nnes  for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bushels  in  brea^jl,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  leas  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though 
they  applied  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that 
might  be  n^de  of  the  fruit,  by  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by 
the  offsprmo;  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries 
of  the  world :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift :  from  whence  it 
was  imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in  so  many 
other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
brated for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present :  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
teen  gcnerallv  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. As  tne  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
Grecians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  were  they 
likewise  for  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  the 
best  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  Massick,  Calenian, 
Formian,  Cscuban,  and  Falernian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  ana  that  no  more 
should  be  planted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  west;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe, 
m  Uic  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  tne  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
neficial than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry :  but, 
if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  very  different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
cients of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  tlie  prefer- 
ence to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  agriculture.  The 
riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
their  6ocks  and  herdn.  We  also  find  from  Lati- 
nos in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
was  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
die  introduction  of  money,  which  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  estabhshed  a  new  kind 
of  barter.  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
extensive  account  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  of 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  And 
Cato,  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life 
of  the  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
The  honest  fanner  hves  in  a  wise  and  happy  | 


■tatfl^  which  JMltMt  him  to  joftice,  tempemnoi^ 
aobriety.  aiacerity,  and  every  virtue  tnat  caa 
dignify  human  native.  This  gave  room  ibr  tbm 
poets  to  feign,  that  Astnea,  the  goddess  of  jue> 
tice,  had  her  last  raaideDoe  among  husbandmeii. 
before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  \ir^ 
have  brought  the  anistance  of  the  moaes  ui 
praise  of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  and 
philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  uowofthy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  g^us,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos« 
teritj  upon  the  utihty  of  the  husoandman's  pro- 
fession. Hiero,  Attains,  and  Archelaus,  kings  ot 
Syracuse,  Pemmus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  &r  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
feitilit^  of  their  diflerent  oountriea.  The  Caiw 
thaginian  general  Mago  wrote  twenty-eigfat  vo» 
lumes  upon  this  eubiect ;  and  Cato,  the  censor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  Imvc  Plato,  Xe» 
nophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article^  which 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  pohtica.  And 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
says,  **  How  fully  and  excellently  does  ne,  in 
that  book  called  his  *  CEconoraics,*  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life  i" 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
corn ;  and  tne  Isle  of  Anslesea  was  tfaeo  lookod 
upon  as  the  granary  for  ue  western  provinoet: 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  ploa|^ 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Nonnans, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  jgradually  declined,  till  it  was  eo« 
tirely  worn  on  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL 
and  Edward  Vl. ;  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobility 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  ficfa  by 
trade,  and  purchased  estat^ 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
are  now  the  best ;  while  Italy  can  only  boasft  ol 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and 
Ireland.  The  com  of  Sicily  is  still  is  in  great  es- 
teem, as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  northern 
countries :  but  England  is  the  happiest  spot  in 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  arnds  or  agri- 
culture, and  especially  its  great  prodac* of  oom. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estates,  is 
the  enricmncnt  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  withoot 
this,  bow  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures, 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  ?  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  usefu. 
member  of  society.  His  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellow-subjects  with  all  kinds  of 
the  best  grain,  but  his  industry  enables  him  to 
export  great  c^uanti tics  to  other  lungdoms,  whi<:h 
might  otherwise  starve :  particulany  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  oeen  ex- 
ported 51,620  quarters  of  barley,  219.781  of  malt, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  rye,  and  153,343  of 
wheat;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of  treasure  arises 
from  his  pasture  lands,  which  breed  such  innn- 
merable  nocks  of  sheep,  and  afibrd  such  fine 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  man- 
kind !  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  making 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  and 
hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds  of  li^uorsL 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shiUinga  m  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman :  it  is 
a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  is  it  increased  by 
the  means  it  furnishes  for  trade  ?    Without  tba 
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'ntdiMTf  of  (bs  funKT,  the  inai)iifactar«r  eouU 
hivfl  no  goodi  to  supply  the  merchsnt,  nor  tk» 
nwrchtnt  find  any  employment  toi  the  mirinera : 
Inde  would  be  et)«nBtM ;  richa*  would  bo  of 
no  adnuiIaM  to  tna  gratt ;  uid  Ubour  of  no 
•gnrice  lo  l£e  poor. 


BaUnd  u  b*  •noUtoH 


FURTHER  THOUOHTS  OR  AQRlCULTimS. 

At  my  but  vint,  I  took  tbe  liberty  of  mGntinn- 
inif  ■  lubjact,  which,  I  think,  is  not  conHiderH 
with  attention  proportionHte  to  its  importance 
Nolhing  on  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  o 
mankind,  «  crime  often  chsrK«l  upon  ihcm,  snc 
often  denied,  than  the  Utile  lejtnrd  which  the  di^ 
posers  ofhannrvry  rewards  have  paid  to  aericuL 
ture ;  which  is  treated  u  a  subject  so  remoli 

n  life,  by  all  IhoBc  who  do  not  im. 

Id  Uia  plough,  or  giTO  fodder  to  th( 


mediately  hold  (he  plough,  or  giri 
oi,  that!  think  there  is  rmim  to  q 


rarth.  I  was  once 
lady  of  great  amine 
kne^B  ^  \BhaX  brrad  u  maae  t 

I  have  already  obserrcd,  hnw  differently  apri- 
culture  was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wiw 
men  of  tho  Roman  eommon wealth,  and  shall 
now  only  add,  that  even  after  the  empemrs  had 
made  great  alteration  in  the  eyslem  of  life,  and 
(audit  men  to  portion  out  thrar  esteem  lo  other 
qniJities  than  osefulnoas,  a^culture  still  moin- 
bined  its  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
polite  and  elegant  Celnis  among  the  odior  arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  hsro  already 
■hown  ;  I  ahall  now,  thcreforn,  prove  its  neccs- 
nty  j  and  having  before  declared  thai  il  producee 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  t  shall  proceed  to 
■how,  that  it  Rives  its  only  riches,  Che  only  riches 
which  we  can  ea!l  our  own,  and  of  which  we 
need  not  fear  eitiier  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nalion^  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence  Neither  the  man  nor  the  peo- 
ple can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  cnn 
deny  tho  iteceHaries  or  conveniences  of  lifi;. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  asoislance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Every  other 
source  of  plenty  la  perinliahle  or  casuaL 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  bo  confessed 
often  to  enrich  countries:  and  we  ounclvci  are 
indebted  to  (hent  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
now  eoRimand  tho  sra  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  and  for  thore  sums  with  wluch  we  have 
•bown  ourselves  able  to  aim  the  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  tbe  western  he- 
miaphere.  But  trade  and  mannfactuies,  howovor 
pnfilable,  must  vicLd  to  [ha  cultivation  of  lands 
m  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  onrwlvoi 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
len  of  fortune,  inconstant  and  daceitful  a«  her 
mMber;  sbe  chooMi  her  naidence  when  she 
i*  least  eipect«d,  and  alufta  her  abod*,  whan  her 
at  firndy  settled. 


Qenoese,  whoae  only  ■ 

fiom  what  monarch  Uiey  sliall  solicit  protection  1 
Who  can  see  tlie  Hanseadc  towns  in  ruini, 
where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  aJwaya 
equal  the  number  of  the  houses;  but  he  will  say 
to  himself,  Tlicse  are  the  cities  whose  trade  en- 
abled them  once  to  frive  lawa  to  lliu  world,  to 
whose  mcTchinls  prmccs  sent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  ticasuiics  ormica  were  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  furbeoi 
to  consider  trade  oa  a  weak  and  uncertain  baais 
of  power,  and  wish  to  bis  own  country  greotnesa 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  ? 

It  is  apparent,  tlut  every  tradini;  nation  flou- 
lisheo,  while  il  can  be  said  lo  Hounsh,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  otiicrs.  Wo  cannot  compel  any  people 
to  buy  from  us,  or  to  soil  to  iis.  A  thousood 
accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  out 
rivals;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve- 
ment, or  natural  advantngo,  may  procure  a  just 
preference  for  thoir  cumnHHliticH  ;  an  expcrii-nce 
bus  shown,  that  there  ia  no  work  of  the  hundi, 
which,  at  diffi'rcnl  times,  is  not  host  perlbrmcd 
in  different  places- 

TralEc,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  oI 
prosperili/,  uiuel  owe  iU  bucccbs  Lo  asriculturo  ; 
llio  maltriols  of  manufacture  are  tho  proiluoo  of 
tho  earth.  Tin  wool  which  we  weavo  into  cloth, 
the  wood  which  i*  farmed  into  cabinets,  tbe 
metals  which  are  forced  into  weapons,  are  sup- 
plied by  naluro  with  the  help  of  art.  Manulac- 
lurea,  indeed,  and  protitahlo  manufactures,  ars 
snnclimcs  raised  from  ini|>ortcd  inalurials,  but 
then  we  are  suliiecleil  a  second  time  to  the  ca- 
price of  our  neieliboure.  Tlie  nalivcs  of  Lom- 
bardy  might  eaaily  resolve  lo  retain  Uieir  silk  at 
home,  and  ezn|)loy  woi^men  of  their  own  to 
weave  iL  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
thoy  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  tliey  liava 
sagacity  lo  discern  theti  Iruo  interest,  and  vigour 

Mines  are  Kencially  considered  oa  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  observer*  have 
thought  the  poaaession  of  great  quantities  of 
precious  metala  the  first  national  happiness.  But 
Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  Ihoualit  her- 
iclf  exempted  from  the  laliour  of  tilling  tho 
ground,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  w''    ' 
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obatinato  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri- 
culture they  may  mdoed  be  the  transmitters  of 
ntoncy,  but  can  never  be  tbe  posseasors.  They 
may  digit  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediately 
•lend  il  away  to  purchoso  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  laxt  remain  with  some  people  wiso 
onou^jh  lo  sell  much  and  to  buy  little  i  to  live 
upon  ihinr  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
things  which  nnlure  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  thcmaclves  of  no  use,  without  aome 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
Rountry  inexhaiistiHe  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
oBeless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  woo<l.  It  was  never 
die  design  of  Providence  to  Peed  man  witlioat 
his  own  concurrence  j  we  have  rn>m  nature  only 
what  we  cannot  provide  for  ouraclvea  ;  she  gives 
us  wild  fruitu,  wliich  oit  must  meliorate,  and 
itroasy  metals,  which  labour  must  refine. 

Particutar  raetats  are  valuable,  bocauoa  tfaay 
an  tcarce ;  and  they  an  ocarce,  becauaa  tlie 
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manufacture  may  be  compeneated  by  the  ad- 
vancfment  of  another ;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  mar  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
are  paitial  and  slight  mislbrtmies,  which  leave 
119  still  in  the  posseesioii  of  our  chief  comforts. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  soporfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  ejunhitant  hopes :  but 
we  may  still  retun  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness,— the  security  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  They  are  small  ob- 
structions of  tne  stream,  which  nisea  foam  and 
noise  where  Ihey  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
ral course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  pooTp  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  the  subordinato  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
vernment, drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  bo  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  most  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  difigence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  borne :  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
of  (he  greatest  ot'  political  evils — the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

Cesar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  tlut  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  neceasaxy  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  tSo  grain  of  tms  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
nounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncontrovertod  principle,  that  mblatA 
causA  toUUur  efftetui :  if  therefore  the  efiect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  eflect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
nutted.  The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of  expor- 
tation is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such^  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  Talua  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  deshous  to  buy  our  corn 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  oar  com  cheaper 
than  oiusclves,  when  it  was  cheap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buyii^  it  dearer  than 
ourselves,  when  it  it  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
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reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  exemption  from  the 
extremity  ot  this  wide-extended  calamity ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  mimr  scar- 
city, it  may  be  nt  to  consider  hkewisc,  why  we 
suitor  yet  less  scarcity  Uum  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  lus  produced 
plenty,  is  apparent. 

Because  evcr^  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty^ 
agriculture  has  increased :  scarce  a  si^ssion  has 
pasrod  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  ffroundfl : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  little  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  increasefJ,  the  runt,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  com  is  raised ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  un^ed,  that  exportation,  thoujfh  it  in- 
creases our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  mnrchaiit  has  more  encouragement  for  ex- 
portation than  tlie  farmer  for  agricnlture. 

This  is  a  paradox  wluch  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  ot  policy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gain  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  «rain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  efibcts  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con- 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  corn,  must  have 
every  year  cither  more  com  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  wants,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  efitcct ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  Uicy  do  not  want,  unless  our  eluber- 
ance  be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
tlwr  year.  This  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produces 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  us, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  corn  more  than  enough  (w  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  wo  have  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases  *  and  therefore  produces  no  eviL  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  hig^her  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  price, 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  stop  our  corn  in  our 
ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  wliat  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  arc  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  Thb  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  he  diligence. 
If  much  com  can  be  sold,  much  i%ill  be  raised. 

The  second  eflect  of  the  bouiuy  is  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  pro<luct  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  cflcct  is  political  and  arbi- 
trary ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands :  we 
can*prescril)eits  limits,  and  regulate  its  quan- 
tity.   Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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nunes  that  yield  them  an  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  Hurfiuie  of  the  earth  is  more  libciai  than  its 
caverns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  hf  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  ihe  cattle  are  devouring,  shoota  up  again 
when  they  have  oassc-d  over  it. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  a<rncultare  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plcmty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
wo  buy  from  without,  the  sellera  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
chasers may  reject ;  but,  while  our  ground  is 
cuverfxl  with  com  and  cattle,  wc  can  want  no- 
tliint; ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellish- 
ments from  otlier  countries,  there  is  nothing 
which  com  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  in,  perhaps,  beyond  all  othen<, 
productive  of  things  neccjssary  to  life.  The  nine- 
apple  thriveft  better  betW4.*en  the  tropics,  and  bet- 
ter furs  arc  found  in  the  northern  regions.  Hut 
let  UA  not  envy  these  unnecessary  privileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
natiin>,  but  must  be  supported  by  her  more  com- 
mon gifts.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
clothcid  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  commodities,  may  have  her 
ships  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
home  and  receive  the  tribute  oi  foreign  coun- 
tri«s»,  enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  tlic  \ineyards 
of  France  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peruvian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
of  Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  indeed  always  rising  on  the  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  surely  the  vallevs  of  England 
have  more  certain  stores  of  wealth.  Wines  are 
chosen  by  caprice  ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
bread  among  superfluities,  when  once  it  was 
known.    The  price  of  wheat  and  barley  suffers 


not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caused  by  the  au» 
certaintv  of  seasons. 

1  am  Tar  from  intending  to  persuade  my  ooun- 
tiymen  to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of 
manuring  the  ground.  1  mean  only  to  prove, 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  aiixi«.ty 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improv- 
ing their  arts,  or  extending  their  traffic  Cut 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  we  should 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  ot 
things  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other  rpgions ! — 
Snch  vicissitudes  the  worid  has  often  seen ;  and 
therefore  such  we  ha%*p  reason  to  expect.  Wc 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade^  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true  ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  and 
niiniiiilers,  wliich  may  be  sometimes  just,  and 
sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolish  to 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stand,  which  almost  e\*ery  nation 
has  enjoyed  and  lns:t,  and  which  we  must  expect 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  iL 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
iiuluRtr^'  has  for  many  a^es  been  employed  in 
destroying  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
plantotl.  It  is  well  known  tliat  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  awl  that  ships  arc  built  out 
of  trees ;  and  therefore,  wlien  I  tmvcl  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  sec  hills  arising  on 
eitlicr  hand  barren  and  useless,  1  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  cummerce,  of  which  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants ;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  tliiiik  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no 
great  distance,  when  our  neigiibours  may  depii\'e 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  refusing  us  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  per- 
petuated;  and  by  agriculture  alone  can  wc  live 
in  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
This,  tHerefore,  is  the  great  art,  which  every  go- 
vernment ou<;ht  to  protect,  ever%'  proprietor  of 
lands  to  practise,  and  every  inquirer  into  nature 
to  improve 
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By  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  to  a  price  at  wliich  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple arc  unable  to  procure  them,  now  the  present 
scarcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
same  kind  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance;  an  inquiry 


♦  These  "  Coiwideratiiins,"  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Maloiie,  who  puljl'mhod  Ihem  in  1808,  or  ralhcr  lo 
his  liberAl  publisher,  Mr.  Payne,  were  in  ihc  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malonr,  wriuen  in  November,  1766,  when  the  ^xilicy 
of  the  parliumeMUirr  bounty  on  the  oxportniioH  ol  corn 
became  naturally  a  'eubjcci  of  diM:u88iou.    The  liarvest 


before  which  all  the  considemtions  which  com- 
monly busy  the  legislature  vanish  from  the 
view. 

The  intemption  of  trade,  though  it  may  dis- 
tress part  of  the  community,  leaves  .  the  rest 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of  one 

la  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  com  had  ri^en  to 
HO  high  a  price,  that  In  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober there  had  been  mauy  InaurroaioiM  in  the  midland 
couniiesi  to  which  Dr.  Johnaou  alludes  ;  and  w.hich  were 
of  fo  alarming  a  kind,  that  It  waa  ncccsaarj  to  reprexi 
them  by  military  force. 
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manufacture  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  another;  a  defeat  may  bo  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  mav  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  Tnese 
arc  paitial  and  alight  misfortmies,  which  leave 
119  still  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  comforts. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes ;  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  security  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  ^Thejr  are  small  ob- 
structions of  tne  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
ral course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor,  nor  safetv  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  the  subonlinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  ita  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
vernment, drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  mossncn*.  Tiiose 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  bo  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  bo  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
dantvRr ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  borne :  such  as  have  already 
incited  thorn  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
of  (he  greatest  of  political  evils — ^e  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

Cesar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  tluit  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  oflen 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  whidi  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  Uie  grain  of  this  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whetlier 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Dounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  principle,  that  avhlalA 
catuA  toUitur  effeeius :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  bo  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  Uio  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  b  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of'^ expor- 
tation is  tlie  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
whore  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  arc 
therefore  always  nearer  to  tiio  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  Talna  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  com 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper 
tlian  ourselves,  when  it  was  cneap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buyii^  it  dearer  than 
ourselves,  when  it  is  dear,  we  thall  yot  have 
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reason  to  rejoice  in  our  o^'n  exemption  from  the 
extremity  ot  this  wide-extended  calamity ;  and 
if  it  be  ntjci's'^ary  to  inquire  why  we  suller  scar- 
city, it  may  be  Ht  to  consider  likewise,  why  we 
suffer  yet  loss  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  has  produced 
plenty,  is  apparent. 

Because  ever  since  tho  grant  of  the  Iraunty^ 
agriculture  has  increased  :  scarce  a  Mission  has 
pasned  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Mucri  land  has  been  snhjccted  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  littlo  profit : 

Vet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  iiicreasiHj,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  corn  is  raisetl ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  tliat  no  more  is 
roii^fxl  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in- 
CTcases  our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
th(;  merchant  has  more  encouragenieiit  for  ex- 
portation than  the  farmer  for  agricultiiro. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  oi  policy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gain  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  bo  minutely  con- 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  corn,  must  have 
every  year  eitlier  more  com  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  tlicir  wants,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  cfiect ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  tJicy  do  not  want,  unless  our  eluber- 
ance  be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
tiier  y«ir.  This  cnso  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produces 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  most  buy  of  us, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  corn  more  Uian  enough  for  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  wnen  we  have  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  evil.  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  biij^hcr  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  hi!;her  price, 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  stop  our  corn  in  our 
ports,  and  poiur  it  back  uprjn  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physiciii  and  certain,  and  wliut  arc  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  Wliile  men  ore  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  he  diligence. 
If  much  corn  can  be  sold,  mucli  \n\]  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  i.s  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  profluct  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  effect  is  political  and  arbi- 
trary ;  wc  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands:  wo 
can  prcscrilK  its  limits,  and  regulate  its  quan- 
tity.   Whenever  we  feci  wont,  or  icar  it,  we 
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on  his  own  experience.  He  mast  therefore  often 
depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man 
depends  in  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  conmierce 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  lost  they  become  so  mmute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tane:led  without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  and  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowled^  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  mantime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  great  by  which  information  may 
bo  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  \vhat 
he  miffht  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  Lb 
very  difficult;  a  volume  intended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads  ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  ihat 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and 
has  oflen  succeeded  by  chance  rather  than  by 
conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  tiutfmo/f,  the 
places  J  and  the  means  of  traffic 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  to^- 
ever  is  bought  and  sold,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  become  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  thev  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  tneir  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  snow  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
described,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded  : 
Uis  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  that  a  cannon  is  cast, 


and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  But  as  it  is  to  mot/L 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  has 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  ma- 
nufacture has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  understood  aU  ports^ 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  established, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  pari 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  almost 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs^  and  pio- 
ducts,  as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  being 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  lor  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  means  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful  con- 
duct of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  c<hi- 
cation,  which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers ;  to  be  silerwaids  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  olwervation  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  r^ulatin^  books,  which  is 
one  01  the  few  arts  which  having  been  stodied 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  reqture.  The  counting-house  of  an 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  rang- 
ing particulars  under  generals,  of  bringing  the 
different  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  Ukd  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  oif  ded&nc  and 
exchange.  Let  ik>  man  venture  into  lai^geouai- 
ness  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  any 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  8^>- 
ply  this  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextncable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  other 
studies  will  be  of  httle  avail ;  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  measures 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navi^tion,  witli  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  suffiacntly  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  of 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  much  the  art  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  o£  the  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes are  sent ;  the  customs  to  be  paid ;  the 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true 
rate  of  insurances.  To  this  must  be  added,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other 
nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  commodities 
are  s<4d,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  therefore 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  ox  the  means  of  trade  is  money,  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  noade 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficult.  The  mer- 
chant must  not  only  infonu  himself  of  the  various 
denominations  ana  value  of  foreign  coins,  to- 
gether with  their  method  of  counting  agd  |^ 
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during ;  snch  as  the  mineries  of  Portugal,  and 
the  liyres  of  France ;  but  he  must  leam  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment ;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  estaolished,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies^  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  leam  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,,  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
wise that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
the  balance  of  trade^  or  the  proportion  between 
tilings  exported  and  miported ;  to  examine  what 
kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  country,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself,  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
sive companies;  to  inouire  into  the  arts  which 
have  been  practised  oy  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  colonies  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  afibrd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  lueful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


&ctnrer.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  contmue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  oflen  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  depress 
inaustry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  somethmg  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  suui  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  ueeAil  to  the  specuiatist 
with  any  other  natural  history^  and  the  ac- 
counts of  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  muy  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
booKs  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  funds,  msurances,  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessary 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  eitner  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  favourable 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  conmtionof  life  can 
rencier  useless,  whidi  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im- 
prove tneir  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  be 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise. 
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TO    THB    t&AXSLATlON    Or 


FATHER  LOBO'S  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA.* 


The  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  so  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator IS  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  coimtrymeo,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 

*  For  an  account  of  this  book,  sss  the  Ufa  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


dible  fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  ezoeedinr  the  bouiids  of  proba- 
bility, has  a  right  to  oemand  that  they  sh<rald 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appeara  by  his  modest  and  UBtffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  firom  ^  Kie,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  hia  imaginv 
tion.  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tean ;  and  hia  eataracta  fidl  from 
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the  rode  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  resiona  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  messed  with 
spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  f^oom  or 
unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  pri? ate  and  social  yirtnes : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  piwfeedry 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  disooTcr  what  will  always  be  dtscoTcred 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced 
m  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  ftivours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera^ 
city  is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  cza|[- 
gerates  over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  their  coontrymen^  oy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  he  will 
ind  the  actiona  and  sufferings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^t,  though  the  same 
in  wnich  Mr,  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Roman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  leamcKl  dissertator,  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  Ibr  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  fVaaee,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patfiaith  Oviedo*s  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  Qod  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  ihis  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  Umng  one  anoiherf  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  tne  true  ckurch.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive:  among  those 
who  are  continually  grasping  at  dominion  over 
souls  as  well  as  boaies  ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
for  the  most  enormous  vHtanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  deetioying  4Mir  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  biit  tlwir  errors — ^if  he  wouM 
not  expect  to  meet  benerolenee  engaged  in  mas* 
■acres,  or  to  find  merer  in  a  court  of  mouisitton, 
he  would  not  look  lor  the  true  ehurek  in  the 
chunk  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
nn  example  of  great  moderationt  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion ;  but  m  the 
others  has  lefl  proofs,  that  learning  and  honeAty 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  He 
baa  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimony 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  writmgs  of  all  the 
Portuffuese  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
seal,  but  litUe  learning,  without  ^ving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  a 
PrmichmaiL  This  b  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that 
&ther  Du  Beraat  had  a  cooler  head  or  more 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  account  is 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistakeo  than 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powerful  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  missioQ  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  lid|it  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  Lo- 
dolfus,  Uying  hold  on  the  advantaee,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  contormity. 

Upon  the  whde,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  believe  the  Holv 
Scriptures  suflkient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation; but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thouj^t,  there  are  no  proofs  suffident  to  de- 
cide iL 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  sobjects  will 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  these, 
or  in  the  relation  of  fatfa«r  Lobo,  emy  ai^^uroent 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ol^ 
scure,  tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind^ 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  periiaps 
more  justly  chargeable  on  uie  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  eaOed) 
peat  liberties  have  been  taken,  which»  whether 
lustifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fiuriy  confessedly  and 
let  the  iudicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  eoD- 
demn  tnem. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion,  but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  compriseUy 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  which 
an  exact  translation  has  ben  attempted ;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particularly  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  whoeTor 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  ori^iinal,  if 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will 
candidly  overiook  any  failure  of  judgmenL 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Tbouob  criticism  has  been  colttrated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  thou^  almost  every  specips  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions,  precepts,  and  illustrations;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  $epulehral  mseriptUnu 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  tnis  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
in()uire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  witli  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providing 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unsldUu! 
panegyric 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
studies,  Epiiaphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  me  Pyramids, 
are  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
either  pride  or  gratitude  erected :  and  the  same 
passions  which  mcited  men  to  sucn  laborious  and 
expemhre  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind :  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  bo 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  bo  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  honrs  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
inscription  on  the  tombj  and  in  its  most  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  onginal 
latitude  of  the  word,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscripHan  mgunen  on  a 
tomb  in  honour  of  the  perton  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  ordtf  to 
bicits  others  to  the  imitation  of  their  excellences, 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  peip^ 
toate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  or  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  Uie 
same  effect  as  the  observation  of  nis  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  whidi 
set  vutue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writing  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  Uie  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Niwtov 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  yrbiek 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  bot  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re* 
quires  no  cenius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  prodnces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unasststed  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  bot  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  m- 
terpreter.  Tiius  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

Hie  ■Una  est  Pieus  Mircmdola,  ortera  norunt 
£t  Tagus  et  Oangefl,  fonan  et  Antipodee. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cocw 
ners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned^  without  exag- 
geration, superlatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
Use  inscriptions  in  use  among  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  conunemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Caesar  Germanicua^  CsBsar  Dadeua,  Germanieug^ 
JUtfrietis.  Such  wonld  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Newtokus,  nttwrm  legilnu  incesHgaiit  hie  qui* 
eecU. 

But  to  far  the  groatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomtmn  is  neeessaiy  for  the  publication 
of  their  virtues,  and  dw  preserration  of  thehr 
memories  j  and  in  tiie  oomposition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  nsefol. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  drcnmstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  affects  no  other  composi- 
tion: the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  thorn  to  a  particular  air 
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ment,  be  at  once  rappressed,  and  that  our  pos- 
terity be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  this 
corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may  be  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  care- 
fully concealed  fit>m  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly 
answer  the  great  end  propoera  by  it,  and  set  the 


power  of  the  court  not  only  above  the  insults  ol 
the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  them.  The  licenser  havings 
his  authonty  thus  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  the  trouble  ot 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  nation  will  rest  mt 
length  in  ignorance  and  peace. 
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Thb  usual  defflgn  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is 
to  implore  the  caimour  of  the  public  !  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  acknowled^cnts 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  MontUy  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeatea  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation ;  but  have  been 
still  more  painty  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sifSr  all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothiniT  more  than  advertisements  in  our  fa- 
vour, beingevidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  baffled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
tained from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
snp^ant  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
whiCn  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regarded 
by  the  world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and 
sagacious  inventors,  assembled  Irom  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  mshonesty^  and  piracy;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  these  imputations  might  be  avoided 


by  giving  the  picture  of  St  PauPs  instead  of 
St  John^s  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  add.  printed  in  St  John^s 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-house 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  afler  having  thns 
stolen  their  whole  desi^  from  us,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en* 
titles  them  to  the  6rst  rank  amonj^  false  heroes 
We  have  therefore  inserted  their  names*  at 
len^h  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  this  repu* 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  as  by  the 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  considerable 
enough  to  inquire.  To  m^e  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low:  but  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  ex- 
posed by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  have  given 
his  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, where  the  reader  may  entertain  himself  at 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  scur- 
rility and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  un- 
willing to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  de- 
serve no  other  fate  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  find  him  a  little  excelling  lumsclf,  per- 
haps print  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  covers, 
that  tney  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  ofi^ 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  swelling 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  his 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  petty 
writer  with  idle  chimeras  of  applause,  laurels, 

*  The  gay  and  learned  C.  Ackew,  of  Swan  Aller, 
Printer ;  the  polite  and  generotu  T.  Cox,  under  t^ 
Royal  Exchange ;  the  eloquent  and  courtly  J.  Clark, 
of  Duck  Lane ;  and  the  modett,  civil  and  jtidicioiis  T. 
Aptley,  of  8t.  PauPs  Church  yard,  bookaellere.  AU  theao 
names  appeared  in  the  title  of  the  London  Magazine^ 
begun  in  1733. 
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n  be  niodc,  or  hia  writinsti  by 
pMterily,  it  wilJ  piobibly  be  in  words  liktueie; 
"Inliie  Gsntlcman'B  Mantiao  are  still  pre- 
served some  euayg  under  tlie  speciouB  and  in- 

■  Crnnmon  Seem  JnunijJ,  priiilwl  bj  PurMr  of  WW«. 


fHib]i*hedi  vniinguiulflr  LhiiiJLlcof  Common  . 
thb  WTiUnt  cuiw  fiiB  Trthlj  in  Ijula  iteLaciw 
•MM  of  which  tK  poUllal,  KnK  monl,  ud  o 
noroiu.  Byihabaa  judgmsm  ihai  nnbsrDi 
work,  IhAttyle  uidlBHiJifaof  whbchlibuDci 
toim  ihM  II  la  Kuol^  inielllElblii.  Ii  tuiiui 


Tiling  title  of  Comma 

■0  liltlevilne  came  lo 

mon  lot  of  dulneee,  ' 

nnable  ti 


Stmt.  How  pmpCT»  of 
e  reKued  from  thJo  coin- 
e  Bra  at  thii  diatance  oi 
me  unable  to  conccivo,  but  imagine  that  per- 
inal  friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
uiem  in  oppoaition  to  hia  jademenL  If  thia  ms 
the  muon,  he  met  afterwari^  with  the  trealmmt 
which  all  d  nerve  who  patronize  atujMditj;  for 
the  writer,  inatead  of  acknowledging  hia  favonra, 
romplaina  of  injustice,  roUwij,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complaina  in  s  etyle  so  baiiiaroni  and  inds- 
cenl,  as  sufBcicntly  confutes  his  own  calniii> 
nica."  In  thia  manner  itnnt  thia  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned. — But  of  faim,  and  our  mmt 
adveraaries,  wo  beg  the  reader'a  pardon  forhsT- 
'  ig  said  somuch.  Webopeitwill  be  ramei» 
bered  in  our  favour,  thatitiaaometiiiKsneessHij 
chaatise  insolence,  and  that  there  ia  a  soit 
men  who  cannot  d&atiiigiiiBh  betweaa  fiirtMU* 
ice  and  cowaidtcB, 
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Han'  BWTui  cluai  PaMlUna  t  am  auenr,  qnod 
VaUkM  BliHnwni  DomuiltB  !—Bar. 


Koquoiloiuomuai,  nil 
Eeca  ntbti  ^uldom,  pallei 


IX  plmuni^Jte-d'al. 


It  ii  plain,  from  ttie  conduct  of  wriccra  of  the 
Erst  class,  that  they  have  estecme  ' 
f^ilion  from  tb«rchancten  to  defe: 
a^nat  the  cenanrei  of  ignorance, 

II  is  not  reaaoDable  to  aappoae  thftt  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversuies  worthy  of  a  (brmal 
ccofutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feebleat  atlu:ks;  the*  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  not  abi- 
lities to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  atab  a  hero  in  hia  aleep ; 
thai  a  worm,  however  small,  may  dcatroy  a  fleet 
in  the  acorn  ;  and  that  ciladt^la,  which  hare  de- 
fied armies^  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imilatjon  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  necdlcsa  to  vindicate  ouraelvee 
from  Che  virulent  aspersions  of  the  CraAsmnn 
and  Common  Sense,  becBuae  their  accusations, 
thoash  entirely  groaudleas,  and  without  the  leeat 
proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  onwsry  may  mistake  lor  conadousoess  of 

In  order  to  set  Ihs  proceedinge  of  these  ea- 
Inmniatora  in  s  proper  light,  it  is  neceuaiy  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  aa  are  anscqnaintod 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Ihc  grcatcatpnrt  of  the 
booksellers  by  kecpina  Ihis  Maftaiine  wholly 
in  out  own  hands,  wilhoul  admittina  »ny  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  properly.  For  no- 
thing is  more  i-riminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  thanfor  an  author  to  enjiiv  more  ad- 
vantage from  hia  own  wnrks  than  th.-y  are  dia- 


posed  to  allow  him.  This  is  a  prindpla  m»  inU 
established  among  them,  that  we  e>D  pradnea 
Borne  who  threatened  printers  with  thMihiglMrt 
diapleasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  boaka 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 


Erivate  mnrmuia  awl  petty  dacoiiiyMWIi.  At 
ncth,  detenninins  to  be  no  longer  Abairad  btn 
a  share  m  BO  beneSeida  project,  akneti/tkiM 


London  Maeazine,  with  such  success,  (hat  in  a 
fev  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  esriiest  number*,  they  had 
aerenty  thousand  of  Ihar  books  retimed  on 
sold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  ld  eiert  tbni  utmost  efiorta 
to  atop  our  progrFas,  and  nothing  wsa  (o  be  left 
interest  could  anggaat.    It  will 


those  ol 

and  that  their  ColleclionB  were  therefore  mora 
industriously  propagated  by  (heir  brethren;  bat 
tliis  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
rctation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantaoes  sgajnet  whick 
we  are  obliged  to  atmggle,  and  to  convnice  Aa 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  hia 
approbation,  shall  omil  nothing  to  daserra  it. 
They  then  had  recourae  to  adveiCisemeiUi^  b 
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whieh  tliev  sometimet  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  and  sometimea  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurriious ;  but  finding  that  their  attacks, 
wUle  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
lities, generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
aa  rery  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
tliey  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence ;  by  tais  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  witn  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  confutation. 

Tiieir  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
wa  took  not  the  least  notice  o(^  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
tfasmiblic 

whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  wbeCher  andentandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  tt  certain  times  &  same  impres- 
■ioDS  from  the  BbiMl%  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  tune  war  WW  liktfiriM  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Srase :  an 
advensarr  not  so  mneh  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
Utiei  as  fi>r  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  ait  of  sheltering  nimself  in  perfect 
•ecoiity.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling 
them  ^  enemies  to  Common  Sense,"  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  aMoiing  his  readers  that  '*they  are  con- 
trary to  Cwnmon  Sense^*' 

I  must  oonfeM  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
great  writMr,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
■oeh  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  eipeiience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  peiw 
fteHoo  with  our  author:  for  ''when  a  young 
fUlow  beffan  to  prate  and  be  pert,"  sa^rs  he,  "I 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Taee  is  lAtin 
for  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
tins  writer,  was  one  Ooodmanj  a  horse-stcaler, 
urtio  being  asked,  after  havmg  been  found  guilty 
bf  tifes  junr,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent 
MBlence  of  death  from  being  passed  upon  him, 


did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime,  but  en- 
treated the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Good 
Man, 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  eome  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  M  agaztne  for  December,  1 738, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  lonng  all  patience,  he  has 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  us ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consulting  the  paa- 
sages  above  mentioned,  that  he  has  rccerved  too 
mudi  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial 
critic 

In  our  magazine  for  January,  p.  24,  we  mada 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  some  general  observations  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  firiends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caleb 
to  so  hiffh  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears  than  wha. 
he  Ins  felt  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his 
brother  Common  Sense  exposed,  and  remembers 


^Toa  res  agicur,  paries  com  proxlmas  ardac 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the 
same  censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisms 
shall  appear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  onr  Judgment 

For  this  reason^  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  no 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  ConHnon  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
London  Magazme  as  drawn  up  itnUi  less  renrd 
to  interest  or  party.  A  &vour  whi^  the  anthora 
of  that  collection  have  endeavoured  to  deserve 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  aa  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  can- 
dour of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  gm 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  Uiis  charge,  though  the  moat 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  Be  brought 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only 
our  innocence,  but  our  superiority,  will  appear 
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DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS.* 

ABRIDGED  BT  MR.  GATE,  1739. 


1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
the  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise,  transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
ycsted  with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  nave  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  nn- 
intemipted  series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,'  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author's  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  topreserve  bis  own  reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  riffht  to  complain  o^  because  tne  author 
when  lie  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
chased under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  uom 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
from  the  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  difierent 
kinds;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessanr  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
lias  provioed  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 

I 

*  Dr.  Trapp,  it  will  be  reeollacted,  was  a  popular 
preacher;  and  about  the  ^ear  1780,  when  Methoditm 
might  b«  said  to  be  in  iia  infancy,  preached  Four  Ser- 
mons **  On  the  Nature,  FoIIj,  Sin  and  Danger,  of  being 
righccouB  over  much  :**  which  were  published  by  Austen 
and  Gilliver,  and  baa  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Care,  ever 
ready  to  oblige  his  readers  with  temporary  subjects,  tooic 
an  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuation, 
which  nerer  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopped  br  a 
prosecution,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  diffi- 
cult occasions  Johnson  was  Care's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
I10W  before  us  was  certainly  written  on  thai  occasion. 
Gent.  Mag.  JtUy,  1787. 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  mj  re- 
putation as  an  author  is  at  the  merey  or  the 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  koa;  but  if  a  man  calls 
me  idiot  or  plsffiaiy,  I  have  no  remedyi  sinc^ 
by  selling  liim  Uie  book,  I  adaiit  his  pnfileae  of 
judging,  and  declariig  his  judHoMnt,  aaa  can 
appeal  only  to  other  readsis,  if  I  think  mymi£ 
injured. 

8.  In  different  characten  we  are  more  or  1«m 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  woqld 
perhaps  be  deemed  ille|[al  and  punishable,  but 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  Uberties  it  is  obviouMiat  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  mfibr,  and 
sometimes  unjustly :  but  as  these  Uberties  are 
encoursjgEed  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  wnting  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 

Stion  of  truth,  though,  like  other  human  goods, 
iy  have  their  alloys  and  ill-consequences, 
yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon 
derate,  they  have  never  yet  been  abolished  or 
restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  fitlls  into  the 
hsods  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
confuted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridftdi 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  oT^ 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

IS.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowecL  ipA 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  dis^ofaap 
tage  to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved;  but  |P* 
sludl  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  puf  preset, 
inquiiy. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  apnfeni 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appeara  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  ddei^^o 
of  that  right,  migikt  at  any  time  have  been  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  niunberless  abridgments  that  pxt  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thou£))t  leg^ 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
ot  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  of 
men  who  wanted  neiUier  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  justice,  if  they  had  thought 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abridgmenta 
must  baye  been  ma4e  by  men  w|iom  we  can  least 
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suspect  of  niegal  pnctices,  for  there  are  few  books 
of  tide  that  are  not  abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation**  was  about  to  be 
abridged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  I£story,  epitomised  it  himself^  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  It  should  be  imajg;ined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  neces- 
sity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  whore  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  llistory,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. :  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burners  ''History  of  his  own  Time,** 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  fnroperty  of  the  Unrversitv  of 
Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ; 
the  other,  of  Bbhop  Bumet*s  heirs,  whose 
drcumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
■ensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  it  obeerfable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
Bients  last  mptkmei,  with  many  others  that 
■i^t  be  pidRoed,  wsn  made  wnen  the  act  of 
paniament  for  secsrine  the  oroperty  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  whioi,  if  tnat  property  was 
injured,  wBbrded  an  easy  redress:  what  then  can 
be  inferred  from  the  mlence  and  foibearance  of 
the  propiietora,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  book  no  Tiolation  of  the  n^t  ofthe  proprietor. 

16L  TImA  iheir  opinion,  so  oontnur|r  to  their 
own  iltt«lti^  .was  founded  in  reason,  wiU  appear 
fiopteJBatlDt  and  end  of  an  abridgment 

nt  Vhb  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  be- 
Mit  muUod  ky  fkcilitating  the  attamment  of 
knowlei^  aadby  contracting  aiiguments,  rela- 
twns,  or  aeseiiptions,  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
to  convey  instraction  in  the  easiest  method,  with- 
out iktigtaing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me- 
mory, or  impairing  the  h^th  of  the  student 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be- 
comes, peihaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  inconve- 
niences ^ive  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankind  from  tne  easier  propagation  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti- 
dsM,  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted, 
because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  paiticular  book 
should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished  ^  so  a 
tedious  volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abridged, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietora  should 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

21.  Therefore,  as  ne  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, ' 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  confutation ;  so  he  buys  it 
likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  how- 
ever his  property  ma^  timer  by  the  abridgment  < 


22^  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  tioIa 
tion  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  b« 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  was 
an  ori^al  condition  of  the  property. 

ft3«  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  custcmis 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  e\ident,  from  a  con^ 
sideration  of  the  consequences  that  must  proba-* 
biy  follow  from  tlie  proml)ition  of  it 

24.  If  abridgments  be  condemned  as  inju- 
rious to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  ?  Must  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  7  or,  in 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtful 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  7 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  aind 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  superfluities  and  digressions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as  doubtless 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fisar  of  censure  and  confutation  7 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy, 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  man- 
kind be  deprived  of7  How  few  will  r^ad  or 
purchase  forty-four  large  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in  abridg- 
ment, are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  7 

27.  How  must  general  sjrstems  oTsciemsea  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitimes 
of  those  authore  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  whose  works  are  made  less  neoes- 
sary  by  such  collections  7  Can  he  that  destroys 
the  profit  of  many  copies,  be  less  criminal  than 
he  tnat  lessens  the  sale  of  one7 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertions 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  ail 
the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  in- 
quirer after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit 
of  such  confutations,  unless  he  purchases  the 
book,  however  useless,  that  gave  oecasion  to  the 
answer? 

29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
legality  of  abridgments  from  custom,  aixi  tlie 
necessity  of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  that  we  have  not 
printed  the  compIainant*8  copy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  prcMof,  since  it  wiU  ap- 
pear, upon  comparing  the  two  books,  that  we 
nave  reduced  thirty^seven  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  same  print 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  ^ort 
view  ofthe  present  controversy ;  and  we  require 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no  right  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  wiUiout  epitomising  the 
writers  of  each  party. 


LETTER  ON  FIREWORKS 

FROM    TBK  OBWTLBIfAM*8  MAOAZINB,  JAN.    1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conTeiBRtion 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  efiect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sum's  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end  7  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  fitcilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  7  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  Tirtiie7  To  show  the  bleseings  of  tne  late 
change  of  oar  state*  by  any  BKmutnent  of  th^e 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  Mit  of  learning^  wis- 
dom, and  Tiftue.  Bui  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
designed;  nothing  UKnre  n  projected,  than  a 
erawdj  a  shoot,  and  a  Uaae :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifiee  and  eontriTance  is  to  be  set  on  firs  for 
no  other  purpose  that  I  can  aae,  than  to  show 
how  idle  pyrotechnical  virtnoaos  have  been  busy. 
Foot  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fldl  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  lus  memoir  and  hia  histre 
together;  the  spectators  will  dnperae  as  their 
inelinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
stnnige  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gatker.  In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  tiansieot  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 

•  Ths  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChspalJs,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  having 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  fi>r 
what  they  had  been  contendmg. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
tmnsitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
might  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  now  many  ways  repaired,  how  manjr 
debtors  might  be  released,  now  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  ofiended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinkiqg  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  oy  whom  this  ex* 
pense  is  at  last  to  oe  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  the  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  exringuished  bofeite 
man^^of  tham  know  it  has  been  ^^bCod;  nor 
will  It  be  consistent  with  the  ^'innntwi  lamahiii^ 
which  direcu  that  local  advantagM  Af|  ka  jw* 
cured  at  the  expense  of  the  diMiiot  IhM  alvBya 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  nooKdiB,  that  Mif 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypok^  a 
bull-nnc,  or  a  sUttie-groond ;  and,  therefore,  I 
shottkl  think,  firework^  as  they  are  leas  durable^ 
and  less  vaenil,  have  at  least  as  ittle  claim  to  tho 
public  purse. 

The  firewofks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  etenerosity  of  the  great  is  n>t  so<fiur 
extinguisheu,  as  that  they  can  for  their  divemkMi 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  na 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  wfaidi  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but.  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR  ntlNTING   BT  SUBSCRIPTION, 

.fiSSATS   IN  TERSE   AND  PROSE, 

BT  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 

FROM  TBB  ORMTLBMAM*S  MAOARmX,  SBPT.   1750. 


Whrn  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  t(K>  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand  :  since,  how  httle 
soever  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  ar 


8tnd]r,  for  fumiahmg  the  world  with  litemry  ■»- 
tertahiments,  I  have  soch  motives  for  ventariw 
ray  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  am  8» 
ficient  to  eoufltmiialance  the  censure  of  wrtb^ 
ganee  and  to  tnm  off  wy  anentiaii  htm  th« 


S50 

AreaU  of  criticism.  The  trorld  will  perhaps  hr 
■umethiiig  aoflencd  when  it  sliall  be  known,  that 

Buited  to  my  abililjr,  frmn  which  bona  IMWCUI 
nffbv  a  toUl  privation  of  sight,  I  hare  been  per- 
(iiaded  10  suffer  such  Etuys  a*  1  had  formerlj 
wrillen,  to  be  collected,  and  fltied,  iTthejrcan  bie 
fitted,  bjr  the  kindoeu  of  my  friends,  lor  the 
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preu.  The  candour  of  ihoK  that  have  already 
encoura;^  me,  iviL],  I  hope,  pardoti  the  ddavv 
incident  to  a  work  which  muel  bo  performed  b]p 
otbereyes  ai>d  other  handa:  and  censure  may 
surely  be  Content  to  spare  the  compositiona  oT  a 
woniui,  written  br  aiDiuemsnt,  and  published 
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EMPLOYMENT    OF    AUTHORS. 

L  TIMTSa,  IPBIL,   1758. 


Sir, 
I  xHow  not  what  apologj  to  make  u-i  il: 
little dioertalioa  whicbl  hsve  wpt,  and  "lii<I> 
will  not  deny  that  I  faiTeaent  with  den^-n  il>. 
.yon  ihaoU  print  it.  I  know  that  adinoiiiiion  . 
M17  aoMn  ctaUfu],  and  thol  aullion  ate  tni 
■MUIjoUbim;  yeLlbapclhatyou.aailcv.T 
bapartkl  ruder,  will  1m  coavinced,  llml  1  iiitL'ii 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advoDceniciiL  ( 
laMiwIedsc ;  and  that  oTsiy  reader,  into  whos 
iMUiis  thu  sball  happen  to  fait,  will  rank  Iiinise 


Scire 


There  is  no  ^fl  of  nature,  or  effect  of  nrt, 
however  beneficial  to  mankbd,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations^  or  rooUsh  perversioni,  ia  not 
•ometimo!!  mitchieroos.  Whatever  may  be  ihc 
cause  of  hapjHncsa,  may  be  mode  likewiBe  the 
vause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  riiiliily 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  haa,  when  rHAliiicss 
or  ignorance  prcactibea  it,  the  same  pi^wf^r  to 

1  h»>e  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisuro,  the 
loss  and  gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain  uliich 
it  produces  oc^n^i  the  pleasure.  Suchcnlcitln- 
tions  are  indeed  at  a  great  diatancc  from  mulliu- 
matical  exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a  f^w  |Kirticii1»ra,  and  from  observation; 
made  rather  accnnling  10  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  llie  nature  of  things.  But  euch  a 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily  show 
that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  consider  them  as  imme- 
diately or  medialely  inlluencin;  his  life,  an  thry 
«Te  chief  inatrumenla  of  conveying  knowlcil^', 
•ndlransmilliag  sentiments;  and  almosi  every 

' Vams,  by  their  means,  all  that  is  rig! it  or 

-    '      -      -  uenlaondconducL 

coiuidaiad  only  ••  idgaas  of 


rrong  in  hii 
If  btlwa 


pleasure,  it  nught  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
me  of  estimntion  they  should  be  held  ;  but  wbea 
they  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controvetay  ia 
at  on  end:  it  snon  appears,  that  tbongb  (b^ 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  life 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  abuvo  ^e 
common  existence  of  anirraJ  nature:  wsnaight 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  Dnivena}  ignoranoe, 

all  the  embellishments  and  deUghts.  and  moat  of 
the  mnveniences  and  comfona  of  oor  jmiw.iil 
oondition. 

Literature  ia  a  kind  of  inletlectual  light,  «hic)^ 
like  the  light  of  (he  sun,  may  somelimas  Bnablo 
us  to  sge  what  we  do  not  like ;  but  who  wonU 
wish  to  escape  unj^easinp  objects,  by  1  iimlmii 
inc  himself  to  perpetual  darkness  T 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  ihui  indiapaUBMy 

loae  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  ascaplOB  thng 
miechiela,  it  is  worth  our  serious  inqoiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  ikeir  mit- 
diiefs  lessened;  by  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  Blodiei  may  afford  us  more  com  and  loss 
chaifj  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  ui  less  with  their  thorns. 

1  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  foi- 
midable  evils  which  the  miaoppliealion  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  spenk  of  churt^es  infected 
with  heresy,  states  mflimed  wiili  sedition,  or 
schools  infatualod  with  hypothetical  fictions. 
These  ore  evila  which  manUnd  have  always 
lamented,  and  which,  til!  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  they  must,  1  am  afraid,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  row 
touch  only  on  soma  lighter  and  less  extensivo 
evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  ate  of  late  so  widely  diffiised, 
OS  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  lecialalure,  yet  the  considerelion  of  thoae 
whose  benevolence  inclines  tnem  to  a  voluntary 
care  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  long  aeo  observed  by  Virgil,  aitd  I  rap- 
pose  bj  many  before  him,  that  "Bees  do  ttot 
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make  honey  for  their  own  use;"  the  sweets 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  Excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  Collectnn ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  aceordins  to  the  joint 
oroportlon  of  their  usefulness  and  thehr  number, 
individuals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
liope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  political  balance ;  ana  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
tx>ntribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
vnining,  the  usefulness  never  was  disputed; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge^  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
tnious  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countiymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fame  and  erudition,  and  the  indosures  of  litera- 
ture are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
ness disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
set  himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
4ijid  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
siders his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
capacity  too  ^at  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amiMas  hunself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
tmiwlsriag;  The  last  century  imagined,  that  a 
man,  cooyoang  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  eviosity ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
der haye  been  increased  by  a  footman  studjong 
behind  it?  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
out its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thredier ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Grub-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
fill  every  stage  of  habitation  fh>m  the  oeUar  to 
theg^arret. 

It  IS  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  foil  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number.  The  great 
miseiy  of  writers  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  haye  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  fane 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  bis  book  to  himself? 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own  ;  jet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  mdulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  ot^er  men  who  sufifer 


their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes^  they 
are  harassed  und  dejected  with  frequent  disap> 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  lifeof  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  tlie  cose  of  many  among  the  ren 
tailars  of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro* 
pagation  or  contagion^  produce  new  writers  to 
neighten  the  general  duitress,  to  increase  con^ 
sion,  and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  stndied  the  yarietics  of  life,  I  ooi 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  or  air.  to  what  stals 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has 
noted  the  le^  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  bttle  extension  of  his  physiognomieal 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examine  onft 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours -of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  eariy  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  abool  dinntr 
time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  imiform 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  tneir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  frij^ht  away  literary  curiositj^  by  their  threats 
of  an  mvasion ;  another  swearing  at  his  book- 
seller, who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy  ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  bill; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians ;  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  OTowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  i^ 
marked  among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
1  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity  ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  ofa  successful  rival, 
or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  and 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  manager,  and  then 
the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  afler  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock  ;  but  I  never  stayed  to 
see  them  come  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  subject  to  frighti 
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m  bed,  I  woold  not  willingly  dreun  of  an  ao- 
Uvir. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
inf^  to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  aU  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
that,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced 
to  prey  on  one  anotM.  The  lUmnun  and 
Critied  ReHewen,  the  Memarktn  and  Exmu- 
men  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  fiur  from  imagining  that 
they  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood- 
thirsty than  those  on  whom  they  fiiU  with  so 
much  violence  and  fury  ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  satisBed;  and  these  samipM^ 
when  tMir  bellies  are  fuU,  will  fawn  on  tkom 
whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  sreot 
design  can  be  accomplisbed,  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered. It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  wave  and  means  very  judi- 
eioaslT  observed,  would  either  destroy  the  aogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors,  only  the  pajr- 
ment  must  be  lesseneo  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessaiy ; 
ibr  many  a  man  that  woukl  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  .  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  suffi- 
eiently  tossen  the  nuisance  without  deatrojfing 
the  spetiei. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
whtcn  this  tax  shall  exckide  finom  their  trade  am 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  osed  m  the  herring* 
fiiturf  can  rnmish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
mimy  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  htidgt.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  affiurs  may 
easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great 
eiibrts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their 
femilies  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensive  exertion  of  power  may  be  easil]^  avoided, 
by  opening  a  few  houses  for  tne  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
Tiee  with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
zealous  friends  of  every  present  government; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
lirabe,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  tnudeei  as 
the  jfen ;  they  ai^  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but  would  soon  recover 


their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  quartan  and 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life. 
They  are  used  to  sufler  want  of  every  kind ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  oom- 
mand  from  their  patrons  and  their  booksellers : 
they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventur^  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on 
the  next  oay ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  impor- 
tance, they  have  long  made  their  minds  femdiar 
to  daaffer,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar- 
ing undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  They 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  strauu 
gems  of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  pnctiaed 
m  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex* 
ultatioo  of  tiiumph,  and  the  resignation  of  beroca 
sentenced  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspidcNi  of 
their  fidelity,  and  whom  1  shouUi  think,  likely  to 
dcMert  for  the  plessure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  fer- 
thing  a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  theaa 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  bnt  with  shackles  oo  thnr 
legs.  There  are  others  whom  long  depresssoii. 
under  supercilious  patrons,  has  90  nnmnled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  have  steadineaB  to 
keep  .their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  round  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  w«j 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  they 
are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  in  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  laiUeM  ef  thepen^  of  whom  this  age  has 
produoed  greater  numbers  than  any  former  time. 
It  is  indeed  common  for  women  to  fulknr  ths 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  m 
such  numbers  as  the  broed  of  authoressea  iroold 
furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  fenums  for 
dean  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  laun- 
dresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle, 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  ahirt;  they  inlf 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  aocusUMned  to 
eat  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  ahaU 
form  a  regiment  of  themselves,  and  guvbon  the 
(own  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probacy  have  ne 
enemies  to  encounter;  but,  if  they  ara  onoe  dint 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pub- 
lic by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

Tne  great  art  of  life  is  to  play  for  miKh,  and 
to  stake  little;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors 
and  autlioresses  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shsdl 
obtain  all  the  usual  advant{|ges  of  victory :  and 
if  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  aliail  lose 
only  those  who  had  wearied  the  public,  and 
whom,  whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody  will  iniaa. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Thbrb  are  some  practices  which  custom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhapjnly  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deridcL  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 
sions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  xnade  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
envy  the  receptktn,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence. If  the  nature  of  thinn  would  albw  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  ahready  engaged. 

Our  desipfn  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
literary,  or  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
must  consist,  like  other  ooUections,  of  many  arti- 
cles unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  pofitical  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  pabUc  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
long  known  to  be  fictitiooi,  and  produced  some- 
times by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
had  any  authentic  information.  We  bave  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  arguments 
used  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  tne  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible witnout  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  Eof^irii  either  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  cottotry  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 
shall  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor- 
dinary casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  httle  reliance  en 
the  daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths^  and 
burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  verr 
few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  founds  though 
some  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  mat  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  information. 

It  IS  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
tiw  officere  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  snail  bejioted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  histoiy  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  left  to  onr  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  ttiat  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  wri- 
tings which  this  age  of  writen  mav  o£fer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  oiuy  will  deserve  tne  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  beet  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  vrithout  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  scienoe. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  shall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  dedgned  for  general  perusal,  it  wfll 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  tnings  of  i^ene* 
ral  entertainment  The  elegant  trifles  of  htera^ 
ture,  the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pteasing 
amusements  of  harmless  vrit,  shsil  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Ner 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiqirityj  expla^ 
nations  of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controveited  history,  oonjeetwee  on  doubtfid 
geogn^y.  or  any  other  of  these  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  eoh 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transaetioBA 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  snail  add  some 
dissertations  on  thing^s  more  permanent  and 
stable :  some  inquiries  into  the  history  ofnatur^ 
which  has  hitiierto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  eiAiaustbg  it  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  thing*  and  places  worthy  of 
noto  that  are  yet  little  Itnowtl,  and  every  day 
^[tres  opportunities  of  new  observations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  pnysiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  asmstance  of  curious  and  can* 
did  correspondents. 

We  shaH  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,^  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reasoiK 
able  exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  difl^rent 
parts  of  the  vrork,  and  each  has  the  employmenl 
assigned  Imb,  which  ht  is  supposed  most  abl^ta 
difc&srge» 
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„„„,___,-_._  , li-vntimuiMw  of  AiMtoplatKB,  their  aatlwr,  ii 

ADVEETISEMENT.  .jSil^liiii^irJi'S'"  •»'>"' '>^ 

iKtliiiwcickaccacdui^kimf  pramiM,  |  ,{,e  perfbnnanceaof  ■  nnsle  poet,  a  nnt  idea  ot 
with  an  ascMuit  of  the  Coaae  Theatre,  and  en-  ^ ,  j^  coinedT,  Btaides,  it  iieenMd  that  trapdr 
to««llh«  reader,  whether  a  frmurer  or  an  enemy  ^„  .nffideot  to  employ  «ll  nny  ittention,  that  1 
of  thaaoeiaDt  drama.  Dot  to  pam  hi»  ceiwure  ..jjOitpvea  complete  repreMnUboaoflhat  kind 
opoo  the  anthore  or  opoo  me,  without  aregjilar  .f^nging,  which  wm  most  eeteemed  by  the 
penual  of  thia  whole  work.  For,  though  it  \j),enian>  and  the  wiser  Greeks,'  paniculariy 
«a^  lo  ha  CompoMd  of  piece*  of  wluch  each  ,  ,  StK^ies,  who  set  no  (aloe  upon  corned;  or 
IMTp««iedaMlbllow  without  dependence  upon  I  ,.J,^  ,5^™.  Bnt  the  wry  name  of  that  drama, 
Ike  other,  yM  all  the  oaita  taken  together,  fom  j  ^„^^^  -^  m^  ,g^  „d  ,bo»e  all  others  m  oar 
a  antaa  whidi  would  b«  destroyed  by  their  1 ,  ^^.^  j,^  t,„„  ^  ni„ch  adianced,  that  it  ha» 
dtiiunctiM.     Which  wbj  shall  we  come  at  the  I  i,^^^  eonal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  in- 


knowledge  of  the  aneienU'  ehowa,  but  by  « 

impsrieoD  deter- 


'™"  ""."■    I  „s  deep 


imm  H.=  Lu  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproach- 
d  with  an  imperfect  work,  if,  aftei  haring  gone 
,B  deep  aa  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tia- 


it  least  sketch  a  drad^it  of  the 


Edrf  ob*!ure  Relation,  wliidi  I  hare  care-  ,  ^„itiea  which  had  stopped  me,  anil  to  go  bi 
Uly  endearouredto  prese/re,  and  of  wtuoh  th*  .  ^,|^  ftrther  than  the  learned  writeni,f  who  haTC 

thread  would  bo  loatby  him  who  ebonldshghtlj  ,  ,,ni,ii,hod  in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristo- 
riaoee  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimof  ,  jj^gg  not  that  I  pretend  to  make  largo  tians- 
vpoa  another.  It  la  a  structure  which  I  havi  ■  |^^p^  TbesameicaBons  which  have  hindered 
andearoured  to  make  as  near  to  reguianly  as  1  ^^throepectto  theraorenoblepartsoftheareek 
could,  and  which  must  bo  seen  in  iU  full  oiteni  ,|„„^  operate  with  double  force  upon  mj  pre- 
and  in  proper  succession.  The  reader  who  skipi- 1  ^^j  subject.  Though  ridicule,  which  a  the 
hen  and  there  oiet  the  book,  might  make  a  ],^^„cbj  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  1^ 
hundred  objections  which  are  either  antieipaled  1  ^„gg^  than  the  passions  which  arc  moved  hy 
ocansweredin  those  piBceswhichhemighthavi  u^gic  compositions ;  yet,  ifdivereity  of  mannota 
orerlooked.  I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  thi-  n^ygontetimesdrBguisethepassionathetnBelvea, 
eonneiionof  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  I  hav<  j^^  much  grester  change  will  be  made  in  joca- 
deelined  to  eibaust  the  subject,  and  have  sup-  ij^tjes  1  The  tnith  is,  that  they  are  bo  moch 
pressed  many  of  my  notiona,  that  I  might  lea»--  jh,nged  by  the  course  of  time,  that  peasantry 
the  judicious  reader  to  plesae  himself  by  fonninf:  |  ^^j  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  mora 
■och  comduaiooB  as  1  supposed  him  like  to  dis- '        -  - 1-     1 

Mver  as  well  aa  myself.  I  am  not  here  attemptio;: 
to  iwejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for 

claimed  a  right  i^  obliging  others  to  detonmnc 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
tunk  due  to  the  authors  of  Ibe  Athenian  Stage  ; 
.  not  do  L  think  that  their  reputation  b  the  pre- 
■ent  time,  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  oi  eipressina  my  thoughts,  which  I 
Icaie  enlitely  to  ttie  judgment  of  the  puhlic 
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inly  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridieulona. 
That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  toi— 
jocutar  and  comic,  is  notlung  but  a  turn  of  ei- 
presnon,  an  airy  phantom,  that  mnsf  be  caught 
it  a  particular  point  As  we  lose  this  point,  ire 
lose  fliB  jocularity,  and  find  nolhitw  bat  dulnesa 
in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  whi*  has  filled  a 
company  with  laughter,  will  have  no  effect  in 

Sriot,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
■om  the  dreurosianccs  which  gare  it  force. 
Many  aatjtical  jesls,  found  in  ancient  books, 
baTB  had  the  same  fate  ;  their  ijHrit  has  enpo- 
rated  by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  in- 
sipidity. Nono  but  the  most  biung  pasaages 
have  preserted  their  points  unblunled. 

But,  besides  thia  objection,  which  eitutds  oni- 
teraally  to  all  translaiions  of  Aristophanea,  and 
many  allnsionB  of  which  time  has  deprived  oa. 


[  was  in  doubt  a  tons  time,  whether  I  should 
mtddla  at  all  with  the  qtraak  ttUMdy,  both ' 
csuaa  the  pwes  wlicb  liaaia  an  Tory  faw. 


t  t^»i"*  D 


U'  which  rorbido  ■ 
Ik,  M.  BnlvlB. 
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there  are  loose  eaq^ressions  thrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
lie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of 
writers  who  dchffht  in  those  delicacies,  they  giye 
themselves  very  little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  nnd  fault  with  them ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  wit  like  comedies  that  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  oy  force 
of  argument,  we  bad  never  been  told  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imanne.  The 
History  of  Gh'eece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet.  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks 
upon  the  tragic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
themselves. 

THE   CHIEF  HEADS  OF   THIS   DISCOURSE. 

II.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
tragic  pieces,  which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
aniuysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems,  first. 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedfy  of  that  ago, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menandor.*  Seconoiy, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. ^  Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  Anstopnancs,  with  respect  to  E^hy- 

*  Menander,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Diopythat  and 
Hegistrata,  waa  apparently  the  most  eminent  of  the 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of 
Theoyhrastus :  his  pa^i^ion  for  the  women  brought  in- 
famy upon  him :  be  was  squint-eyed,  and  very  llrely. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  eit^hty  comecURs,  or.  according 
to  Suidas,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  arm  which  are 
all  stated  to  be  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only 
a  few  fragment!*  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the 
llAth  Olympiad,  818  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  He 
was  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pirsus.  I 
ha?e  told  in  anotlier  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 
his  aiiiaaonist,  not  so  good  a  poet  as  himsulf,  but  one  who 
often  gained  the  prize.  This  Philemon  was  older  than 
him,  and  was  much  in  faiihion  in  the  tima  of  Alexander 
the  Great  He  ez|M-esMd  all  hn  wishes  io  two  lines : 
*'  To  have  health,  and  foitune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
to  be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desh^.**  He  waa  very  covelona, 
and  was  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set 
his  comedic.i  at  a  high  price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
years,  some  say  a  hundred  and  one.  Manv  tales  are 
tuld  of  hU  death  ;  Valerius  Maximus  says,  tnat  he  died 
with  laughing  at  a  little  incident :  seeing  an  aas  eating 
his  ligfl,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  ner  away ;  the 
man  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  aas  eat  them  all. 
**Well  done,*'  says  Philemon,  "now  five  har  aooM 
wtne.*>— Apuleitts  and  QuiotUian  placed  this  writer  BMidi 
balpw  Meaaoder,  but  gave  him  IM  ieoood  place. 


Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upoa 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  wiU  arise  some* 
times  separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  pulicular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  vrith  a  short  view  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTORT   OF  COMEDY. 

IIL  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col- 
lected of  ail  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob» 
score  as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appeaiw 
ance  that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  bad  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
me  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  but  bra  burlesque  or  serious  choni% 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  accordiof 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  fi>rme{ 
comedy  was  produced  after  tra^^edy,  and  waa  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imititiw  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  It  is  in  reafitT  BOtluig  more 
than  an  action  set  before  the  sicnt  b^  the  tame 
artifice  of  representation.  Noimiiff  is  different 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  rimcule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted^ 
if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  tlie  true  dates  of  dramatie 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
coursef  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  demonstr^ 
tive  proof! 

Horace^  expresses  himself  thus :  "  The^pis  ie 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  aboet  in  carta, 
players  smeared  with  the  dreg^  of  wine,  of  whom 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed."  This  wae 
the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  Elschyliie 
afterwards  exiubited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 

Soimd,  covered  their  faces  with  masks^  put  bue> 
ns  on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes^* 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  whicn  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.6  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  worda 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mentions  whfle 
he  spcfJcs  of  Elschylus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylui 
it  must  be  ascribed :  "  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginninf;" 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  consec^uence  tragedy  was  ite 
parent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylua, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  |  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Esdi^lus.  For,  if 
we  credit  Arist6tle,|  comedy  had  its  birth  firom 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tra^dy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  EUchylus.     This  will  appear  k 


surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
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■i«  almLji  gndo*],  and  BUI  ua  idiloiii  invi 
bat  hj  uniutiDa.  The  lirM  idea  o<ntain' 
■•ad  of  the  HCond  ;  this  wcond,  >  \i>.Liiih] 
aM,  gives  birth  to  ■  third  j  anil  w-  -n.  Su 
the  proffrew  of  the  mind  erf*  nun ;  u  pn-oetda  in 
it»  produclioru  atep  bjitep,  in  the  siTiir'  mnnnfr 
Bi  naUire  multipliei  ber  works  \>y  ]rTiiiiiLin!;,  ot 
ntpeatiiig  her  own  act,  when  abe  ^<  < mi  masl  to 

comedy  had  ita  birth,  ite  increaao^  it^  improvc- 
meoU  ■(■  perfectioD,  aitd  iti  diverait y. 

IV.  But  the  qiMMua  ■•,  who  was  the  happjr 
Milhcr  of  that  imiUtioa,  and  Ibat  diaw,  wheUier 
tuij  one  Ufc«  Eaehjriua  of  inmdy,  or  whether 
Ihm  mre  aerenl?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
befon  bim,  explained  thii.*  Thid  porL  only 
qootet  three  im(er«|  who  had  leput.iiinn  in  iho 
old  eomedy,  Eupoba,t  Craliniu,)  imil  Aiisio- 
phaoea,  of  whom  hs  aaya,  "TTisI  ilicv,  find 
oCfafln  who  •rrotB  in  the  aame  waj,  rcprehcndr^il 
the  &ulta  of  particulBr  persona  with  pin'uivi' 
liberty."  These  are  prohaHy  (he  yie\i  of  ihe 
sisalesl  repotalitKi,  though  they  -were  noi  tLi< 
Snt,  and  we  know  the  oamea  a!  many  Dlli?rs.§ 
Aatau^  tbeie  three  we  may  be  ware  tliat  Aristo- 
phMie*  had  (be  grealeat  character,  since  not 
adythakingof  Peniall  expressed  ■  high  esteem 
of  &m  u>  the  Oreciaii  anbanadon,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  nssAil  to  his  coontry,  nnd  Plniol 
rued  him  ao  high  oa  to  saf  that  tlic  Graces  re- 
aided  inhia  bowm;  hut  tikewiu  li?ca.i>se  be  i* 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  eomedies  Iistc 
made  IMir  way  down  to  as,  thro«]|;h  the  confu- 
Moo  of  thnea.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs 
that  he  was  the  inTentor  of  eomedy,  )>roper]y  so 
called,  especially  sime  he  had  not  oi)ly  prede- 
eesKin  who  wrote  in  the  aame  kiriil,  but  it  is  at 
lean  a  aign,  that  he  had  tmitribuli'd  more  Ihaa 
uaj  other  to  bring  eomedy  to  the  pcrfeciion  in 
wbieh  he  left  iu  We  shall,  thenforc,  not  in- 
qoiie  farther,  whether  regular  cnoicdy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  aeems  yel  lo  be 


loDjE  beibre  the  oa^tlrtLefbeganlo  flrecomiclt-^rijqci. 

k  batanto  tali*  laDH  KUfed  Jural,  we  liauw  i»  :iiiilM.ri,. 

aJl'Iht  other  Ihinji  wbich  now  belong  lo  it.  I'l..  ilr  e 
thai cbosght  or n>tni1ng  Inmlc  Mt\e%  ixrf  iCiiiclijj^Tnii.' 
■b4  FkouBja,  ipd  conHqiisnilf  ihii  buidci  rkino  IWiio 
SkilT:  CnmiTU  Ibt  Am  Albanian  llmi  adoui.'i)  li. 
and  brsook  [h*  prscika  of  irou  tailleri 


[TDM  tailler*  ihit  picvnii 


Olrmslsd,  4t0  *nr>  bates  « 
yaan  Defbn  IrlKopbaDes. 


morhlacoDedia.  \\ 

. .£geM,.hlido(iu>'Dil 

"1  by  frtof  and  biuifer. 

Bttha  an  of  nlnntr-ieVEn.    Ht  eompoaril  f 
Urn,  of  which  nina  bad  iht  prlu :  hi  » 

(  I^rtelliia  haa  coilaclad  Iha  acnunca  oi 
pnau  ofiba  dilTarem  agu  ofconiadT. 
^  B  Inurluda  of  ihs  aeeond  vx  af-du  con 

f  Knran  auribBlad  latltn. 


r  aereral  eontemporariaa,  audi  aa 
these  which  Horace  quote*.  We  most  distill 
guish  three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  eoosa- 
quence  of  the  gcmua  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
lawi  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  tha 
gorenuneat  of  many  into  that  of  few. 


T.  That  oomedv,**  which  Horace  («tla  (ha 
UKient,  and  wbich,  accoiding  to  hia  account, 
was  after  Eicbylii&  tetained  aomething  of  its 
original  atale,  and  oT  the  lioeotioaaaeaa  wbkh  it 
pTBCtiaed,  wlule  it  was  yet  without  ngnlaiitjr, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  sod  abuse  upon  Iba 
paaBBr>-by  lix>m  the  cart  of  Theaiu  Thoi^ 
It  was  now  properly  modelled,  as  might  hav* 
beeo  worthy  of  a  gii^  tbealr«  and  a  muMsoua 
Budienca,  and  deaened  the  name  of  a  regnlnr 
comedy,  it  was  not  ^et  mnch  nearer  Co  decen<rf. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actiona,  sikI  ec- 
hilNtsd  the  drraa,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  &r 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  waa 
thought  proper  to  be  actificed  to  public  scorn. 
In  a  city  so  free,  or  lo  aay  betler,  so  licontiooa 
aa  Athena  was  at  that  time,  nobod;  was  spared, 
■ot  eren  the  diicf  magiitrale,  nor  Iha  vetr 
judgeiL  b*  wboae  voiee  comediea  were  «Uowed 
or  ptohibited.  The  '  ' 
maneea  reached  lo  o[ 
made  equally  with  a 
die  liistiires  by  wfaieb  the  greatest  part  of  tba 
I  of  Arialophaaes  will  be  known. — 


This  Uoealiouaneu  of  the  poets,  to  whad  In. 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  aaerifice,  at  last  waa 
leatiained  bj  a  law.  For  the  government,  wluck 
was  b<£)Te  shared  by  all  the  inhabitanla,  was 
now  confined  to  a  setlled  number  of  citizen*. — 


d  that  n 


mentioned  on  the  ita^;  but  poetical  malignity 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  makmg  ampla 
compenastion  for  Ihe  restraint  laid  upon  aDth(n% 
by  ue  noeeaaityof  inventing  &1iie  names.  Ther 
set  thranselvra  to  work  upon  known  sod  reu 
characters,  >o  that  they  had  now  the  advantaga 
■■    ■  ^^--.^  -   -,  ^ 


cf  living  a 


e  exquisite  gratifica' 


therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  lo  make  Chskt 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly  be- 
fore :  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would  bo 
confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only 
partly  *r»naHreMed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
this  Arislnphanes,  who  was  comprehended  in 
this  law,  gives  vis  gocid  Biamples  in  some  of  hia 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  waa  aflerwards 
called  the  middle  a 
The   new 


of  CDiDadv,  and  tbsir 
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b;  tM  magiMntM,  who  u  the;  IidJ  heC 
forbid  the  use  of  real  nanus,  Ibcbade  kfti^rwai 
nal  Bubjects,  and  the  Inun  af  choiusts*  i 
much  given  tn  abuwj  lo  tliat  the  jiuct»  a 
theniBflvca  reduced  to  the  neceaiity  a)  brin|>l 
imanaaiy  nuues  and  lubjects  upon  the  nla, 
which  at  onco  purified  and  oariched  tbp  ihtsti 


nurror  of  human  life. 


a  plcaUng  and  in 


U^conani  h  ponnJi  ■»  Inl-meiiH  fiiraW-.t 

The  cotnedji  irf  Menand«t  and  Terrnre  i^,  in 
proprietv  of  ^leech,  the  fine  coinedj.  E  do  nol 
Tvpeatoll  thia  after  ao  many  writera,  hut  jur^i  Tn 
recall  it  lo  mtanirf,  and  to  add  to  whul  th';y 
have  aaid,  aomethiu  which  thej  have  omillcil,  a 
■iogutar  eSbct  of  public  edicti  appeariiii;  in  thi.' 
■occcaBiTe  pro^rreaa  of  the  art.     A  naktd  hinUiry 


,.  ^ „d  irf  poetry,  auch __    

given,  i*  a  mere  hody  without  lonl,  lUlcaB  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  hinh,  prognws, 
and  petfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  cnuaea  by 
which  they  were  produced. 


VI.  To  omit  nothing  CMential  wliirh  con. 
cema  thii  part,  we  ahall  laj*  word  of  Ihe  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  art*  paHed  fioin  Cireece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  hi  turn  amoof  the  rest :  bat 
the  Romana  applied  themtehree  only  to  the  new 
■peciea,  without  chonu  or  perrcDil  abuse; 
though  petfaapi  they  mi^ht  have  played  mmp 
traniialioDB  of  the  old  or  the  middle  comttly, 
for  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  whirli  »■»■  re- 
preeented  in  hil  own  time.  But  the  Roiiinn  cn- 
niedy,  which  waa  modelled  upon  the  Isft  pnce iea 
of  the  Greek,  hath  nevertheless  iti  dilWrrnt 
ates,  according  a*  its  authors  «ei«  rou^h  or 
poliahrd.    The  pieces  of  Ltrius  Aoilruiiiciia,! 

writen  who  teamed  the  art  from  hiin,  mat  be 
said  to  compose  the  lirst  age,  or  the  oM  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  ititisI  join 
!Nevius  his  contemporarj,  and  Cnnius,  ^-hn  lived 
same  yean  afler  liim.  The  Mcond  anv  com- 
prises Pacaviua,  Cerilius,  Acctus,  and  i'butu^ 
unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  retkon 
Plautu*  with  Terence,  Co  malie  the  third  nnd 
highest  a^  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  new  oomedy,  oFpeciolly 
with  regard  lo  Terence,  who  waa  the  fncnd  of 
Letius,  and  the  faithiiil  coper  of  Mensndc 
But  the  Ramans,  without  tranblingthcm^ 


with  this  order  of  succession,  dtstinguiHlml  lli 

coDiediea  by  the  dresses^  of  the  plavi^is.     Th< 

robe,  called  Prslula,  with  large  boidrts  *if  pur- 


ple^ bdo)^  the  formal  dross  of  migi> 
Iheir  dignity  and  in  the  eierdses  of  th<'ii  ofTirc, 
the  acton  who  had  this  dress  gars  its  nnnte  Id 
the  comedy.     This  is  Ihe  same  with  thst  called 


•  Psrhapi  (he  chonw  <na  HKtU  Id  cba  middto  *i 

t  Daunsui  An.  Fa«.  Cham  *. 

tTk*  (sar  of  Kobs  (14,  lb  flnl  ]i«ir  of  i)»  1 


TratuU,*  from  Trabea,  the  dteM  of  the  ma- 
suls  in  peace,  and  the  genenli  in  triumph.  The 
second  spades  btmduced  Ihe  seDators  not  in 
ereat  oflices,  but  as  private  men  ]  Ihis  was'callad 
Terola,  Irom  Tsfo.  The  last  species  wsi  name4 
Tabcrnaria,  from  the  tunic,  or  the  toaiBian  drea» 
of  the  people,  or  nthcr  from  the  nean  house* 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  n» 
need  of  mentioning  the  {srccg  which  took  Iheir 
name  and  ori^nal  from  Alella,  sn  sncient  town, 
of  Campania  id  Italy,  becauae  thn  diffiired  from 
the  low  oomedv  only  by  greater  luantbuBoeM ;. 
nor  of  thoM  which  were  called  PaHiaiu,  frim 
the  Qreeh,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  chaiac- 
ten  were  dressed  upon  Ihe  Roman  stage,  bo- 
cause  that  habit  only  distingusned  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  chanctei,  like  those  whiob 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctioas ;  for,  as  w» 


subject  which  is  come  down  to  uaj  that  we  need 
not  trouble  oonelves  wilb  a  distmcllon  wbkh 
aflbrdi  us  no  solid  satisfsction.  Piautu*  and 
Terence,  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in 
posseanon,  give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  rtapect  at  least  to 
their  own  times,  Ihiji  can  be  receired  front 


Vn.  Not  to  go  too  far  o 

*"   *~itoph«nea,  Ihi 

md  the  Greek ^. 

whom  the  violence  «  tbDS  haa  m 

some  degne  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dail^ 
neat,  and  almost  in  fbrgetfulDeaa,  so  many  graat 
men,  of  whom  we  hare  nothing  but  the  namaa 
and  a  few  frumeata^  and  auch  slight  memoriala 
as  are  acalcei^  aoBicwDt  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemiea  of  the  bonoui  of  antiquity  ;  yA 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  ^immeT  aC  tha 
setting  BUD,  which  scarcely  aSbrds  us  s  weak  and 
fading  light:  yet  fromthii  glimmer  ws  musl  en- 
deavour to  couect  rays  of  auffidcDt  strength  ta 
form  a  picture  of  the  Oraek  comedy,  spproacb- 
ing  aa  near  aa  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  duuacler  of  Arialophama 
little  u  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comediea.  It  can 
scarcdj  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  countij 
he  was:  the  invectives  of  lus  enemiea  so  oftsB 
called  in  question  his  qualification  aa  a  dliaaa, 
that  they  have  made  it  doublfiil.  Some  said,  b* 
was  of  Rhodes,  othera  of  Egena,  a  little  ialaod 
in  the  neightiouthood,  and  airagreed  that  he  wa* 
a  stranger.  As  to  himaetf;  he  said  that  he  wa» 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  Ihe  Cydathenian, 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  £ii- 
tune  waa  in  Egena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  luB&mily.  Be  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citiien  of  Athena,  upon  an- 
dence,  whelher  good  or  bad,  upoa  a  decui** 
judgment,  and  this  fiir  having  made  hia  jodgaa 


•  SiiH.«(ClsTkOi 
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A  BIBBERTATION  ON 


f  by  an  application  of  a  isyinf  ^ 
*  ofwhichthiflistheaennt  **! 


'of  Tdeintp 
chas^*  ojf  wiiicki  thifl  18  the  aeon  t  ^I  am,  aa  mj 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  FUip  s  Ibr  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  w  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?^  TUa  pieat  of  merri- 
ment  did  him  as  much  good  as  Arehiaa  receiTcd 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero,t  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Axistophanest  flourished  in  the  afe  of  the 
great  men  of  drreece,  particularly  oT  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  wnom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
tho  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  public  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his 
personal  chamcter  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
mated  to  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  upon  imn  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect 

AaUTOrHAWBS  CBMSUasp  AND  FaAUBD. 

Vin.  "Aristophanes,**  says  Father  Rapin, 
^18  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables: 
fais  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
m  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bnr- 
leaque  than  himself^  and  had  his  merriment 
wmoui  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
|feniM  wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licen- 
fiilMMia  of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  waa  well  ao- 
i[lfc»ilil  irith  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  imoommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  thereAyre  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time  the  ooi^ect  of  his  merriment  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  bad  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  cfasneters  upon  the  stage, 
made  nim,  at  the  same  time^  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and 
ootrageousness  of  tiis  manners.  After  all,  his 
pleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  pufiy 
tan^ruage.  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
which  be  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  '  Female 
Orators,'  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometiroea  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat ;  and  his  iocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pnre,  dear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
like  an  omtor,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher ; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  pleasinar,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  ne  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 


•  Homer,  Odyssey. 

J  Oral,  pro  Archla  Poeta. 
In  the  asih  year  of  the  Olympiad,  491  yaan  More 
sv  era,  aod  tl7  oftha  ibaadsiioo  of  Aoms. 


the  personages  which  he  brings  upon  the  stage. 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  ms  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Aristo- 

5 banes  is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
fenander  a  modest  woman.*" 
It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  taken 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this 
remark  of  Father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  description. 

**  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  in  his 
conceptiona,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  jocu- 
larities, and  those  smart  sayings,  which  ma^  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of' his  jests 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  very 
bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  too 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment; 
they  endeavour  to  raiae  that  laughter  by  hyper- 
boles,  which  would  notarise  by  a  just  represen- 
tation of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  Terence  in  tho  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  be  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  cona- 
monlv  complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amoura.  It  waa  impoted  aa 
a  &ult  to  Terence,  that,  to  brin^  more  action 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  out 
or  two  Gre& ;  but  then  Terence  unravets  his 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Cesar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  o€ 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  softnesa  and 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spriafat- 
lineaa  and  strength;  yet  he  has  written  m  « 
manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that  though 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  ne  is  now  an  originaL 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of 

{mre  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
ew  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Varrus,  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects.** 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  q  ualify 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  see 
what  that  critic's  opimon  is  of  Lopes  de  V^a. 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise:  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  cha^ 
racter  of  comedy. 

"No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Veffa  tTie  Spamard.  He 
had  a  tertility  of  wit,  joined  with  ^at  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  reputation 
to  his  pieces;  for  his  reputation  was  so  well 
establisned,  that  a  work  which  came  from  bis 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  tlw 
public.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub* 
jecied  to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  0s> 
nius,  on  which  he  could  always  depend  wittl 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  no 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors^  anil 
regulated  his  manner  more  by  tho 
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happ;  Itun  Just,  and  rather  w 
foFt  by  Bubtjuzing  merrinient  U 


work  than  bf  the  rates  of  TMton.  Thim  be  dii- 
carduU  alt  ncniplcii  of  unity,  and  all  the  sopar- 
xiliona  of  proliubililir."  (i'hin  is  ceitainl;  Dot 
•aid  wilhadcii^  to  praiie  bini,  and  imiat  be 
connected  with  that  wJiich  immediitulf  Ibllows.) 
"  But  u  Tor  tho  iniwt  purl  he  enduavoura  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much 
tciineinentj  his  conccplions  are  otten  rather 
wild  than  natural ; 

!,  and  hii  beauties  lose  their 
power  of  striking  by  beinetoo  delicate  and  acute. 

"  Amang  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  farther  than  Molterc.  Our  ancient 
comic  wrlten  broughl  no  chiractcn  hii^her  than 
serruits,  to  make  Bport  upoa  the  theatre ;  bnl 
wc  are  diverted  upon  tbe  theatre  of  Moliera  by 
nuirquises  and  people  of  quality.  Otliers  liavu 
ciihibited  in  coniedy  no  specifls  of  life  above  that 
of  a  citiicn ;  but  Molieie  staows  us  aU  Paris, 
and  the  court.  Eio  is  the  only  man  among 
UB,  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature 
by  which  ho  ia  oioctly  roarlied,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
areao  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  disceminont,  and  bis  power  of  plea- 
sant^ received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
eopyiO);.  His  Misanthrope  is,  io  my  opinion, 
tlic  moat  carapleic,  and  likewise  the  most  sinfin- 
lar  character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
atafio ;  but  (he  disposition  of  his  comedioa  is 
always  defective  bdioc  way  or  onolhcr.  Thia  is 
all  which  H'C  can  obaerve  in  general  apon 
comedy." 

Sucli  arc  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  moat  r»- 
finol  judges  of  works  of  gcniua,  from  which, 
thousb  thuy  are  not  all  onculouo,  some  advan- 
lagcs  may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  lo  truth. 

Madame  Diuacr,*  havini;  b«r  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  exprcascs  henelT  in  this 
manner:  "fJu man  had  ever  more  discernment 
tlicn  he  in  findin);  out  tlie  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
in^eniouB  manner  of  showing  it  to  ather&  Hia 
remsrica  arc  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  with  groat  eopioasness  he 
has  crest  delicacy.  To  say  all  at  once,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  ap- 
peani  more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  other 
that  I  know  of  in  antiquity.  But  what  is  most 
of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always 
so  much  masMr  of  the  subject  before  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,   he  finds 

tirat  appeared 
and  even  the  moAt  qidck  and  unexpected  of  hia 
desultory  sallies  appear  the  necesaary  conse- 
quence of  the  foresoing  incidents.  This  is  that 
art  which  solathcdiBlogucB  of  Plato  above  imita- 
tion,  which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dia- 
B   equally  entertaining 


fancy  ;  for,  beaides  its  clearness,  its  vigour,  anij 
its  sweetncaa,  (here  is  in  it  a  certain  harmonj 
•0  delightful  Co  the  car,  thai  there  ia  no  pleason 
equal  to  that  of  reading  it.  When  he  appliet. 
himself  lo  lulgar  oiediDciity  of  style,  he  deseendr 
without  meanoesa ;  when  be  attempts  the  sub- 
line, he  ia  eteralad  without  obacunty  ;  and  no 

•  Fnbas  ID  naaas.    rarW,  ItH, 


After  hafiiv  a 
cian  learaii^  it  w»  have  not  read  AristophanM. 
WB  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charma  and  beauliea 
of  that  language." 


IX.  This  ia  a  pompous  eulogium  :  but  let  uf 
suspend  our  opimon,  and  bear  that  of  Plulaidi, 
«hb,  being  an  ancient,  well  deaerres  our  atten- 
lion,  at  leaBt  after  we  have  heard  the  modems 
before  him.  This  is  then  the  sum  of  hia  jpig. 
nient  concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  be  gives  the  preference,  without 
illowing  much  competition.  He  objects  l» 
■  '    IPS,  that  ho 

ilure,  that  1 
crowd  tlian  lo  men  of  chi 
s  style  obscure  and  licei 
poui,  and  mean,  somelin 
limes  ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makal 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  aojr 
distinct  character,  so  that  in  liia  Bcenes  the  ion 
cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  cilizca 
from  tho  boor,  tho  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  servins-msn.  %  hcreaa  Iha 
diction  of  Menander,  which  ia  alwaja  unifonn 
and  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  diSennt 
;baracters,  riung  when  it  ia  necessary  to  Tigor- 


sprighlTy  comedy,   yet  without  tl 
the  proper  limits,  or  losing  sisht  •( 
aaluie.'in  which  Menander,  says  Flulareh,  haa 


greasing  I 


other  wrilar 
n  beaides  himself  baa 
ever  found  the  ait  of  roakinE  a  diction  equallj 
juitablc  to  women  and  chtidim,  to  (M  ■od 
young,  to  divinities  and  beioes  T  Now  MaMi* 
der  bos  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equaUtf 
dnd  Seiibihty  of  his  diction,  which,  though  u 
wBVs  Iho  same,  ia  nevertheless  difirenl  upon 
difTerentoccauansi  likeacurrentof clear wattr, 
(to  ko«{i  dowily  to  (Iw  diaughiB  of  FlalareM 
which  tunning  Uunivh  banka  difierentlv  tuned, 
compUea  wilb  all  their  turns  bsckwaiJ  and  fai- 
ward,  without  changing  any  tfain^  of  ib  oaUm 
orila  purity.    Flulareh  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 


_.:rit  of  Menander,   tltat  ho   began   rery 

young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  would  have  proouced  the  grsatett 
wondera,  if  death  bad  not  jverented  him.  TUa, 
joined  to  a  reflection  which  he  makes  as  lia  i»> 
turns  to  AriatopfaanM,  shows  that  Aristopbanea 
condanod  a  long  time  to  display  his  pownai 
Tor  liis  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  s  ttrnmpet  that 
affects  sometimes  the  air*  of  a  prtide,  but  whoae 
impudence  cannot  beforfpren  by  the  people,  and 
whose  afficted  modesty  ii  despised  by  men  of 
decency.  Menander,  on  the  contrary,  alwaja 
abowE  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty,  ■ 
companion  desirable  upon  the  Stage,  at  tablt^ 
and  in  gay  assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all  tha 
treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  lob* 
read,   and    always    to   please.    His  irrcMslibl* 

Kwei  of  persuasion,  and  the  reputation  wkieb 
has  had,  of  being  the  best  maatar  of  kngBBga 
of  Greece,  sufficiently  show  the  delightfoliisaa  ol 
I  bis  style.  Upon  this  article  of  Menandar,  Fla- 
I  tarch  does  not  know  bow  to  make  an  esd ;  bl 

■ays,  that  he  ia  the  deliaht  of  ph" *—  *- 

I tiguod  with  itndy ;  thatUwyor- 


MO 
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mmdow  enmmened  with  flowery  when  fnner 
mir  gratifies  the  sense ;  that  notwithsteodiiig  the 
■pttwei's  of  the  other  comic  poeU  of  AthenSi  M«> 
Bander  has  always  been  considend  aa  poMOMing 
%  salt  pocaliar  to  himself,  dmwn  from  the  ame 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Veniia.    That  on  the 
eontrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen, 
coarse,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tdi  whe- 
ther his  dezteiitj,  which  has  been   so  much 
boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
In  the  exprsMJon,  for  he  is  charged  with  plaving 
oftm  upon  worda,  with  affecting  antithetical  aC 
lusions ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he 
endeavoured  to  take  after  nature;  that  artifice 
ia  his  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tiahness ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise  ^sses 
rather  than  laughter;  that  his  amours  have  more 
ompodence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  ami  corrupted  with 
•debauchery. 

THE   JUSTIFICATIOW  OF  AElSTOrBANBS. 

TL  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need 
•oT  going  further ;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
-so  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  Menander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Aristo- 
pbuMB,  any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator, 
•or  St  leatft  the  inheritor  of  his  genius^  may  it  not 
\im  allowed  us  to  do,  with  resjp^  to  hmi,  what,  if 
'I  mbtake  not,  Lucretius*  diid  to  Ennius,  from 
"whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels?  Enni 
di  Mtereore  gemmat. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Plutarch, 
^wfao  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander, 
nad  more   than  five  after  Aristophanes,  has 
•paewd  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it 
•majr  be  fit  to  re-examine  it    Plato,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently, 
at  least  of  his  genius ;  fiur,  m  his  piece  called 
"^^The  Entertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  makes  him  spou,  accord- 
•  ins  to  his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from 
which,  Inr  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dia- 
'logue  of*^  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time 
that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  "Clouds**  against 
Socrates.     Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a 
-copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligentW,  if  he  would  at- 
tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  republic 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
taich.  Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com* 
roentators  upon  Aristophanes,  thouffh  he  Justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  Siat  ot  Me- 
nander, has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frisch- 
linus, that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict 
hunself,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when 
he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 

•  Branoy  has  miicakea  LucreUus  ior  Virgil. 


to  the  stage ;  by  the  itage^  m  this  place,  he' 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  tow  mirth 
and  boffixmery  were  exhibited.  This  plea  of 
Fiiicfalinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  tne  poet 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a 
corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  leas 
a  Imd  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  be 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  ibola  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there*- 
fore,  by  this  defence  that  we  must  jus^  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinus 
and  his  company,  becauae  the  scenes  had  not 
low  buflbonery  enough  for  their  taste,,  will  not 
justify  Aristophanes,  since  Menander  foimd  a 
way  of  chan^ruig  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  of 
comedy,  not  indeed  ao  modest  aa  Plutarch  repre- 
sents it,  but  leaa  licentioiis  than  before.  Nor  is 
Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  reason  which 
he  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  exhi-^ 
bited  debauchery  npon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  sight  of 
gross  faults  is  rather  a  poison  than  m  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  leason,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  essentia]  to  a  just  account. 
As  &r  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  phiys  of  Arisitophakoea, 
which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number.-  In  theee 
ho  saw  more  licentiousness  than  has*  come  to 
our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  etill 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  eould  be 
wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second*  place  fiir 
playing  upon  words:  and  against  this  char;^ 
FrischUnus  defends  him  with  less  skill.  Itia 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  Bat 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deservea 
not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since 
among  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mis- 
chievously malignant,  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  One  example  will 
be  sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at 
once  by  observing,iien  ouod  euerU  rafom^ttd  A«^m2* 
The  work  Usmia  signined  walking  nhitt,  which. 
»xonUag  to  the  ySlgar  notion,^^nd  ,^7 
this  makes  the  egrit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  oor 
language ;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  say- 
ings among  us  been  too  well  received.  The 
best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  chsjge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and 
comic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainfy  true  ; 
Aristophanes  often  gets  into  the  buriiin ;  but 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tra;gic 
writer;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  at 
parody  was  always  well  received  by  a  people 
who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  had 
been  just  weepinjg,  ho  is  eternally  uamff  the  same 
craft ;  and  (here  is  scarcely  any  trasechroratrik- 
ing  passages  known  by  memory  by  the  Ath^ 
nians  which  ho  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  bar- 
lesque,  which  n  done  sometimes  by  ciumging  or 
transposing  the  words,  and  sometimes  by  na 
unexpcctoa  application  of  the  whole  sentencft. 
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Them  are  the  shreds  of  tnf^cdy.  in  which  he 
wnja  the  comic  muse,  to  make  ncr  still  more 
comic  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedj 
called  **  Ulysses,"  to  burlesque  Uomcr  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets 
are,  with  respect  to  one  another,  much  tlie  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here. 
I  will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
upon  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
being  the  cane,  the  mingled  stylo  of  Aristophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as 
Plutarch  baa  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travesty  of  Viisil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Xutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  ha? e  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meanness,  and  his  high  fliphts,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  AtUc,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Atiienian  taste.  Plutardi, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  language  is  somtimes  ele\'atcd.  some- 
times burlesque,  uways  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitaDleto  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, was  then  all  the  fiishion,  particularly  for 
pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy;  whereas  Menander  sup- 
pressed them,  not  so  nach  in  compliance  with 
nis  own  judgment,  as  in  (^>edience  to  the  public 
edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 
gic and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Menander. 

The  fifth  diarge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character;  thAt,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
cules, that  thb  obiection  £Uls  of  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  dtixens  whom  he  called  by  thieir  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  Uke  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
sight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
full  of  derision ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
a  poot  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  wnich  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
he  had  not  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  '<  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 

E'eces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
mself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
eflfectually  than  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  mucn  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter fonnded.  8uch  wss  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
coiaadyi  in  whieh  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
laughter,  in  its  jealousy  of  immo£rete  tiberty, 
ana  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
superiority ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally produces  a  kmd  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  as  may  be  easily  observed  in  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands.    If  we  do  not  sa^ 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin 
dies  eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monardbj 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  tti* 
event,  that  eloquence  in  dimsrent  govemmaii^ 
takes  a  different  appearance.     In  republics  it  ii 
more  sprightly  andf  violent,  and  in  monaicbm 
mora  insinuating^  and  soft.     The  same  thinff 
ma]r  be  said  of  ndiculo ;  it  follows  the  cast  M 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government. 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particulariy  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  follow* 
ed  it,  for^the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  LuciliuH  more  pointed.    A  dish  of 
satire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  differently  seasoned, 
as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.   By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  (!ood-breedin^, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  dependence.    If  one  were- 
to  determine  the  preference  doe  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  tiieir 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  mementos  hcsita 
tion,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
soflcr,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rouglu    Menander  wll,  therefore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  nvnll  not  be  despised,  cspedally 
since  he  was  tlie  first  who  quittea  that  wild  pimc- 
tice  of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wronjL  and 
by  a  comedv  of  another  cast  made  way  forth» 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet^  and 
less  dangerous.    There  is  yet  another  distincChm 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one^ 
and  the  softness  of  the  other ;  the  woriLs  of  the 
one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  b^ 
cause  the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters;    which  leaves  us   sttlj  at 
uberty  to  examine,  if  these  different  designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  partien- 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  sa^  only  that  the  reigning 
tast<L  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  PHk 
tareh  says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could^  be  ex- 
cused for  painting  public  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  tias 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristoplianes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
Bophy,  is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
liim  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
hesrt ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  Iiim  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  its 


*  It  Is  not  certain,  that  Ai1«i»ph«n«  did  i^ocart  ih« 
death  of  Socravta :  but,  howetrer,  ho  ii  mrtainlr  crimlaal 
for  havlnr.  in  "  The  Clouds,"  accuaed  him  publidy  of 
Impiety 
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II,  life,  and  reputation,  nay 
W  in  anoChci^  power,  but  opinion  ii  alwaya 
Uapendeot  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  jnnUe 
fpfloaaeep  by  which  be  ingratiatea  himself  with 
iht  viderMandin jf,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
annwiealth,  bis  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves 
§or  Um,  aod  nobodv  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  nniustly,  because  that 
tfoth,  real  or  imaginary,  wnich  he  maintained, 
is  DOW  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
tor  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope 
thai  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
demaas  by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made, 
Socrates  his  hero.  Evnry  body  else  may,  per- 
hapa,  confess  that  Aristophanes,  though  m  one 
insUnce  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  dintinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prrjudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Aa  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
linus  his  defcndfT,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  pcrliaps,  witli- 
out  trJiing  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
Coes  throutrh  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds  7  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
oomic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacouainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jua- 
tif^r  him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
ahows  which  filled  the  eye,  andTgrotesque  paint- 
ings in  satirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds 
of  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Car- 
tinuB  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obligM  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  tno  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  loss  striking ;  that,  in  a  state 
where  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
aingularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests ;  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  nad  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediatoly,  and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  aingle  word,  with  which  every  body  would 
agree ;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  ase  to 
age.  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  condude 
6atly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
sense ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows 
an  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
sight  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which  one 
cannot  help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  iTenins  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  ago  has  been  without  tlicm  ?    And  have 


not  we  ourselves  rMson  to  fear,  lest  posteiiCjr 
should  judee  of  Moliere  and  his  a^,  as  we  jndgo 
of  Aristophanea  7    Menander  altered  the  taste^ 
and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  but  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.    Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plavtns, 
though  Caesar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva* 
city  which  he  calls  the  rit  comtco.    We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence, 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  course.    Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  pasoed 
between  these  four  writers  there  wiH  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taMe,  that  may  bring 
Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  nenect?    Without 
going  further,  our  neighbonrs,  the  English,  think 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  thi^  are  right, 
or  not,  is  another  qoestion :  all  that  I  mean  to 
advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  oondosioa, 
that  comic  authors  must  ^w  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rale  of  taste.    Bat 
let  ua  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautos, 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his 
rivala,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  mnat  please 
all  a^  and  all  nationa. 

aXMASKABLE  DIFFEaBirCB  BBTWBBV  THE  STATE 
or  COMBDT  AND  THB  OTBXE  WOSKS  OF  OKlTlUa, 
WITH  EBOAaD  TO  TBEIE  DURATION. 

XI.  I  now  Speak  parttculariy  of  comedy ;  lor 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
woiks  of  litemture,  espedally  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  diffisrence,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  which  I  riiafi 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them ;  the 
manners  oi  the  times  are  impressed  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past 
timea  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  dedded  against  them ; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  their 
works  are  charged  in  our  days,  must  be  gene- 
rally confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  chum 
exemption  from  this  accuaation.  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  LS' 
vius  or  Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  said  without 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  andent  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  prac* 
ticos  of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
no  dependancc  upon  its  subject,  and  offen  no- 
thing to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative 
A  history  of  China  wdl  written,  would  please 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
othenn'ise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they  de- 
pend upon  thdr  subjects^  and  consequently  upon 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  in 
wluch  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  jud^nent 
is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  haye  said  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is 
before  them,  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  edu- 
cation, which,  without  changing  it  entirely,  yet 
give  it,  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a  dinerent 
appearance ;  but  we  make  thdr  success  depend 
in  a  great  degrei^  upon  thdr  subject,  that  is,  upon 
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fMrcttiiitUac6B  which  we  neamre  hj  the  circum- 
■taoces  of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  pre- 
judice, oratory  depenos  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetnr  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  show  more  regaid  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  Ikmosthenes 
and  Ciceio,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Vir^  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  mipercepti- 
ble  reason,  less  regsjrd  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
otherSb  The  reason  is,  that  the  suojects  of  their 
painting  are  more  exammed  than  the  art  Thus 
comoannff  the  "Achilles"  and  "Hippolytus** 
of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  on  the  >tajnL  without  considcrinff  that  Ra- 
pine^s  heroes  wul  be  driven  ofi^  in  a  future  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  1^  another. 

Yet  trazedy  havins  tM  passions  for  its  object, 
is  not  wh<Nly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear* 
ance  that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  througn  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  niark«il,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Eachylua,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  wilL  therefore,  get  clear  by  suflbring  only 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
times ;  but  th€»e  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situatioa ; 
for,  not  only  its  obiect  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  oi  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lay  holdof  that  species  of  the  ridico- 
lous  which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,   without   regara  to   futurity.    JBut 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  |  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  wond,  where  it 
js  no  longer  known ;  it  beeonei  thoe  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
originals,   nor  the   same  species  of  the   ridi- 
culous, nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
4>r  Paris,  with  merriment    This  position  is  ge- 
neral, and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  egee.    To 
say  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
}ettf  and  of  the  rngning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  decree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ^ 
ent    For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  lii 
.Ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if^the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander    likewise,    after    having    delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  time.    The  Muse  of  Moliere 
has  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of 
novdty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 
which  we  have  too  frequently  admired^ 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  ew^ 
toms,  and  of  such  men  ttiere  have  been  almys 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  eitiiar  4f 
times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  lW| 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polijm 
a^,  which  are  alike  in  essential  tUngs,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion^  are  things  of  inoifoence ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  Kberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delieate  taBte, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  tha^  were  born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athena,  th« 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  tlw 
Roman  and  thereof  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  An- 
^stan  ages  have  always  been  considered  a* 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,^  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  Uie  vehemence  of  cnticisniy 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  wa 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  hss  disposed  them  to 
pause;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  times  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsoktc ;  but  that  there 
IS  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  r»> 
suits  what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  ase  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  wnich  U«ves  woiks  for  a  lon^  time  behind 
it,  an  a^e  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  aosolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  minj|[led  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  passS  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  nim  only  with  respect  to  the  bean- 
ties,  which,  though  they  do  not  please  ni^  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shsU  condemn  hun  at 
once,  thou{[h  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  sonpe- 
times  have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merrimenc  to  the  most  re- 
fined nation  of  thoee  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  d^ 
grade,  because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  ana  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  we  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times ;  beauties  of  which  our  seU-loye 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  grandsons  7  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  lets  in  every  age :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judj^ment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  tbeee 
touches  m  Aristophenep,  Menander,  and  Mo- 
liere, were  well  struck  off* in  their  own  time; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
part  of  Aristophanes  wu  a  ookmring  too  itrong^ 


tlut  at  Monander 

Molion  wu  a  pcculisr  vamis 

mad  the  other,  which,  wichout  bi-in"  an  uniu- 

tioa,  ii  itaalf  inunilablo,  yet  depending  upon 

tinu,  which  will  efikce  it  hy  degrees,  u  our  nn- 

tiona,  which  are  ererf  day  cban^ng,  ahalt  re- 

cein  *  Muibla  ■JtoratloD.    Much  of  ihia  Uan 


With  Mspectto  uiulterabtebeantiea,  of  which 
comedy  tJiaitB  mnch  fewer  than  tTagedy,  when 
ibey  are  the  eubject  of  our  conudention,  wo 
niutnottoo  eaaiTyiot  Anslophano*  and  Flau- 
tiu  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  mov 
properly  hoilato  with  Botleau,  whether  we  ahiill 

Cvitar  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  anil 
alin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  hrni,  the  ;;Teat  riilij 
£ir  pleaiirLa  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  whicli 
all  the  dimcultiea  in  pusnE  judgment  may  he 
opened.  Thijnile  and  this  key  arc  nothing  dec 
but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 


k  Tmcbu  iJli6  TiliuiD  • 


•antt;  Uk«  fiom  die  difTereat  n 


dipped  in  gall,  or  m  polMn  dangeron*  u  that 
of  the  ospic  or  viper;  but  whose  barata  ot 
malice,  and  aoUies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow 
where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Mnae  of  TeRBce, 
and  cDDseoaentiy  of  Monander,  is  en  aitles*  eDd 
anpainted  beauty,  of  easy  safety,  whosefeatarea 
■re  rather  delicate  than  stiuin^  isiher  •oft  tluui 
sltoiu,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great  aa4 
haughty,  hot  alwaya  periectly  natural. 

Ce  n'ttt  Hi  un  pr^nJt,  una  lou^  BpnbZabTB ; 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  is  not  alwavs  plainly 
dreaaed,  but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  nsea  above 
her  oiieinal  coodillon,  so  as  to  attire  benetf 
graceTuTly  in  magnificent  apparel.  In  her  man- 
nen  she  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  Ibrca 
with  delicacy,  uid  giandeur,  or  e«en  haughtineB% 
with  plainneu  and  modesty.  If  Bometimcs,  to 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  ia 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  abe 
immediately  returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer 
iltght  ioloxication.    The  first  might  tm 


[tremcly  h- 

th,  Arislophane.' and  Plautus  „nj(od  i  f'"'"'""  ?rid  mahenanl;  monkeys  always  readr 
biiflbonery  and  delicacy  in  agreator  degree  than  »o>."gh  m  your  ftce,  and  to  point  out  to  indta- 
Moliere;  and  for  thi^  thef  msy  bThlameil.  cnn,m»te  ndieuK  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  :.!  f^"^  ™y  "  ""!>""  encireled  with  gaaaarm 
Borne,  was  .  traniritory  beauty,  which  had  r...  I  [""  '^^■orto™.  "11/  candour,  tsu|hl  to  ploaM 
nffident  foundation  in  troth,  imd  Ihanrfbre  tl.i' TJ  "J*^  """^ '™  *9''"'«'"^J™ ''"'«=*"  ■» 
taste  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  tboae  „,,.,  much  the  moreinsinusting  as  there  la  notetivta- 
-     -         "  -     -  ^       ■— n  to  distruBt  iL    The  last  must  be  accom- 


-. meed.    But  if  we  condemn  tboae  ag^.^ 

Sir  this,  whM  age  shall  we  spare?  Letna  tel'iT 
Bier/  thing  to  permanent  and  univeraal  taste, 
and  wo  Bhatl  find  in  AnstophaoM  at  least  as 
much  to  conuDend  as  censure. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  make  soma  reflections  upun 
traKcdy  and  comedy.  Tiagedf,  though  different 
■ccordiDg  to  the  difierence  of  times  and  wiiten, 
ia  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  tlii.- 
paawine,  which  never  clianee.  With  comeily 
It  ia  atherwisc  Whatever  difierence  there  i- 
batweeo  Eschyliu,  Sophocles,  and  EuripidG^' , 
between  ComeiUe  and  Itadne  ;  between  tin- 
French  sod  tlie  Greeks,  it  will  not  lie  fouuit 
sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  ut' 
tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  soa-nymphs,  of  whom 
Ovid  nays,  "That  their  faces  were  not  the  same, 
Tct  SO  much  alike  tliU  they  Btight  be  known  to 

Faciei  non  anntibos  ddi. 

The  reason  is^  that  the  name  passions  givea*.- 
tion  and  animation  to  them  all.  With  respe-'[ 
'to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imi- 
Utors,  if  we  compare  them  cnc  with  another. 
we  shaU  liad  something  of  a  family  likeueae, 
but  much  loss  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
the  diOerent  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea- 
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and  that  of  the  dty  somewhat  m 
neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  can  be  separateil 
From  her.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
Plautus  can  never  be  denied  the  honoiir  of 
iprightlincsB,  animation,  and  inventian  J  oorthat 
of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  oMnra 
and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  al- 
lowed the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  tlie  piquan- 
cy of  the  former,  vrith  a  peculiar  art  which  thej 
£d  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  oTuwrk,  let 
us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due^  Let  lu 
in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  fh>m  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning 
»ither  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  grosa.  If  wo 
must  pranounce  in  general  upon  the  taste  oif 
their  writings,  we  must  bdisputably  allow  that 
Menander,  Terence,  and  Molicre,  will  gire  most 
pleasure  to  a  decent  audience,  and  conaeqiaenUy 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beaatv,  and 
liave  less  mizturo  of  beauties  purely  relative, 
than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjeda,  we 
^hall  find  three  sorts  among  the  Qreehs,  and  as 
inany  among  the  Latins,  all  diflerently  dressed  ; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  agei  and  authors,  we 
iihall  again  hnd  three  sorts ;  and  we  ihidl  find 
rhfeesortsa  thud  time  if  we  regard  more  doaety 
tbe  subject.  As  the  ultimate  and  general 
rules  of  uU  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  Mine, 
it  will,  peiiiapa,  be  sgreeable  to  our  pnipoae  to 
Kkelcb  them  out  before  wo  f^re  a  full  diiplay  dt 
the  last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better  on  this 
accasion  than  tnuiscribe  the  twenty-fiftk  rafle^ 
tioa  of  Rapin  npen  poetiy  ia  particular. 


tbe  qreek  couedt. 


of  puticuUr  cbuvctera  <m  tkt  lUge,  to  ci>ni.'ci 
the  diaordcr  of  the  people  bjrdM  ftu  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  emmiBl  paitof  ■  cotned}-. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  wordi  or  in  thines ;  it  mav 

be  deceat,  or  groEesque.  To  End  what  ia  ririi. 
culouB  in  oeery  thing,  is  tha  gift  merely  of  iin- 
lure)  foi  ill  the  actiona  of  life  have  their  bri{:l  it 
and  theii  dark  aidesj  Bamethiiig  serioiu,  inil 
Bomethinj;  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who  haa  giv^'n 
rulei  for  dnwin^  tenra,  bm  given  none  for  raid- 
ing hnghter;  Jot  this  is  merely  the  woric  <•( 
nature,  and  mast  pioceed  (roni  g<enius,  withvcn- 
liuie  help  fnuD  ait  or  matter.  The  SpaniiriH 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  mnili 
more  than  we:  and  the  Italians,  who  are  nalumt 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  eipicHing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  jntiper  for  it  than  ovrs, 
by  an  ur  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  nf 
which  ours  mij  become  capable  when  it  ahull 
be  brouzht  nearer  to  perfection.  In  ahort,  tliai 
BgreeabTe  tum,  that  gajety  which  jet  mainlni  n:' 
the  dehcac^  of  its  character  without  fulling  inr.i 
dulnpEB  or  into  buiibonery,  that  eleeant  raillpri 
which  ia  the  flower  of  fino  wit,  is  the  qualifii  a'- 
tion  which  comedy  requires.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  the  true  artjflcial  ridiculF, 
whidi  is  reiiinred  on  the  theatre,  must  be  onl^ 
a  tnnsciipt  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  aflbnls. 
Comedy  is  natuially  written,  when,  bemg  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  privatr; 
family,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  towii,  and 
meets  with  nothing  but  what  he  resily  mot 
with  in  tbe  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy 


which  a  man  does  not  lee  his  own  pii 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  of  the  people 
amoDg  whom  he  lives.  Menander  succeeded 
only  by  this  aitamongtheOreeki:  and  the  Ro- 
many when  they  sat  it  Terence's  comedii'^, 
imagined  IbemielVef  in  a  private  party;  for  thry 
foand  nodnn^  th«e  which  they  had  not  been 
used  t«  And  m  common  company.  Tho  n«it 
art  of  comedy  if  to  adhere  to  natore  wiUioul 


preaaioai  which  all  tne       ..     , 

for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  hi*  ndnd, 
that  the  coaraest  touches  aflei  nature  will  pleaer 
more  than  the  moat  delicate  with  which  nature 
i«  inconsistent.  However,  low  and  mean  wonJB 
should  never  he  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
are  not  supported  with  some  kind  of  wit.  Pn>- 
vetba  and  vulgar  snurtneBKcs  can  never  be  anf- 
lared,  unlcsa  they  have  something  In  them  ul' 
nature  and  pleaaantry.  This  ia  the  onivenal 
principle  of  comedy  i  whatever  is  roprcBenteal  in 
this  manner  muat  please,  and  nothme  can  evi^r 
pIcBH  without  it.  It  is  by  application  to  the 
aludy  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  the  only  infalliblo  guide  to  tbeu- 


from  ibe  neglect  of  propriety,  and  the  ,  ,  . 
tion  of  incideots.  Can:  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  nude  nse  of  to  introduce  the  b- 
ddents,  are  not  too  atrorur,  that  tho  spectsloi 
nay  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finjding  out  their  mcari- 
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ingi  but  commonly  the  weak  ^sce  in  out  co- 
medy i«  tb«  untying  of  the  pbt,  in  which  w* 
almost  alwaj^a  lail,  on  account  of  the  difficnlu 
which  theme  in  disentangUngof  what  haa  bc«D 
perplexed.  To  peqilei  an  intrigne  is  eaay,  tlM 
imagination  docs  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  bo  dia- 
entangled  merely  bv  the  judgment,  and  Is,  ibpre- 
fore,  seldom  done  bappilj ;  and  he  IhaC  reflecta 
a  very  littla,  will  find  that  most  comuliea  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  wliether  comedy  will  allow  pic> 
tures  larger  than  the  life,  chat  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  n>ake  a  deeper  imgHvaeion  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectatora;  that  la,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetana,  end  a, 
peevish  man  mora  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some  than  he  really  ia.  To  which  I  answer, 
thstthiswBS  the  practice  ofPlautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  tor  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  eitnivaeant  chanctera,  such  as  the  "Citi- 
zen turned  Qentleman,"  and  the  "Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded 
a(  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far;  but 
ever^  thing,  even  to  provincial  inlerludea,  is  wcU 
received  it  it  has  but  meiriment,  for  we  had  ra- 
ther laogh  than  admire.  ThMe  are  the  moat 
impoitant  rules  of  comedy." 


always  makes  some  diveraily  of  nunsgemenL 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  aimidy  represented 
real  adventures  i  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  ita  bulla;  inch  is  the  *■  Amphitryon." 
Bow  many  moral  talei,  how  man^  adventnrea 
ancient  and  modem,  bow  many  bttle  fahlea  of 
£sop,  of  PfasednM,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  etlofaitioaa,  ^ 
they  were  all  made  use  of  as  natenalihTakUd 
hands?  And  havewenotseensoaeldto*''!!- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  have  beeo  Me««aM 
In  this  wavT  This  soit  chiefly  regosdidio  Itn* 
liana.  T}ie  ancient  exhibition  called  a  satfa«^ 
because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  i^  or 
which  we  have  no  other  instance  than  the  ■*Cy- 
'■ — s"  of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
jrion  to  the  paatoral  comedies,  tor  which  we 
chiefly  indebted  to  Itaij,  and  whk:h  an 
Ihcre  more  cultivated  than  in  France.  It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  oihlbition  that  would  have 
Its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elasance  and 
without  meanness ;  it  ia  tho  pastonl  put  into 
notion.  To  conclude:  the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  his  produced  tbe  comedy 
properlv  ao  called  in  our  times.  This  is  that 
which  has  (or  ita  sabjoct  general  pictures  of 
common  life,  and  feigned  names  ind  adventure*, 
-■hether  of  the  court  or  of  tbe  dty.  This  thinl 
ind  is  incontcslably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
recaved  the  strongest  sanctioa  from  enstom.  It 
ia  likewise  the  moat  diBicnltto|wiibnn,beca«M 
merely  the  work  of  inveotiMi,  in  which  iba 
hsa  nil  lirlii  fiiini  inal  fafliis.  in  piimais. 
irincfa  ihe  trsgw  poat  itwijn  Babv  we  oC— 
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Who  knowi  but  hf  dMp  thiakinff,  another  kind 
of  comedy  may  bo  mvented  wholfy  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  7  euch  ia  the 
fhiitfulnesB  of  eomedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discorerr  of  new  fields  to  bio 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  so 
apt  to  stumblcL  nothing  is  so  dan^rous  as  no- 
velty impeifectlT  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit ;  to  go  no  further,  m  that  of  grammar 
and  Unguase:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novdty  m  ue  manner  of  expressinff  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  me  way,  ia 
whwh  many  a  man  loses  himselC  The  ill  sue* 
cess  of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufiicient- 
ly  shows  the  cfanger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 

tll«M. 

WHBTBBR  TaAOBDT  OE  COMBDT  BB  TBB  BARDBB 

TO  WEITB. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  thetwo  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  renved  equally  common  and 
imnortant  which  has  been  oftener  proposed  than 
wchI  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  trasedy 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed  I 
■hall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  been  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  albwed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  fi>r  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
ia  a  few  words  give  my  opmion.  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  wons,  and  the  qualificationf 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
iMmvofthe  same  kind:  **It  has  been  inqurod, 
wheuer  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
tore:  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  witkiout  genius^  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  Tm  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  suceeat  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion." If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  inutation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
supposing  the  art  likevrise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  other;  but 
this,  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
out  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here.  No- 
body can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
bute their  part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
study  were  to  1^  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curiou!^  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
wsts  long  that  is  not  very  correct :  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  norace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliore  wnere  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  <<  If  I  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere^  which  are  so  natural, 
Mid  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius!    Horace 
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was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teachinc  the 
writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  m  armsj  if  the  po^  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that 
oad  not  been  brousfat  ten  times  back  to  the 
anril,  and  required  tnat  a  work  should  be  kept 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  woinb 
of  its  mother^  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combmes  with  sloth  and  sdf-love  to  dis- 
guise faults;  so  certain  is  it  that  correctkxi  is 
ue  touchstone  of  writing. 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison whidi  I  nave  been  makmg  betweOD  ge- 
nius and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engsMl 
in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  leas  oif- 
ficulty  in  writbg  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  wa 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  aoe- 
ther,  since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less 
to  make  a  pootj  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la- 
bours of  two  different  minds  in  dinerent  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  anthoci^ 
compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  compoution,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tra^and  comic  writer  will 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remoto  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  rsqiiires  a 
turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  cooler  iipoa 
himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature^  whieli 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  porrae,  ahnost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  prede- 
minates  in  their  minds.  Pascal  found  m  his 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematidan.  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  painteL^  Sonie* 
tidies  this  internal  direction  of  the  mind  does 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  bat 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  Umg 
without  knowing  that  they  wera  poets.  Cor- 
neiile  having  once  got  some  notions  of  his 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  ase 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  oomd 
giro  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  *'MeliteP* 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  oat, 
that  she  save  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  com^ans.  Tlus  success  which  encouraged 
Comeille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  which 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour  |  and 
yet  less  did  he  imagine,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for  want  oT  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  ado  to  their 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  CometOe,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  ouichljr 
be  forgot  He  wrote  first  '*  Medea,**  and  after- 
wards '^TheCid,**  and,bythat  prodipous  flight 
of  his  ffenius  he  discovered,  though  late,  mat 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  coorse 
but  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius !  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  made 
himself  an  eade.  he  never  afterwards  Quitted 
the  path  which  ne  had  worked  out  for  himaeH 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yet 
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he  retained  lome  traces  of  the  false  taite  which 
*  infect  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
itcomoletely  hj  the  leflections  he  made,  and 
those  ne  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was 
bom/or  trasedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  {i^enius  sooner,  and 
was  notices  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  hun  as  to  Comeille, 
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£n  habit  de  Marauif,  en  robea  de  Conueaaes, 
Vinmeot  pour  diromer  aon  chaM'aeuTra  nouTeaa, 
Et  aaeofter  la  lite  a  I'eodrolt  la  plva  beau.** 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  senius.  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  trageov  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Comeille,  as  they  are  dtf- 
fnent  in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothins 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  severu 
difliculties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difiScuities  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  traffic  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  ue  comic,  for  he 
takes  It  from  history ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
snfajects  capiJMe  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form ; 
but  Ustory  i#a  sotiice,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
oertainW  so  copioas  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
agrounoL  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  fiicts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  :  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  nave  the 
advantage,  b  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing  7  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  iBsop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  j  every  thin(f  b 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thmg 
eke.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature ;  but  ^bltnct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  venr  raie  in  nature  herselC  Moliere 
has  got  hola  onthe  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  brinff  characters  loss  strong, 
be  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comeo^ 
b  to  be  kept  up  ny  subordmate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
arise  fix>m  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  Uie 
same  manner,  a  comed}r,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  ehsiacter,aiid  not 
by  under^parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  traj^c  cfaaracten  are 
without  number,  though  orthem  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  butdissimi)ktion,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
mterests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  ibrms  in  difierent 
eitnations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jeaEoMis  and  dbsemblins  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  olf 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem* 
hhB^  Tiberius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
^**iP—  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
vblsnee  of  Alexander. 

But  tiMi  case  b  very  dilGnent  with  avarice, 
triffing  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices  con- 


sidered as  ridiculous.  It  wodd  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  thetragediesof  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over^ 
as  has  been  done  with  (Edipus  and  Sojphonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  the  Bta|(e  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartuffe, 
and  other  subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  divereifi* 
cation,  or  are  less  varied  by  difierent  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  dbtinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  ind  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themsdves  b]r  their  own  force.  6eside%  though 
these  two  tlungs  of  so  difierent  natures  comd 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  fiur  from  bemjgr  the  case ;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  m  characters.  Now  it  is  by  nicidents  only 
that  characten  are  diversified,  as  well  upon  m 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co- 
medy, as  MoUere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  mannera  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bruyere.  Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  agun,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  Hhe  Absent  Man  7  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  7  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touchea 
which  are  fit  for  si  comedy,  of  which  ue  end  b 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightiiness  like  the  designs  of  CaUot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  WMt  it  b  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  cireum- 
stanees  and  intrigues^  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled^ so  as  to  surprise  j  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  ihrnt  which  Comeine  piactised  m  hb 
time ;  if,  ^e  that  of  Teience,  it  went  no  larther 
than  to  draw  the  eommon  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  livais: 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  wonhl 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  cf  Terenoe,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  ini- 
tated  in  hb  four  fint  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  ioGidents, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characten  in  toe  way  of  Terence: 
but  the  case  b  now  very  different,  the  puUic  caUs 
for  new  characten  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  the  labonous  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  .to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  great  conveniences 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy,  which  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  mannen  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  Sf  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  vrere  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  SIm  allows  notlung  but  a  succession  of 
characten  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  haa 
likewise  taujght  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  ofair  and  action ;  he  hM  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  it  horn  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, wmch  made  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
venioQ  to  the  audience,  and  which  ahow  the  poet 
not  so  nrach  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
tkient  in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  aUthathe 
has  done,  or  that  wt  ran  do,  to  make  it  simple^ 
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it  wilt  alwETS  have  the  aihrmntage  over  comedy 
in  the  nomber  of  its  subjects,  b^ause  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A 
miser,  copied  after  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  Plaatna  or  Moliere ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Neroi  will  not  always  be  the  hero  of 
Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new ;  but  the 
irreat  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  makehmi  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subject^  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy?  The 
purpose  of  tne  one  is  to  divert^  and  the  other  to 
move;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier? 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  tne  neart  which  are 
most  natumi,  terror  and  I)ity:  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment  j  but  the  springs  which  must  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic  The  passions  de- 
pend  on  native,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  dehcate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  oomedy»  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — the  people^  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
eonprahended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  tnose  caaes.  Whatever  Father  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  lan^  Eveiry  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laugiis  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 
pher admires ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  thooe 
tits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  b^  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  ^[ood-humour ;  such  as 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standard,  and  measures 
it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  diflbrent  occasions.  If 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  muet  be  involved  in 
much  more  diflicultics,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
structions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  be  round  tliem  in  his  own. 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divert 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
equal,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  uponge- 
nius,  the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  dnii- 
cult  to  one  author  and  to  the  other.    The  objec- 


tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  qtiestion  still 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kioda  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example^  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  considered, 
it  will  reouire  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  jnst 
and  simple ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  without 
apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion  skil- 
fully through  its  gradations  to  its  heij^t;  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  movm^  from 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses ;  to  unite  the 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  bo 
add«l,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  less, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stajga  with 
very  littJe  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scneme  ia 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  pfaui 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  put  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloas  of  ptaa-' 
santry  difiused  over  each  scene,  which  iamora 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  obiectionsj  and  many  otheta^  wfakli  ao 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  ia  not 
difficult  to  rdTate ;  and  if  we  wore  to  judge  hf 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  bv  txagediea 
and  comedies  of  equal  cxcrtlancey  perfcapa,  whaa 
we  examine  those  impresuona,  it  will  m  faond 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diTetta  all  clia 
worid,  required  more  thought  than  a  paaaaga 
which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  trage^ ;  aad 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  ■M^ti-H 
when  a  doaer  examination  shall  ahow  na.  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  emiaed  at 
less  expenae,  than  a  well-placed  wittietam  ia 
comedy  has  required  merely  to  assign  ita  plaeeu 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  opon  aoeh 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  diecide 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  ibr  or  against  it.  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  gemus,  all  that  a  man  of  lettere  can 
be  supposed  to  deUyer  without  departing  from 
his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de- 
gree the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  or  an  exhibition  which  in  ita  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  exhibitioin 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  ibr  literary  inquiriesi. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frc<][uented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  loat  by 
the  aflccted  negligence  which  now  prevaila  of 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  of 
a^s,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  upon 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose 
them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  eaaea- 
tial  faults  witn  which  he  may  be  josUy  reproach' 
ed.  It  ia  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero;  and  to  conclude  by  tbpit 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  faUa  abort 
of  justification,  the  strons  and  sprightly  c^ 
quence  of  St.  Chrysostom  drew  its  support  'from 
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themtttculine  and  vigorau  lUicum  oT  tliis 

cutic  comedian,  to  irhom  tlie  Tather  p&id  ihs 
■Hms  renid  u  Aleiunder  to  Homer,  that  of 

putting  his  work)  under  bis  pillow,  that  he 
mighl  tend  ihom  *I  nigiit  before  he  akpl,  mt'  '" 
the  morniDB  u  noon  aa  be  awaked. 
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I.  Thus  I  bave  given  a  failhfal  extiact  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  hsve  not 
shown  Ihsm  in  Iheir  tnie  fana,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  bod;  nill  complain.  I  have  given  an 
Mcount  of  erary  thing,  ns  for  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moral  decency.  No  pea,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  wouTd  yentnre  to  producp 
in  open  day  the  bon-id  passages  which  i  hav{ 
put  oot  at  sight )  and  instead  of  regretting  ati)- 
part  that  1  have  suppressed,  the  vmr  suppresanji 
will  easily  show  to  what  degiee  the  Athenians 
were  tofoetad  with  lieentiouinew  of  imaginatioi^ 
and  cacnptian  of  principles.  If  Ihs  taste  of  an- 
liqid^  allows  ns  la  preserva  what  time  and  bar- 
buily  have  hithorto  spared,  religion  and  nrlot 
at  leut  oblige  us  not  to  spread  itlietbre  the  tym- 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  maii- 
ner,  let  m  esamina  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticahcs  wUdi  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
piacM  of  Atittci[4iaoei. 


n.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  anoent 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thine  iii 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  Uiiir 
it  scarce  adnlits  a  definition.  In  what  clais  at 
comedy  must  we  place  it  1  It  appean  to  me  In 
be  a  specie*  t^  writing  by  itself.  If  we  h«il 
Fhrynicus,  Plato,  Eiipniti,  Cratinus,  Ameipaii  ~, 
■nd  »  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Arigui- 
phanet,  of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athennus,  aij'i 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  pott, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minotPi 
iliHennces,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  thtir 
comic  stags.  But  forwent  of  all  this  we  can  fir 
onlj  on  Aiistophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  m  soDM  maasure  sufficient  to  fumiih  a  toleni- 
ble  judgment  of  the  old  comedy ;  for  if  we  bi> 
Meve  him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited?  hi^ 
«aa  the  moat  daring  of  all  hia  brethren,  the  noeis, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  nippcaition  we  may  conclude,  that  tlx^ 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegoT}' 
drawn  out  and  eonlinaed ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propnety,  of  salirn 
keen  and  biting,  but  diveraised,  spngfatly,  and 
unexpected;  so  thai  the  wound  wsapven  before 
it  was  pereelved.  Thsir  pointa  of  satire  ware 
thimdertialts,  and  theiiwild  figures,  with  their 
Turioty  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  ligbi- 
ning.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  (<.- 
Bcmblance  of  persona,  and  th«r  cooimoo  entt-r- 
taiiiments  were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  1 1 
1  may  so  eipreii  it,  with  a  parody  of  maunit^ 
and  babtts. 


Bui  it  wonld  be  ledlona  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  that  which  he  will  already  bare  perceived 


wof  tl 


life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  ag^vstion  of 
the  features  :  he  will  bring  within  his  view  all 
the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  wbde 
character  of  the  people  nf  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  together,  he  will  fix  in  hia  mind  an  inde- 
lible idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra- 
rieties  were  luuted,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  sorce  be  expressed,  cannecled  nobility  with 
the  caat  of  Athena,  wisdom  with  madneao,  rue 
fur  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  i^  a  monarchy  with  the  rou^ness  of  a 
republic,  reSnemenl  with  coanenesa,  indepov. 
denre  with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  oerrila 
i?r)mp!iance,  seventy  of  manners  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
J(i  this  in  reading,  as  in  inTelling  through  dif- 
ferent nations  we  make  ounelvei  miatera  of 
their  chaiactsn  by  combining  their  different  ap- 
pearances, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  sue. 


III.  The  govenunenl  of  Athens  makes  a  Gna 
pnrt  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  stales  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  <u  the  cabinets ;  even  in  commonwealths 
it  does  not  paaa  but  through  five  or  tdi  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less: 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
II  subject  aa  the  Roman  camnusiwMlUi :  bat  th« 
Athenian  eloquence  was  infimwd  of  tne  irtmle 
^^cret,  and  searches  tlw  TBcaNM  of  tlw  hnman 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  ezpoae  it  to  iba  people. 
Diimosihenes,  and  hi*  otttiteinponuieat  speak 
u'Lth  a  freedom  at  wbicJt'we  are  aslonishie^  not- 
"' ithatanding  the  notion  we  hava  of  •  popnlai 
ijovemment;  yet  at  what  lime  but  Uus  did 
cfimedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  ri^ta  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last 
■A^  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
rriiDS  mto  no  competition  with  the  ancienL  It 
H'lLS  limited  lo  general  satire,  which  was  tome- 
I  irnea  carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  wasovar- 
li)')kedin  an  alteniion  to  the  wild  cxo^-eration, 
ilis  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  Sights  as 
>>ecama  thecharaclerof  Horiequin.  But  thon^ 
it  M  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  vet 
at  a  great  distance  IVom  his,  and  the  Itafian 
iiimedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect  la 
ilie  liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  thaa 
con  be  no  comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
niih  another.  Arialophanes  is  the  only  writw 
of  this  kind,  and  ia  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
v^lue.  A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head_  al 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  tJMt 
inerriment  is  aliotred  by  the  slate  itaelE  Thia 
appean  to  ua  an  mconsiatency ;  bat  it  is  tma 
iliUit  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
iliDU^  not  always  without  inconvcnicncy.  It 
>v  u  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
ol  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
P'jopleso  very  jealous  of  dieir  liberty.  Cieoi^ 
Alcibiades^  Lamttdius,  and  nuiny  other  genetaJi 
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•nd  iDagistnte^  wm  Im|iI  under  by  fear  of  the 
Qomic  Btrokoi  or  a  pott  to  litde  caauous  as  Aris- 
tophanea.  Ha  was  onot  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit  He  piufcwnd,  as  he 
telU  uahimKlCtDbeofmatuaebf  biiwritingB 
to  the  state ;  and  ratedhis  merit  ao  hish  as  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  this  puMic  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  public  conauct;  neither  was  eoTemment, 
councils,  revenaes,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceedings  in  jwneatnra.  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  noblei^  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, spared. 

The  «* Aehamianii''  the  ''Peace,*'  and  the 
"  Birdsi**  are  etamal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poaty  who  was  not  aflraid  of  censuring  the 
gorenunent  fcr  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
minooa  war,  lor  undertakinj^  new  ones,  and 
fiseding  itself  with  wild  imagmations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  plajf  of  the  **  Knights,"  where  he 
represents,  under  an  allegory  that  nia3r  be  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
•ame  stamp. 

A  angle  glance  upon  "Lysistre,"  and  the 
**  Female  Cmttors,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
■ehemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the  hefan 
ofgpremment. 

The  **  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and 
a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open.  ^ 

It  may  easily  be  nthered,  that  notwithstand- 
nig  the  ;rise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pio- 
feued  to  foUow,  the  gofumment  was  nUinj^  mto 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of 
Aristoplumes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  tne  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  scarce  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
sider Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  brinj^  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  stul  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  &il  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
cils and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factious 
combinations  ;  Uiat  avarice  and  private  interest 
animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  allies  improperly  treated  ;  that  their  gooi 
citizens  were  sacrinced,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  htigation  took 
up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fiisnion  in  the  manner  of 
managing  the  pulxie  afiairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
TcrsaUy  prevalent ;  and  that  Melanthius  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  eontinsad 
cnly  by  the  perpetual  diioord  of  those  that 
managed  its  affairs.    Thb  remedied  the  diah»- 


This  is  what  hi  senen!  may  be  drawn  fiom 
the  ireadinf  Aristo|manes.  The  sagacity  of  tbo 
readers  wwl  go  farther :  they  will  compare  the 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that 
tumoltuoos  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  alt 
fetal  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  built 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  ood- 
trivance  it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
thejust  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  aet- 
tledf  between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  tfaoi^ 
selves  into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

THB  TEAOIC  POETS  mALLIBD. 

IV.   Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo- 
phanes are  his  pleasant  reflectkms  uposi  the 
most  Cblebrated  poets :  the  shafts  which  he  lets 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  traeedy,  and  partieo- 
lan^  at  Euripides,  mifffat  inoina  the  reader  to 
bdieve  that  ne  had  litde  esteem  iir  those  great 
men :  and  that  probably  the  qwctelors  that  ap- 
plauoed  him  were  of  his  opinion.    This  conckH 
sion  would  not  be  just,  as  1  have  already  shown 
by  aiguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  ofiered  them, 
the  rnder  might  have  disoorersd  Better  thaa  L 
But  that  I  mav  leave  no  room  for  objectioiis^  and 
prevent  any  snadow  of  captioosnesi^  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  puaterity  wiU  not  «""«ilw 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stagey  be- 
cause his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  paroAesL 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  fiocm,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Ghveks  than  to  oora. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  oooiie 
'theatre  considered  parodv  as  its  principal  oraa* 
ment,  for  a  reason  whicn  is  worth  examining; 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  remote 
and  delicate  imitation ;  it  was  the  art  of  groas 
mimickry ,  and  would  have  been  supposed  to liave 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tne  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  of  the  feoe  of  Uiose 
whom  it  exhibited.    Now  parody  is  an  imitation 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bmw 
lesque,  by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice^  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimickry. 
Parody  n  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  face.    As  tne 
trag^smes  of  Escnylus,  of  Sophocles^  and   of 
Euripides,  were   much  in  ftshion,   snd 


known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodii 
upon  them  would  naturally  strike  ana  |>Ieas 


nour  by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and 
kept  always  in  aeuon  byeloqueaoa  and  oomody. 


|>Ieaae^ 
when  they  were  accompanied  bv  the  ^runaees 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  nundcked  with  arch* 
ness  a  serious  character.  Such  is  the  malignity 
of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  uiose 
whom  we  esteem  most,  and  bv  this  make  our- 
selves some  recompense  for  me  unwilling  ho. 
mage  whidi  we  pay  to  merit  The  parodies 
upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanee,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  tmui 
satires.  They^  jgive  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  afford 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or  his  predecesaors 
wanted  the  esteem  or  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
The  statnea  raised  to  their  honoor,  the  respect 
paid  bjr  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careftii  preservation  of  those  writings  themaehrei^ 
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■re  hmnoiUl  testimoniea  in  Ihcir  favour,  aad 
make  it  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  aCop  any  longer 
npon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
oojecuon. 

imSqUBlfT  RIDICULE  OP  THE  OODS. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  (ar  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfiiction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  Chat  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
Chat  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  c^ 
Bf.  Boivin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
stpplauded  all  that  made  them  laugh :  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at 
the  smart  sayings  of  a  poeL  Mr.  Collier,  aa 
Englishman,  m  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
St  better  to  voitore  a  new  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  Imgfaers ;  always  ready  for  merriment  oil 
whatever  subject  Eiut  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  AristODbanet  should,  without  punishment. 


publish  hffliaelf  an  Atheist,  unleis  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays ;  and  yet  this  canaoC  be  sus- 
pected of  ^  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
moat  religious  natbn,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose Chose  to  be  Atheists  who  pufod  sentence 
upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Aldbiades,  for  im- 
piety ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
8iiy,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Diagoras  attacaed  reliFion  seriously,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnile  with  the  difficidty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  nkely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
.Socrates,  who  had  as  mucb  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  .in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  finr  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  tme  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Soeratea  -was  condemned.  I  ahall  now 
aolve  thcrqueatioB  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  i—wiJi  to  tnia  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  hia  Inatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  readmg  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  are  first  to  be  preposseaaed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  hUae  and 
iahulous.  He  then  enumeratea  at  length  the 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vented about  their  deities ;  and  oonclndea  thua : 
''When  therefore  there  ia  fiMind  in  poetical  ooa^ 
positions  any  thing  straiife  and  shockiii^,  wMi 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  ooneemmgdw 
virtue  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  rharacian, 
he  that  should  receive  these  fictions  aa  Cni^ 
would  be  corrupted  by  an  errooaow  ofuiM: 


I  but  he  that  alwajra  kee^  in  hia  mind  the  (ablea 
and  allusions  which  it  ia  the  buainess  of  poetry 
to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  these  storiesi 
nor  receive  any  ill  impreaaiona  upon  his  thoughts^ 
but  will  be  leady  to  canaure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  hanpena  to  be  afiraid,  leat  Neptune  in  his 
rage  should  qslit  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regiomL"  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets;  which  it  is,**  says  he^  "neceaaary  to  have 
m  mind  when  we  read  their  frbleti'' 

The  Pagana  thenfon  had  their  fiiblea,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  hia 
Metamorphoaes  aa  a  troe  repraentation  of  tha 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poata  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  paUic  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principie,  I  aay,  aa  I  aaid  be- 
fore, there  waa  Bmoag^i  the  Pagana  rsw  aoita  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  reiigioii : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrieal :  a  mytlwIogY 
for  the  poeta,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  foblea,  was  yet  verv  diflcnrent 

Diagoras.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  phifoao- 
phers  of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  man 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheista  witk 
respcet  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefon 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicera  for  the  real  nli» 
non  of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  nrom  the  fabuloua. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  ma  v  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agree- 
ment  ordifierence  between  foble  and  religion,  ia 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to 
show  with  exactneaa  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  Plutarch  htmaetf  taUa  na,  that  this 
waa  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  op  one  lo 
the  caprices  of  the  poets^without  supposing  the 
other  affected  bjr  them,  xhis  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the 
coBoedy  of  Aristophanes;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  w  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
ia,  in  my  opinion,  ihe  moat  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  ao  obacma ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  aystem  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Atbeniana 
shall  be  made  more  oonaistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristoi^ianes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  hairing  i4>peared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
couatry. 

TBB  mill  AND  PAIITOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  JlfM| 
which  hsd  some  relation  to  comedy.  Thiaappel- 
Istioa  waSp  by  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  given  te 
oartain  dmnalic  parfbimances,  and  to  die  acton 
that  played  thank  The  denomination  suficieBtly 
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flhowf,  that  their  art  conaiated  in  imitation  and 
bufToonery.  Of  their  worka,  nothinc,  or  Terj 
little,  iff  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  help  of  some  passara  in  antbors : 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  tlftt  desenrea 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  rabatance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chonia,  witboat  losing 
time,  by  definmg  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  woald  sive  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He  tkftt 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Voasius,  Va- 
iois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi- 
lations, however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  .Mum  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  ita  first  appearance  they  made  a  part; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 
bited grotesi^ae  dances  in  the  comadiea.  The 
jealousy  of  mralship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  acton,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselTes.  But  to  secure  then*  recep- 
tion, they  borrowed  from  comed^r  all  its  drollery, 
wildness,  grossneaa.  and  lieentioiisiiess.  This 
amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 
produced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  bur- 
iettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a  succes- 
sion of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter ; 
formed  or  unrarcUed  without  order  and  without 
connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  misi^t  be 
ffooo  sentences,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus, 
9iat  are  yet  left  us :  but  the  ground- work  was 
low  comedy ;  and  any  thing  5C  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  chance.  We  must  however  imagine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  the  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  Jtfimt  of  So- 
phron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobility,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered through  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorte,  of  which  the 
length  was  different,  but  the  purposes  tlie  same. 
The  Mimi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
other  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  suhJivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  andcharactere,  such 
as  show  drunkardsjihysicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planipedes, 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  SannionSf  whose 
l^eads  were  shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  bet- 
ter. Tliere  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  the  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
iadignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.* 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  PmU9' 

*  It  Is  the  lioentionsnesa  of  the  Wmi  and  PaHtominu§, 
SfMnst  which  the  cennvre  of  the  Roly  Fathen  partieu* 
Ivly  break*  out,  as  a/^ainst  a  thing  irregular  and  lnde> 
cent,  without  auppDsUig  it  much  comMCted  with  lbs 
•aataurnHftoii. 


ndmti;  these  were  at  least  io  &r  preferable  to 
the  fermer,  that  they  gave  no  ofience  to  the  emrs. 
They  spoke  onlv  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  art 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  a 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  narleqnin  is  ochibited  on  oar  the- 
atres.   These  Pantomtmea  among  the  Greeks 
first  mingled  flinging  with  their  dances ;  aiter^ 
warda,  about  the  tmie  of  Livios  Andronieuay 
the  songs  were  peribrmed  by  one  part,  and  the 
dances  by  another.    Afterwards,  in  the  time  ol 
Angustos,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome, 
for  the  diversions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comediea  withont  eongs 
or  vocal  uttemnce;   but  by  the  spnghtiineas, 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  ^[estures ;  or,  aa 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  expresses  it,  eUmsU  fmtci^ 
butj  d,  lomtetUe  f este,  they  not  only  exlubited 
things  and  passions,  tnit  even  the  most  delicato 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slighteet  cii^ 
cumstances  of  facte.    We  most  not  however 
imagine,  at  leaat  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Pento* 
mitiiea  did  literally  represent  reffular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  We 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their 
agility,  thiat  their  representations  womd  at  last 
be  very  incomplete :  jret  we  may  suppose,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  livelv  ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
since  it  raised  (he  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.    Yet 
when  we  road  that  one  Hvlus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  GBdipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tells 
us,  that  Bathilhu  plajed  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
single  man,  without  speaking  a  wofd,  oould 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  knew  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  posture,  and  ^mace.     Among   these 
artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremely  indecent.    These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, long  afler  the  emperors.    It  was  a  public 
mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  rain  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  enterw 
tainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  veiy  plainly 
what  they  thousht  of  them.    I  have  made  this 
mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spectaclecK 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  road,  and  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
Blschylus  to  our  own  time. 

WANDERINGS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  THE  BIRTB 
AND  PROGRESS  OP  THEATRXCAl.  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclode  this  work  by 
applying  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  i  desire 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  i  have 
represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the 
courw  of  4he  -drama.    The  'chenis  was  fint  a 
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ftymn  to  Baochat,  i^rodaced  by  accident ;  art 
nrooj^ht  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
public  diversion.  Thespis  made  a  ningle  actor 
play  before  the  people:  this  was  the  besfinning 
of  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  tlio  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  before  tho  eyes,  as  if  it 
was  a  present  and  real  transaction :  ne  ^ves  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, draws  it  from  the  bopom  of  tlic  epic  poem. 
r>he  made  her  appearance  sparkling  witii  graces, 
and  displayed  such  maiesty  as  gained  ever)-  heart 
at  iUet  nn»t  view.  Sopnorles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  soilness  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
irraceful  negligence ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
in  suspense,  whether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage m  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  P^uripides,  which  i.-*  more 
simple  and  modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant; 
but  the  elejrance  is  of  diflRTcnt  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
among  the  Greelis  is  oirt  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  onco  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  qtiitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  al>ode  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene; 
she  is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  amon^  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  ner  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  enually  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  tnrough  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  (lie  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
traffody  had  been  tittnrly  forgot.  In  the  ploce 
of  Eschylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
second  Euripides.  Trnis  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, ond  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  prodnred  again 
in  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearlv  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  thot  her  fate  is  to  make  a  sliort  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perf«?rtion,  Hke  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
corned v,  we  shall  sp.e  it  hatched  by  Margitcs 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sister ;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 

*  Evhylui.  in  my  op'mion,  aa  wf  IJ  u  the  other  pods 
hia  ronii'inp<»r.'iric«'.  rciairifi-l  th«»  rhorn.^,  n^t  mcrrly  lie» 
caiue  II  was  ih-  ftHbion,  but  hrrnuMc  examiriin*  trajTMly 
tA  the  tmttnm  thejr  foui^d  it  niA  rntional  to  cone^irc,  that 
an  aciion  inreat  w.  spleudUl,  liicn  ih»  r«voluiioa  4( « 
Mate,  cuuld  pau  without  wi(nejs«ed. 


of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  wero 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reauced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  oflenders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pa.ss,  imited 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  i)uf- 
foonery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet- 
ter instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself^  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likewise  peculiar  to 
nimself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  llie 
drama  a  third  time,  wc  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astrnv  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Anstotlc,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced JSfimiy  pantomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  i>ake  of  variety j  such  is  the  dia^ 
racter,  and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  hnvine  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  tliem  up  to  attempt  others,  which  am 
far  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  fr>r- 
ccts  herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  tho  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  out  which  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  eciuals  it  at  least 
in  the  conuuct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  aflect  an  honest  man  and  a 
clu'istian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  mimls  of  tlioso  who  purpose  to 
nm  the  round  of  {lolitc  litemture,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  wealth  of  foreijtners,  ami  to  exert 
Its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  tho  Racines,  the  Moliercs, 
thcBoileaus,  the  Fontamcs,  the  Patras,  the  Pe- 
lissons,  and  many  otlier  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
will  always  be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of 
immortality  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  \>e  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  tlieni 
selves ;  for  no  Tnan  oujrht  to  allow  himself  to  bo 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  di 
this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasiaK 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  wry  bad 
copies.  Neman  ought  severely  U>  ftps  eilM*  tin 
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d  ind,  it  would  bi  betUr  for  twit, 
aa  ibr  a  paiater,  ta  enrich  hiioMlr  b;  wte  1m 
can  take  Ihiia  tha  ancienu,  than  to  growpoM 
hf  takkt  •Ufiom  hia  own  Mock;  oropaofyu 
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I  have  andeaTonred  to  explain  and  tiuiilitai< 
and  toa  an,  therdore,  lo  eoiuiil«r  Oia  ailJre>-, 
If  itbsagraaable  tO70a,aaoneaf  tberawunJsof 
Berit;  and  if  olharwiad,  aaoneof  the  no 


not  ba  diaappointod }  becanae  thia  j 
lo  jwir  jndSDMnt  wdl  ahow  that  I  < 
njr  hopaa  of  spprobation  npon  tba 
on  nadara,  and  that  I  (ear  im  - 


iu  mj  deeif  n  cnn- 
thia  public  dipped 
"      "  "         tCo^     ' 


THE  FEMALE  QUIXOTE. 


Hi  Lokd, — Sach  i>  the  power  ofintereGL  ovei 
■JnKHt  STery  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  withuut 
ar^menta  to  prore  anj  poaition  wbicb  ii  or- 
danlly  wiihed  to  be  tine,  or  to  jnatifjr  any  mea- 
Mfea  which  are  dictated  by  inelinatioo. 

By  thii  lubtle  aophiUry  of  deaire,  I  have  been 
petmuded  lo  hope  tbatlhi*  book  nuj,  wiihojl 
Impropnety,  be  uucribHl  (a  your  lonUiip ; 
Mm  not  certain  that  my  reaaona  will  have  the 
aame  (brce  nw  other  underslandinn. 

The  dreaiT  which  a  writer  feeli  <f  the  public 
-^aiwura  ;  the  Mill  gruler  dread  ofne^ecl  ;  iinil 
Ihe  eager  wiah for  uipport  end  protection,  uiiich 
ia  impreaaed  by  the  oaiMcioiuneu  of  imbcoility, 
are  unknowu  lo  Uiok  who  haTO  never  ndvRn- 
tnred  into  the  world ;  and  I  am  aftaid,  my  lord, 
•aqoally  unknown  lo  thoae  who  have  alwaye 
Ariuid  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  la  therefore  not  imtiketythattbedegignorth  La 
addreai  mar  be  miitaken,  and  the  efiecte  uf  my 
farimpated  tomyTanity.  They  who  aeeyour 
loidabi|i^  name  prefixed  to  my  penbrniaoce,  will 
ndMr  eottdemn  my  preeuinpuoa,  than  oompaa. 
donate  my  anzietv. 

But  whatenr  be  auppoeed  my  motive,  the 
Cniaa  of  jrigwant  etnnot  badeaiA  mm'  for. 


)  whom  eaa  tuntdky  ao  propoly  tj  tor  abdUr, 
•  lo  him  who  haa  been  ao  lopg  ^■■""f"™*'"'  br 


■UndardlathonaUaoaltaatel  Or  by  <«4mt  othar 
DMana  oouid  I  ao  powerfoUy  anpnaa  all  i^T^ 
aition,  but  that  of  eavy,  a«  trf  oedaiii^  mjnMlC 
my  Iwd,  your  loidihip*  oUifod  aod  moat  lA*- 
dieot  aacrant, 


BBAKSFEASK  ILLUSTBATKD  ; 


Annog  the  powara  that  mual  cooduoe  to  MB- 
tntea  poet,  tha  fint  and  nwatmbMblBian-. 
nliHi:  the  biriiaataeema  lobe  that ^ik^ in 


It  ia  e<  , 

when  the  thread  of  a  atory  ii  oneednwn,  todr- 
reraify  it  with  variety  of  coloon ;  aikd  when  a 
train  of  action  ii  preaented  lo  the  niad,  a  Ii^« 
luaintanoe  with  life  will  aupply  cirenmataneea 
'  — lectiooa,  and  n  bide  knoirieifap  of  books 
parallelB  and  illuatraliona.    To  tell  OTcr 


liGcation )  but  to  elrike  out  the  firat  hints  of  & 
new&bte;  hence  to  inliodiiceBaetorchaiacteis 
■0  diTeni£ed  in  their  aerenit  paaniDns  and  into- 
teata,  that  bom  the  dashiiie  of  thii  variety  majr 
reaull  many  necataary  incidenti:  to  make  thaaa 
incidenu  wiriiriaing,  and  yet  nabJta^  M  aa  to  d»- 
light  the  imaginatioD  wiiboul  ahockia^  Uie  jod*- 
meat  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  wmd  up  tba 
whole  in  a  pleasinK  calaitrophe,  praduead  bjr 
thoae  very  meani  which  Hem  moat  likely  to  «>. 
poaa  and  prevent  it,  ia  the  uimoat  eflart  of  mm 
human  mind. 
To  diaeovor  bow  few  of  thoae  writan  wbo 
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•Ui  to  proiiMfe  tmy  thhig  by  their  own 
iiMgiMition,  wmM  tman  too  much  of  that 
tinw  whUi  jo«r  hndShip  employs  b  nobler 
•tndlML  or  eU  the  adveb  and  romancet  that 
wit  «r  idB^iMii^  irani^  or  indigence,  have  pnahed 
into  the  woild,  Hme  are  Tcry  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  ooigeetnred  from  the  beginnii^i 
or  where  the  anthori  have  done  more  thaa  In 
tranipoee  the  incidents  of  other  take,  or  ili^ 
the  cuenmstanceft  fiom  one  event  for  thedaeoii^ 
lion  of  another. 

In  the  etamination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
therefori}  first  to  be  inquired  what  desree  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  with  this 
view  I  haveverv  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
lor  nis  assessor  to  hear  a  litorary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
am  informed^  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  would 
think  him  imnred  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  moinution  of  the  nonour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itadf  the  parent  of  so  great 
a  poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(thouffh  I  am  unwilling  to  t>elieve  it,)  I  am  &r 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  7  My  mc^  my  syt,  have  not 
given  me  many  opportamtiee  of  milling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  ipedes  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itsdf  with  fidse 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  senius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  nis  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  cnivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  dierefore  the  nunds  of  nis 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  probap 
bilities,  or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  efllecti.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
fie  had  no  desire  to  reform  it;  and  inoeed  to  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plavs  more  entertaining  than 
those  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature:  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man actions^  passions,  and  habits:  he  was 
therefore  debated  with  such  tales  as  afforded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  chara<s 
teri  in  many  chan^ges  of  situation.  These  chi^ 
lacters  are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued^  that  his  works  may  be 
considered  as  a  map  of^life,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  tobe  re- 
maiked,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
that  hia  Itnnitf  are  men,  that  the  love  and  hiHH 


the  hopes  and  feari,  of  hia  chief  pertonagcBy  mn 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beingiL  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exmmledf 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  veiy  necessary  to  inqukoi 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  duight  and  in* 
•tmetion  be  a  stoiy  probable  or  miUkely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare's  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tele^  but  the  representetion  of  lifei 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
Batnre  ahsil  be  changed.  Nor  can  heu  vHio  baa 
so  manv  just  daims  to  praise,  sufier  by  lodng 
that  wnidi  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason* 
ably  given  him.  Tocalumniate  the  dead  is  base* 
ness,  and  to  fiatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  fiattery.  my  lord,  either  of  tne  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whon^ 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  wita 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  ride ;  whoso 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow- 
lodged,  and  whoee  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  wnen  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's moat  obliged  and  most  obeaient  humble 
servant, 

TBB  AVTBOn. 


PATlffS'8  HfTRODVCnON  TO  THE  GAME  OF 
DRAUGHTS.    HM. 

TO  TBB  AIOHT  BOH.  WltXIAM  UEMRt  BAEL  09 

nocHroan,  he 

Mt  Loan,— When  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship  *'A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,'*  I  eerily  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  in  danger  <h  sufiering  ndicnle  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
proaching you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 
tooftr. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  1 
riiould  indeed  nave  left  it  to  take  ite  Tate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle;  but  since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  m 
a  wise  man  to  see  evente  u  their  causea,  to  ob- 
viate 


cumspection.  The  same  skill,  and  oflen  the 
same  degree  of  akill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  aometimen 
exercise,  on  a  harmlees  game,  those  abilitiea 
wUoh  have  been  ao  happily  employed  in  the  aer- 
vice  of  your  country.  I  am,  my  Im,  yvnr  lord- 
ship's meet  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  bmsI 
humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  PATITB. 


EVAHOELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JXSU8  CHRIST 
■ABMomiBD,  nxrukiiiBa,  aid  nxotraATao. 

9T0IJ.  8vo.  1716. 
TO  TSB  LOaOl  SPiniTVAL  AMO  TBMPOEAL,  AMR 

COMMONS  IN  PAauAManr  ASSBMaLsn. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  wUeh 
eomptionisM«lyBetiiBivenal,ai  mmnally 
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coofesaed.  Venditj  akulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tation  tflsues  forth  without  shame,  glittering  with 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  R»- 
pine  preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and 
perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  Irrdigion  is 
not  only  arowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 

at  noonda]r. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  natioo, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard? 
Most  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
•weep  us  in  the  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  tne  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  slug£:ii*h  shall  be  roused ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  lauehs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
aoul,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions :  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion, can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  Wc  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  wc  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inen- 
tably  prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  divme  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  ri^ht 
Let  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
•hall  once  more  be  creat  and  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  dutj 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

hrist. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  wise  imto  advation,  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
duty ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instnicters  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  beinss  their  qualifica- 
tions and  employments  ;  who  nas  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of 
Gk>d,  has  been  Ions  and  diligently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor. To  those,  indeed,  who  road  the  divine 
books  without  vain  curioaityi  or  amire  to  be  wise 


beyond  their  powers,  it  wiQ  akray*  be  eaej  te 
disoem  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  of  ever- 
lasting life.  But  such  is  the  conditioo  of  ear 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it 
is  difficult  to  perform :  he  who  resds  &e  Sciip- 
tore  to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
gain  knowledge,  and  by  fats  impatience  of  igno* 
imnce,  (alls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doelon  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  anatdi- 
ed  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified,  B^ 
this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  am- 
fonnity,  1  am  afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  co- 
lours in  the  dark :  but  they  have  certainly 
usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  ajeai  numbers  from  the 
hi^iest  spiritual  consGubation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  them- 
selves have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I 
believe,  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  (^ 
Elrasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  amoQg 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  in  his 
own  communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  -whom 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of  light 
which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  failed, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  attempted  Is 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God?  Why,  but 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
1ms  examined ;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  instituting 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophe- 
tical, some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  Uie  gos- 
pels, of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages 
attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  the 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  Ufe  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the 
years  of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
cepts, doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  like- 
wise in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esta- 
blished by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  each 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest 
omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  without 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  afiecting  the  exactness  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  vanous  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cir- 
cumstances, have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who^ 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  understand 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  hannonists  and  ex- 
positors, to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  one 
series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history 
out  of  the  difierent  narratives  of  the  ovang^ 
lists,  by  inserting  every  event  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  life  and 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
deUvered ;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  the 
kBfwledge  of  ancient  cvstoms  can  iiilem  118^  the 
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icuon  and  pwpiietr  of  erety  nclion;  >nd  ei- 

plaJDin^,  or  cndeiioiiting  to  explain,  tvery  pre- 
cept and  declantion  in  tU  tnjc  m?sning. 

Lcl  it  not  be  haalily  concluded,  Ihal  we  intend 
Id  subilituto  tbia  book  Tor  Ibc  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  cipositions  ae  the  oradea  of  God.  We 
recommend  to  Iho  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
us  when  he  finds  any  difficultj,  aa  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  ar^ 
without  any  temptnlion  to  deceive  him:  but  . 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  beat,  mi 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  bo  careful,  Ihorefore,  ._ 
diatin^iah  what  we  cita  from  the  |[osjwIh,  from 
what  wo  ofiur  as  oul  own:  hs  will  hnd  man} 
difficulties  removed;  and  ifsome  yet  remain,  lei 
him  remember  that  "God  is  in  heaven,  and  wv 
upon  earth,"  that  "our  thoujzhts  ate  not  God's 
thouehte,"  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
humble  mind. 

ANOELL'S  STENOORAFHV,  OR  SHORTHAKD 


ment  of  hnman  pasiioDi  and  praeficM  which 
have  raised  you  to  j^our  present  hdght  of  alatton 

and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  shown 


you  that  dedicatory  ai 
—ike  of  the  anther  more  frequently  tl 
profCBSonly 
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TAi.li  IT  FLEaiE  Tona  Gkacb, — The  improve- 
ment  of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
generally  inined  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  (or  birth,  teaming,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  This  is  on  art  undouhlwllj 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  eultirnted 
by  persons  of  diatinguisheit  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  historj'.  But  as  most  of  theii 
systems  haro  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
intricate,  and  impracticable  schemea,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lastinc, 
and  extensive  bcncliL  Mow  this  is  effected,  the 
following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

fropressivB  improvements  rf  this  art.  And  aa 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of 
eccunte  judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  bo- 
noured  with,  I  most  hurobly  crave  leave  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  under  ronr  grace's  patronage : 
not  mcrcljr  on  account  of  your  great  dignitv  and 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  —         *    - 


iposition  to  encou- 
science^    That  your  grace  may  long 


rogo  every  useful  art,  and  favoni 
moters  of  scienct    That  your  grace  may  li 
'e  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of  HI 


ty,  and  Ihe  patron  of  virtue,  and  On  .  ._  . 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  yout 
grace's  most  humble,  &c. 


and  zeal,  aie  commonly  dii.-tated  by  ir 
vanitv. 

I  shall  Ihereforo  not  endcavonr  to  conceal  my 
molivcs,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dielionary 
is  dedicaled  to  your  excellency,  that  1  migbl  gra- 
tify my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  m  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  1  have  been  able, 
without  any  external  rceommendntion,  to  obtain 
Ihe  notice  and  coantcnaoce  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  abihiy,  that  in  bit 
twenty-tliird  yH»r  ho  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  Buperintead,  at  Aii-la-Chapelle,  the  inlereata 
of  a  nation  rcmaikable  above  all  others  for  cra- 
rity  and  prudence:  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
ve^  few  are  admitted  to  public  trust,  transacts 
the  most  important  affiurs  between  two  of  Uia 
greatest  monarehs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  fa- 
vours which  your  excellency  every  day  confers 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  might 
be  inflamed ;  hut  when  1  observe  the  erteastve 
benevolence  and  boundless  hberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  ;ou,  ars 
dismissed  more  happy  than  tbey  come,  1  am 
afraid  of  niain^  my  own  value,  smce  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  ao  much  to  mv  power  of  pleasing  a* 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself, 
1  am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  quali- 
iications  for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 

II  think  it  my  duty  to  Justify,  by  constant  rs- 
ct  and  sincerity,  the  uvours  which  you  havo 

been  ]rieased  to  show  me.     I  am,  my  lord,  your 
:el!ency'*  moat  humble  and  moat  obedient 
serrant, 


A  COMPLETE  erSTEM  OF  ASTROTfOMIClL 
CHROWOLOOY,  UBFOLDINO  THE  BCRIT- 
TtJRES.  BT  JOHN  KEZfltEDT,  RECTOR  OT 
BRADLET,  IN  SERBTBHIRE.    aio.    ITU. 


inquiry,  endeavoured 

the  chroTMitotEy  of  the 

doned  the  ambition  of  inacribiiig  my 

yonr  majesT~ 

An  age  o. 

[he  tumult  and  aniicty  of  mililaiy^m 
-■   the  all 


seldom  Icavo  attention  vacant  to  the  dent  pro- 
gress of  study,  and  the  fdadd  conqtieata  of  fah 
veatigation ;   yet,  sorely,  a  vindicwon  of  Iha 

fcred  to  Ihe  Defender  of  the  Faith^  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  rcligian  with- 
out which  all  other  blesainga  are  snares  of  de- 
:tiofi,  without  which  armies  cannot  make  na 
safe,  nor  victories  make  xm  happy. 

'     m  far  from  imagining  tnat  my  testiiiKiny 
idd  any  thinr  to  the  honours  of  your  ma- 
jesty, to  the  ■plentKim'  of  a  reign  eniwned  with 
'     the  bea  -       '      ■---■■- 


«.-. 

*« 
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long  conthiiie  locb  ms  it  has  begun,  and  that  the 
eiraigeace  of  your  example  may  spread  its  light 
thiough  distant  ages,  tiA  it  shall  be  the  higheet 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
some  resemblance  of  Qeorge  the  Third,  i  am, 
8ire,  your  majesty's,  kc 

JOHN  KENNKDT. 


HOOLE*S  TRANSLATION  OF 
TA880*8  JERUSALEM  DEUYERED. 

TO  TBK  aUEEX. 
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Madam, — ^To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  folio  ir  their  au- 
thors as  attendants:  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
faTOor,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  amons  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found 
a  more  liberai  and  potent  patronage. 
'  i  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procuied  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  <^ueen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  muesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  araent  grati- 
tude, than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  servant 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

ILLUSTRATID  BT  PLANS.     4T0%      1706. 
TO    THE   KINO. 

8tRB,<-^The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturall^r  belongs  to  great  princes; 
and  publie  good,  in  which  pubhc  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  eiar  heea  the  object  of  your 
na|Mty*0  ngard. 

In  toe  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
nrieUl  will  find,  tnati  nave  endeavoured  at 
Mrteniiife  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
theieftm,  yoor  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arti,  and  more  particular  affection  for  the 
stndy  of  architecture,  l  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  aflbrds  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obe- 
^ent  and  most  humMe  servant, 

JOBir  GWTNV. 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  ROGER  ASCHAIC, 

XDITXO  ST  lAMSS  BXXMBT.     4TO.      1767. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPEm, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  BARON  ASHLEY,  LORD 
UEUTENANT  ANO  GUSTOS  ROTULORCM  OF  DOR- 
SETSHIRE, F.  R.  S. 

My  Lord, — ^Having  endeavoured,  by  an  ele- 
gant and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
the  public  to  an  author  undeservedly  neglected, 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  is 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose  ac- 
knowledged emmence  of  character  may  awaken 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suficrcd  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  fo- 
reign countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes  ;  not  only 
instructed  scholars  in  Uterature,  but  formed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  woriiLS  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ; 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lord8hip*8 
most  obliged,  most  obedient,  ana  most  humble 
servant, 

JAMES   BENNET. 


ADAMS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.    1767. 
TO   THE   KINO. 

Sire, — ^It  is  the  privilege  of  real  sjeatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  conaescending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construotion,  and 
less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
of  princes,  w  hen  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  succession  of 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  msjesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  you, 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  determmations,  and  may  receive  benefits 
or  sufier  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or 
withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  your  majesty's  arms 
have  added  to  your  dominions,  make  no  incon- 
siderable  part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  be* 
ings.  Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  names  we  know  not  yet  how  to  write, 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe. 
But  your  majesty's  lenity  and  beneficence  ffive 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  shall 
be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happiness :  whan 
the  deserts  or  America  shall  become  permns 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  resbained 
by  fear  ahBll  be  attacted  by  reverence:  and 
multitudes  whs  now  range  the  wooda  fo  praj. 
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and  live  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  tne  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  sire,  your  majesty's  most  humble, 
most  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
servant, 

OBOROB    ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACHARY  PEARCE'8  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS. 

3  VOLS.  4Ta  PUBU8HID  BT  THB  HSV.  MR.  OBRBT,  1777. 

TO    THE   KING. 

SiRB, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sights  of  private  murit :  to 
exhibit  quaUties  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  oi  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  zreat 

Such  characters,  if^now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servanL 


PREFACE 


TO 


NEW   TABLES   OF    INTEREST; 

DESIGNED  TO  ANSWER,  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  MANNER,  THE  COMMON  PUR- 
POSES OP  BUSINESS,  PARTICULARLY  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PUNDS.  BT  JOHN  PATNE, 
OP   THE    BANK   OP   ENGLAND.       1758. 


Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
Dcautics  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  Uiat  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
ihe  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has 
oflen  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  re^ons  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  fiiey  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment: and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  arc  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  ot  night  darken  the  prospect,  and 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
lead  them  foru'ard  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verally preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
■earcb.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  tnat  nothing  b  lefl  to  sratify  the 
mind,  but  difllerent  combinations  ofthe  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
unaecesiuy  UU>ur8  among  the  lou  of  taenco. 
It  not  M  Nfltdily  admitted ;  the  nndentanding,  I 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy,  inclined 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  m  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  alreaay  known,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  different 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diffused,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  ar- 
rangement, may  contribute  not  only  to  enter 
tainment  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col 
lected  in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particalar 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  and  fdenoa 
In  particular,  so  many  calculationt  Inve  beM 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  vm  of  monegTy 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  andamuee 
ment :  and  there  is  great  opportoni^  for  lelect  • 
ing  a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adaptea  to  oonunon 
business,  and  the  daily  intercnanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  pubhshed.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be.  is 
a  matter,  not  ef  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  The 
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tpprobation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  desired,  the  proprietors 
of  the  pubhc  funds,  and  tl^  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerftilly  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
sdfish  purposes :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  he  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
caring  an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormous  hei^it,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor : 

Ejticularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
inff  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the 


repatable  stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have  it  in 
their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  return,  by 
not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppos- 
ing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Alley 
rather  than  the  road,  because,  thoui^h  more 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  less  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  liberty 
or  lue. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been:!  recom- 
mended, the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds,  who 
are  busy  in  the  improvement  of  their  fbrtuneii,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctify 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  arts  and  uidustfy,  the  re- 
wards of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  want. 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  jusil  j  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  care — for  this  i.i  All ; 
To  lay  this  treasure  up,  and  hoard  with  hasto 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  lamL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And  this  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. — 
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All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  A  show  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  tundial  in  the  grwe. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of 
our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  dutiet  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
that  the  people^  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  wit- 
iMMes  to  any  single  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  severeien  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passages ;  and  the 
erown  has  been  worn  out  oi  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  multitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity 
hronght  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  that  opened  with  festivity 
«Bde4  m  diBoontent. 


This  evil  has  pnoceeded  from  the  narrownesa 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  pro- 
cession has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators  ;  as  it  is  short,  it  is 
soon  passed.  The  nrst  part  of  the  train  reaches 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  left  the  palace  ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  he  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  may 
be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one  way, 
and  returning;  another.  This  is  not  without  a 
precedent ;  for,  not  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
to  Whitehall.* 

*  The  kint;  wcat  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  his  coach,  moRt  ofthc  Lorda  being  there  before. 
And  about  ten  of  the  clock  they  set  forward  towards 
Whitehall,  ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  had  ap. 
pointed ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  k-in^a  council  at 
liw,  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judgca,  goin^ 


first^  and  to  the  lords  in  their  order,  verv  splendidly 

i  the  noDber  of  their  Ivotmaa 


<  habited,  OB  lick  Iboicloths, 
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The  path  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
yard,  into  Union-street,  throu2:h  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbey-door,  by  the 
way  of  St  Margaret's  churchyarcf. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  tlirough,  are, 

I.  From-  St.  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  Sl  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

II.  From  Sl  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  Bird  Case  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
George-street,  men  turning  down  Long-ditch, 
(the  Gate-house  previously  to  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.     Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbev. 

IV.  From  SL  iTames's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  leu,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  eiih/sr 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
tlie  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  iip  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  round  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

VII.  From  tlie  House  of  Lords  along  Sl 
Mar^arct's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if^  on  no  account  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengtiis  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Westminster  Hall  along  Palaco- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral. 


bcin?  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lorrla  eif  ht,  to  the 
vi.'srounts  six,  and  the  biirons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as 
ihoir  oibcr  eervanis  were.  The  whole  show  was  the 
raojjt  glorious  in  the  order  and  expense,  that  had  been 
ever  see*  in  England  ;  they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet- 
street  when  the  kin?  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  aa  was 
kuown  by  the  dii^charge  of  the  ordnance :  and  it  was 
nearihree  of  the  flocli  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king 
nliirhted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  mnrnin^  the  king  rode 
In  ihf.  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  all  the  lorils  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  where  all  the  en.-i^ns  for  the  coronation  were  de- 
livered to  those  who  Were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  bcln^  raa»le  high  constable,  and 
the  F'arl  of  ^uffolk  earl  mar^ihal,  f<<r  the  day.  And  then 
all  the  lords  m  their  order,  andihc  king  himself,  walked 
on  loot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Wesntmiiii'ter  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  ^lishop  of  Worce^ter,)  In  Henry  the  Se- 
venth's Charvl,  the  king  was  swoin,  crowned  and 
anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  solemnity  that  in  those  caac^it  had  been  used.  All 
which  bciui;  done,  the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner 
on  foot  to  Wciitniini<(cr  Hull,  which  was  adorned  with 
rich  hangings  and  statup:^ ;  and  there  the  king  dined, 
and  the  lords  on  either  side  aL  tables  (rovidod  Tr  them  : 
and  all  other  ceremonies  were  performed  with  great 
order  aad  magniflceuce.— Ufe  of  Lord  ClaMiuIoo,j>  187., 


IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  he  as  usual,  viz.  round  St.  Marearet'8 
churchyard,  into  King-street,  through  Union- 
street,  alon^  New  Palace- yard,  and  so  mto  West- 
minster Hall. 

k  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  arc  so  ruinous,  that  there 
is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  procession. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  tliat  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  pomp  tnai  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  retiuire  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Glueen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  tSo 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palaoe  to  St  Paul's 
church.* 


♦  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  how 
highly  parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Laily  Anne  Boleyn  from 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronation,  as  it  is  recited 
by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VUI.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Boloine, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  Boloine,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  or- 
der the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepart. 
tions  necessary  for  conducting  his  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
ad(»m  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  for  her 
passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  obe<lience  to  the  roval  precept,  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon-council  not  only  ordered  the  company  of  habeniath 
crs,  of  which  tht  Inrd  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare 
a  magnificent  state  barge  ;  bm  enjoined  all  the  city  cor- 
porations to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to 
adorn  them  in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  especially  to 
have  them  supplied  with  good  bands  of  music. 

On  the  '^th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  this  pompooa 
procession  by  water,  the  mavor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons, assembled  at  St.  Mary -hill ;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men in  scarlet,  with  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were 
knights,  with  the  collars  of  S  8.  At  one,  tliey  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgate,  which  was  motC 
magnificently  decoraic<l,  and  attended  by  fifty  noble 
barge-*,  belonging  to  the  several  comneniesor  the  city, 
with  each  its  own  cor])oration  on  board ;  and,  tt>r  the  bet- 
ter rei^ulation  of  this  procession,  it  was  ordered,  thai 
earh  barge  should  keep  twice  their  lencths  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  was  precedetl  by  anotlior 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  dragons,  ami 
other  monsters,  incessantly  emiaing fire  and  smoke,  whh 
much  noise.  Then  the  city  barge.^&ttendcd  on  ilie  righl 
by  the  haberdashers'  state  barge,  called  the  Bachclora, 
which  was  covered  whh  gold  brocade,  and  adorned  with 
tails  of  silk,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  king's  ami 

Sueon's  arms  at  lier  head  and  ?tcrn,  besides  a  variety  of 
ags  at  d  streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  com* 
I^any,  and  those  of  the  merchant  adventurers ;  besidee 
which,  the  shmuds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  nimi* 
l)er  of  small  l>ells ;  on  the  leA  was  a  barge  that  contained 
a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood  a  whks  AJeon 
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Part  of  my  icheme  lapposes  the  demoUtioii 
of  the  Gate-tiouse,  a  building  so  offensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
iralled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers.  * 


crowned,  perched  upon  s  golden  iturop  enriched  with 
tofles,  being  the  queen's  emblem :  and  round  the  mount 
SU  lereral  beauurul  rirgina,  singing,  and  playing  upon 
inaorumentt.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular  order, 
till  ihtf  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the 
procession  began  with  that  barge  which  was  before  the 
test,  in  which  were  mayor's  and  DherifTs'  officers,  and 
this  was  followed  hj  those  of  the  inferior  companies, 
ascending  to  the  lord  mayor's,  which  immediately  pre* 
esded  that  of  the  queen,  who  was  attended  by  the  Ba> 
chelors.  or  state  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of  which 
her  majesty  was  much  delighted  :  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
thanks  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted 
thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  rown  of  crimson 
▼elvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  8  8,  auended  by  the  sheriffs, 
•nd  two  domestics  in  red  and  white  damask,  went  to 
nceive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
shsrifii  returned  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple -bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
intent  that  the  norses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
Bor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses ;  within  the  rails 
near  Oracechurch.  stood  a  body  of  Anseatic  merchants, 
and  next  to  them  the  several  corporations  of  the  city,  in 
their  formalities,  reachinir  to  the  alderman's  sution  at 
the  upper  end  of  Cheapside.  On  the  oppaiite  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with 
staffs  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  breakincr  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  dif^urbance.  On  this  occasion,  Grace- 
«hurch-streei  and  CornhiU  wore  hung  wirh  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Ooldsmiih!>*row,  in  Cheaptiide,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  benn  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
tha  French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  being  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed 
with  white  crosses ;  after  whom  marched  those  of  the 

Suestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  bv  judees  in  their 
bes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knights  oT  the  Bath 
In  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  the 
abbots,  barons,  bishops,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, followed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquiuin ;  aAer  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  snd  Garter  in  his 
coal  of  arms ;  then  the  Duke  of  8uflrolk,  lord  high  stew- 
ard, followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and 
•11  the  other  officers  of  sute  in  their  robes,  carrving  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices  :  then  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  crimson  velvet,  and  ail  the  queen's  officers  in 
scarlet,  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine  ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
Jed,  and  she  wore  a  chaplei  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels 
of  ine-jtimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clothed 
.In  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  the 
litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gidd,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter- 
nately by  four  at  a  time. 

AfMr  her  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by 
Jier  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
saddle  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  with  gold  trappings.  Then 
ibllowed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth  ot  gold,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  four  ladles  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trap- 
pings, followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another 
all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the  same  dress  with  the 
former :  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  attendants  to  the 
ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
Jdlks  and  velvet ;  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 
Ikntso -guards 


A  longer  course  of  icmfiblding  is  doobtless 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  desigo  waj 
received  or  rejected  sccoiding  to  tne  moDey  that 
it  would  cost  Magnificence  cannot  be  dicap, 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificent.    The 

This  pompous  ivocession  being  arrived  in  Fei»cbarch> 
street,  tne  queen  stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant  CTt>wd<>il 
with  children  in  mercantile  habits ;  who  congratolated 
her  majesty  npon  the  joyful  occasion  of  her  happy  amvai 
hi  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Oracecborch  comer,  where 
was  erected  a  very  msgnificent  pareant,  at  the  expense 
of  the  company  of  Anseatic  merchants,  in  which  was 
representea  moont  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  of 
Helicon,  of  white  marble,  out  of  which  aroee  four  springs 
about  four  feet  high,  centering  at  the  top  in  a  small  globe, 
from  whence  issued  plenty  of  Rhenisn  wine  till  night. 
On  the  mount  eat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  was  Calliope,  and 
beneath  were  the  rest  oi  the  Muses,  aurrouoding  the 
mount,  and  playing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments, at  whose  feet  were  inscribed  several  epigrams 
suited  to  the  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

Her  mt^sty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  where 
stood  a  psffeant,  representing  a  hill  encompastsued  with 
red  and  white  roses  ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stump, 
upon  which  a  white  falcon,  descending  from  above, 
perched,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  an  anael,  wl^ 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  lower  on 
the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  proreny, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  tliat 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific. 

The  orocesaion  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  in  Cora* 
hill ;  wnere  the  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fountain 
before  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  under* 
neath,  a  poet,  who,  describcNd  the  qualities  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  {xesentedtbe  que«i 
with  their  several  gifls. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  that 
stood  opposite  to  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapeide,  and  upon 
that  occasion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and 
durinx  the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  res 
with  different  sorts  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment  of  taa 
populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  was 
finely  embellished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a  nambM 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  arms  and  tro* 
phies,  and  above  was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumea 
tal  music 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  aldennan*s 
station,  where  tlie  recorder  addressed  the  qneen  in  s 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
presented  her  with  a  thouMind  marks  in  a  purse  of  gold 
tissue,  which  her  majesty  very  gracefully  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  coixluit  wnm  a  page 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus; 
before  whom  stood  the  god  Mercury ;   who    in  Uteit 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul's  gate  there  was  a  fine  pageant,  in  which 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  on 
her  head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  contsJning  Latin  in 
scriptions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  queen  was  en 
tertained  bv  some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  St.  Paul*s 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king'ana  her  majestj, 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  do- 
corated,  her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  songs 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men  and 
boys  upon  the  leails  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  handsome 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  in 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  xheir 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  themselves  to  tbe 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  but  be 
always  her  constant  auendants.  Within  the  tower  waa 
an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  the 
while  ran  with  various  sorts  or  wine. 

At  Temple-bar  she  was  arain  entertained  with  songs, 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  bovs ;  and  having 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  the 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,  that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  akSei^ 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation,  whdch  wa« 
performed  with  great  splendour.         Stouf*a  JinnaU. 

Note.— The  same  historian  Informs  us,  that  Queen  EU- 
zalieth  passed  in  the  like  manner,  through  the  city.  t» 
her  coronstioa.  ^ 
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money  that  is  so  spent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
sreater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
but  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary, whatever  track 
be  choeen.  The  scafibld  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  rails  hiffh  enoagh  to  support 
the  standards,  and  yet  so  mw  as  not  to  hmder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-goards  by  which  aU  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soloiers 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  ofiend  every 
Blnglishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired  guards  to  secure  his  person  from  hil 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  thfaik 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  socb 
immediate  oppression,  always  produces  quarrels, 
tumults,  ana  mischieC 
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The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  native  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  smicited. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
iectors  of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
have  now  contributed  to  the  following;  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  expiom  their  pur- 
pose, and  justify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations,  lliose  who  set 
out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  oif  each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecumary  prize :  it  cannot  be 
denial  or  doubted,  that  all  who  oner  themselves 
to  critidnn  are  desirous  of  praise ;  this  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yet  unrewarded ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  yoimg,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 
are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  hm 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  eod, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Thou^  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  deprediits 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  vrere  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  vrith  such  mnltitudes  as  made  aceese 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap» 
probation  was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  doepiice;  to  remove 
this  inconyenience,  an  annual  sale  wiU  be  ^>- 
pointed,  to  which  every  man  maj  send  bis  worksi 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  withooC  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committeo 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shaU  be  tne  artist's;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committeei, 
the  artbt  shall  be  jM  the  deficiency  from  tko 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 
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FROM   BOSWELL  S   LIFB   OF  JOHNSON. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland,  was  in  1772, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiciion,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scliolars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  intcreciit  of 
learning  and  education  to  lessen  tiie  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  raiiko  ihein  afraid  of  too  indul^nt 
parents,  insti<;ated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Bos  well  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

"The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  tliis  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  Who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
good  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  bein|g  immoderate,  may  become  cnieL  But 
when  is  correction  inunoderate?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required 
ad  monendum  et  docendum^  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary  ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
fi)r  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  motlier,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  belbre  she  had  subdued  it : 
fi>r  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correct 
tion,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  innst  oe  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
ment, and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  sub- 


dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scho- 
lastic, as  of  military  punishment,  no  staled  rules 
can  ascertain.     It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over- 
powers temptation ;    till  stubbornness    become 
flexible,  and  pcnrerseness  regular.     Custom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
lastic penalties.     The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no 
capital  punishments ;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  l*^' 
either  death  or  mutilation.    The  civil  law  haa 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  wn 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal. 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  be- 
cause they  may  be  necessary.     Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondent.     No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lame, 
or  with  ai^  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im- 
paired.    They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them  :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforccii  his 
punishment.    But  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.     It  has  been 
said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.     Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.     No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief,  "whatever 
were  lib  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.     It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  responaent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it. 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  lar^  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  m  wliich  they  were  bred.    Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who 
remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers 
are  enemies.    It  it  be  ^supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge, 
it  must  be   considered   how   often  experience 
shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  anotlier ;  with  how  little  kindness, 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learn- 
ing is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.    In  a  place  like  Campbell- 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  party.    It  is  easy  for  tliat  party 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.     The  aigu- 
mcnt  which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the 
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Mibj^ct  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer,  if  he  must  sufier,  not  for  their  judg^nent, 
but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
venience of  their  own  making.  It  would  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  Snd  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The 
tiuesbon  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what 
is  i^nerally  rifht  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown 
be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, ihey  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ; 
by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ; 
hy  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  which  virtue  lias  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  177S, 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 
his  situation. 


ON  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 

[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  Ions 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
■of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  paj  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
proved  had  been  mconsidcrable.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boswell 
had  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the^ 
ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  cuihausted  all  his 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
teration of  Uie  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well the  following  argument.] 

"This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  lias  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

'*  CoDceming  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  fuspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
qtdre.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpoee  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  b^ 
equity.  It  is  the  quafity  of  reason  to  be  invan- 
able  and  oonstant;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  wliat,  in  the  same  case,  is  ^ven  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known.:  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

'^  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
vrithdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wiadomy 
by  which  the  deficiencee  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed, 
lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 
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tain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertam  and  variable, 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  he 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  ol^ 
fended  it  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  muera  est  servitvu  mki 
jus  est  out  tncognt/ttia  attt  vagunu  If  intromkv 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain, 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conae 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  TAsjbi 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, are  htraincofptUa  ;  and  tlie  result  can 
be  no  other  tnan  a  misera  senittts,  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependance  on  private  opinioru 

**  It  may  be  urged,  ana  with  great  plausibility, 
that  there  may  li^  intromission  without  fraud  ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  thio 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  eovcmed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  suspicionP;  where  possession  is  so 
flhttltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequently  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  ofil 

"As  the  law  nas  been  sometimes  administer- 
ed, it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  ima- 
gined to  have  tiie  power  of  healing.  To  punish 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  emr 
ployment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in* 
tromission,  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  deetruction. 
But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  •than  by  encouraging  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  ni  afterwards  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  onr  foOy  only  by  our 
destruction. 

"As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  hkewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we 
suffer  it  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  ^  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  ribi  bene  temptrat  in  mcUit,  says  one 
of  the  fiithers,  nwnquam  cadet  in  illicUa,  He 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repre* 
sentod  by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibiteo  witn  unnecesv 
sary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  iire- 
sistibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. *  Some  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  part  of  the  island 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  dvu 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 

t  ^«rd  Karnes,  in  hit  "  Historka;  Law  TractBi» 
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phmderinffemdi  other.  Tlniii  the  ntn  wlio  uh 
terroeddld  inecalarlj  with  the  moveablee  of  ft 
penon  deoeeeed,  was  subjected  to  ell  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  mslMs 
•  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  hf  the 
nme  of  oieioMff  MrMiitHoii :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulatioa  applied  in  our  Courts  of  lLaw, 

Ktfae  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted  nuUa 
•objected  Umb  tntermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
gftMoqiinnrns,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  meet  tifoioiis  punishmeDt  But  this  severity 
WM  aeeswuy,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undisdp- 
Ifaied  nature  m  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
raarlLable,  that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
eoftened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
witii  a  sparing  hand.* 

**  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  obeenr^ 
ing,  that  this  learned  and  iodicioos  writer  has 
not  accurately  distinffuishea  the  deficiences  and 
demands,  of  the  dirorent  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  livinj;  each  maif  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak^  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  wis  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  couMence,  there  is  yet 
no  tttought  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  dvil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  indiviouals  from  plundering  each  onier. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
fnm  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
mdisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
•ncestors,  as  or  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
Ihuid,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
pod,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil. 
Open  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
ghres  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
yaded  pastures  and  stonned  houses,  now  begin 
lo  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  mces- 
•ant  struggle  for  ridies  which  commerce  excites, 
give  us  no  jhfospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artlGee  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  veiT  conclushre  reasoninff,  which  con- 
nects those  two  propositions : — '  me  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

**  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce:  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
gorously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
miproper  to  conttder  what  are  the  conditions 
ana  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  it  penal  law. 

**  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  aeoessaiy  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
totts  sad;  tliat,  If  it  be  observed,  it  shalt  pre- 


vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  dhveted.  It  i»t 
seooodljr,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  bo 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  thouofa  not  abaolutely  neoee- 
saiy,  are  to  a  vei7  him  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  en  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  oboervanoa 
there  is  great  facility. 

*'A11  these  comutkHis  apparently  ooncnr  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  oonsidering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  pfopertr 
very  often  of  great  value.  Tne  method  ^  a^ico 
it  eflbcts  the  security  is  efficacious,  bo^use  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gra^itions  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  guilt  i^  innocence  npartf  by  a 
distbct  and  defimte  hmitation.  He  tnat  nitres 
mits,  is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno* 
cent  Of  the  two  secondary  considerationa  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  fitvour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  yigilaiice  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  fadle^  that 
to  n(«lect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intentkai: 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  lo  do  (but  for  rea^ 
sons  which  he  will  not  confess)  tmit  whidi  he 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  lawT  If  temptation  were  rare^ 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessan^  If 
the  duty  enjoiiMd  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
performance,  omission,  thoiurik  it  oodd  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  tnoken^ 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  de* 
rived  from  safety  and  facility. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  positioD, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  efi^ts,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language 
of  the  schools.  Lex  nan  recipU  mapu  el  mmiia,— 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law.  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  most  enher 
have  a  rale  of  aetkm;  or  be  permitted  to  ad  by 
discretion  and  by  cmnoe.  Deviations  from  lbs 
law  must  be  imimnnly  punished,  or  no  man  eaa 
be  certain  when  he  sllail  be  safe. 

''That  from  tiie  rigour  of  the  ori|[inal  mstilo^ 
tion  this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannoc 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  sudi  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  i 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  i 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  aad 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  will  fural|li  tlsa 
people  with  a  rule  ot  action,  and  leave  frtM  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  friture  hope  of  ina 
punity  or  escape.** 

Oir  LAT.PATROirAOE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
or  SCOTLAND. 

[duestion — ^lyhether  the  claim  of  lay-patrans 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  wdl  founded  : 
ana  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  h 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concnrrvnca 
of  the  people?— Written  m  1773.] 

"Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  conmnmlr 
opposed,  by  the  interior  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
consdeiioe.    Their  conscience  tells  them,  that 
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the  peopU  ought  to  choote  their  peetor:  their 
couadeDce  tells  them,  that  tlie;|r  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregatioii  a  mmieter  ungratsAil 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  b)r  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided:  and  in  questions  of  simple  uoper- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  or  law. 
or  of  fret,  conscience  is  very  often  confoundea 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  ri^nts  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inouiiy. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  nis  con- 
saence,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  grantin|r 
to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  jmeir  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

'*That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patrona^  is  ap- 
parent to  all  wno  know  whence  that  ngnt  had 
Its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privily  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  bv  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  ri<ht  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inkevited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  estap 
blished  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
lic place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they 
were  converted,  buut  cnurches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  throush  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  hb  care,  was,  by 
that  drcmnscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generally  reoeived  in  Ensland, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  pttriSi  are 
regulariy  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endoweo,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  e{nscopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  out  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
nim  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  acooimng 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him.  because  the  people  aid  not  pay  him. 

'*  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  tnat  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translafions  of  property 
and  changes  or  government;  that  scarce  any 
church  b  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hdrs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes.*- 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  b  true.  But  bow  is  the 
riflht  of  patronage  extinguished  7  If  the  ri|^t 
Vouowed  the  lands,  it  b  possessed  by  the  same 


equitT  by  which  the  lands  are  posseesed.  It  is, 
in  effect,  part  of  tlie  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  MaM  laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let 
OS  euppoee  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 
mntea  by  the  Crovm  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  aU  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  gnntn 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  Hgfat 
lost  to  the  patron  faUs  not  to  the  people,  but  in 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  tim 
people  b  the  same  thing,  b  by  the  Crown  grren 
away.  Let  it  change  bands  ever  so  often,  it  m 
possessed  by  him  t&t  receives  it  with  the  sane 
riffht  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  likn 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  scixied  or  fraudn- 
lenUy  ootained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  bad,  they  have 
never  losL  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people ; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  thst  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  meraful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  establbhed.  l&it  as  the  great  end  of  ^ 
vemment  b  to  give  every  man  hb  ovm,  no  in- 
eoovenience  b  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
nncertaiiL  Nor  b  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
pubtic  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  cudms,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  hi^er. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purehased,  may  be  legally 
tniisfernM,  ami  that  it  b  now  in  the  hands  ot 
Uwful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — we  have  left  the  advocates  of  tM 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience* 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  What  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  diange  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  7  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  b  more  likdy  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  snfler  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  defieienciee  of  hb 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  b  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  cone regatioa ;  but  he  wiH 
have  thb  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  hb  absurdity  or  corruption^ 
The  qualifications  of  a  miniflter  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  hb  learning  the 
patron  b  prOMbly  the  only  judse  in  the  parish ; 
and  of  his  pbty  not  less  a  yiJ^  than  others ; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  snd  dili» 
gently  before  he  fives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  paxochUl  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though  tbn 
parish  weg^t  not  choose  better  mfaabtsw^  th^ 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  thefriOw 
better,  and  who  would  therefore  offidate  witt 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorance  and  peiverefr' 
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shoaM  «!w«Tf  obtain  whit  Lhfv  like,  wms  \  niiiiistef*  of  that  pUee  on  accoonl  of  a  luptuBUJ 
,..^.'-  eonsid«rcd  ax  th«  end  of  z'^v^ennnent ;  cf :  allusion  to  tum  m  one  of  hit  Kimuugb  tpoa 
which  it  is  tS^  ^T"^*'  ^^^  s*.  an  dins  benefit,  that  I  this  the  mininn',  on  a  subKqvnt  SomIbt, 
the  vi^e  f^e  for  ih^  «ifnplf,  and  th«  regular  art  |  raisned  him  l^  name  from  the  palpit  with' 
|i«r  LSe  capricio-M.  But  that  th*"  argument  rap>  |  MTcrirr :  and  the  a^ent,  after  the  wiiuuii 
p«M«4  the  prople  capah!*^  of  jn/i^nz,  and  m^  ov-er,  rose  up  and  asked  the  mtnacer 
InCa  to  act  aceordin:^  to  thctr  b«^  jodfiaents, .  "What  bribe  h?  had  received  for  tellii 
tboi^h  this  be  snfficsentlT  ahsnnl,  it  is  not  all  its  lies  from  the  chair  of  veritT  ?**  Tba  ^ 
■bsurditr.  It  supposes 'noC  onir  wifdom,  bat !  rairned,  and  hrs  father  and  brotho;,''  who  ala* 
manJmitT  in  those,  who  vpan  no  other  occasion*  •  had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  Irooi  Ike  polpil, 
■re  onanimoas  or  win.  If  bj  some  ftnnse  \  and  in  the  retaliation,  brou^t  an  actioB  afBinit 
eonmrmce  all  the  Toiees  of  a  parish  should  ;  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Sessvoo,  fcr  db» 
iniit«  in  the  choire  cf  anj  single  man,  thon^rh  I ',  iamation  and  damasr^s,  nnd  the  coarl  tf — ^~^ 
conid  not  than?'!  the  patron  with  injustice  'or  \  against  the  rererend  defendant.  Dr.  Jc 
pre«entinfr  a  miniver,  I  should  censure  him  as    was  satisiieid  that  this  iudsment  w  _, 

unkind  and  injudicious.    But  it  is  pvident,  that   dictated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  ooe  oflfce  d»- 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be   f«*ndant's  counsel,  the  following! 
er«ntrariety  of  jnajrment  and  acrimon v  of  pasnon,   futation  of  iL] 

a  pariah  upon  c\"ery  racancr  woultf  br**ik  int«j  "  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the 
fartion%  an^I  Oic  contest  lor  the  choice  of  a 
mini"l»T  would  pct  nei:;hhours  at  vTiriance,  and 
brin^  di»ronl  into  farnili'-s.  Th?  miniver  would 
hr  tin^ht  a!!  th'^  arl<<  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
ti:T  ffunt;  and  bribe  others ;  arid  the  elf-rtors,  as 
in  a!l  oth/^r  rim'?^,  w  iuid  call  for  Iviliday^  and 
ale,  and  br-ak  th«:  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canva«fl.  The  time  ma«t,  how- 
ever, come  at  !a«t,  when  one  of  the  factions  mn«t 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  minintrrfl  c-.-t  posseji-ion 
of  t'lc  church.  On  what  terms  do-s  he  entor 
upon  his  ministry'  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?  By  what  prudf^nce  or  what  dili- 
ecnre  can  he  hope  to  c^mciliatc  the  aflections  of 
Uiat  p&rty  by  whose  defi*at  he  has  obtained  his 
livin;;?     Every  man  who  voted  a;;ain8t  him  will 

enter  tlie  church  with  hanj^in?  head  and  down- 
cast eye^  afraid  to  encounter  that  neicrhbour  by 

whose  «'ote  and  inllnencc  he  ha^  been  overpow- 

eivd.    He  will  hate  his  neij^hbour  for  opposin$r 

Unit  and  his  minister  (or  havin;^  prospered  by 

we  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never  sec  hini 

but  wiUi  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  bat  with 

hatrcfl.     l>f  a  minist«*r  presented  by  the  patron, 

the  parish  has  seldom  any  thin;;  worse  to  !<ay 

than  tiiat  they  do  not  know  him.     Of  a  minister 

chosen  by  <a  popular  contest,  all  thof«e  who  do 

not  favour  him,  have  nurs«;d  up  in  their  bosoms 

principh's  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. — 

Answer  is  excited   principally  by  pride.      The 

pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 

rated  by  the  supposed  u.«urpatir>n  of  an  acknow- 
ledges! superior.     lie  b^ars  only  his  little  phare 

of  a  general  evil,  and  sufli*rs  in  common  with  the 

whole  parish ;  but  when  tho  conti^.^t  is*  between 

oqiiaU,  the  defeat  has  many  nfr£;ravations,  and 

he  that  is  defeated  by  hifl  next  neirihbour,  is  sel- 
dom satisfied  without  some  reven<7c ;  and  it  is 

hard  to  say  what  bittemo«s  of  malignity  would 

Ejrevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
appen  to  \w  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
•itMHi  should  bfj  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled.*' 


0!V  rULPIT  CENSURE. 

pn  f776,  in  tlie  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borouf^h  of  Dumfennline,  one  of  iJie 
■agenti-for  a  candi«late  who  was  eharrred  with 
havhif  been  unfaithrul  tf>  his  oniploycr,  and  witli 
hniii|[  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  peru- 
nUry  reward,  attackf^l  verv  nirlely  in  a  news- 
|Niper  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  'fhomson,  one  oi  the 


our  determination  mn«t  be  iormed, 
cases,  bv  a  consideration  of  the  act 
the  particular  circumstances  with 
vested. 

"The  riffht  of  cen«ure  and  rebuke 
ces.4arily  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  Hi; 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  consrrejn^tion  is  entmtted, 
is  considered  a«  the  shepbero  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  srhool,  as  the  father  of  a  funnlj. — 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  bat 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  lor  thow 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  strajiax. 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  whin 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for 
which  he  has  not  authoritv  to  restrain. 

**  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whcmi  he  an- 
dertakes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  mutt 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  coniia* 
diction. 

"As  a  fatlier,  he  possesses  the  paternal  an 
thority  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishioenL 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  bis  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
refr>nn  the  iiirious,  to  check  the  petolant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  wonl  exen-ising  the  whole  authoritv  of 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  tiiem 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denim 
ciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  the 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power: 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the 
ro<l  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewiae 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  thai  tuna 
its  enemy. 

"  The'  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth 
took  j)088*e8sion  of  imperial  power,  and  the  ciTil 
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laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclemastical  oonstita- 
tions.  The  maj^istrate  from  that  time  co-ope- 
rated with  the  pnest,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  eflScadous  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
Imd  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. — 
Those  rebokes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  befon^  were  lavrful  still.  But  thev  had 
hitherto. opentted  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
■ion.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danser  of'^  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  mi^t  suffer  irom  the  reproaches  of 
comeftence,  or  the  detestation  of  tneir  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  it  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

^  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure,  has  be^  always  considered  as  mherent 
in  the  church:  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred bj  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  awa^ ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

*'It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment 

''From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience^  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  m  possession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  tliough  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  Just  and 
ori^al  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  yet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of^open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminaL — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
▼arse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  ail,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  all  together?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
irecewamy  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  onlr'^ev* 
tion.  And  of  a  suoden  and  solemn  pabUcationr 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  morv 
effectual. 

*'It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  mmister  be 
thus^  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit^  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and| 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicioos^ 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  ba 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  bo 
severe,  and  treat  slight  ofiences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possioility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  go<^,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  chi(dren, 
though  he  may  oflen  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censum 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nesty. 

"if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
pnvate  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  Vase  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  examphl 
naturally  mischievous.  Tnc  minister,  howevib 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  himtt 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pe« 
rish  I  and  on  occasion  of  a  publro  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, as  pointed  particularly  at  himself— 
But  mstead  ot  producmji^,  as  might  be  wished, 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation, 
it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment  He  charg- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  pubUc  paper,  with  scandri, 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 

rn  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necesta* 
^  depend.  To  be  charged  widi  a  defiunatoqr 
liej  is  an  injunr  which  no  man  patiently  endures 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  stfodoaft 
as  it  aflectcd  not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerit 
cal  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honeiSy,  and  with  all  the  fortK 
tude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnia* 
tor  in  the  churoh,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
self firom  censure^  and  rescued  his  flock  from  d^ 
ception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  leaat 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  TAmiH^ 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  oppoHMMUi 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  alreadyjjbliii 
(ki^  with  much  depravation  of  private  miUi^ 


no 
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■ad  wneh  iajuiy  to  public  kappineM.  To  warn 
tlw  people,  tmerofoFe,  tgaimt  it,  wee  not  wanton 
nnd  emciotw,  bat  necesauy  and  piMtoraL 

**  What  then  ia  the  fault  with  which  thia  wor- 
thy niniater  ia  chai;^  7  He  baa  uaurped  no 
doaunion  over  conacience.  He  haa  exerted  no 
authority  in  aupport  of  doubtful  and  oontrorerted 
opinJena.  Hehaanotdramedintolightabaab- 
aX  and  conigible  ainner.  ^ia  cenaure  waa  di« 


rectad  againat  a  breach  of  monlity,  againit  aa 
act  whiai  no  man  juatifiea.  The  man  who  ap- 
propriated thia  cenaure  to  hinnelf,  ia  eridentiy 
and  notoriooaly  guilty.  Hia  conaciouaoeaa  of 
hia  own  wickedneaa  mcited  him  to  attack  hia 
fiuthful  reprover  with  open  inaolence  and  printed 
accuaationa.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  n»> 
ceaaary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  laat  decided 
that  the  meana  of  ddence  were  juatand  lawfiiL** 
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LETTER   ON  DU  HALDE>8   BISTORT  Or 
CHI1VA«  17S8. 

TiuaB  are  few  nationa  in  the  world  more 
talked  of,  or  leaa  known,  than  the  Chineae.  The 
confuaed  and  imperfect  account  which  travellera 
have  given  of  their  mndeur,  their  adencea,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  aufficient  to  aatiafy  even  a 
superficial  curioaity.  I  therefore  return  you  my 
thankafor  having  undertaken,  at  ao  great  an  ex- 
penae,  to  convey  to  Engliah  readera  the  moat 
oopioua  and  accurate  account,  yet  publiahed,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power^  wiadom,  peculiar 
cuatoma,  and  excellent  conatitution,  undoubtedly 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  public 

Aa  the  aatisfaction  founcl  in  reading  deacrip- 
liona  of  diatant  countriea  ariaes  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receivea  from  the  rela^ 
tkm,  and  thoee  which  were  familiar  to  him 
before  :  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  acouainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displaya  to  nis  imagination ;  so  it  va^ 
riea  accordmg  to  the  likeness  or  diasimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  customer 
law  unheard  and  unthou^ht  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  turprin  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty ; 
but  a  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases 
tta,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  showing 
tM  that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  genend 
concurrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
suiea,  the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  aeems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  defined;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently 
Spends  on  the  same  principles  with  moat  human 
passions. 

An  attentive  reader  will  freouently  feel  each 
of  these  a^eeable  emotions  in  tne  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  ia  merely  ideal,  and 
that  Am  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
svho&y  chimericaL 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  novelty 


can  afford,  when  he  becomes  acqnsitiied  widi 
the  Chinese  government  and  consdtation ;  ha 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  ia  a  countiy 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  same, 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advance  in 
learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtooos 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  ot 
hifldb  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  minis- 
tera,  who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  bavo 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarchy,  and 
have  adventured  to  admonish  the  emperors  of 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  or 
any  error  in  their  condw^  that  has  endangered 
either  their  own  aafetv,  or  the  happinesa  oTtheir 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperors,  who,  when 
they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner,  have 
neither  stonned,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatneas 
of  mind  worth]^  of  a  Chinese  monarch,  brought 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law, 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  power 
in  defence  of  that  which  they  could  not  support 
by  argument 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  relations 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  had 
I  not  often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite  a 
centunr  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  finnneaa  in 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  % 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  thsit 
you  will  look  upon  thia  letter  as  intendea  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in 
terest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  pnnoe,  at  the  christeniri^  of  his  first  aoo^ 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  witliout  regard  la 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  aa  lord  of  the  bedchamber  Uien 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged.— The 
marquia  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  aflbir, 
till  he  heard  at  dinner  tne  duke*s  health  drunk 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that  evening 
to  represent  This  he  took  an  opportunity  after 
i  dinner  of  inquirixig  the  reason  o^  and  waa  in* 
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formed  by  the  prince*s  tretnirer  of  his  highness*! 
intention.  The  piarauis  immedifttely  declared, 
that  he  thought  his  rigtit  invtded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  which  he  oomd  not  bear  without  requir- 
ing satnfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ; 
nor  would  he  lon^r  serve  a  prince  woo  paid  no 
regard  to  his  lawral  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
contestable, and  by  his  permission  acquainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  pnnce  there- 
upon sending  for  the  mar(]^uis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  coidd  dis- 
pute his  conunands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  christening  o7  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  ^  not 
encroach  upon  the  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  lut  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
repeated  his  commands;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  spirit  and^  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken^  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  claim,  and  concluded  with  dedaring  that  he 
would  do  himself  the  justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  pnnce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offerra  him  unasked ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it.  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  lordship's  claimLana  that  now  he  veiy  wil- 
lingly  resifned  it.  The  marquis  very  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  -of  the  duke's  ezpres- 
■ons,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct;  but  thought  it  inconsirtent  with 
his  honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nght  The  prince, 
being  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
having  upon  inquiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  his  ri^t  upon  his  own  conchtions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
80  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
assert  iu  bubulus. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUlfT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHE88  OF  MAltLBOROUOH. 

FaOM  THE  obntlbman's  maoaziwb,  1748. 

Trb  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  those  who  were  engased 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
cjyen  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tinffoished.  We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
with  uneommon  curiosity,  becanse  we  consider 
the  writer  as  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  abilitv 
lo  give  us  just  represootationa,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  thia  kind  have  at  least  an  inoon- 
leetable  superiority  over  those  whose  passionB 

less.    It 


are  the  saine,  and  whose  knowledge  is 

ia  evident  that  tfaoae  who  writ«  ia  their  own  de- 


fence, discover  oftoi  more  impartiality,  and  lest 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
fikction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
mstinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of^  iAfluence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  oi 
facts,  though  thev  may  not  prevail  upon  hbn  t9 
advance  known  ulsehoods.  He  may  aegravato 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  tiMMigh  he 
preserves  the  general  tmnsaction  ^  as  the  general 
likeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  tm>ugh  a 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own, 
and  makes  by  conseouence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  ovm  heart,  which  is  for  the  ereatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in 
the  w(u4d  without  reluctance  or  consciousness  of 
fiUsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  maybe  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incre- 
dulity, and  to  make  history  of  no  use  7  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  crnmei,  and  he  who 
knows  it  vfUl  not,  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  m  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  7 

That  by  such  remarks  sodm  incredulity  ia 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  <iif« 
ferent  degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  periiaps  heightens  his  plea- 
sure at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  mr  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  ukely  to  be  found  than  'm 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  fiJsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  alwaye 
contain  a  thousimd  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge, 
and  whidi  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising.- 

Such  is  the  account  lately  pubushed  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Mariborough,  of  ner  own  conduct, 
by  vrhich  those  who  are  very  Uttle  conoemed 
about  the  character  which  it  is  princmally^  ia* 
tended  to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  entsr- 
tained  and  instructed.^  By  the  perusal  of  thia 
aocomit,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chei* 
racters  of  those  whoee  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  nnnds  and  their  actions.  The  hiaterian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  oanaea  of  important  events 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  polite  writer 
may  learn  an  unafifected  dignity  of  ityle,  and  an 
arthil  simpUdty  of  nanad^  ^         ^ 

The  methoa  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occaabned.  has  not  only  aet  the  jpeatest 
part  of  the  workaWe  the  danger  of  connitation, 
out  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
aelf  the  chanMSt«n  of  the  actors,  and  jodlpng 
how  neariy  audi  as  have  hitherto  been  gifvn  ct 
them  agree  widi  thoae  which  they  now  give  ef 
Ithemiehea. 
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Etoi  of  thote  whon  lettas«iold  DOC  be  made 
public,  we  hare  m  more  exaet  knowledge  tbui 
can  be  expected  from  general  hisioffiet,  becanee 
we  see  them  in  their  pnTmte  apartments  in  their 
careless  boors,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  own  inclinations^ 
withoat  anv  refsra  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  IS  tJyu  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  Kin^  WilUam,  of  whom  it  maj 
be  collected  from  Tarioos  instnnc^is  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  ^oomj,  rspaciousy  and  bmtal; 
that  ha  was  at  all  times  dupoaed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  m 
•mall  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  that  he  was 
capable  of  saining  money  by  mean  artifices;  and 
that  he  only  reg^irded  his  promise  when  it  was 
bis  interest  to  keep  it 

There  are  doubtless  ereat  numbers  iHio  wiU 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  re£LSon  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  rifht,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gfacefuuiess  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
fain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  sain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  nay  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  searoely  be  pleased  with 
^reat 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affiibility  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  which 
he  betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was, 
for  his  msolenee  and  brutali^,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  and  enriched : — had 
the  oest  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  pruioe,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
before  nim. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Clueen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested'-ttie  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Clueen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happiness.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  human  kind  ?  Nothing  less  Uian  that 
$ki  wtmUd  bowelSf  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power ;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment ;  that  she  descended  to  mean 
acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was  not 
in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
ling where  she  had  no  authority,  and  backward 
to  torsive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injury  to 
oomplain  o£ 

Tms  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 

Erincess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
e  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Clueen  Mary*s 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kinjn. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
ibis  account  were  written  by  Clueen  Anne,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
t>e  eoually  useful  for  the  confutation  of  those 
who  have  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correot- 


withoot  any  fijfced  cipi anions,  afertni 
phraaea,or  unnatural  sentiments^  and  show  im- 
common  clearness  of  understandm^  teodemesa 
of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intentioa;  bitt  ifia- 
cover  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  ttnMioas^  an- 
xious,  and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendoKy  to 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dependaoee  on 
the  affection  of  others,  and  a  weak  desire  of 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  notiibif; 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  thee  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  re^ ;  nothing  that  enforce* 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  doas  nol  ratlKr 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  aetna 
bom  for  firieodship^  not  lor  government ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  othen^  other* 
wise  than  by  hm  ova  eiample. 

That  this  limm^ttr  is  just,  appean  firom  the 
occurrenoef  ift  kir  reign,  m  which  the  natioo  was 
governed  far  ■■>?  yean  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  deteated,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  aba 
was  subservient  agmnst  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannising  over  her,  wbiek 
was  made  by  turns  against  each  party^  pcovee 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  eaady  to  ba 
governed ;  and  though  it  may  be  suppoaed  Chat 
3ie  lettera  here  pubushed  were  selected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appears 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
has  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  aiaye 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  leas  im- 
portance, are  less  accurately  delineated ;  the 
picture  of  Hariey  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  are  heightened,  and  tne  beanties^ 
for  beauties  of  mind  he  certainly  had,  are  en 
tirely  omitted. 


REYIKW  OF  MEMOIRS  OF   THE  COinEtT  OF 

AUGUSTUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BLACKWBLl.,  J.  O.  D. 

nmoiPAKi  ov  M  k  stsca  k  v-oouMom  m  thb  maraaairf 

OV  ABBBDXSM. 

Thk  firat  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  is  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author's 
vanity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  nere  are  some  new  treasures  of  literature 
spread  before  his  eyes;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered^ which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con- 
cealed m  darkness;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  monument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now- 
restored  to&me. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blaekwell  has 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demobshed 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  his  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  waa  in- 
clined to  read  it,  for  yean  and  ages;  and  that 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  a£>ve  all  other^ 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious,  ana 
amusements  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  baa  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  tiiKy*^ 
and  whose  drees,  and  rood,  and  household  stuff, 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  undentaiidy 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputatioo 
of  vicious  di/fidence  or  affected  humility*   who 
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thould  have  foiborne  to  prcmiim  many  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  each  multitudes  of  writers 
possessed  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
0]3en  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pro* 
mises;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
diru:t  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not peifomk 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
formance a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  omanMOts  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  efiect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  bv  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  Ne  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  aAer  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  studious 
worid. 

Afler  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horace  in  his  oite  pofoMs  fM^&di  fifobinvm— he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  ''Roman 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  }A»ti&iii%  Rome.  The  regal  power  of  her 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  people,  were  now  trampled  under 
foot ;  these  [for  those]  divine  laws  ana  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  die  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— wer«  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  sufibred  ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
ffreat  only  by  the  nusery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  ^w  corrupt  and,  id  their  corruption,  sold 
the  hvesand  freeaoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

''About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia;  but  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady's  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  Tkh  raiaed 
mgood  did  ^  toifc,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  inveighed  bitteriy  against  Brutfts  but  he 
mamed  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exaUed  passion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  give  it  a 
sanction ;  sho  aid  not  only  love  but  adored  her 
husband  j  hie  worth,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  herctr  quality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  wbtle  the  endearing  returns  oi  esteem  and 
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tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  ioy,  her 

Sride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
lrotus.»» 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  m  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  Uttle  before  the  bloodf 
proscription,  and  "  Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  naving  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  of 
her  health.'* 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  ana  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.  In  this  review  of  Brutus's  army,  who 
was  under  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  **  that  Sex- 
tus  the  Cluestor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Cotnmissary  General,  and  that  the  «a- 
cred  discipline  of  the  Koman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  uid  son,  to  sub- 
sist between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
Cluestor.  Cicero  was  Genera/  of  the  Caxalry^ 
and  the  next  general  officer  was  }?  ^avius,  Mast^ 
of  the  JbiiUery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Admiral^ 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  Volunteers  s 
under  these  the  tribunes,  ynUh  many  others  too 
tectums  to  name.^  Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  officer :  for  we  are  informed  a£> 
tcrwards,  that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextua 
Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas  qf 
their  domitUons, 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
fuiions  andunneeessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an- 
other.   This  inaeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
nave  always  difibred,   and  if  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  govemore,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  diflttir  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproadi  from  one  another.    But  who  can 
Dear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassination  of  Coesar,  and  declares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  7    Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observedi 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  aclvantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con 
tinuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  be- 
ing forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  d^ 
sertion  of  any  subject 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  wnter;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  neariy  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ^ 
mgs  that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  whidi  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
a£^ted  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ho 
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can  tiSBdct  others.  Enthiiaiami  is  indeed  suffi- 
caently  contagioat;  bot  I  neter  found  any  of 
fais  readers  much  enamoared  of  the  gUniou9 
Pcmpey,  the  pairioi  appnmed^  or  moch  incensed 
against  the  lawleu  Ctuar;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
mg  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  loni?  since 
settled  our  ofnnions ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zea^ 
lous  for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankmd,  and  as  soon  as  they 
became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  the]^  are  committed  by  Ce- 
sar's party,  for  every  act  Lb  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patriot 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  hM  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cas- 
sius, and  in  so  aaying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  ai\er  toe  reduction  of  Rhodes  was 
tvoertd  with  ghry. — ^Deiotams  wis  a  keen  and 
hu»py  spirit — ^the  in^te  Castor  kept  his  court 

His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — ^Bm- 
tos,  suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — ^The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unlikely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other.— Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gavie  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  tiiat  sort  of 
small  cnm. — Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — ^A  sharp 
out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antonv 
garbled  the  senate. — ^He  was  a  brave  man,  weU 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhoaians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — ^Boys 
and  gins  were  easily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — ^Deiotarus 
dfMitroyed  nis  ungracious  progeny. — ^The  regu- 
lu^  of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— ifaef  desirBd  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
dciiifis.— He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
DO  side  of  a  qvcstion  came  amiss  to  him. — Bru- 
tus found  his  mistiess  a  coquettiBh  creature. 


He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dextentr* 
mixes  the  jprrand  and  the  burlesque  together :  ike 
vioUUm  Q/Jititk,  Sir,  says  Cassius,  iiu  al  the  door 
of  the  RkodianM  hri  reitenUed  aeU  of  perfidy. — 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under 
it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a  timp^ — 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  shout, 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  they  concluded  tfiere 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  sun-set, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  nhrases  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  haa  no  knowledge. — One 
was  a  neart-friend  to  the  republic — ^A  deed  was 
expeded.  The  Numidians  began  to  reel,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion^ — The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupU  close  in  his  arms. — 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizens. 
—Men  not  bora  to  action  are  inconsrauential 
in  government— Collectitious  troops. — ^The  foot 
by  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliac  field. — ^He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken 
opposite  sides.     ■ 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperi^ioUcal 
kind.    The  glorious  news— eager  hop^  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome— divine  lawa  and  hal- 
lowed customs— merciless  war — ^intense  anxiety. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  bng  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead  of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  theyaat 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.      They 
burled  impetuous  down   the  hu^re   trees   and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  Uiem  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  cootinns 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
in  a  f^w  days.     Brutus*s  soldiers  fell  to  the 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  give  way  at  '^tt 
with  hideous  crash.— Thw  great  and  good  man 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  bvers  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity !     This  promiw 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory. — ^The  qosen 

of  nations  was  turn  by  no  foreign  invader. 

Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring;  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
worst  Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of  Brin- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nu- 
merous creeks  that  compose  its  capacious  port. 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  about 
of  ioy  rent  the  heavens  from  the  snnoundinir 
multitudes.  ^^ 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered 
bv  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentioned 
om:  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge  hb  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  ia  full  of 
events  displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  with 
vivacitv ;  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defective 
to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  sufficient- 
ly entertaining  to  invite  readers.* 


♦  From  iha  Literary  Mscaciot,  Vol.  L  ]k  41.    nit 
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REVIEW  or  r OUR  LETTERS  FROM  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTON  TO  DR.  BENTLET, 

oovTjtnnifo  mmb  ABoimiiTs  or  pboop  ov  a  bbtt. 

mOM   THS  LITBEART   MAGAZINE,  TOL.  L  D.  89, 

1756. 

It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  howerer  sinall,  written  on 
■uch  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  Tory  satisfiic- 
tory :  for  they  ate  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub* 
lished ;  and  tnerefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
due  to  nothing  hut  industry  and  patient  thought  j 
and  indeed  lon^  consideration  is  so  necessarv  in 
such  abstruse  uquiries,  that  it  is  always  dfan- 
gerous  to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
much  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  obscorve  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  "it  seems 
t6  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  sll  tlie  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
lend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
spherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  great  distances  firom 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  faed  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
Hut  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shining  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
opaaue  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  think  more  explicable  by  mere  naturtu  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent** 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
througli  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itselC 

Matter  evenly  ditpoted  through  infinite  fpsee,  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
irom  eternity  evenly  spread  through  infinite  ^aet; 


m  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and 
afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  firom  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  he  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginnmg  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infimtely  and 
evenly  difiused  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  ooiud  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evraly  difiused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood: for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter, 
''The  reason  why  matter  ev^y  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  oonvene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  with  me;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  aU 
traded  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  veiy  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  shoula  oe  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  m  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  tliis 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an-  infinite  space)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi- 
ble,  at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  contmuo  in  that  posture,  without  motion, 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  Wnen  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  mat  by  matter  evenly  spread 
through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  convene,  hut  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  ouestion  about  matter  is  only 
how  that  could  be  that  never  could  have  been^  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  reguUr  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  ^ird 
letter :  but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  condosnre. 

'*  The  hypothesis  or  deriving  tbe  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  princi^es  fiom  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heaTens,  being  incon* 
fflstent  with  my  system,  I  had  oonadeitd  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it»  and 
therefore  trouble  you  witn  a  liiie  or  two  mors 
about  it,  if  thb  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotatiooa  of  the  plan«U  could  not  be  dwiyed  from 
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nsfitf ,  tat  nmnrtd  a  diviM  am  to 
ttcm.  And  tnoogfa  panty  miglit  gnre  the 
pbnet0  a  moCioD  of  deweot  towards  the  sun, 
cither  directly,  or  with  some  Utile  obliqaity,  yet 
the  transreree  motions  by  which  they  revcHve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  ann  to  im- 
press them  according  to  the  tangenta  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  aidd,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenljr  spread  thuou^  the 
heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsLstant  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  vnthoat  a  >ape& 
nataral  power  to  reconcile  them,  aod  tfaerabie 
it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  imiala  giavitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stan,  to  fly  op  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  thnragboat  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  snpemataral  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supematnial  pOfwer,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the 


plant,  wboM  kettle  Ih0 

with  tea  amosesdMcvi 
the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wi 
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Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  wo 
flavo  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
&ttcr  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  sivcn  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to 
offend  hun,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  hook,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disfirraced  by  the  improprieties  of 
another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rors than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  lettere,  in  which  Mr.  Uanway  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  obserfations  on  this  mooem  luxury ;  out  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declamtion,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
•hameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this. 


teai 
the 

Ha  begiiia  by  refuting  a  popular  notioii,  tbal 
bobea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  aame 
shrub,  flatboed  at  difierent  times  of  the  year. 
He  it  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  di^ 
ferent  shrubt.  The  leaves  oftea  are  gathered  in 
diy  weather ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese^  use  ittia  gnat 
tea,  imagininc  that  it  hinders  dige^ion  and  ex- 
eitee  fevera.  How  it  should  have  either  cfiect  is 
not  eaaily  discovered ;  and  if  we  consider  tha 
innumerable  prejudicea  which  prevail  conoemiaif 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  regard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  experienc* 
does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chisese  drink  tea  they  infuse  H 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile 
parts ;  but  though  this  seems  to  reouire  great 
quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  boievea,  per- 
nape  only  because  he  nas  an  inclination  to  brieve 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  mora  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire. 
The  Chinese  diink  it  sometimes  with  acid%  sel- 
dom with  su^rar ;  and  this  practice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  ri^t  ai 
home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progreee  of  teai> 
drinking  is  truly  curious.    Tea  waa  fiiat  im- 
ported from  Hoibind  by  the  Elarls  of  Arlingtan 
and  Ossory,  in  1666 ;  from  their  Udies  the  wo- 
men of  quality  learned  its  use.    Its  price  waa 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the 
same  to  1707.    In  1715,  we  began  to  use  grean 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  deacen£d  to 
the  lower  clasa  of  the  people.     In  1790,  the 
French  began  to  aend  it  nither  by  a  clandestine 
commerce.    From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.    Pron 
1738  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  nundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London  ; 
in  some  years  afterwards  three  milKons ;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thou- 
sand tons,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  which  per- 
hape  is  nearly  as  much.     Such  quantities  are 
indeed  sufficient  to  alarm  us :  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  suc^h 
a  plant,  and  what  the  consequence  of  aucfa  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischiefs 
oftea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  begins,  however, 
by  questioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  de- 
nies that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese,  ships  are 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the 
scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  rgport  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  1  cannot  find 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  excnipt  from  acor* 
butic  maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them  leas 
than  other  mariners  m  any  course  of  equal  leng;th. 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  to 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  salt  food  mora 
copiously,  and  perhaps  to  forbear  punch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  tell 
the  ladies  now,  by  drinking  tea,  they  injora 
their  health,  and  what  is  yet  xnon  duLr,  their 
beauty. 
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*To  what  eaa  we  Mciibe  the  mnnemiie 
plainftB  which  pfe^afl  7  How  niuij  fvert 
imts  of  voar  sex  lawgdRh  with  a  weak  Hgt 
low  tfbrUSf  UutUudu,  mtlmitMf,  and  tw«Af  die^ 
ordeiB,  which,  in  tpite of theyhndhf,  have  ^Bo 
nam^  ezcejK  the  eeneral  one  or  furwmu  epei- 
plainiif  Let  them  diance  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  arinking  tea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

**  Hot  water  is  also  veiy  hnrtftil  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  the^  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  fugor,  for  thev  use  veiy 
little,  as  already  obsisrved ;  but  we  all  know  that 
hoi  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
oeidi  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  tour 
orongM,  thou^  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
«ieniuUf  I  fancy  this  enenHal  part  of  beauty 
would  be  much  teller  preserved. 

*'  The  women  in  tne  United  Provinces,  who 
Hp  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re> 
markable  for  bad  ieeih.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arisinjg  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  tweehnealtf  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  m  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drbiJb  eoU  water  instead  of  tippfng  hoi,  and 
never  taste  any  fennented  liquors  ;  lor  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  fugor  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

"Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
yoitng,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
beaidy  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
ehambermaidt  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
tipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
at  eardt  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  the  oon- 
cealroent  of  love,  is  in  thie  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  teaj" 

To  raise  tne  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  not  much  insist 

Of  these  dreadful  efSkta.  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  ma;|^  nave  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  has  ceased  to  smile ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandifathers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  beauties  irresis- 
tibly powerful 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits^  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
lure  more  freauent  than  in  any  former  thne,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  newever  deplomhle.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  will  not  be  expell^  by  the  prohi- 
hition  of  tea.  This  ffenerai  lanffuor  is  the  effect 
of  general  luxury,  of  general  ialenesa.  If  it  be 
most  to  be  found  amonff  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
-is,  that  tea  is  ene  of  uw  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed^  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
every  exercise  that  strenethened  the  nerves  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  nllen  into  msuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
cities,  so  that  no  oocasieii  or  iifis  ivqaina  jooch 


motion :  eveiy  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants ; 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  from  oo« 
•treat  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation :  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  rreater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taugnt  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  jpreater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drank  m  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commoldy  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretenee  lor  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  bnsinoM^  or  diversi^njgp  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  eapf  and  who  dnnk  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  prepaiinf  or  partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  bat  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  Ae  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnatMl,  that  perhaps  they  might  ^.tinged 
with  the  Athenian  eiaUa,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charse  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceed  to  show  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hsted  leaf. 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  stronr  even  by  infu- 
sion, is  an  emeOe;  nay,  I  am  tora  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
aisoL  when  it  u  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  ecmmonhf  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  yon  from  my  oien  experi' 
enee, 

**  You  see  I  confess  my  weaknese  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  diction  is  weak,  and  they  find  thefn- 
selves  disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
eflbctjost  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  ar^g^umeat  is  still  good ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not /Mrtfv  owing  to  paiw 
ticulur  kinds  of  tea  7  periiaps  such  as  panake  of 
copperas^  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case :  if  we  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  curad,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  Mm,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knifb,  thouflh  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitrim,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  Quality  in  it,  very  difierent  from  that  of 
fruit,  whicn  stains  the  knife." 

He  afterwards  ouotes  PaulK  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccative,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  th§ 
fortieth  year,  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Panlli^  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines ;  if  it 
be  emetic,  it  must  oonstringe  the  stofnach,  ladMr 
than  relajc  it 

The  fbnnidable  Quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
baa  in  common  witn  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  tha 
copperas  whidiis  eiven  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  the 
kane.    Ink  may  oe  made  of  any  ferraginooni 
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matter  and  aaUingent  vegMable,  aa  it  is  g«iie- 
mlly  maude  of  ealls  and  oopperaa. 

From  tea  £e  writer  oicressea  to  tpiritaous 
liquon,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controveny 
with  the  "Literarr  Maeeaine:**  we  shall  there- 
fore insert  almost  bis  whole  letter,  and.  add  to  it 
one  testimon]^,  that  the  mischieis  arising  on  every 
side,  firom  this  eompendious  mode  oT drunken- 
ness, are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  amonff  the  groat  and  the  mean; 
filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction;  har^ 
der  to  M  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

"  Though  tern  analgia  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  von  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
will  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  esse  of  ^ooMmueti  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates :  and  the 
debauched  appetites  of  the  peofue  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

"  DtsperaU  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies: if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  murdenm^  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  tick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 

"  From  1704  to  1719,  they  increased  to  8189 ; 

"  From  1718  to  17S4,still  augmented  to  18,710 ; 

"  And  from  1734  to  1749,  muU^iUed  to  38^147. 

*<What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit? 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  oour^l  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annually  in 
drams !  t)^  shocking  dinbrcnce  in  the  numbers 
of  the  eiekf  and  we  may  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gin :  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  What  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distiUeryf  for  the  sake 
of  the  revenue ;  out  of  tenderness  to  the/eio  who 
will  suffer  by  its  being  abolished  ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  peopte ;  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us?  There  can  be  no  eml  w} 
great  as  that  wc  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
the  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo- 
reigners in  moaey,  which  I  hope  never  will  be  the 


case. 


"As  to  the  revenue^  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  nueascaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  load,  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  wibUc  and  to  tndtmduoZs.  Nor  can  I  per- 
Buaoe  myself  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  tmuming  a  bulky  UqM,  joined  to 
the  severity  which  aught  to  be  exercised  towards 
•mufOKlers,  whose  iUe^al  commerce  is  of  so  in- 
femd  a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  bein^  abolished,  in- 
stead of  having  the  most  undisciphned  and  aban- 
doned poor,  we  might  «oon  boast  a  race  of  men, 


tampefate,  religions,  and  industrious  eves  to  a 
arswrfr.  We  should  soon  see  the  pandgrmm 
DoidaB  of  theposr**  rate  decrease,  and  the  hemut}/ 
and  slrimg<4  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Sckoola, 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  aufli- 
cient  to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  and  misery, 
which  never  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  love  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  sold  ia 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of ^  Lon- 
don, two  thousand  two  hundred  in  Westminster, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

*'But  if  other  uses  still  demand  Ulf^  fort,  I 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  onW 
in  ouart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  king's  seal, 
wito  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  without 
being  mixed  wiUi  a  ttrang  emetic, 

*'Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  tst- 
temperonce,  and  this  excludes  others  who  are 
Bucn  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves.— 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  kahits 
of  life,  is  tne  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  thai 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitalsy  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  th<ar 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

^  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  ol 
the  public  Thus  the  dittrested  might  be  reliev- 
ed at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense  :  the 
idle  bo  compelled  to  work  or  starve ;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maim- 
ed, the  sickly,  ana  young  cnildren,  begging  theUr 
bread;  nor  would  compassion  be  ^used  by 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  arf  to  catch  the 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

*'To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streeiSf 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  within 
doors,  where  ^eater  numbers  perish.  We  sot 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  eflfects  of 
example.  The  careless  spending  of  time  among 
servants,  who  are  chargea  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  me  nurse  frequently  de- 
stroys the  child !  the  poor  infant  being  left  ne- 
glected, expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  preju^e,  or 
jest ;  but  I  am  assure(f,  from  the  most  indubitetbie 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  reaUy  happened  among  those 
whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

'Ut  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  children  of  the  public  often  fifrget  them- 
selves, and  become  impatient  when  iiuants  cry : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordinary 
means  to  quiet  them.  1  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  kiUing  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treacle,  poppy  water,  and  God' 
freu's  cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  questions 
asked  by  the  superiors.  An  ingenious  friend  of 
mine  informs  me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  hava 
mercy  upon  me,  in  allusion  to  the  nurses*  4acJb- 
neyed  expression  of  pretended  grief  when  in£ants 
expire !     FareweU  /*' 
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t  know  not  upon  what  obsenration  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  confidence  in  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  men  of  whom  I  have 
not  any  knowledge,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  minda  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  irreligion 
equally  pernicious  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
fore think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I^  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  conmiandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  srave,  that  the^  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dyin^  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  soliciting  them  by  this  wateiy  lux- 
ury, year  after  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt:  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  anect 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loM 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liouor  not  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently habituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  manj  trine  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
moments  which  would  be  better  spent;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  becaose 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
thepossibility  of  sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affimis, 
that  one  hunched  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
silver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  six^-six  thousand  six  hundreo 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  ''The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money."  But  he  excuses  the  East-India 
Company,^  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  tnose  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  HanwaVs  computation  be  just,  the  impor- 
tation and  the  use  or  it  ou^  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slijgfat  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  tea,  which,  in  mr  opinion,  might  be  with 
fkf  greater  justice  nrged  both  affainst  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  ''The 
tea-trade  employs  (he  tcils  ns)  six  ihipB,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  uree 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pomdi^  which,  «■ 


a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  great 
utiUty  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  Uie  great  and  the  mean,  the.  rich 
and  the  poor.  Tm  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  wc  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
winch  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve- 
niences already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
Jrearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
ife ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 


ever. 


"  If  the  question  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
meet  adntmtageoudif^  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade^ 
suppoainff  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  nilly  supplied  with  men  and  money  7  If 
a  qttarter  the  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gar^ 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
road$,  in  rendering  rivtrs  navigable,  erecting  pth 
laeet,  building  hndgu,  or  neat  and  convenient 
koutei  where  are  now  only  kuts ;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  burren  of  some 
Uie:  should  we  not  be  gainers, and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  ana  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  veiy  easily  findwaya  to 
spend  it. 


REPLY  TO  A  ^APER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 
OF  MAY  98,  1767. 

FROM  THX  LITKRART  MAGAXUTX,  VOL.  fl.  P.  953. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have, 
therefcM^  very  little  hope  of  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  J  have  long  oeKberated  whe- 
tfier  I  should  not  rather  sit  suently  down  under 
his  displeasure^  than  aggravate  my  misfortune 
by  a  defence  of^  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  I  am 
afimid  that  I  have  at  la«t  made  the  wrong  choice ; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  causes 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I 
shall  nm  the  huard  of  a  new  ofience  by  the  no* 
eessity  oi  asking  him  wk$  he  i^engry  7 

Distress  and  tenor  often  diseover  to  oa  tfaoee 
faolts  with  wUch  we  should  never  have  feproacb- 
•domehrMiDalMppjitite..  Ytt,  <l<itclad  u 
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I  am,  when  I  review  thetnaieetion  between  me 
and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.  When  his  book  waa  first 
prints,  he  hints  that  I  procured  a  tight  of  it  be- 
tore  it  waa  published.  How  the  signtof  itwas 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember ; 
out  if  my  cariosity  was  gfeater  tlian  my  pru- 
dence, if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fiital  volume, 
I  have  surely  sufiered  like  him  who  burst  the 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  iuApected  it  as  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself:  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that 
these  letters  were  not  wriUen  to  be  jninted,  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  vfritten  to 
bo  printed,  they  were  jmntod  to  be  read,  and  in^ 
aertod  one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem* 
ber  last  Not  many  days  after  I  received  a  note, 
informing  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
more  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obey* 
ed.  The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  ray^ 
nelf  at  libertv  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  ai 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  pariiament.  But  see  the  fate  of  if* 
norant  temerity  I  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
his  pen,  I  have  irritated^  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letteirs,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot 

It  was  allowed  to  ttie  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re* 
speet  to  a  €h>vemor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  oonsciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  Ims  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal;  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

Or  tea  what  have  I  said  7  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it^  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it  con- 
atringes,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
wheuer  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures  j  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row :  I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magistcnaL  This 
I  said  before  I  kneir  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  he  waa  not 
treated  with  suffident  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  ia  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing waa  said  of  the  merit  of  vuaning  wtU,  and 
the  Journalist  waa  declared  to  be  a  man  wkoH 
jM<bi^  mufht  t0eU  he  pardoned  for  kU  vtrtoct. 
jThis  IS  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
eaa  confer  upon  human  merit;  praise  tluit  would 
liiTe  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus^  but 


whidi  I  must  own  to  be  iiudcqpMfs  aid  |Mmi« 
rious,  when  o&red  to  the  member  of  an  impart 
tant  corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirise  the 
man,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  he 
hetUteOf  onla  ptrkopM  he^nue  kt  kao  jnennation  t0 
bdkte  it^  tkk  the  En^^  md  Duttk  cantume 
more  tern  thmi  the  taet  empire  of  CMnal  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  found  doC 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme* 
diately  recoUea  that  the  man  pot  horses  to  hin 
chariot  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  without 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  cauaea  of  belief^ 
evidenee  and  inclination^  What  evidence  the 
Jounudist  could  have  of  the  Chineae  coasiunp' 
tion  of  tea,  I  waa  not  able  to  discover.  The  ofii- 
cera  of  the  E^ast  India  Company  are  excluded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  tney  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  eveiy 
night  to  their  own  hovel  What  inteiligenes 
SBch  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  jg;reat  impor- 
tanee.  And  though  the  missionanes  boost  of 
having  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  bj  tM 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  nr  his 
opinion,  to  what  oould  I  ascribe  it  but  to  incli- 
nation? 

I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  havins  said, 
that  hehaeno  inteniion  to  find  my  tfdng  H^hi  at 
home,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  onlv  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance.  But  this  line  be  boa  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony^  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendki  panegyric  on 
himselfl  He  asserts,  that  ne  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  connl^ 
aunost  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  foniid  in 
his  country  many  tilings  to  please  him ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desircd  the  same  inversion  of 

Epart  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  tea.  The  pro- 
of drinkmg  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
.  ntion  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lust  some  succeeding  letter  ahouM 
recommend  the  dress  of  the  Picts,  or  the  cookery 
of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  I  met  with  no  other 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  found  something  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  nge 
acainst  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apofa^  for  the 
&st  India  Company,  as  men  wno  migfat  not 
think  themselves  obhged  to  be  poUlical  arithme- 
ticians. I  hold,  though  no  entnusiastic  patriot, 
that  every  man  who  uvea  and  tradea  vnoer  the 
protection  of  a  community,  is  oUiged  to  coBader 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  who  ptolect 
him;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be  indulged 
to  private  interest  ii  a  neutral  traffic,  if  any  sseh 
can  be,  by  whidi  our  country  is  not  ii^jvnd^ 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  dedamatioa  agaonst 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatneaa  or  power  of 
thooe  that  have  interest  or  indinatlon  to  support 
it  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatneaa  ho 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  intereat 
in  defending  it  I  am  sure  they  are  not  gieat, 
and  I  hope  uey  are  not  powerful  Thooe  whose 
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ineliiiation  leads  them  to  oonCiinie  this  pnctice, 
are  too  mmieroas,  bat  I  beliere  their  power  is 
snch  u  the  Journalist  may  deQr  without  enthu- 
aiasin.  The  love  of  oar  ooontry,  when  it  rises 
to  enthasiasaiy  is  an  amlHguoas  and  ancertain 
▼irtue :  when  a  man  b  enthusiastie,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable^  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  soar  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist^  though  enthusiastically  zmIous 
for  his  ooantry,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
diiferencflL  1  can  give  him  no  disturoance  by 
advising  nim  U>  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
oountiy  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swed  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
tout,  and  leave  less  room  lor  the  krve  of  tmth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  reriew  mv 
peeitions  concerning  the  Foundling  HospitaL 
W  hat  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  a  in- 
quued  how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined? 
There  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  tames 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
MgjsUsd  the  inquiry  with  eoual  giief  and  indigo 
nation.  I  dki  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shamoul  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
but  sinee  it  is  true,  and  the  past  u  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Be- 
oaose  in  the  rales  of  the  Hospital  the  chUdren 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  radiments  of  religion. 
Ordere  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  aUe  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,^  not  elected  before  lut 
February ;  and  my  risit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrc^ted  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  shyness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hmdered  them  irom  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  aeeostonied 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraj^  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  nenigenoe,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  uiis  expres- 
sion 1  had  nothing  to  object:  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  in  the  velwnience  of  hb  postscript,  he  char^ 
my  asseitioaL  and  my  reasons  ror  advancing 
them,  with  foUy  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enthnsJastical,  I  cannot  ftilly 
eomprehend,  but  it  seems  to  staiod  thus :  my  iiH 
sinoations  are  Ibolish  or  mifidoosy  since  I  know 
BoConeofthegovemonof  theHosntsJ;  for  he 
that  knows  not  the  govenww  of  us  Hospital^ 
must  be  very  fboGsh  or  ma&aoiiBi 

He  has,  howewer,  so  modi  kindness  for  me. 
that  he  advises  as  to  eonsnlt  aiy  safety  when  1 
talkof  oofpoiatioiHk  I  know  not  what  the.most 
important  eorporatiOB  eas  dO|  becowmg  man- 
hood, by  wliioh  n^  tthtf  is  eBdannreo.  My 
regulation  is  aafiB^'for  I  can  nove  iSthdt;  my 
qmetissafe^forlneantwell;  aDd  ftr  any  other 
aafirty,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  soUdtoua. 

I  am  always  Sony  wlien  I  see  any  being  hbooik 
ing  in  vain ;  and  m  return  for  the  Jonmalisfi 
attention  to  my  saibty,  I  win  confesi 
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passion  for  his  tumultnons  resentment;  since 
all  his  invectives  fume  into  tlie  air,  with  so  lictie 
efiect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  ana 
that  has  the  merit  tf  mtaningwdls  and  stUl  be- 
lieve hhn  to  be  a  man  whoafMngs  maif  fte/atfiy 
pardoned  fir  kit  vlrtuii* 


RETIEW  OF   AN  E88AT  ON  THE  WRiriNGS 
AND  QENIU8  OF  POPE. 

FROM   TB£  UTEEART   MAOAXma,  1756. 

This  is  a  veiy  curious  and  entertaining  mis- 
oeUany  of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  performance 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  tskes  his  hufit,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digressions.  The 
iaets  which  he  mentions,  though  Uiey  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  ss 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  ddight 
more  rntders  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  cxanunes  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modem, 
images.  WMmot  is  coupled  with  H^da,  and 
Thtme$  with  PaeioUu.  He  then  compares  some 
passam  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre- 
forence  to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  npon 
oonvincinp;  arguments. 

Theocntus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee^ 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  fomi 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured 
swain  lonc^  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  hui  foir  one's  bower,  tnat  she  might 
listen  to  his  son^  and  reward  them  with  ner 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo-'/  -  ■ 
critus  ss  more  wiU,  more  ddicate,  and  man  un  I  **'*■' 
common.  Ji 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  come  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  supe- 
rior deUcacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  nor 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time  of 
the  poetwlio  used  it.  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
eat  of  any  ciitie^s  power  to  decider 

He  remarks,  I  am  afimid  with  too  much  jus* 
tice,  that  there  is  not  a  sini^e  new  bought  in 
the  pastorab;  and  with  equal  reaaon  dedares, 
thst  their  chief  heawty  rnnmrti  in  their  correct 
andnraiioal  versifieatioiiawhieh  has  ao  influenced 
the  Kn^ish  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderata 
iiiymef  liarmonions. 

In  hia  eaamination  of  tte  JWhsM,  he  jnstly 
ODserves  some  devntiooa  from  the  mnii'ed  aiv* 
thoi^  vHudi  weaken  As  imagery,  and  diq^ 
Ilia  anpiession. 

On  rindior  flirffi;  he  dsdves,  I  think  wMn 
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mU  proo(  that  dmenplxwe  poeur  wu  bf  bo 
means  the  exeeUenca  of  Pope ;  ne  dmwe  this 
mferenoe  from  the  few  images  intxoduoed  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equellj  belong  to  hit 
other  pbee.  He  onut  inquire  whether  Wmi" 
ior  Foreat  has  m  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Star-ektue  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, ana  so  circumstantiated  as  Somenrille's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exactp 
ness.  But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
ercry  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  5U^ 
eha$e  is  the  main  subject  of  Somenrille,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  fines. 

He  makes  a  just  obsenration,  ^  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  efibrt  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton*s  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lyeidas,  PMUgro,  and  H  Pauem», 
if  we  ma^  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  tiiii% 
and  in  which  a  nenetratin^  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeds  of  that  boundless  imagination 
which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost" 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
justlj  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  riven,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  **»>»«^«H  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
Irrie  poetry  or  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
Ode  M  AL  CteUia^M  Day,  which  he,  l&e  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  it  He  remarks  after  Mr. 
Sjpence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
Tne  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly 
eommends  the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 


of  passion.  They  cut  ooly  be  adapted  to  jgODe- 
ral  purposes;  bat  the  particular  and  minuter 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  sentinienC 
and  language:  Thos  the  numbers  are  the  saioe 
in  CUm'M  &mfUbU,  and  in  the  balUd  of  Darhm 
end  Jeca,  thoi^  in  one  sadness  is  represented^ 
and  in  the  other  tranauillity ;  so  the  measure  ie 
the  same  of  Pope^s  UnfariwMte  Zady,  and  the 
FrmUe^VoUmrt. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Diyden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  an. 
naturally  with  epigram. 

He  then  snends  a  page  upon  Mr.  HandeTe 
nraaie  to  Dryden*s  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
that  ngud  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
ainoag  the  loven  of  sound.  He  mods  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  air  "With ravished  eara,**  bet 
has  overiooked  or  forj^ten  the  grossest  iaiilt  ia 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line* 

Bevsflfs,  rBTttnfe,  Tlmoihaiifl  cries. 

He  his  laid  nmch  stress  upon  the  two  letter 
woids,  which  are  merely  words  of  connexion, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considered  as 
theticaC 
From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a 


i^.r  ;> 


Transported  demi-gods  ftood  round, 
And  men  gnw  herou  at  the  ■ound. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
stanza  of  triumph : 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  kc 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  lus  answer  br  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbera  in  the 
scene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty: 

How  unhappy  is  he,  Ice. 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properiy ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kind  or  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
Bons«of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edbr  diflerent ;  they  are  as  difierant  as  a  gambol 
•ad  a/triamph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  languajgebeen 
M&rrafined  as  to  provide  for  tne  subdivisions  i 


the  nature  of  odea,  and  the  comparative  exed^ 
lence  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  He  mea- 
tions  the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to 
treat  of  tho  dmrus  of  the  ancients.  He  then 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  The  dying  CkruUmm 
to  ki$  Saulf^  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flatman,  he  &lls  mto  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resembling  psnusgtie 
to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  r^ard  Pope's  ode  on 
Soltfudc,  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  yean 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  SUence^ 
composed,  I  think,  as  eariy,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  observation,  and  force  of  thought  If  he 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baiilet's  chapt«  of 
JEf^ons  edebretf  he  might  have  made  on  tme  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  eariy 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Esny  oa  CriHeism^  the 
stupendous  performance   of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old  j  and  after  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.    There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  oi  trustinjg  too 
readily  to  information.    Nothing  but  experience 
could  evmoe  the  fireqnency  of  false  mfonnatioii, 
or  enable  uij  man  to  conceive  tiliat  so  many 
groundless  morts   should    be  propagated  as 
every  man  or  eminence  may  hear  nr  himscrlf 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  tbey 
know ;   some  men  of  confused  memories  and 
habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  num  what 
belom  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
thoumt  or.  care.    A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broaoi  fidseboods,  which  are  afterwards  inno- 
cently diffused  by  successive  relators. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
those  criticisms  to  which  we  have  not  something 
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to  add  or  to  objeet,  or  where  thii  author  does  not 
difler  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.    We 
Y  cannot  agree  with  him  in  lua  censure  of  the 
i  comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
i  with  a  traveller  pasang  the  Alpf,  which  is  per^ 
'^  ha|>s  the  best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  mort  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.    That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
itfeo,  is  not  true;  it   makes    particular   what 
was  before  general.    Whether  the  description 
mhidk  he  adds  from  another  author  be.  as  he 
says,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.    Pope*s  description  u  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  greater  length  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corcspondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surdj  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  oflended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymea  is,  that 
by  r^ing  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  **the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modem  measure,  but  that  RtAeri 
of  Gloueestet^i  W\fe  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  altemate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third,  Stemhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Stemhold 
may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  or  printing  the  long  Unes  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  amon^  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  faie 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
ana  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  oflen  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  leaming  mentioiied  in  this 
poem,  affords  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  histonr,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Clueen  Anne. 
f      These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
I  mark  which  deserves  great  atteotioo :  **  In  no 
;  polished  nation,  after  criticism  hM  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  m^tblishud,  has 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared." 
^      The  Rape  qf  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  mhSm  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work^  the  history  of  the 
comic  heroic  is  given ;  ana  we  are  told  that  il 


descended  from  Fassoni  toBoileau,  from  Boilean 
to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Guth  is 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour;  but 
all  are  conMseed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussea 
no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  VerteM 
to  ike  Memcnf  of  an  vnfartunate  Lady,  the  Pr»- 
logue  to  Colo,  and  EpUepu  to  Jane  Shore.  The 
first  piece  he  commeods.  On  occasion  of  the  } 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  leamed  dissertation  on  tr^^ies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
stage.  He  jusUy  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
ana  of  characters ;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo- 
sophical exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  **The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  *'  but  sufficiently  ob- 
vious.** The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  iiuleed 
oommon ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say,  ■ 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taughL  -< 

He  proceecTs  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  (k«edom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  EpUtle  of  Sapnho  to 
Phaony  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  ana  Ovid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  EpietU  ofEMsa  to  Jibe^ 
lardy  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  leamed  and  the  i^orant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  worid,  is  lormed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume ; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  fsr  as  it  goes;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founds  on 
his  WMMor  Foreat,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  EMea 
toAbeUrdj  while  the  facts  and  characters  al-  . 
Inded  to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgotten  ^  ' 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety htUe  relished :  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
etemaL 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  m  London,  retired  to  Binfield. 
He  was  tangfat  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  learned 
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to  wiite  mnoat  a  mMUry  by  eopvuf 
books.  Hif  fioher  wad  to  oracr  aim  to  nuke 
Encliah  vcnes.  and  would  oblige  him  to  correct 
ana  reCouch  toem  over  and  over,  and  at  laat 
could  lay,  **  Thme  are  good  rhjmea." 

At  eight  yean  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavener,  a  pxieet,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  thb  time 
he  met  with  Ogleb7*f  Homer,  which  aeiied  lua 
attention :  he  tell  next  upon  Sandyi'a  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  tranelatkMia  with  pleaaan 
to  the  end  of  hie  life. 

Ahoml  ten,  being  at  sdiool  near  Hyde-Paik- 
eoner,  he  was  taken  to  the  pbjhouae,  and  wai 
so  ttniiBk  with  the  splendour  of  the  dmma,  that 
he  fermed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Oglebjr's  Homer, 
intermized  with  rerses  of  his  own.  He  per- 
■oaded  the  head^boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Aiaz 
was  performed  by  hia  master's  gardener.  They 
were  habited  aocordin|(  to  the  pictures  in  Oj^leby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Wmdsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
EngliA  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thou|^t  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  auch  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  mto  inddeotal  inquiries.  We  mtend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  worik  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasiB|[  disquiBitionB.  He  must 
be  much  acquainted  with  litenuy  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  docs  not  nnd  in 
thb  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before:  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  &cts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
periy  read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lit^ 
rary  moderation. 


BEYUCW  OF  A  FREE  INqUIET  INTO  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  ORIOIN  OF  EYIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
npon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  spoculatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must 
always  continue  while  we  tee  but  in  pmi.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inauiryy  and  indeed  hiBhreedcm  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
considerstion  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  EvU  in  gentnUf  he  ob- 
serves, that  '*  it  is  the  solution  of  this  important 
question,  whence  came  EvUy  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
"'^^  tain  the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil."  Yet  he  hemnn  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  ''That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preseirer  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  deariy  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
nay,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
azistence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no  pur- 
pMe.   Thi  attiibutee,  to  the  demonstntion  oC 


wlMh  flie  aolntioo  of  Una  _ 
nacBssaiy,  have  been  demmiitiated 
solution,  or  by  means  of  the  aofaitian  of 
former  writer. 

He  rejectetheManicfaean  syiteni,bgt  impitf 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  whidi,  anidat  all  its 
abaordities.  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  &e 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  "That pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  renid  to  the  indtvidnala  wko  aoP 
fer  it,  is  downright  nonsense:  but  if  considorad 
as  it  afleete  the  universal  system,  is  an  uodoalilad 
tn^  and  means  only  that  there  is  no  nwre  paa 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  modoctiaa  of 
happiness.  How  many  soever  of  these  0«9a 
then  Ibree  themselves  into  the  creatioii,  so  loaf 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  woik  wd 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevoleaoe;  aad 
notwithstanding  the  imperfectioos  of  ite  poit^ 
the  whole  is  most  uMknibtedly  perfeeL"  And 
in  the  fenner  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives  tho 
principle  of  his  system  m  these  words :  ■*  Omni- 
potence cannot  work  contradictions,  it  cnn  only 
afiect  all  possible  things.  But  so  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  natnre, 
that  we  know  not  what  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not:  but  if  we  mav  judge  from  that  ronslant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconTemeocy 
with  advantage,  which  we  must  observe  in  every 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclodtu 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  peiiection,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  excliMve  of  Evil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinita  power 
cannot  accomplish." 

This  is  elegant  and  acote,  but  inll  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  cniiositgr:  fikr 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  sepamtadfiromQood 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  thevmaybe  mixed  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  as  iar  asnumaneyes  can  |adge, 
the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  leaa  witlioat 
any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  on  the  evils  i^imperfetiiim^ 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  oi  Pope's  epi^ 
ties,  or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase^  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  This  ia  aorel/  to 
attack  diinculty  with  veiy  dispropoitionate  abt- 
lities,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  veiy  binat 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  inaulL 
ficiency  of  former  solutions,  wfajf  is  omt  of  tho 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  KKgotlenv  nivaa 
us  again  7  I  am  told  that  this  pampMet  h  not 
the  eiSbrt  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  iStwa  bat 
the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanitv 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription  7 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether 
he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  ofler  him  a 
subject,  1  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  thla 
question.  Why  he  that  has  notUng  to  wkiie, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  acnti- 
menti,  which,  though  not  new,  are  of  great 
importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasuie  ia 
tho  thousandth  rep^ition. 

'^  Whatever  we  einoy,iB  purely  a  fi:ee  gift  frooi 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  erijoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  ba  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  jnat  reaaoa 
to  question  bis  infinite  benevolence.  AH  onr 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  oursehres ;  that  iai 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  hap- 
piness or  evea  to  any  exiitwoa  -tX-tlL    Thifl  ja 
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mo  aonto^e  imputod  to  God,  thu  tiiewiBti 
<)f  a  bMnr  to  the  Mfffoa  who  hai  relieved  him : 
that  Mnad  soinetning,  was  owing  to  hie  beoo- 
ftcCor ;  but  that  he  had  no  morei  only  to  his  own 
onsuyJ  povertj.** 

Thus  nr  he  epeeke  whet  every  man  mnit  ap* 
vni¥%  and  what  every  wiae  man  hat  Mid  bewe 
liim.  He  then  givii  ni  the  system  of  sabord»- 
satioB,  not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  bat  adopted  by 
Pope;  and  fiom  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  fonned,  even  in 
imagination,  withoat  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animisl  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
iiffht  and  shaoe ;  all  harmony  must  be  fonned 
of  trebles,  tenori,  and  basses ;  eveir  beautiful 
and  usefiil  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower^  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  IS  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
•rhatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  alL** 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's 
sole  and  wetda,  or  JufUer  and  his  jsleUtfet ;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  unoonsdous  beings  has  no  meaning 
as  referred  to  tbemsdves ;  the  hag  and  the  irebU 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  trom  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  weed^  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak*  but  the  weed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  but  and  IrMe 
differ  oniV  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence may  to  the  inhabitant  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is,  Evil  must  be  feltbefore  it  is 
EviL  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  undersUnding 
has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  me  to  dilate. 
^  He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  ''The  oniverse  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence oonsists  in  subordination;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  byinsensihle  degrees  from  infimte 
peifoctkm  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
wo  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  ue 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  iU  jfiarts.  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  aepend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  iU  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

'*  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God's  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  Uj^est  and  most  perfect  order,  then  it  would 
be  or  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothinff  could  have  existed  but  demi<^gods, 
•or  archangeb,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhshited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
'that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
«spable  of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and 
•contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  fiUed  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
such  ss  are  less  perfect  but  from  whose  exist- 
•cooe^  noiwilhsludi^g  that  less  jpofoctkiq^  woon. 


fiilicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe^ 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over hichly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  eoo^ 
nexion  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subor- 
dinate deg[rees,  that  they  mutuallyr  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  iu  ^plaoe  is 
absoluteljr^  necMiiMuy..  towards  sustalnipg  .iho 
wEole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric' 
'  ''^Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  iniorant  ambition  may  desire; 
a  pretence  whioi  must  eternally  subsist;  be- 
canse.  were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
sinee  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stetions  they  possess  not  the  fiuailties  of 
another;  for  this  wtmld  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of  '  i 

beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of  V  _     ' 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left    J 
the  inquiry  in  'doubt  snd  uncertainty.  y 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pas^  is  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  oetermincd  this 
limit,  and  fi>r  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  mode  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  segrns  to  be  esteblishcd  on  a 
concesiaon,  which,  ifit  be  refused^  ]pahnot  be  ex  ^^ 
torted. 

Every  resson  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  uie  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination,  f^*-'  . 
that  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  mav  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be ;  and  why  should  that  be 
conduded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  7 

The  scale  of  existence  from  in6nity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  bein^ 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne^ 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  «mm,  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chssm  infinitely  deep :  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  sulxw- 
dhiato  nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  ii  uneqoid* 
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But  yet  we  may  uk,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of 
each  other,  since  on  tho  one  side  creation, 
whereTer  it  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  other  lowiitely  above  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
Cur  either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low 
should  erer  have  existed  7  We  may  ask ;  bat  I 
believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 
answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  whererer  it  be- 
{rins  or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
distance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  bein^i  to 
be  above  miin,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  pirts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
points  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  itcale  of  being  have 
to  tiiumph  over  those  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  presump- 
tuous decision.  Qia  pauca  consideraty  facile  pro- 
nunciat.  In  our  pass:ige  throuirh  the  bounmess 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  frogs  for  land, 
and  aficr  having  long  toiled  to  approach  ihem, 
find,  instead  of  repase  and  harl)ours,  new  stonns 
of  olMCction,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 
^  Wc  arc  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  wc  arc  doomed  to 
suffer. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taxte  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures thai  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  dojiorht,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  suiTcrinjis  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trifling  i^mtifications  imporcoptible  to 
otliers,  and  soinelimes  almost  repaid  by  tlic  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vi;;our.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  is  some  truth  m  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  plt^asurc  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudjjeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  cupable  of  infusmg  that 
insensibility  wnich  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence  ;  of  which  they  ought 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  bx<iis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  soacty,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most 
remarkable  instinco  of  the  divine  wisdom,  tliat 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  rest  of  their  species,  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  different,  it  is  acquired  by  education  ;  by 
which  moans  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the 


philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in  some 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true^  and 
the  whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  without 
censure,  were  not  objecCions  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.     Poverty  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  waiu  of  riches.     In  that 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion 
be  poor.    But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
is  want  of  competence,  of  all  that  can  soften  the 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify  attention, 
or  delight  imagination.    There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  is  want  ofnecessarieSf  a  species  of 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  public,  no  charity 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  feeling 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  very 
frequently  connected  with  poverty  and  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
mdder  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes   snp- 

Sorted  by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink 
own  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
ima^ne  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeed 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  pollute 
the  enjoyments  of  the  ricn.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  *or  mortified  by  tlie  mutila- 
tion of  a  compliment ;  but  this  happiness  is  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  a>rde 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing  his' 
flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  may  be  ' 
fairiy  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  sick- 
ness I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and 
the  transports  of  recovery  only  prove  the  inlense- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  him- 
self very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secret     But  wliat 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  applicable 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulness  :  for  tnat  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  any  other  reason  the  slave,  or  tool,  or 
property  of^  another,  which  makes  him  some- 
times useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is  ofVen 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.    On  the  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  frequent, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity ;  every  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  passion  or 
notion  cicstructive  to  his  quiet.     He  has  always 
discontent  in   his  look,   and  malignity  in   his 
bosom.    And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  reason 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  neces- 
sary to  make  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  very  cosily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined  to 
allot  him;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom 
that  must  soon  glide  from  b«£9re  lus  eyes,  and 
the  distresses  and  Tnmtitni  that  encompass 
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him,  aa  dint  sotttered  in  his  path,  aa  a  blaat 
that  chillli  him  for  a  moment,  and  pasaea  off  for 
ever. 

Such  wisdom,  ariainff  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  moat  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy; nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
eaailjr  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  hkcly  to  be  vciy  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.    I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  UUUUttminiif  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
thing.    But  auch  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right    What- 
ever knowledge  ia  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  diiliculty  is  to  deter- 
jlnine  when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
ikpoint  superfluity  begins.    Gross  ignorance  every 
£nan  baa  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
*knowledgfli.    Men  lefl  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  inatmcts,  with  Uttle  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  bie 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.    Some  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 
Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
/are  bom  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
/  deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of 
I  ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
I  much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
I  terminod  who  are  those  that  are  horn  to  poverty. 
I  To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
pened to  be  poor,  is  in  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.    Those  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  poo.*  man,  consider  him  as 
one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  better  fortune  from  himselC    In  this 
attempt,  as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed.   Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
acutely;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 
the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  those  whom  education  enablea  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerbap 
tion  which  the  others  sufler. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
shall  always  fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  susgestions  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  i  am  following  the  maxims 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutaiy 
restrainta,  should  be  indulging  the  lost  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
seeing  others  depressed. 
Pope's  doctrine  tf  «t  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 

Earison,  which,  like  other  proofis  of  the  same 
ind,  ia  better  aikpCad  to  delight  the  fancy  than 
convince  the  iflMoa. 
''Thai  the  uimtm  WNmblee  a  laige  and 


well-rcgulatod  family,  in  which  all  the  officers 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animal^  ere 
subser\'ient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  suborcunap 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquiaitee 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  me  same  time  con« 
tributes  by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole.*' 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea- 
sure always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.    But  the  magnificenco  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  fon 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  humanl 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less  ] 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient ;  / 
and  of  happiness  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inq^airy  after  the  cause  of  natural  EvU  is 
continued  m  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  tho 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
vrith  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  sliow  how  the  most 
common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diffused  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

*' Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  m 
existence ;  neither  richee,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  being  df 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  aro  acsirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it" 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  tne  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrui^t  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

"  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evila 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginaiy 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination^  without  which  no 
created  aystem  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  eviL  \ 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering :  so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  sufierings  annexed  to  every 
particular  rank  of  created  beings,  by  the  circum-  . 
stances  of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

''Qod  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  pla^  us  in  a  world  ouite  diffe- 
rently constituted;  but  then  we  hao  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must  / 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  tho  perturba- 
tions of  doubL    Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.    The  means  re-i 
specting  themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  endJ/ 
The  wMd,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the'''^ 
oak  as  an  oak.    That  imperftetion  implies  JEstf, 
on^  EvU  nfftri$igy  is  fa^y  no  means  evident    Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil^  or  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produces 
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iiotiifierifl|^,lNttbjtlMliilpofkiiowl6dg«u    An  bean  the  cgptaqoeiieet  of  imHiwd  iiBiiiliMi  !  i» 

Infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  impeifact  man,  bat  that  labour  on^t  only  to  be  looked  upon  an  n 

there  is  no  reason  fer  Mlief  that  he  is  ni^ppy  task  kindly  imposed  upon  ns  by  our  indvlgeBt 

by  his  immaturity,  unleM  some  poeitife  pain  be  Creator,  neeesasry  to  preserre  our  henllli,  o«r 

supeiadded.  safety,  and  our  innocence.'* 

When  this  author  mesumes  to  speak  of  the  I  am  afraid  that  Uu  UMer  mtd  rf  kU  csaisisw 
li^yerse,  I  would  adtue  him  a  little  to  distrust  WMftJk/srftIt  tki  begimtlng.  If  God  eeoUsssiiy 
bis  own  &culties,  howerer  large  and  oomprehen-  kme  csevMd  us  mm  Mmt,  I  do  not  eemnrs- 
eive.  Many  words  easily  understood  on  common  hend  why  ke  ctmi  ntl  psstiMf  ibeoe  ixem^uJt  aB 
occasions,  become  unceirtain  and  figuratihre  when  frcm  paieHif,  For  poverty,  in  its  easKr  and 
applied  to  Uie  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi-  more  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neccs- 
natbn  m  human  aAirs  is  well  understood ;  but  sity  of  labour;  awi  in  its  more  severe  and  do* 
'^dien  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its  plorable  state,  little  more  than  inability  lor  la- 
meaning  mws  less  certain,  like  the  petty  die-  oour.  *  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others^  or  to 
Actions  OT  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon  want  the  suooour  of  othen  without  wofk.  And 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  renrd  the  same  exuberant  fertility  whidi  woold^  niiake 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  hlf^h  onmB.  work  unnecessaryy  miglit  make  poverty  ■ 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  h&her  na*  sible. 

tnre,  were  exempted  firom  the  evils  which  he  now  Sorely  a  man  who  seems  not  oompletdy 

8uffe^^  some  other  being  must  suffer  them ;  that  ter  of  his  own  opimon,  should  have  spoken  more 

if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be  cautiouslv  of  Otauiipotence,  nor  hare  pteaunied 

man,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established  to  say  what  it  oouid  perform,  or  vHiat  it  could 

notion  of  tne  scale  of  bemg — a  notion  to  which  prevent     I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who 

F6pe  hiis  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it,  stand  highest  in  tki  teak  •/  ^e^t  speak  thns 

and  of  which  I  have  tnerefore  endeavourea  to  ooniidenSy  of  the  dispensations  of  tbair  Bftakor: 

■how  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.    This  ^^  f^^jg  y^^,  i,^  where  ■nceis  ftsr  to  mad. 


scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised  ,_  ,       «....  ^.       ... 

^  ^     by  pre8umptS)U8  hnagination,  Jtorestwuiothing  9^  «"  rnqmetudee  of  nund  his  scoount  u  stiQ 

^       Atthe  bottom,  to  lcftn.on.flothing7n^^  >«"  reasonable.    "  Whilst  men  are  mjured,  they 

avTvacuiliMTrom  steplo  step  thrtUrt  which  «"»*  be  mfUuned  with  anger ;  and  whibt  they 

any  order  of  being  may  smk  into  nihiUty  without  «».,crucltica,  they  must  be  melted  with  prty ; 

any  inconvenience,  so  fkr  as  we  can  judge,  to  ^^  ^fT  P?"S?  ^"^^e^^K^^  ™™'  ^  •»! 

the  next  rank  above  or  below  it    We  are  Sere-  g^f  ^  ^^'^,  Tlus  is  to  mvc  a  reason  fer  aO 

fere  little  enUghtened  by  a  writer  who  teUs  «  ^vil,  by  lowing  that  one  Evil  ptodoc^  ano- 

tiiat  any  being  in  the  sUte  of  man  must  suffer  {her.    ff  there  is  dan«,th<OT  ought  to  b^ 

what  nun  suffere,  when  the  only  question  that  ^\^  ^  » .•»  ^^  "^^Y  rfw^lf  tk«c  be  dan- 

requiresto  be  resolved  is,  Why  any  being  is  fai  P']     His  ymdicauon  of  pam  is  of  the  same 

th»  state?  '        ^      i'         D  kind :  pain  IS  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 

Of  poverty  and  kbour  he  gives  just  and  eie-  ^  P^^  ?^  *>"t  '^  greater  evils  most 

£nt  represenUtions.  which  yet  do  not  remove  ^  pwaupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  ap. 

B  difficulty  of  the  fint  and  fundamental  ones-  P^*     .  .    ..  «    .  ji  •    • 

tion,  though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man       Treatmg<mdeath,he  has  expressed  theknown 

necessary,  they  mi^  supply  some  motives  to  con-  *^  ^«  ^««5«5  V^  spng^dmese  of  fency, 

1^^      j>      /      ^     rr  ^  ^0^  neatness  of  dicUon.    I  shall  therefore  maert 

"  Poverty  is  what  aU  could  not  possibly  have  '*•    There  are  truths  whidi,  as  they  are  always 

been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  "**f!^T!  °?  ™*  6~?  stale  by  repetition, 

fluctuating  nature  ofhuman  possessions,  but  be-  .   "I^*^  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  dlE^ 

eause  the  worid  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for  »««>»'  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  m&IliUe 

had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to  ^""  *"  "*  <>"«^ 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud-         To  die,  it  landfaif  on  soim  tnent  thoro, 
geries  of  life ;  thence  all  govemmente  must  have         Whsre  Uilowt  newr  best,  nor  iiiwiiiwi  fosr. 
been  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul-         *re  weU  we  foel  the  trieodly  sirok*,  ih  o'«r 
tivated,  and  M  a  uni^nal  ^urv  have  over-  r 

whelmed  all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching  For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and 

a  few.    Hence,  by  the  by,  appean  the  great  ex-  ings  usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  ths 

cellence  of  chari^,  by  whicn  men  are  enabled,  expintion  of  that  term  of  life  Gkxi  was  pieaaedi 

by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  ana  to  bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  oar 

exkjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre-  our  part    But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  ^leat,  it 

vent  that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni-  could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  modi  giaater, 

notence  itself  could  never  have  prevented:  so  which  is  by  living  for  ever :  by  whicb  meaaa 

that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  GU>a  as  it  were  de-  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of 

roands  our  assistance  to  promote  univenal  ha^  a  ftatore  state,  vroold  grow  so  insuppoiti£^oar 

inness,  and  to  sbnt  out  mhmj  at  every  door,  saffintngs  so  intoleri3iie  by  persevenmee,  osmI 

where  it  strives  to  intrude  itselL  owe  pleasarcs  so  tnesome  by  repetition^  ti^if  n^ 

<*Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easilT  have  ex-  beiBu:  in  the  universe  cooU  be  so  completely  ma- 
cosed  us  from,  sinee  at  his  eommana  the  eardi  seraSie  as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  hnw 
would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures  no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  an  •» 
without  our  inconsidereble  assistance ;  but  if  the  Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punkhnient,  eve»  witlhnut 
severest  labour  cannot  sufBdently  subdue  the  any  suppoeition  of  a  fiiture  life:  but  if  we  ooi 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma*  sider  it  as  a  passage  to  amore  perfect  atat^  ar 


chmations,  what  wan.  repine,  and  devastation,   remove  only  in  an  eternal  joccoDsinn  uf 
what  profligacy  and  tiooltiowQleM)  «niit  his%  apmim  states  (for  whbUithaMthn  sis 
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est  fftuoas^)  it  win  then  appear  a  new  fiiToor 
fimn  the  dmne  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  abaurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la^ 
nent  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

"The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu> 
•ion ;  aiid  are  ao  fiur  from  being  Evils  aeserving 
these  comphunts,  that  they  are  the  source  of  our 
greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
sons in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presentmg  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  aereeabl&  and  like  thoee 
of  the  year,  afford  us  (felighta  by  their  chance, 
which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  ov 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  nrst  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of 
the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  ^Iden 
harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits;  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
oomrorts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recoileo- 
tion  and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  ncme 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  as*  new 

Kospeet,  firom  whence  we  shall  [vobably  look 
ck  upon  the  diver8ions*and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tope  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  wiUingly  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  ana  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths^  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recoUection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dog^ 
matical  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum* 
ble  acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now 
before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the 
scnipulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encoa- 
rage  impious  presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curi- 
ofUy. 

naving  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  EvU  may  be  said  to  oe  oir 
OootL  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  general 
fl)rstem  of  beinff,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  uie  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animoL  This  opinioo  be  carries  ao  far  as 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
union  through  all  animal  life,  as  attraction  is 
communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature;  and  that 
the  £vik  •ufiered  od  tnis  globe,  may  by  mmdoI 
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ineonceiTaUe  means  eontribnte  to  the  ftidty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planeL 

How  the  Orijgin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  ineotu&abU  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.  We  believed  thai  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  {muI  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  be- 
fore? He  has  told  us  of  ue  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  roan  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.     ThjBre  was  enough  in  ibii 

Ittf^QP  nfflnrpr****^ft^^OTe^and  we^Tftiittfe 
.fidiaagjJiC&fitma^new  igfilliR[8t^£l£aointiQD. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  thv  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  eqauly  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.    The  shame  is  to  impose  « 

words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.    !£g  ^  ii-'C^'^ 
JBMaa»RllMlLHfi.«rejSoi^  C^J^^j 

omy  turmngrouD^    Tothmk  that  there  is  any    ^Z 
diiteren< 


ice  between  him  that  ^es  no  rea8<»,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con- 
fession cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thoogfat  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  efieets.    He  imagines  that  aa 
we  have  not  only  animals  iox  fbod,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  wAo  mmi/t^^ 
e^wty  tonnenl,  or  dMffvy  ui  for  Ik*  muts  tnhf  ^f  \ 
tkm  cwnpUaiwrt  or  uti&hf.    This  be  again  finds    | 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  hut  that  mpifitiUlUf    j 

fry  analogy  ii  $o  Hrongly  eot^firmed,  i 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptatkMD  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  ha?t 
oanied  further,  very  much  to  the  advantaM  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shown  thatUieso 
fiMHdvn^  vhoie  gmne  ii  men,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship^  and  stand  round  tha 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague,  as  we 
endrele  a  cockpit  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flyings 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midstof  his  bosiBesB  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  hnn  down  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  theni|  peihaps,  are  virtoosi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  ssthms,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  efieets  of  the  air* 
pump.  To  sirall  a  roan  with  a  tympany  is  sa 
good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Afuny  a  men/ 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  ncisiitodea 
of  an  ague,  and  ^|ood  sport  it  is  to  see  a  maa 
tumble  with  an  epdepsy,  and  revive  and  tombla 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  havb 
morejexquisite  divenaons,  lor  we  have  no  way 
of  procuring  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lastmg,sa 
the  paroxysms  of  the  g[out  and  stone,  which  niH 
donotedly  must  make  high  mirth,  espedally  if  tha 
play  be  a  little  diveisifiM  with  the  blunden  sad 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deafl  We  know  not 
now  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  bein^  may  plaea 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  en|oy  at  <MMa 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease^  of 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossing  and  conla#i 
tions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together* 
One  sport  toe  merry  malice  of  these  beiay 
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hu  feimd  meaas  of  eaiafmjL  to  which  we  have 
nothing  equal  or  nmilar.  They  now  and  then 
catch  a  mortal  prood  of  hia  parta,  and  flattcrod 
either  by  the  ■ubmiuion  of  tnose  who  court  hia 
kindnesa,  or  the  notice  of  thoae  whoaofSsr  him 
to  coon  theijr  \  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Cl.  i  epc^  os,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  des«gna,  they  easn^  fill  with  idle  nolkme, 
till  in  ti  ue  they  make  their  plaything  an  author: 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begv»  ^i^  >"> 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  pernaps  to  a  political 
ironjr,  and  is  at  last  brooeht  to  ita  heignt,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  nimself  in  sophbms,  and 
Hounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confioently  of  the 
§C9le  of  bein^,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happena  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  but  while  they  are  wonderin^c  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  bead  of  a  new  sect 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  fi>r 
the  sake  of  some  mvisiole  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
tiie  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  Jt  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers 
better  to  fiyoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
Ik>w  will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  bv  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  whicn  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
flurselves  manaeas  the  wirea  ?  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  ana  imheard,  are  hovetiiijg  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
Hi  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
OS  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
they  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  set  home :  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  elesance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  we  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothinff  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  sport 

The  nrst  psges  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  £>th  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  m  the  succeeding  part 
He  ofiTers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
virtue  and  vice,  for  vdiich  I  have  often  contended, 
and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are 
witting  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  ottheir  conduct  to  ttiem- 
•alves  or  others. 

•^*  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
jEvil,  tt^will  oe  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  iiita  ns  nature  and  essence ;  or  what  it 
is'that  constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another 
l^ood.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  vsp 
nous  authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
.^his  ^variety  haa  landered  that  doubtful,  which  I 


most  otherwise  have  been  dear  and  BMUiifcat  l» 
the  meanest  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  €!»• 
nied  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  becsmae  difle- 
rent  ages  and  nations  have  enteitained  diflereot 
aentiments  concerning  it:  but  thia  ia  jost  as 
reasonable  as  to  assMt,  that  there  are  tteilber 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomeis  have 
supported  different  systems  of  the  motiona  and 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Scoie 
have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  eome  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will  ef 
God.  But  all  this  is  merely  superficial :  tibey 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  tne  fitness  of  tfasBss, 
are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why  Ckm 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.  The  true  reason  of  which  can 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  because  aonvs 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  uiiaeiy; 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothmg 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  atona 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  Aiaehood, 
this  that  determmes  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  some  actiona, 
and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  truth,  v^ 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exdoaive  of  its  yVi 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonaeaae:/^ 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  and 
Evil  are  thinffs  indifilcTent,  depending  wholly  on 
the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  natme  of 
things,  aa  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  him- 
self, by  representing  him  capable  of  willing  ood- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  ahoold 
torment  and  destroy  each  other;  for  injuries 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made 
pleasure,  and  consequendy  vice  cannot  be  made 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.  It  ia  the  con- 
sequences, therefore,  of  all  human  actiona  tiiat 
nnist  stamp  their  value.  So  far  aa  the  general 
pmctice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  worid,  bo  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  mucsh  Evil  as 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  con- 
tains. I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  always  remember,  in  judging  by  this  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  spedea  of  actions^ 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  infinits 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na-) 
ture  of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actiona  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  ] 
good.  Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  < 
useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  ,.^^.^  , 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  liiMnmn  too 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  otherwiae 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  world 
from  tjrrants  and  oppressors.  Luxury  maintains 
its  thousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thousands. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  eonten- 
tions  of  avarice,  knavery,  sdnshnesa  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  wont 
of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  benefidal  purposes,  contrarr  to  ,' 
their  own  malevolent  tendendes  and  incnia-/ 
tions:  and  thoa  private  vices  become  ptiMr 
benefits,  by  the  foroe  only  of  acddental^cinmni- 
liancc^  But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the 
criterion  of  virtue  before  maotioned,  the  sttiy 
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#olid  foiudatioii  on  whidiuiy  true  ajrvtemoT 

•thica  out  be  built,  the  only  plain,  nmple  and 

umforni  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  jodg- 

ment  on  our  actions ;  bat  by  tnis  we  may  be 

enabled^  not  only  to  detennine  which  are  GKkmI, 

and  which  are  fvil,  bat  almost  mathematically 

to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 

which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with 

the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 

i  I  occasion.    But  though  the  production  of  hap- 

^'e^^  *0  1  piness  is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 

'ff^Lui-  I  the  end ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 

/  kind,  or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exah- 

\  ing  or  degrading  themsalvas  u  another  state  by 

tlieir  behaviour  in  the  present    And  thus  indeed 

it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 

are  the  conservation  oi  our  happiness,  and  the 

test  of  our  obedience;  for  had  not  such  a  test 

seemed  necessary  to  God*s  infinite  wisdom,  and 

Sroductive  of  universal  |!^ood,  he  would  never 
tve  permitted  the  happiness  of  men,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  observable,  that  he  who  bcMit 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  tne  continuance  of  our  species ;  to 
our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  oounty  to 
others ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothiM 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  en3 
so  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  di(^ 
ference  between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  religion,  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience,  ^^fttlity,  f^'^'Ttfore,  entirely  .jkb- 
stracted  figm  reliyon^  canJiRYft)rsfl*Sig  jj^^ 

ijoos  in  it;  it  bqng  but  wisdom,  prudencepor 
good  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
riches,  are  ratner  obligations  confeired  upon  us 
liy  Gtod,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
tboogh  we  may  be  iustiy  punished  for  injuring 
onrselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
for  not  being  gxiilty  of  it  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believinjv  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
Gtod,  and  in  dbedience  to  his  commands.  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
observing  that  the  christian  ii  the  only  reKgioaa 
or  moral  institution  in  the  worid  that  ever  set 
in  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
sence and  tiie  vnA  i>f  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
4ie-oiie  in  ./«« j<;odoetion  of  happiness,  that  it. 


in  ""yiT^Tftl  benevolencQi  or,  ki  their  kngaagt, 
chanty  to  all  men;  iSeother,  in  the  prmtimi 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sab- 
lime  and  magnificent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  sjfsteros  were  dd" 
ficient  in  these  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  feondations  of  the 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthnsiastic  patriot 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  ttie  con- 
temptible reward  of  human  gloiy ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  stni'Ctares  which  they  erected  upon 
them:  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
itsefie^is  anmeaning  nonsense;  patriotism, 
which  inj(iiret  mankind  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  Init  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  an^all  l^HBjpy 
g^ftlT  b?'*^  %  BMIP  Mid  ridiculous  delusion.  T& 
whole  afRur  then  c^  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  in 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Bong^ 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beinga, 
all  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  suborai- 
nation.  One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 

globe  as  in  a  school  ot  probation  and  education. 
lere  he  has  an  oppoitnnity  giyen  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  lor  a  rank  oi  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himsdf 
to  a  stete  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towaros  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  tne  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  buiw 
densome  to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own         • 
misconduct,  are  obli^  to  sabmit  to  it    Th0\  '^^A^uu^Ji 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is,  i         ''^^'^^^^  i 
oo-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  nr  as  his  naiv  •  <A'>i  yfkA^^ 
row  sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produCf !  ff^^^k 

tion  of  happiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  an^-' 
misery  of  a  future  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  hap- 
piness in  this.  So  artifiddly  by  this  means  m 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  ^m  essence j  their  imme- 
diate effecta  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  futuiai, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  produae 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin- 
guish these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
dact ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  (^oor 
interest  and  our  duty." 

£ft  «<«  oimris  dixifff  ef  /  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine ,  \ 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happiness. \  /-■'•(  \i'f*<^ 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  that  revihiicn  shoula  \  ^^  / 

lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op-  / 1-*-"^  "^  '  "'^ 
position  to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
drcumstanees,  by  which  we  may  be  certam  to 
promote  the  general  fdicity,  and  bo  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  of  Mif  Evil  that  Ga^d 
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BecMse  il  may  eaaly  hapMB,  and  ia  efieet 
wil  happoa  very  firequently,  that  our  own  |»n- 
vate  happineBB  may  be  promoted  by  an  actinju.- 
liew  to  othen^  when  yet  no  man  can  be  oblifBd 
by  natnre  to  preler  nltimately  tbe  hajppnea 
or  oChen  to  hie  own ;  therefore^  to  the  utiiie- 
iione  of  infinite  wiadom  it  waa  neceeaaiy  fliat 
infinite  power  riioakl  add  penal  aanrfioiML  That 
every  man  to  whom  thoae  instructions  shall  be 
impeited  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate* 
ly  mjnitt  hiinself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ulti- 
BMteiy  by  injurinff  others  beiwfit  himself;  but 
that  however  the  lot  of  the  food  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeminc  eonlusion  m 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  vndoubtedly 
oome,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  Bost  happjf. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  L^ 
ter  is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disc^uisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of 
Questions  on  which  philosophers  have  employed 
tneir  abilities  from  the  earliest  times, 

lad  found  do  end,  In  wandering  mrnzes  lotf. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect,  be- 
eause  the  sjrstem  reauires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  or  losing  his  perfection,  of 
**  rendeiing  himsdf  wicked  and  miserable,  bthe 
highest  imperfection  imaginable."  Besides,  the 
regular  gradatbns  of  the  scale  of  bein||[  required 
somewhere  **  such  a  creature  as  man  witfi  all  his 
infirmitias  about  him,  and  the  total  removd  of 
thoee  would  bo  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
becamo  pwfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerationR  on 
tiie  web  •/  befmf^f  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
renew  the  mentiQii  ^enever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it;  and  I  must  thernore  again 
remark,  tlwt  wmsequences  cannot  have  grMter 
certaintf  than  Ae  postulate  Irom 
iJruwn.  and  that  no'lystem  can.be  mnrr  hypo 
iKis,  ana  perhaps  w^  hypn^lyyj* 

[e  agun  deceives  himself  with  rcflpcct  to  the 
don  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  origi- 
nally vested.  **  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers. — ^The  universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  woi  ever  en- 
dued wUh  m  possible  perftcHm,  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notion,  because 


eafe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it. 
'Of  thoee  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfect,  irho  may  veiy  easily  be  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
ecient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels 
or  angela.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  him, 
that  me  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 
nolute  but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination, 
perfect,  not  as  comparra  with  difierent  beings, 
out  with  himself  in  nis  present  degeneracy ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 
Ftom  this  jtmeotioQ,  uduUever  it  wa%  be 


thoika  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  dabamdt 
because  pain  b  neceasary  to  the  good  of  the  nu- 
verse  ;  and  the  pain  oi  one  order  of  beings  ex- 
tending its  salutaiy  influence  to  innumerable 
orders  above  and  fallow,  it  was  neceasary  Chat 
man  should  sufier ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitmUo 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
oence,  it  was  neosssary  that  man  ahould  bo 
criminaL 

This  is  eiven  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  mijght  have  iMoper 
objects  of  pain,  becanse  the  pain  of  part  is,  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necoBsaiy  to  the  felicity 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be. 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual , 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revivaL 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected,  ' 
we  may  fancy  performed ;  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne;.     Man 
will  then  bo  restored  to  his  moral  perfectiona  : 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  bo  Bmkeiv 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  7 

He  comes  in  the  fifUi  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  siith  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil* 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult : 
polity  boin^  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
pubUc  afiairs.  The  evils  of  each  particular 
kind  of  government  arc  very  clearly  and  elegantly 
displayed,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  verr 
rationalljT  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  stiU 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  this  Letter 
nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  instmo- 
tive  ;  one  of  his  practical  doiuctions,  that  **from 

S»vemment  Evils  cannot  bo   eradicated,  and 
eir  excess  only  can  bo  prevented,"  has  been 
always  allowed  ;  the  question  upon  which  all      ^ 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excess  begins,  at  f  *  ^ 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt      {i 
to  remedy.  *^ 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,  ia  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  thorn  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only  ;  that  isL  by 
a  reformation  of'^ manners:  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtno  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  state, 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 
tyrant;  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.    No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  fi>r  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  iniringe  her  laws,  afiront  her  rdi- 
gion,  and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  despioab&s 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  Uiedis* 
orders  thejr  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  ho 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  di^ 
vinea;  that  itisaotuniveraal,  becauseit  mast 
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#e  raenvwl  upon  conviction^  and  laccMshrely  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached  ;  that 
its  evidenoesand  sanctiona  are  not  irreaiatible, 
becanae  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  oomprdiend  it  What  he  means  hj  his  assert 
tion,  that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  weU  mider- 
ttanid  ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
cnristian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  sood  sub- 
ject j  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
gooa  man  only  is  a  patnot 

Religion  has  been,  be  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickeomess  of  those  to  wliom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  intsrast  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  Uie  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  if  1 
understand  him  right,  pursues  the  argument 
thus :  the  religion  ofman  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 
punishment ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
because  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole ;  pain  is  necessary  to  happi- 
Jiess,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 
,  ^  Thus,  aAer  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  slep  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
-  stead  of  rising  into  tlie  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  de\'olvcd  back  into  dark  ignorance  :  and  all 
our  eflbtt  ends  in  belief,  that  &r  the  Evils  of  life 
tliere  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippus*s  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
tliat  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
hand  tehieh  cannot  build  a  Aooef,  may  demolish  a 
temple,* 


BEVIEW  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

mROvnm  op  mattral  xifowLBixnt,  toom  its 

sua.  HI  WHICH  TBB  most  CONSIOBaABXil 
I  COIffMVNICATBO  TO  THB  80CISTT,  WHICH 
BAVS  HITBXSTO  NOT  BEEN  PUBUSHBO,  ARS  IKSBBTBD 
or  THBIB  PBOPBR  ORDER,   AS  A  SUPPL8MBNT  TO  THB 

raiLoaorRicAL  transactioms.    bt  thomab  bibch> 

IU».  SBCRBTARY   TO   THB  80CIKTT.     S  VOLS.  4TO. 

Tvis  book  might  more  properiy  have  been  en- 
titled b  V  the  author  a  diaiy  than  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regukiriy  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
ysais  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particulanties  are  of 
importance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 

^  Hew  Prutioe  oTrbjiie. 


admit  copiousness  than  to  affect  brevity.  Many 
informatioiis  will  be  afibrded  by  this  book  toth^ 
biographer.  I  know  not  whero  else  it  can  b* 
found,  out  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  ja  physic.  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tutioa  d  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  tho 
SQUMt  nbtion  of  the  progress  of  the  Roysl  So- 
ds^ may  furnish  {vecedents. 

These  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  thoufh  registered  and  preserved,  bad  been 
never  printra  ;  uid  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  inembera^  inserted  st  the  end  o^tUejyear 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  tbe  Society  is  placed  eariier  in 
this  histonr  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodora 
Haak,  a  Grerman  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  Tne  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr,  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallis. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carried 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst.  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  ^OHciety  coming  to  London  in  1 659, 
joined  their  friendp^  and  au^gmented  their  num- 
ber, and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham-College. 
After  the  restoration  their  number  was  sgain 
increased,  and  on  the  88th  of  Novsmber,  1660, 
a  select  psrty  liappening  to  retire  for  conyersa- 
tion  to  Mr,  Rooke*s  apartment  in  Greshsm- 
CoUeffe,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Spmt's  history  begins,  and  there- 
fore from  this  period  the  proceedin|^  are  well 
known.'* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  HI8T0ET  OF 
POLYBIUS, 

IM   nVB  BOOKS,  TRAN8LATKO   FROM  THB  ORRS, 
BT   MR.  9AMPT0N. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the'  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remarker  observed,  that  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  by  a  translation:  and  un- 
doubtedly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  lan- 
guage changes,  because  the  matter  being  alwa3rs 
to  l^  founcT  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  Ejiglish  tongue  continues  m  its 
present  state. 

The  great  difiicuUy  of  a  tmnslator  is  to  pre- 
serve the  nstive  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer* 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
illustrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  hsYt 
many  difficulties  to  an  En^^iish  reader,  and  paiw 

•  From  tbt  Lherary  ICsfasIne,  17ML 
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tiMhriy  Ibml  he  had  eiptained  th<  uiewot  mit  of 
war  ;  mil  thua  omiaion*  ta^j  bn  t*Mlj  wpplied 
bf  ma  inferioi  hwid,  fi«m  mc  anuqauiM  uit' 
BOmmentaton. 

To  note  ominioni  when  tben  >■  aa  nwk  p«r 
tanuad,  would  ba  iaridKMM.  and  to  rnmaaiwil  i 
unoacsMU^  where  the  eiccUenee  of  the  work 


Thu  Tolume,  ihtwh  oa\j  ooe  muDe  appears 
apoa  the  fint  page,oa*  bnea  pcodncad  bj  the 
caotribuuoD  i>r  >nanj  handa,  and  printed  m  tlie 
iibacfuitiiHiilMKh 


baured  lo  add  to  her 


>  in  pniae  eeein  gene- 
tried  to  Imitate,  the 
at  Mn.  Rows ;  thi3 
thef  havs  l<- 
if  imaniT  bi ' 
han  had  Dr. 


atood  ool  ID  ibe  firat  ctui  of  geniui,  coaipen 
■aled  that  debet  by  a  raadj  appliextioD  of  hi- 
power*totha  promotionof  pie^.  "nwatteinpi 
to  en^dov  the  ontaateiila  of  RMnanea  id  ihe  dwn- 
ratioD  of  ndilioD  waa,  I  tUiik,Antnwleb;Mr. 
Boyle^  Har^rrdoni  of  TheodiM,  but  Boyte-s 
phUoeophMal  atndlea  did  noi  albnr  kim  time  for 
the  culbTatioa  of  Myle,  and  theoocnpletioaQfthc 


aealen  to  write  and  apeak  like  otber  men,  bv 
ahowinelheai  that  elegance  aui^l  contUt  wit3i 

KEly.  They  would  baTe  both  done  honourlo  ;< 
tter  loeieiy,  for  they  had  that  charity,  whicii 
might  well  make  their  failings  forgoiteo,  an  I 
with  which  ihe  whole  Chruiian  world  niighi 
wiab  fur  communion.  They  wcra  pure  from  afl 
the  henaies  of  an  aee,  to  which  every  opinion  b 
become  a  farourite  mat  the  universal  church  has 
hitherto  deteiLed. 

TiUM  praise  the  general  inlereat  of  mankiml 
raquiiea  to  be  given  lo  writer*  who  pleaw  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  initiucl  and  do  nol  weary. 
Bat  lo  them  all  human  eulogies  are  lain,  whorn 
1  beliere  applauded  by  angeli,  and  numbererl 
with  the  juiUt 

ACCOnilT  OP  A  BOOK  ENTITLF.D,  AN  HISTO- 
■1CAL  ASD  CBITICAL  tNOUIftV  INTO  THE 
EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  EA&LS  OV 
MO  RAT  AND  MORTOK  AOAINST  MART 
QUEEN   OF    SCOTS:! 


*  From  Ihe  Uutarr  Mafulna,  11M. 

t  From  111.  Llurary  Maniin.,  11 
.  atlitr  Railawi  of  Bmki  b;  Dr.iohn* 
■laa,  but,  Id  RDtraJ,  vrr?  ihon,  and  c 
ef  a  hw  iDtnauaarj  rtmarki,  aid  an  •! 
Mn.  Hurina'i  Mlanlluiiaa  mar  be  accouiu 
whai  inuniUnf  from  iht  ii«l»  oT  Dr.  Walla. 

i  Wriuin  br  Mr.  Tjll.        "        ' 

)  rriiMBl- 


IhtaMua^ 

■iBcehltgf 


of  tlMBgfat,  tnd  liberty  of  ^nm.    Om  tUmm 

ooi  prauea  of  tibarly  nifficiently  prove  tlMI  «r* 
enjoy  it ;  and  if  by  lilierty  nothing  elae  be  mnaal. 
than  aecuiily  from  the  peraecutioiu  of  pmror, 
il  ia  BO  fully  poawiaed  by  ua,  that  little  non  ■• 
to  be  desirfld,  except  that  doc  dionld  talk  of  k 
leea,  and  bh  it  better. 

Bui  a  aocial  being  can  acaroely  liae  to  tomt- 
plete  independence ;  ha  (hat  haa  any  want^ 
which  oihua  cam  uglily,  niuat  atody  the  gmtifi- 
cation  of  them  whoaeawiaapce  he  expect*;  ttia 
i*  equally  trae,  whather  Ui  wanta  be  waMs  of 
aalan  or  of  vwiity.  Tbawiiuraof  tbepna^ 
time  ate  not  alwayi  MaAdalea  for  jmifiiiiimM, 
■Mr  often  the  hnliD|>  of  a  patron.  They  pr». 
fea  to  •erre  ao  intareat,  and  apeak  with  kiad 
iDtempt  of  ayoopbalita  aod  dare*. 
There  ia,  howerer,  a  power,  from  wboae  influ- 
lee  neilhet  they  nor  their  nndeceaaara  haw 
e*er  been  fr«e.  Thoae  who  have  aet  gRstnea* 
at  defiance,  bare  yet  been  the  alavea  of  fi"liiti« 
When  an  winion  baa  once  become  popular,  yttf  i 
:w  are  willing  to  oppoae  iL  Tjlfiiira^  ji  iiiiaa 
'illing  to  credit  than  mquiie ;  cowarSce  ■■  Kfiaid 
Df  eontrOTony,  and  Tanity  of  answer  ;  and  be 
Ihat  writes  menl*  for  nle,  ia  templed  to  coott  ' 
puTcbaaeri  by  llailering  tlie  prejudieao  of  tha 

m  been  fiiahionaUe  for  ii«ar  half  a 
lefairw  and  vilify  the  hooae  ofSllMJt, 
uiu  uj  KtAii  and  magnify  the  Tet|^  of  K]i»*K^li 
The  Stusita  have  found  few  apohgiata,  for  ibe 
lead  cannot  pay  for  praise;  and  who  will,  will^ 
oat  reward,  oppiMe  the  lide  of  popularitT  I  Tat 
ihere  renuuni  ttiU  among  ua,  not  whoUy  azli»- 
^hed,  a  aaal  for  tnilh,  a  dene  of  >«»»Mi-l»iM 
n^i,  in  opposition  to  bahiou.  Tba  anthv^ 
whoee  work  is  now  before  us,  boa  attempted  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whoee  name 
lias  for  aonw  yeon  been  generally  reaigned  W 
infamy,  and  who  haa  been  coondered  >a  the 
inurderer  oTber  husband,  and  condemned  by  her 

Of  Ihnse  lettara,  the  aalhn  of  this  vindicalioo 
<iinfeeses  the  imporlanca  lo  be  such,  that  if  tktm 
be  gaamt,  l*t  <puai  wai  gialtj ;  and  ^f  thn  k 
THritui,  i^  toat  iHnattid.  He  haa,  ihetwfiw 
imdertaken  lo  provo  ihem  apuriooa,  aiDd  divided 

In  Ihejirtt  ia  contained  the  history  of  tbo  le(> 
[era,  fiom  their  tUscovery  by  the  earl  of  Morion, 
ibeii  being  produced  againrt  queen  Man,  arid 
[heir  several  appearances  in  En^and,  belbre 
isen  Eliiabath  and  her  mmniiaaiolier^  notil 
ler  were  finally  deliverod  back  again  (0  tha  earl 

The  luend  contains  a  short  abatnet  of  Mr. 

Qoodall's  a^ments  for  proving  the  lettera  to  ba 

-"■"ious  and  fbrtjed ;  and  of  IS.  RobertMm  and 

.  Hume's  objeciions  by  way  of  uiawer  ta 

Mr.  Qoodall,  with  critical  obaerraliona  on  theaa 

nuEhora. 

of  Dr.   Robenaon  and  Mr.  Hume,  ib 

f  the  »!■■>■—»-'•-  -"'--  ' 

fiimlk  o 

ion  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonlT  adled 
Frtiuk  Parii,  with  obsarvaliona  ihnwiny  il), 
lama  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  fifth  conlaini  a  abort  recapitulation  o 
iiimmary  of  the  atgumenta  on  both  aide*  <^  tb« 
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The  kttt  18  an  historical  collection  of  ihe  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
show  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secreuury  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Damley. 

The  author  apolosizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  mat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted:  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weskened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen*8  enemies : 

*'  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
left  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  Qeom  Dal^etsh, 
his  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  £rie  or  Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gjylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute 
kng,  mnisht  in  smdrie  places  with  tne  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  were 
certane  lettoris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  aithis  to  be  aflHrmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Ctuene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie.** 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Glueen  to 
BothwelL 

To  tlie  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
fects. 

On  June  15th,  1567^  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

June  2(Kh,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
six  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton ;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Morray's  secret  council 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
written  and  nibtcrioit  with  her  awin  hand.  Ten 
days  afler  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  prtvit  let* 
terM  written  haidie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  written  and  tuhacribed, 
and  whoUjf  written,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  foivery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  first  account  asserts  more  than  the  s^ 
cond,  though  the  secoiKi  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
not,  were  not  mbeeribed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  con 
rects  the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  156S.  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Euzabeth's  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Murrajr,  but  not  in  their  pubUc  cha* 
racter  as  commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
MaiT*s  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pfo- 
duced  affainst  her,  directed  her  commissionen  to 
leqnire  ttMn  for  her  inspectioii,  andia  tlw  ntta  | 


time,  to  declare  them  JaU$  and  feigned,  jarged 
and  invented^  observing  that  thm  were  many 
that  could  oountetfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difiicult  But 
it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  letters  wore  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them  x 
and  to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  and 
remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  bo 
given  than  the;^  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
fomry. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Manr ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queea 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  th« 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  ha 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretends  not 
to  nave  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  SOth  of 
June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  l^ve  been  put  out  of  doubt ;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witneai 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Craw* 
ford,  a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  witlin 
out  any  interrogatories  concerning  them;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  anthenticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  against  Maiy  tUl 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofii 
against  Mary,  and  absolutdy  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  little 
proof  would  be  sufficient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com* 
porison  of  writing  might  have  nniade,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  aeeovnt,  says  our  author,  ii  eontradicUd  •/- 
tnoff  in  every  tentente  by  the  rteorde^  wAteik,  Ht 
ofpeoTM,  he  hoe  kmedf  permed. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authentidty  of  tiw  lettera 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mar^,  are  translated 
firom  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  mtereet  of  such  numbers  In 
preserve  are  wantinf,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examined.  Robertson  makea  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  imUmal  evidence^  which, 
amomiting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  equally  probable. 

In  examinmff  Uio  confession  of  Nicholas  Ha- 
bert,  or  French  Parie^  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Parte  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearsr 
of  thena  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  vest  of  Both- 
welTs  servants  were  exeeoled,  dealing  the  qveen 
in  the  bst  sonent,  iMi,  initsia  ofMArii^ 
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kit  tnal  with  the  rott  at  EdinbaiiBfa,  wM 
Y^ped  to  8t  Andrew*!,  where  Murray  w«s  abK^ 
late,  pat  into  a  diingeoo  of  MaRay*!  citadel,  and 
two  yean  after  eomleinned  by  Morray  hiaieelf 
nobody  knew  how.  Sereral  montha  after  hia 
death,  aoonfeadon  in  hia  name,  withont  the  re* 
galar  teatificatkNia,  wae  aent  lo  Cedl,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  thie  confeiaion,  hmijt  Bishop  of  Roaa. 
openly  denied  tlie  gemiiMdiik,  in  a  book  Dfintea 
at  London,  and  ■uppraaaed  by  Elisabeth ;  and 
^  another  luatoiian  or  that  time  dedarea,  that 
J'ariff  died  without  any  confiMaion;  and  the 
oonfeasion  itself  was  ner er  ahown  to  Maxy.  or 
to  Maiy*8  commiaakmeta.  The  aathor  makee 
tfna  reflection:— 

^From  the  violent  preaomptioiia  that  aiiae 
ftom  their  canying  thia  poor  ignorant  atranger 
from  Edinburshf  the  ordinaiT  aeat  of  rastiGe; 
their  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  wond,  m  a 
temoCe  dongeoo,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evideneea,  ao  as  he  might  haire  been 
fMbUdy  oyeatkmed ;  the  poaitiYe  and  direct  tea- 
timony  or  the  author  of  Crawfurd'a  manuscript, 
then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  tiie  time ;  with 
the.poblw  affirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Roes  at 
ttarttne  of  Paf<«>t  death,  that  he  had  vindkated 
te  Mm  with  hia  dying  breath;  thebehanonr 
of  Mrnvi^,  Morton,  AielMnan.  and  ofon  of 
Hm:  the  atteater  of  thia  nraCended  oonfeasion, 
cm  that  ooeaaion ;  their  doae  and  reaerved  si* 
lenee  at  the  time  when  they  mnat  have  had  thia 
eonfeaskm  of  PmU  m  their  pockety  and  their 
pabliafainff  every  other  dreumstanea  ttat  eoold 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  oontting  thia 
eonfeaskm.  the  only  direct  evidleoce  of  her  snp- 
poeed  gnitt;  all  this  duly  and  dispasskmataly 
Qonsidwed,  I  think  one  may  aamyooiidii^ 
that  it  waa  judged  not  fit  to  espoae  ao  soon  to 
Ucht  tUs  piece  of  evidenee  agunst  the  queen : 
whidi  a  dood  of  witneaaea.  Bfing,  and  preaent 
at  PmrUFt  execution,  woola  snrdy  have  given 
dear  teetimony  agamst,  as  a  noloiiooa  impoa- 
ture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes.  **Itiainvainat 
present  to  scMsk  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
amallest  dimculties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  rtguUtr  htdUUd  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  beat 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
.  — ^To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply^  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  iL 

'^Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  aen- 
teneef  Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,  Jtrtt,  That 
the  confession  was  a  judkdal  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  jud^e.  And 
teemdhi^  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially 
^en  m ;  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ooundl,  in  preeence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  winch  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  autlwr,  if  she  knew  her  in^ 
nocence. 

**  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confessioa,  is 
evident;  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
such  mark ;  net  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
taken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever;  and,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  judicial  eianrinations  of  Dalgleidi,  Hay, 
and  Hepburn,  it  b  apparent,  that  it  is  deatitute, 


ln«jiidicial 
In  wliat  dark  corner^  then,  thia 
tkm  waa  generated,  our  aathor  may  < 
find  out,  n  he  can. 

'*  As  to  his  second  assertion^  thnt  it' 
gulariy  and  judicially  given  in,  and  Ihersfbre 
ought  to  have  been  canvaaaed  by  Mary  dvin|p 
the  conferenoea,  we  have  already  aeca  thattkw 
Ukewiae  ia  not  fact :  the  conferenoea  broke  ap 
in  February,  1669 :  Nicholas  Hubert  was  not 
hanged  till  Ai^ustthereafUr,  and  ina 


fssaibn.  as  Mi;  Hnme  calls  it,  ia  only  dated  die 
10th  or  that  month.    How  then  can  thia 
mangravdy  tell  na,  that  this  oonfi 


diciaOy  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  Iw 
very  time  canvaaaed  by  qoejen  Maiy,  and  her 

parently  oontniy  to  fact,  are  unworth/  thecbs- 
ractsr  of  an  hiatorisn,  and  may  veiy  joatly  lea- 
der hia  dadaion,  with  respect  to  evidences  d 
a  hiflher  natwe^  veiy  dubiona.  In  answer  thm 
to  Idr.  Hume:  As  the  queen's  accuaeia  did  aot 
choose  to  produce  this  material  vritneas^  Pmk, 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  handa,  nor  tar 
declaration  or  eonfeaskm  from  him  at  the  aiticd 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvaaaed  bf 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  anthor'a  oondasim 
mi^  fairiy  be  used  against  himseif ;  that  it  ii 
ia  vain  at  preeent  to  aqiport  the  improbafailitiM 
and  abauroitiee  in  a  eonfesaion,  taken  in  a  cl&a> 
destine  way,  nobody  knows  how;  and  prodaed 
after  Perif**  death,  by  nobodv  known  whoai; 
and  from  every  appeannce  cfeatitute  of  tmrj 
fbnnality  requisite  and  oommon  to  such  sort  i 
evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  onder  nesort 
of  hedtation  to  give  sentence  against  Nidioln 
Hubert's  confession,  as  a  gross  impostme  aad 
fbmiy." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ten  is  this: 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
handa  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  M- 
ffleish  is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interregated  concemiiig  the  kc- 
ters. 

Morton  and  Murray  a£Bnn  that  they  woe 
written  by  the  queen's  hand  ;  they  were  car»- 
fuUy  concealed  from  Mary  and  her  ooomiit- 
stoners,  and  were  never  coUated  by  one  mso, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  inddents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfu/d,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  Che  inci- 
dents are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scaicdy 
be  thought  on  by  a  for^.  Crawfind'S  testi- 
mony is  not  without  susptdon.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forserv,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehi- 
de  of  fiUsehood.  Of  a  prince's  life  very  minate 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  sligfat 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  digfat  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no  dale 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction^  no  super- 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  thdr  aa- 
thentidtv  were  Dal^eish  and  jParic,  of  which 
Dalgleisn,  at  his  trial,  was  never  qoestibned 
about  them ;  Parii  was  never  pubhdy  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

Tha  aorvanto  of  Bothwdl,  fdia  waie  pat  to 
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death  for  the  kmg'8  murder,  cleared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sob- 
scribed,  and  were  then  produced  without  sub- 
scription. 

They  were  shown  dsrtng  the  eonferences  at 
York  privately  to  the  Enffliah  commissioners, 
but  were  concealed  from  the  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Alary  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  Elngland,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  princes^  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  which  ibr  almnit  two  cen- 


turies have  been  conndered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  oC  Maiy's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaps,  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Maiy  are  ioiced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  etber^  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  intereet 

The  rest  of  this  tseetise  is  employed,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  thiit  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
minderers  of  Dajmley:  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necessar]^  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be 
observed,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  crimes.  That  tnc  letters  were  forged,  is 
now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 
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▼ehement  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
siasm, compounded  of  suJlen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness resigned  to  their  own  Uioughts,  and  who, 
conversinff  only  with  each  other,  sufifered  no 
dilution  of  their  xeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
ttren^  from  the  old  to  the  youn^,  but  by  trade 
and  mteroourse  with  England,  is  now  yisibly 
abataitif^  and  sivms  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity 
of  praotice,  and  in^flference  of  opinion,  in  wlucn 
men,  not  sufficientiv  instructed  to  find  the  mid-, 
die  point,  too  easily  shelter  thcmselTes  from 
ngour  and  constraint 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepiaoopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed : 
one  if  Its  streets  is  now  tost;  and  in  those  that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  iiiao» 
tive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  yeart,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St  Leonard  being  lately  diasohred  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  tM  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  ooUegv  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  (abric  not  inelegant  of  external  stmcture: 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  bv  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  planii  dk>  not  hitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  Isast  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
m  time  be  virtue. 

The  disiolutioo  (^St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complaiii.  It  b  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce IB  houriy  extending,  and  the  wesAth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies  {  and  while  its 
mercnants  or  its  nomas  aro  caismg  pataoea,  8ttP> 
fers  its  universities  40  noiilder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  £>ttnder  appropiiated  to  di- 
vinity. It  lis  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
iifly  students ;  but  more  than  one  nrast  occupy 
a  chambes.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spaciooai  but  elegant  and  liuoi* 
-nous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  h  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irriute  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  oi  Moks  in 
England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 

Upted  to  study  and  education,  being  aituated 
4n  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  countiy,  and  exponng 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  diasoluteneas  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
I  to  the  gross  luxury  oi  a  town  of  commerce, 
>laces  naturslly  unpfopitious  to  learning;  in 
me  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
he  love  of  pleasures  and  in  the  other,  is  in  natt- 
ier of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  raproasptisd  m  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Peiliaps  it 
may  be  aome  obstruction  to  their  increaae  M^t 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
no  xnason  for  imputing  their  {M^uc4>  lA  tho 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 
acadonical  education  be  very  reasonably  obiect^ 
ed.  A  student  of  the  hiffliest  dass  may  keep 
his  annual  session,  or  as  ue  £lnglish  calf  it  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  montlis,  tor  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  ^ 
m  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  axe 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  m  the  univer- 
sity, answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rteUr  man^eiu  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  tiUe  ni  Lord  Rector;  but  being  ud« 
dreased.  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  tlie  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  waa 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  ^naracter  of  dignity :  they  said,  thio 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Amhassaoor;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  toe  Lords  of  fho 
CounciL 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  Ona 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  ri^bt.  however  it  began,  wan 
considered  as  estaUinea  by  legal  prescriptiiNit 
and  the  old  wonan  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinka  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  suflbrance :  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  tliere  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice  ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now-ieen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
ofiered  to  our  curiosity,  wo  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoevci 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  ni  tne  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
thejrannd. 

&,  Andrews  indeed  has  formeriy  sufferod 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction: but  recent  evils  afiect  with  greatef 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar- 
diiepiscopal  ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calannCf 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  tki 
mind  from  contact  or  sympathy.  Events  lonf 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  conaiderea. 
We  read  with  as  tittle  emotion  the  violence  ol 
Knox  and  his  foUowors,  as  the  irruptions  ot 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it :  but  to  see  it  pininc  in'  decay,  and 
struggling  far  Ufe,  fills  themind  with  mournful 
images  and  ineffectual  wishes. 

A8ERBR0THICK. 

As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vauu  it 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afibrd  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  either  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  tj 
contei0plalB  hiit  gionoda  that  have  no  visibli 
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bonndarie«,  or  are  sq>ftrat«d  by  walls  ui  loom 
tCone.  FnMn  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  Sl 
Andrews,  I  had  never  wen  a  rin^  tree,  which 
I  did  not  belie^-e  to  have  f^wn  op  (kr  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  aboat  a 
g«itr?man*9  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  fdiey,  but  of  these 
there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  youn^. 
The  variety  of  son  and  shade  is  here  utterly  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter  or 
dmber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
Strang,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in 
oniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  migfal  be  a 
•how  m  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Veoioe.  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  on^  aad  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
•o.  This,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  few 
miles  off  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
•aid  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  onee  undoubt- 
edly an  eqiml  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  eveiy  where  ^ndoaXly  dimi- 
Dished,  as  architecture  and  cultivation  prevail, 
bv  the  increase  of  people^  and  the  introduction 
oi  arts.  But  I  believe  (ew  regions  have  been 
denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  in  waste,  withavt  the  least  thought 
of  future  supply.  Davios  observes  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  ncgligenee  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instability  of  property ;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  the  Union  any  man  between  E^^borgh 
and  England  had  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  began  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  it  had  begun. 
Establish^  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  tHl 
some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  system  of 
things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
bad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  tne  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is 
out  of  danger:  though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  dimculty  in  places  like  these,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  tlioras 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
Chough  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
ahillings  for  ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured,  but 
superfluities  and  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
at  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
anember  nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
^chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
JUierbrothick. 

The  monastery  df  Aberbrothick  is  of  great 

^  ««nowQ  in  the  history  of  Scotland.    Its  nuns 

0^^rd  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 


ibond  by  following  the  walls  among;  the 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by 
paru  yet  standing.  The  arch  of  one  oftbe  gates 
u  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  ftr  dilapidatfd 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apart* 
meot  of  great  lofuness  is  ^  standing ;  iu  oae 
1  could  not  ooDJectnrc,  as  its  elevation  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  area.  Two  comer  towers 
particulariy  attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Boa- 
well,  whose  inouisitiveness  is  seconded  by  g;reat 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but 
found  die  stairs  within  broken,  and  oould  not 
reach  the  topu  -  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  toU 
that  the  innabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but 
we  did  not  immediately  disoem  the  entnnoei  and 
as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  ua,  though; 
proper  to  desist    Men  skillod  in  architectiu: 


might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they  migfe' 
pr£ably  fonn  an  exact  ground-plot  of  thia  vene- 
rable edifice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  yr 
standing,  conjecture  its  niiierBl  form,  and  perfaapk 
by  oompaiing  it  with  other  building  of  i£e  same 
kind  and  the  same  age^  attain  an  idea  Tery  near 
to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afiorded  nothing  more  than  th^ 
sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

MOlfTROflE. 

Leaving  these  firagments  of  magnifieenee,  we 
travelled  on  to  Monttose,  which  we  suftyyed  in 
the  moniing,  and  fomd  it  well  built,  aiiy,  and 
clean.  The  townhouse  m  a  handsoose  fcfarie 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  elean  to  a 
de^;ree  unloiown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  oinn. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  «jM» 
lence  of  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  ne 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  Engiiahmsn, 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  coakL 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  fti^  I  had  oppor^ 
tunities  of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  less 
than  in  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  fingirii  towns  of  the  same 
extent  It  most,  however,  be  albwed,  that  they 
are  not  importunate,  nor  clamorous.  TheysoUat 
silently^  or  very  mooestly,  and,  therefore,  though 
their  behaviour  may  strike  with  more  force  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  missmg  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novehy  mis  always  some  power ;  an  onacxn^ 
tomed  mode  cif^egging,  excites  an  unaeenstomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novehy  is  by 
its  own  nature  soon  at  an  end ;  the  efl&cacf 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  ana 
certain. 

The  road  firom  Montrose  exhibited  a  continna- 
tion  of  the  same  appearances.  The  ooimiry 
is  still  naked,  the  hedm  are  of  stone,  and  the 
fields  so  generally  plou^ad,  that  it  is  haid  to  ima- 
gine where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till 
uiem.  The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe^  ap- 
peared very  plentiful. 

Early  in  tne  afternoon  Mi:  Boswell  observed, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house 
of  Lord  Monboddo.   The  magnetism  of  his  oon* 


versation  easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  thft 
its  extent  ni^^  I  suppose^  easily  -beJ  entsrtainmsHt  wshich  mt  jeosifsd  woulid 
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been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a  much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
frequented,  must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually 
rougher;  bat  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
mcommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  aiiect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company^  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  uin.  The  night  and  the 
day  ore  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  fyr 
whero  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  7 

ABERDEEN. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  house,  and 
civil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  ^Wxander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  foraierlT 
knowi.  m  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor oi' physic  in  the  King's  College.  Such  on- 
expected  renewals  of  acouaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  lift. 

The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
me  tlie  notice  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  re^rd,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thmg  which  1  desired  to  see,  and  enter- 
tained at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  hod  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ycty  fiivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  aadent  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remaint  of  the  ca- 
thedral It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  aU  the  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  Theliouses  are 
large  and  loftr,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautifol, 
and  must  be  veir  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
«xerdsed  by  the  merch^ts  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  whidi  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knh  stock- 
ings, 00  which  the  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
viobly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stricter  language,  a  university ;  for  in  both  there 
are  profeMors  of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and 
tbt  ooUe^ei  hold  their  BeamonM,  and  confer  d^ 


grees  separately,  uith  total  independence  of  one 
on  the  otlier. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  College, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boc^ 
or  Bocthius,  who  may  be  Justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning:.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquomtcd  with 
Erasmus,  who  aflerwards  gave  him  a  public  tc»- 
timony  of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  The  stjle  of  Boethius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  ngorously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  dilisence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
but  his  mbulousness  and  cr^ulily  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  tlie  author 
of  the  Actions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity  may  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learn- 
ing was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  after,  were,  lor  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  stiidious  of  elegance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethnis  thought  it  sufR- 
dent  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  pr^ident  of  the  university,  en 
Jojped  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
ling money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  fort^  shil- 
lings a  year  an  honourable  stipend  ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
panted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  princi])al  of  tlie  college,  and 
who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Pohtics,  by 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  Thia  was  one  of  the 
latest  performances  of  the  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  Tliis  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  : 
fbr  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Vietorioos  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  him. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  ti> 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successors  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instmc* 
tion  are  nearly  the  same ;  the  lectures  diflering 
only  by  the  accidental  difiference  of  dihgenofe,  or 
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ability  in  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
scarlet  ^owns,  and  the  professors  black,  which 
u,  I  believe,  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scot- 
tish aniversities,  except  that  of  Eldinburgh,  where 
the  scholars^  are  not  distinguished  by  an)r  parti- 
cular habit.  In  the  King's  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  sdiolars  of  the  Marischal 
CoUe^  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  infonaation 
that  I  could  obtain,  somewnat  more  than  at  Sl 
Andrews. 

The  cMirae  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
Ipree,  who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 


only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  their  own  body;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countnes.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  aa  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect. 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  than  by  the  lengUi 
of  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  leara- 
mg.  An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man^  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  wlio  is  by  age 
qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
ijained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 
or  session  in  the  year.  That  of  St  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
five,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  tlie  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
^tions,  supplied  with  ministers  oy  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
81st  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
iown-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
X  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
Aission  is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn  for  one  aaj  by  the  new  citi- 
^Mu  in  his  hat 


By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  Eait 
of  Lrrol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  called 
Slanes  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  trom 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  mote  atonv, 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetafaito 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  ground 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  sufiered  a  veiy 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  aand 
of  the  shwe  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  suck 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  aistanoe,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Soch  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  supennduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the  ground. 

SLANES  CASTLE.    THE  DULLER  OF  BUCHAH. 

We  came  in  the  aflemoon  to  Slanes  Castle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a.  continiH 
ation  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  Fronti  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sep^ 
rates  Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  ail  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  but  ae 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  wUl  aometimes 
happen,  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  humanity^ 
that  I  should  willingly  look  out  upon  them  from 
Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  tiU  we 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. Don  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  ua. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  the 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stoocv 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  innumerable  sea-fowls,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient  for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  young 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  its 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eggs 
as  lar^  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Gooi,  That  which  is  called 
CW  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooter. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indificurence,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  seen 
a  dark  gulf  oi  water  which  flows  into  the  cavity, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well,  boraered  with  a  wall  The  edge  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  wuk  rounds 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  alip,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  stonee 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  othei.    We 
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however  went  round,  'and  were  glad  when  the 
circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  aea,  we  saw  some 
boats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
BuUer,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  ardb, 
which  the  water  had  made^  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  plaoe^  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  m  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survej 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  producM  the  idea  of  insurmountr 
able  confinement  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walkmg  spirit,  in- 
stead of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea^  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  BuUer  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
sports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
said  to  serve  different  purposes.  Liadies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rowers,  the  Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perHaps  as  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies ;  the  entrance  might  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  cufficulty,  and  thougn  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
m  the  caverns. 
Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey ,plea8ed 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the 
elegance  ;  for  our  way  afibrdedus  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot- 
land, and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than 
myself 

BAMTF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  DruidicaJ  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  forest-trees  of  full  growth. 

At  ni^t  we  came  to  6am£  where  I  remem- 
ber nothmg  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  nave  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  Elnglishinen. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
reaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
iH  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
htuirs  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead 
IS  little  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is 


totallv  forgotten.  The  frames  of  thmr  windows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  houses 
not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  ^lass,  but  with 
one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other.  Thehr  windows  do  not  move  upon  hingcfl^ 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  thev  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  ^ood  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  firom  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom- 
mon tnmble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
often  be  done  at  all.  The  incommodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  and  even  in  houses  well  built,  and 
elegjBJitly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writinfr, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  with 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
hie  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  rWBoval 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procureioKt  of 
pettv  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  elides  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. .The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obhterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity : 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
nor  eay ;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
m  tne  shops  and  farms  ;  and  from  them,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  be  taken.  As  they  appproach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined  ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multipUed,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELOIIT. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamfi^  we  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  whicn  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the 
first  time,  and,  except  one,  the  last,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  and 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected m  every  countiy,  where  there  is  no  great 
frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  EUgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enoujain  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  once 
magniiKent,  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  chapter*house, 
which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  stone,  remains 
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A  JODUMKV  TO  THK 


rnKD  WQ  «nua  not  nMr|  v  mubixvii 
br  theeua  of  Iha  (unilrofOoidMii  bat  Uw 
bod;  of  tiM  drareh  k  •  mu>  «r  AUHMla. 
A  [MMr«u  benput  into  ooriariii^j* 
dednead  fnwt  MttcMBt  ulltorifiM  tha  liilHJ  flf 
tUt  TsnanUe  nfaw  TimebmAvtBginmi, 
in  tha  inlaitiiM  tiniiaW  ^  fli«  baitaMM  MM 
b«en  IwdwutobftlMimiptioiiorKHMilMid 
oUe(  whom te bAwp had ofiiDdad ;  botlt «•■ 
gnduDy  roliind  lo  dteMato  of  wUch  dwmeaa 
Bay  b«  BOW  diMatBod,  and  waa  at  lut  Mt  d» 
tbtani  W  Ao  taaudtoona  violaBCa  oT  Kmn, 
but  moN  ihanMfaltv  aDiiand  todUafUaM  b; 
dalib«ntarabb«i]rudfH^uifiakMMfc  nara 
ia  Mill  Mtant,  in  tha  bodu  of  Iba  eafcalL  an 
ocdar.  of  wUA  I  eaiUNt  tenambartha  Ma^  bM 
vludi  wai  dotAtlaaa  iaanad  aftartha  nlbnn»- 
tioi^  diteetiitc  Oiat  tho  laad,  wUA  oo*sn  tha 
twocathadnuof  E^aad  Aba)d«Mi,«ball  be 
tdMa  aWBf.  and  conTertad  into  motmj  fcr  tha 
anpport  of  tne  anay>  A  Scotch  anaj  waa  in 
thoac  tinwt  nrj  dMapl;  kept ;  yat  tlia  laad  of 
two  chsrehea  miut  bava  boniB  ao  nnall  a  pr» 
portion  to  an;  militai;  eipanaa,  that  it  It  haid 
not  to  beiian  the  reaaon  alleged  to  be  mat^ 
popular,  and  the  mane;  intended  for  Bome  pti- 
vata  pucse.  The  order,  howev«',  waa  obmed 
iIm  two  ebarcliea  were  atiipped,  and  tha  lead  wau 
d  (o  be  iold  in  Holland.    [  hope  erat; 


ar'ii  .... 

waajMtatMa. 

Upa  Dol,  Wwarai,  nake  too  rnneh  haata  to 
deapSS  ovr  tidfUNKua.  Onr  own  calhediala 
ara  nould«in(bj  anrmnled  dHanidalion.  It 
•eema  to  be  put  of  the  dei^cablejilnloani^  of 
the lioM  to  oaqiiie  moaumaali  aftuniinmg- 
nifiMnca,  and  we  «a  te  danger  of  detnc  that 
«elibantd;iWluefatha8eotA(BdnatdohBt  ii 
the  unaMM  rtate  of  an  {aparfBot  oonMkiiiloB. 

Tltaae  whi|  bad  once  WMOTcred  tfaecaAedrali 
never  wiahad  to  covet  thamudwi  and  Mat 
thni  roade  uMlcaa,  th^  were  fiat  neglected,  and 

Seihaps,  ai  the  alone  waa  wanted,  aflerwarda 
emofiahed. 

Elgin  eeenu  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  tUnl; 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  citiea  of  Scotland,  I 
bBlievs,  generaltv  fell  with  Iheir  churchea, 
though  some  of  them  hivG  since  recovered  by  a 


atock  had  decayed, 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  atreet  of  Elgin,  llie  houses  jut  over 
the  lowert  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
in  Iiondtm,  but  with  greater  prominence  j  ao  that 
there  ia  aoBHfiniea  a  walk  ibr  a  connderaUe 
length  undar  a  chriatar,  or  portieo,  whkh  ia  now 


rOltEI.    CALDER.    FOKT  OEORQE. 

We  went  forwaidi  the  same  da;  to  Fatea,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  waa  traveliins  when  ho 
met  the  weird  netei*  in  his  wa;.  This  to  an 
Englishmui  ia  claatic  ground.  Onr  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  oar  thoughts  recalled  to 
their  old  amusements. 

WehadnowapidndatotheHighlanda.    We 


bajgan  to  laam  fartiliyia  I  nrflu  __ 

nw  br  a  sreat  length  of  mad  ii  illMigt^  bwHj 
nt  at  Fochabara,  a  aeat  baktBgrnffts  AaAAa^ 
Bwdaa,  tbeie  b  an  oiahanL  which  ir  ~  "  ' 
lfedameraeaDb«fim,wf^ 
Wad  a  riantatitm  aC>^& 

AtPanawafitdNtlaMMlmcsL , 

BOtbbg  worth;  «f  paMcnlar  nm>^  ■lawl 
nonriaf  aaterad  dmo  tha  vaad  <mt  Mack  1^ 
balfa  heard  the  fatal  Mditbon ;  fawl  wa  bM*d 

OB,  not  inlanaptad  b;  ■ iiM  rf  k^ili^ 

and  came  to  Mam,  B  mjal  btagha^Sh? 
aoea  it  flencuhed,  b  mn*  m  BftaMTW  ^^Ib 
daoa;  ;  bM  I  kaow  not  whathar  ila  cUrf  » 
naal  magiamtebaa  not  Hill  tha  llMaif  L«l 


;  forhare 


nj, 


l\i  the  verge  of  the  Hl-b- 
■  naw  poal  firea.  and  gnt 
^  n.  We  had  no  mulni 
to  Bta;  longer  than  to  Weakfut,  and  weal  !^ 
ward  to  tha  banse  of  Mr.  Maraulav,  itu  muv- 
ter,  who  pnhliahsd  an  account  of  SL  iUdi, 
and  b;  his  directioD  visited  CaldprCBnle,Ona 
""'■"  "--^-^   ^      -  ^  :ond  tide,     ii  tai 

,_,     .    igth.     Tha  dnih 

bndge  b  alill  ta  be  seen,  but  Ifac  moat  ia  ttow  dn. 
ThetowerbvaiyiLncicnL  Its  wolUareofgnu 
thickneaa,  atcbad  on  the  lop  with  atnna,  BDd■^ 
landed  withbattleraenU.  TheiectafthehoMi 
latar,  thoosh  tar  thai  BAdiwn. 
Wawere&Tontad 


^|iim   ■iii^^iwa 

OoNge,  which  bMBg  tha  aMMt  a^t 
ion  in  tin  iband,  wall  daawiwBii 

tioeof  a  travelbr,  whokaa  BCTarlnMlUd  Wba. 
We  went  tfaJier  naH  dav,  faand  a  «mIM 
no^Hiim,  wan  led  raond  the  woaha  bv  a  ■*> 
man,  who  attained  tha  aae  of  evan  pM^  «d 
entertained  hf  Sv  Bjn  Coola,  tk  Omm« 
-itb  aoch  elwanoa  ofcoarawaaoa,  m  Ut  mm 

ttantion  totnaddicaciaaof  haaiaU^ 

Of  Fort  Oeorge  I  abill  not  attei^  topa 

;ijaccounL  I  cannot  delineate  itaci^ni&A, 
and  a  loose  and  popnlar  deacriptian  b  af  at 
only  when  the  ima^inatioD  u  ta  be  miMJ 
There  waa  evnry  where  an  appsaraDca  ef  lb 
Dtmost  neatneea  and  tteularity.  But  m;  arf' 
fraga  is  of  little  value,  becaaae  tlaa  and  EM 
Aognstua  are  the  onl;  ganiaorao    that  I  ma 

regret  Ote  time  epaot  at  the  bt^ 
titongfa  in  coniequenee  of  our  dala;  wa  cant 

iwhat  late  to  Invemeaa,    the  town  rtick 

pToperlv  bo  called  the  capital  of  the  Hifit- 

I.    Hither  theinhabilantauftbeUndpartt 

1  to  be  supplied  with  what  tbejeaMOt  make 

for  themselves  :  hilbar  the  young  an^laafthe 

mornitainBandvalliesanasntfor  a^calimi,aB^ 


mTEBjrEBS. 


Iionbyh: 
A»  Am 


wajiB  be;oad  it  bM^  I 
,  leaoldiarain  dtbaaalH; 
At  Inverness  theietora  Cromvrall,  wheal  ha  a» 
dued  Scotland,  atationed  a  mnaoo,  MatlW 
bonndaryof  thoHishlanda.  TheaDUosaa^ 
to  have  incorporated  afietirarda  with  Iheinb^a- 
tan  ts,  and  to  have  peopled  the  {daca  srith  an  Eag- 
lishrace;  forthelangQaceof dna towalaabia 
long  conndered  ai  '      ' 


Ungoveof 
upeouwd)' 


WE8TER^-  ISLANDS,  fco. 


Hers  ii  k  eutle,  ullod  the  caMle  of  Macbeth, 
tbii  DkUa  of  which  an  yot  sUnJinf;.  It  was  no 
*eiT  capacimu  alLJice,  but  standa  upon  ■  rock 
■o  Fiigh  and  atoep,  Uut  1  ttiink  it  wu  once  no' 
•ceeniblc,  but  by  tho  lielp  of  luddera,  or  i 
bridfte.  Over  againet  it,  on  inatlier  bill,  wai  i 
fort  built  by  Cromwrll,  now  totally  demolished  , 
Tor  00  ftii^lion  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  contiDoo  liia 
memory. 

Y«t  whattha  Romans  did  to  oilier  natii 
was  ID  a  great  dogree  dona  by  Croinwetl  to 
Srota  ;  he  civiliicil  them  by  conquest,  and 
troduccd  by  usorul  violence  the  arU  of  peace. 
was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  lenrnod 
fniin  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  nuke  shoes  and  ' 
]<1unt  kaiL 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  ;  thoY  cultivate  hardly  uny  other  plant  for 
cominoD  tablas,  and  when  tticylud  not  kail,  they 
— '--'-'y  had  nothing.      The  numbers  that  — 


probably  fa 
Darefbat  ai 


shoe 


II  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
ncanly  dressed,  run  without  Uiem  in  the  gtioets  ; 
and  in  tbe  islands  tho  sons  of  frentlEmen  pan 
sevend  of  their  Gnt  yeuis  with  naked  fceL 

1  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  lo  thi 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  libeial,  without  tin 
manual  ails,  to  have  excelled  in  omamcnta 

lowlcdgo,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  tlie 


ele^nces,  but  the 


centurv,  almost  to  tho  middle  of  the  sevcnleoDth, 
the  politer  sludii-s  were  vary  diligendy  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  ofOtlieiii  Petlanan  Scgloniin 
would  have  done  honour  '"  -----* —  -  -• ' — * 
till  tho  "■ 
Ennliiih  had  very  little  lo  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
conli'iit  to  livo  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 
by  wbich  buman  wanta  are  supplied,  and  to  aup- 
ply  tbem  by  tho  gmaiunl  means.  Till  the  Uuton 
made  Uiem  acquninted  with  Engliob  mannen, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed  ;  Iheii  tables  were  coanc 
as  the  fcasU  of  Eakimeaux,  and  their  bouses 
filthy  as  the  cotta^a  of  Hottentots. 

Since  they  have  known  Ihat  their  condition 
was  canaille  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  knowledge  has  been  rapid  and  unirami. 
What  remains  to  be  dono  they  will  quirkly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  thnt  which  was 
no  nRcci>Mry  and  so  eoay  wu  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  lo  owe  to  Ifac 
Enztish  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
had  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  tho  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  lo  them. 


Invemese  the  Hiriiland  mannen  are 
m.  There  la,  1  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
only  the  Eras  language  is  iisod.  There  is  liko- 
wise  an  English  chapel,  bat  meanly  built, 
n  SoadBy  ws  saw  a  vnj  decent  con- 


travcUing,  and  to  enter  a  mnntTT  upon  wnieh 
perhaDs  no  wheal  hu  ever  rolled,    wa  eodd 


..  „  were  not  so  sparinf!  of  ourselves  la  to 

1cD,l  them,  merely  that  we  might  have  ono  day 
lunger  tlie  indulgence  of  a  catiiagc. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  thr«e 
horsci  for  nursclvca  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  our  ba^gagH,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
Wu  found  in  the  course  of  our  journey  Ihe  cotH 
veolenee  of  liaviug  disencumbered  oumelvea  by 
laying  aside  wluitever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
ii  not  to  be  imagined  without  eapeiience,  how  id 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
lliroucb  narrow  and  obstiurled  pas9nfleB,n  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  liltle  wtight  nill  bur- 
den ;  01  Ikiw  oHen  a  man  lliat  lins  picaaed  luni. 
selfathome  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fnligue,  bo  content  to  leavo 
behind  him  every  thing  but  lumsclC 
LOVGii  rcEas. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  besido  na, 
partly  to  show  us  the  way,  and  |iartly  to  take 
back  from  the  xea-sidc  (ho  horscK,  uf  which  they 
were  (he  owners.  One  of  thcin  was  a  man  M 
great  liveliness  and  sclivily,  of  whom  bia  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  In- 
vomMs.  Both  of  them  were  civit  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  naljoiul 
character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  laiid 
through  tho  whole  elan.  But  tliey  ar«  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  con* 
fines  them  to  a  few  operationa,  and  lliey  ara 
accustomed  to  ODdiue  littlo  wants  more  than  to 


__  to  Fort  AuRUstuB.  It  is  built  at  the  bead  at 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  Iha 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  bj 
the  srddiert,andlhogieatorMrt  of  it  runs  along 

L  rock,  levied  with  great  labour  and  exactnea^ 

Ksr  the  Atcr-side. 
Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 

The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot  j  and  tha 

ippearance  of  tlio  country,  if  I  hud  not  seen  tha 
Pcsk,  would  hava  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  BUiface  bo  hard  and  level,  that  we  bad 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  eonteni)dBlion.  On  the  lell 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  birch, 
the  hardy  native  of  llie  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  liglit  the  limpid  waters  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  Iheir  hank,  and  wavinc 
their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  nieks  sometimes  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  lillle  coRt- 
field,  which  served  to  impress  more  strongly  IhB 

Lough  Nebb  is  about  twcnty-finir  milea  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  mites  broad.  It  is  ra- 
marliahls  that  Boethius,  in  bis  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  What 
historians  nr  geographen  eilntait  false  accotinta 
■  niaeea  fkr  diMaot,  ther  tai»1i«  fbrgirra,  b^ 

n  they  can  tdl  bat  what  tbqr  an  told ;  and 

that  their  aceoonta  exeeed  tba  tmth,  may  be  JmU 
ly  anpposDd,  beeauaa  noat  men  eiaggetaie  to  . 
othoa,  if  Mot  to  themaehea :  bat  Bottluaa  lifad 
gicatdiaUnce;  iTha  Mtret  nwlha  hk^ 
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he  must  have  been  very  incurious,  and  if  he  hatl 
■een  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  vciy  slight  tcni^ 
tations. 

Lou^h  Nesfli,  thoiijorh  not  twelve  miles  broad, 
in  a  very  remarkable  diflTusion  of  water  without 
islnnilfi'.  It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two 
rid^^r'R  of  high  rocks,  beinjr  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  cither  side,  and 

Jiartly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom, 
ts  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We 
wore  told,  th^t  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fnllioms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  arc  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Aujnistus,  thatLouffh  Ness 
IS  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  thoucrh  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  witli  ice.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strancc  is  delijjhtful,  and  a  pleas- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  so 
few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  fre(|uent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  bo  true  that  Lou^h 
Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  eitiicr  sheltered  by  its 
hiffh  banks  from  tlic  cold  blasts,  and  exposed 
only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  tirom  tiic  rocks 
that  enclose  iL  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  little  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  the 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  or  the  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
tlong  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
sometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  bv  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  give  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  £jig- 
lish  lano,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirtv.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  fias  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  Oijual  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  onr  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  camo  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  their  vigilance  and  subtilty  be  tnie,  they  have 
Bome  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
ffated,  gave  to  tnose  beasts  which  live  farthest 
from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a 
cottace.  This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that 
I  had  seen ;  and  as  our  business  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  visit  it  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  consi- 
dered here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws 
of  hospitality  still  give  tliis  license  to  a  stranger  i 


A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  rangied 
for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circa- 
larity.    It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.    The  wall,  which  is  commonly  about 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular  a 
little  in  wan].    Such  rafters  as  can  oe  procured 
arc  then   raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered   with 
heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  oflT  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  hekl  fina 
by  the  weight  of  a  largo  stone.    No  Kgfat  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke. — 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinofuish  it ;  and  the  smoke  thev^ 
fore  naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  escapes. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  hotisea  in 
which  one  oT  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
live.    Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces ;  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little 
English,  but  we  had  inter|>reteis  at  naud,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  nve  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  b  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy  sim^ 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant  Meal  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  tnc  j^ats  gave  milk,  the  ctuldren 
coutd  Uve  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poul 
try.  Bv  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  four 
shocks,  containing  each  twelve  sheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  wliat  is  necessary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  arc  scat  to 
market. 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  a^ked 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  ofi;  pro- 
bably eight  English  miles,  she  goes  thither  every 
Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  ^e  beg- 
ged snuff;  for  snufTis  the  luxury  of  a  Highland 
cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  Qeneral's  Hut, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  ot 
Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passengers,  and  wo  found  it  not  iU  stocked  with 
provisions. 

FALL  OF  FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridee,  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  riers. 
The  countrv  at  the  bridge  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion with  alt  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Siberian 
solitude.  The  wav  makes  a  flexture,  and  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rise  at  once  ou 
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Him  loft  hand  tnd  in  front  We  desired  our 
ffoides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  diflmounting, 
clambered  over  ver^r  nigfred  cra^  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  less  troable  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  wc  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  hy  which  the  stream  is  ob- 
structed and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were 
natorally  inclined  to  turn  asiue  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
terror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  tlie  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Piers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swiH  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  frettins  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  tho  rocky  bottom ;  ancl  wc  were  left  to 
exercise  our  thoughts,  hy  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
from  tho  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
bv  rocks  rising  in  their  wuv,  and  at  last  dis- 
cnorging  all  their  violence  or  waters  by  a  sudden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  ensy,  deficending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  cither  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  It  was  late.  Mr.  Boswcll,  who,  between 
his  father's  merit  and  liis  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  nighL 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
yond the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
nour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
us  -entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  tho  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  Qeorge,  ana  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighlMuring  hiUs.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength  ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  tho  Flighlands  towards 
tlie  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  acronunodation,  as  n  way  so  little  fre- 
quented could  uiTurd.  The  journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  wlierc 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
might  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
bat  the  stumpa  both  of  oaks  and  fiia,  which  are 
•till  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  foteat  of 
lar^  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
•mrnals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
liiere  are  ataga,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbit& 


We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  poa- 
sessed  by  human  beings,  except  that  once  wo 
saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  wallung 
with  some  genilemeiL  Their  Kouse  was  cer^ 
toinly  at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  or  soldiers  from  tlie  fort,  work- 
ing (jn  the  road  under  the  supcrintt.ndenco  of  a 
sergeant.  We  told  them  liow  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  prcscuL 

ANOCH. 

Enriy  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a 
\illage  in  Glenniollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  diimncy.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  cliimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  viitli  great  civility,  ariid 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  cat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  wiiich 
were  a  volume  or  more  uf  Pridcaiix*s  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  liun.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  langwige,  and  waa 
answered  that  1  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  mibscquent  op]X)rtuniiics  of  obscn'alion  I 
found  that  my  host^s  diction  had  nothin?  pecu- 
liar. Those  biglilandors  tluit  can  succui  Eng- 
lish, commonly  speak  it  well,  with  tew  of  the 
wonls,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  whicli  a  Scotch^ 
man  is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation. By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  ifor  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away ; 
but  «o  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  t 
asked  a  very  learned  nimistcr  ui  the  island^ 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  clana : 
^  Those,"*  said  he,  *'  that  live  next  the  LawlauU.^ 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had 
time  sufficieut  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  of^  loose  stones ;  but 
the  port  in  whicli  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  tha 
earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  valley^  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  tlus  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  toul  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scoteh  miles  in  Icngtn,  and  tlircc  hi  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  tha 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  hif 
timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  is  three  half]pence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  miprised  faj 
tha  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  meleganC 
either  in  mien  or  dreaa,  who  asked  ua  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  iha  waa 
the  daughter  of  our  hoBi»  and  deiixed  hm  to 
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make  it  Her  conTenatUm,  like  her  appear- 
ance^ was  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she 
received  as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  bv  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my  civili- 
ties without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
vey it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  eain  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her 
fiithcr,  the  English  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  Ixwk,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  mc,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
passed  on  the  roul,  come  to  spend  at  our  inn  the 
little  money  that  we  had  fpven  them.  They  had 
the  true  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  haa  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  first  place  where  Ut[uor  could  be  bought 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  because 
1  knew  that  wc  had  made  them  friends ;  and  to 
gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
them  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  barn,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  ^ifL     All  that  we 

Eve  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
m,  eitlicr  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the^^  went  back  to 
their  work,  with  great  indignation  at  tlio  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our 
Iiost,  that,  when  wc  left  liis  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  ^at  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  Willi  conversation  both  on  his  own 
oondition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
•eemeii  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  dif- 
fered from  some  of  tlie  ancient  Nomades  in  hav- 
ing a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of 
one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milk- 
cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whether  they  would  stay  at  home,  if  thoy  were 
well  treated,  he  answered  witli  indignation,  that 
no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
form,  wliich  ho  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  found  himself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  ^lod  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  \  et  he  owned  the 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
formerly  had  for  five. 

Our  iinst,  ha\'ing  amused  us  for  a  time,  re- 
signed us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  tlie  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  difficult.  Wo  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not    passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of 
elimbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary : 
Vat  because  thit  which  is  not  mountain  is  com- 


monly bo|^  through  whidi  the  way  imtti  bi 
picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills^ 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  toneots  ponriiif 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seldom  find 
so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  whidi  our  journey  oflfered  to  the 
view  on  eitlier  side,  we  did  not  take  the  heiehi; 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  am  with  t&eir 
loftiness.  Towards  the  summit  of  one,  there 
was  a  while  spot,  which  I  shonld  have  called  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  cyes^ 
and  were  acquainted  with  tiie  phenomena  d^the 
country,  declared  it  to  be  snow.  It  had  already 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August,  and  was  likely  to 
maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philoaophioally  con- 
sidered, is  properly  oomput<Nl  from  the  anrfroe 
of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it  afifbcts  the  eye  or  iroa^ 
gination  of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes  either  a 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reekoned 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a 
considemolc  aniHe  with  die  plain.  In  extensive 
continents  the  land  may,  by  gradual  elevation, 
attain  great  height,  witnout  any  other  ^pear^ 
anco  than  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised  ground  Im  de- 
scribed as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  whole 
space  above  the  sea,  the  represenution  will  be 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enough 
measured  from  the  inland  base ;  lor  it  is  not 
much  above  the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  eren- 
ing  towards  the  western  coast,  I  did  not  observe 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  ia  necessary  fbr 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  watera. 

We  pRs^  many  rivers  and  rivnlets^  which 
commonly  mn  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  channela,  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  that  they 
convey  would  natu rally  require,  ore  formed  by 
tlie  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that  rail  ia 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  bursting  away 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themselves  a 
passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Sudi  capncious  and  temporary  waters  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  away,  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  banlly 
sustain  them  above  tiie  ground.  This  is  the  rea* 
scm  why,  in  fording  the  northern  Hvers,  no  fishes 
are  seen,  as  in  Elngland,  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Ho- 
mer's Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  da- 
serve  the  e]iiihet  which  he  bestows  upon  PeJion, 
by  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  veiy  little 
variety ;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
henth,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its 
growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  lit* 
tie  diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing 
down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  is  astonished  and 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  sterility. 
Tne  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  ol 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  fkvours,  Idfl  ia 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  ve^tmiion. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  "" 
of  barreaiiesa  can  afibrd  very  litde 
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itodietraTcller;  that  it  »  eaiyto  sit  at  home 
and  eonceive  rocka,  and  heath,  and  waterfalie ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  naeleas  labonra, 
which  neither  inapreg;nate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlam  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
Ihr  the  greater  part  of  things,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply  ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
just.  As  wo  see  more,  wo  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  and  conseouently  gain  more 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  round  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
Inied,  and  little  cultivatJ,  make  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 
live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture,  and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  valley  not  very  floM'ery,  but 
sufficiently  veidont.  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
the  hones  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  glass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  ana  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves^  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  'down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  fciim.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
riear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  fhe 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unanown 
and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens^  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-sufnciency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
panHion  of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thoughts ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
Kttle  he  ran  snstiin,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
form. There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a 
summer-hut,  in  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  fav(nirublc  seasons.  Whoever  had  bern  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  iiiiglii,  at 
leant  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wiindercd 
among  the  nx;ks,  till  he  had  perishud  with  hard- 
ship, before  ho  could  have  found  cither  food  or 
shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to 
tlie  deserts  of  America  7 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  mvited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
aide  or  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noixe  crossed  the 


road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminiahed  state,  afler  several 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  alwajrs  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  as 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must 
precipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood. 
I  suppose  the  way  by  which  wc  went  is  at  this 
lime  impassable. 

GLEN8HEAL8. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Glcnsheals,  inhabited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  con&isling  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-stone,  that  is^ 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  nad,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  us 
any  kindness.  We  were  now  at  a  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of 
tliis  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  as 
interpreters.  A  woman,  whr>se  hut  was  distin- 
guished by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  arw 
diiiecture,  brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.  Tha 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  considerable  nun^ 
hers,  I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  but 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner. When  our  meal  was  oyer,  Mr.  Boswell 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted  a 
w beaten  loaf  before.  He  then  gave  them  little 
pieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  chil* 
dren  we  distributed  a  small  handful  of  halfpence, 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  High- 
land lady  let  us  know,  tliat  we  might  spare  our 
commiseration ;  for  the  dame  whoee  milk  wa 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
eowsL  She  seemed  um^illing  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last 
named  a  ^shilling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  tne  by-titanders,  as  wa 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shiliinc:  was  enough.  We  gave 
her  half-a-crown,  and  I  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  bchavifiur ;  for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  Hatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  tlic  old  laird  of  Madeod 
{MMScd  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  wc  heard  nAerwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  wer(t  origiiialiy  an  indigent  and  sub- 
orxiinatc  clan,  and  havuig  no  farms  nor  Ktock, 
were  in  great  numbers  ser\'anls  to  the  Maclel* 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
anns  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  liattles,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thua 
deprived  of  their  hus^andH,  like  the  Scythiaa 
ladies  of  old,  married  their  servants,  and  tha 
Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 

THE  HIORLANDS. 

As  we  eontinued  our  journey,  wa  were  at 
leisure  to  extend  our  ^peculationa,  and  to  in? e»' 
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tigaU  the  reason  of  those  peculiarities  hy  which 
Buch  nicr^d  rcg^ions  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 
nerally difliinguishcd. 

Moil iitai nous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  ot  inhabitants, 
for '.iiey  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
CYCrv  power  of  misciiicf  from  those  that  occupy 
the  height 8 ;  and  every  new  rid^^  is  a  new  for- 
tress, where  the  defendants  have  acain  the  same 
adyaniagcs.  If  the  assailants  eiilicr  force  the 
strait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  gain  only  so 
much  ^und ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rook,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  trie  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  ajid 
descending,  distinct  from  strength  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
are  didlodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
wealth  of  mountiins  is  cattle,  which,  while  tlie 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away, 
^uch  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conquest,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
80  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, tiiey  arc  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
Cesar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made 
less  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is 
brou^tt  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  inhabitants  hanng  neither  commodities  for 
sale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more 
poKshc^l  places ;  or  it  they  do  visit  them,  seldom 
return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
oflf  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  tlie 
original  Caiitabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsiiits.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highland!*  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  after- 
wards tlie  French,  and  then  formed  a  tiiird  Ian- 
gua<^  between  them. 

Tnat  the  primitive  manners  arc  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  tliey 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  s(»me  centuries  by  the 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
BO  that  at  Oxford  tlio  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
^  Bually  one  of  the  proctors  from  each  side  of  the , 


Trent  A  tract  intersected  by  man^  n^0M  of 
mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitanta  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thousand 
causes,  enemies  to  each  other.  £lach  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition  ^  injo- 
ries  will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be  more  in- 
juriously defended;  retaliation  will  aonKtimes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  too 
much  interest 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the 
same  clan  might  be  taken  in  his  place.  Tfaie 
was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which,  though 
necessary  in  savage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  feud;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of  pursuits  to 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  \i(^ence.  Of  the  effects  A 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonalds,  retiroa  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  oAnder, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  nre  at  the  raouth  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  wete 
suflocated  together. 

Mountainecra  are  warlike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themselves 
as  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make  them. 
Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydidcs,  the  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weaiwns  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  are 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  omn- 
merce,  can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
rejTulariy  plunder  their  neighbours,  for  their 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies;  and 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  Older  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  eonaider 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as 
friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  invade 
whate^'cr  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands, this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  much 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had  ever 
been  conducted  through  Hie  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  thp  clans ; 
hut  cattle  arc  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel, 
without  danger,  feor,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  hi^i- 
est  esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  the 
ostentatious  display  of  courage  are  closely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels^ 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  public  pro- 
cession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
ever solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle^  which 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dia- 
persed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soverei^,  or  within  the  reach  of 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power; 
and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  court  couhi  nol  hm 
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€ftn!y  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  safely  promul- 
gated, among  men,  ignorautly  proud  and  habitu* 
ally  violent,  unconnct'tcd  with  tnc  general  system, 
and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  right,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
such  iudrcs  will  bo  often  ignorant,  and  odcn 
partial ;  but  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
blishmcnts  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
As  government  advances  towards  perfection, 
provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
vassals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
pressions ;  but  were  condemned  to  endure  witn- 
out  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlunds,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties :  and  some 
chicflains  over  their  own  lands;  till  tlie  final 
conquest  of  the  Highlands  aflbrded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  ana  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest. 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  vears  of  king 
William  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  tho  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans'of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  by  Mackintosn,  as  his  superior  lurd. 
They  disdamed  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
should  support  tho  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  except  against  the  kin^. 

The  inhaoitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
raccii,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
logies. Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individuaL 
Then  begufis  that  union  of  affections,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
They  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled  by 
their  family,  will  tliink  highly  of  their  proge- 
nitors ;  ann  they  who  through  successive  gcne- 
retionB  live  always  together  in  the  same  place, 


vn\\  preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary  preju* 
dices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  ma 
ancestors,  and  recount  tlie  outrages  which  they 
suflbrcd  from  tlie  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  arc  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  tho 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  fu;cluded  tliem 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  tlicm  au 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  arc  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

GLENELO. 

We  led  Auknasheuls  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
aflemoon,  and  in  tlic  e\'cning  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is 
now  a  desii;n  of  making  another  way  round  tho 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  stncgered 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  Highlander 
to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journey  in  wliich  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmcmnted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  tliat  at  Glenclg,  on  the  seaside,  \\c  should 
come  to  a  house  of  lime  and  elate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magniricence  raised  our  expecta- 
tion. At  last  we  caine  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  e«igs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satisfaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Wliiskey  we  mifi^ht  have,  and  1  believe  at 
last  tliey  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Along  somo 
miles  of  tho  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  part  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thougnt  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  a^ain  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  Tho 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  thina  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  ho  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  \i  ho  could  be  rccoinmcna- 
cd  to  him  oiuy  by  their  necessities. 

Wc  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  tlie  beds  on  which  wc  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of^iio  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us. 
We  had  l>een  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highland 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Highlanders  luid  at  last  found  some  hay>  vi'ith 
wmch  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  tne  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

SKY.    ARMIDEL. 


In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth, 
fbund  ourselves  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  highlanden, 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  the  service  of  auy 
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future  travcllerp,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the  I 
Ule  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Annidel,  where  we 
were  mot  on  the  sande  by  Sir  Alexander  Mao- 
donald,  who  was  at  that  time  there  with  his 
lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 
£dmburfni. 

.  Armidcl  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash- trees,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  James  the 
fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
brides is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usa/^  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  tlie  ba^ipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countnes  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderiy  gentles 
man  informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengary  havini;  been  injured, 
or  ofTended,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
Cullodeh  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  tlieir  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  filre :  and  tliis,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
serve the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  aiii>rd  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander,  are 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  Uie  mountains  or 
in  the  islands  ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  n(»t  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thonjEp?  so 
loosely,  that  thouf^  thuy  defend  the  foot  from 
itoncs,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hnir 
Inwards,  and  such  arc  {>erhaps  slili  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts:  hut  they  are  saiil  not  tu  hist 
above  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  lormcntil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  ti>  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
frhe  leatlior  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
very  diirable. 

Boy  inquiries  about  broo;iics  gave  me  an  early 
■pecunen  of  Highland  infonnation.  One  day  I 
was  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  which  every  man  practised  for  himself,  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  Uie  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue-maker  was  a  tnuie,  and  that 
n  pair  would  cost  half-a-crown.  It  will  easily 
occur  that  these  representations  may  both  be 


true,  and  that,  tn  soms  places^  meD  may  hay 
them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themselves ; 
but  I  had  both  the  accounts  in  tke  same  h6iMS 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subseqoent  ioqiiiries  upon  mora 
interestmg  topics  ended  in  the  like  unceitaiaCfi 
He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  niay  caasiljr  mib- 
rate  his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  u> 
quiesce  in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every  qoesiion  an  answer  ao  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  in  dared  iirio 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  i^ 
porter  in  unresisting  credulity ;  but  if  a  seeoorf 
ouestion  be  ventured^  it  breaks  the  enchant mssi; 
for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  wu 
told  so  confidently  wss  told  at  hazud,  and  thai 
such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the 
sport  of  negligenoe^  or  the  refuge  of  igns- 
ranee. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  thon- 
selves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  d 
different  men  are  oontrsdictory.  The  liaditiooi 
of  an  ignorant  cmd  savage  people  have  been  fiw 
aees  negligently  heaid,  ana  unskilfully  related 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together, 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  g^iven  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  &r 
which  no  man  is  now  to  be  censured.  It  wen 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  justlv  re- 
presented ;  but  sudi  is  the  hudtr  of  Hi^iLuKl 
conversation,  that  die  inquirer  ia  Kepi  in  oiwii- 
nual  suspense,  and,  by  a  Jund  of  intellectual  n- 
trogradation,  knows  less  ss  he  hears  more. 

&  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obligitd 
to  change  the  form  m  their  dreas,  has,  in  all  the 
places  mat  we  have  visited,  been  universally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  oooi- 
plciely  clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him 
it  was  worn  only  occauonallj  and  wantonlj. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  themselva 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  having  coats;  fbr 
ihcy  say  that  tlie  law  against  nUdds  was  modi 
by  Lord  Hard  wick  e,  and  was  in  fivee  only  for 
his  life :  but  the  same  poverty  that  made  ii  then 
ditHcult  for  tliem  to  change  their  clothings  hindcn 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  filhhcg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  almost  universaij  bui 
their  attire  is  such  as  produces,  in  a  sufbcirnt 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  aboli»- 
in<^  the  dissimiUtude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  ftittio ; 
and,  if  dross  be  supposed  to  liave  much  in- 
fluence, fjicilitaies  their  coalition  with  their  fid* 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  natncally  Uke ; 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwiiHng  to 
lay  aside  tlieir  plaid,  wliich  yet  to  an  unptvju- 
diced  spectator  must  appear  an  incommodi<>iu 
and  cumbersome  dress ;  mr  hanging  loose  upon 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  liaods  to  keep  it  dose.  The 
Romans  always  laid  aside  the  gown  wlien  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dress  ao  unsuit- 
able to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  ligmficd 
a  gown,  signified  pence.  The  chief  uae  of  a  plaid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  oommodioBily 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  oUiged  U> 
sleep  witliout  a  better  cover. 

In  onr  passage  from  Scotland  toSfcj,  ws  weit 
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wet  iat  die  first  time  with  t  ihower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Hig^iiand  winter,  efter 
whkh  we  were  told  that  a  Buoceaiioii  of  three 
dry  days  waa  not  to  be  expected  fi>r  many 
montha.  The  winter  ofthe  Hebrides  conaiets  of 
MtUe  more  than  rain  and  wfaid.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frocen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  tMn  orer  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  hsve  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
fiur  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ioe  upon  them, 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  wiU  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  scarcity  upon  fiimilies  very  slend«ly  pro- 
mded* 

CORUTACHAN  Of  8KT. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  whk&  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
bv  a  new  topie.  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  ivel3r  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  cariosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  fimie  lad  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it 
vras  necessary  to  pass  over  a  lam  part  of  Sky. 
We  were  furnished  therefore  wiSi  horses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  inir  any 
mariis  by  which  a  stranger  omy  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  br  porsning  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  emplovM  in  messages  or 
eondoeC,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bog  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  |[eneially  from  precipice  to 
precipice;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  neard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
befiNre,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  grounci, 
ibllows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
■eat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Joumevs  made  in  thb  manner  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  fbw  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria- 
tachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
kland  behind  iu  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mao- 
kinnoou  by  whom  we  were  trended  with  Tery 
liberal  aoapitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
elegnaft  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
posed easy  to  collect. 

The  hiU  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 
discouraged  us.  We  were  told  that 
80 


there  is  a  caim  upon  iL  A  cairn  is  a  heap  o£ 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
diipiity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  is  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairna ;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  l^'  a  people  tvhose  custom  was 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  complaui  of  the  interruption.  Wc  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know, 
the  manners  of  tlie  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  blands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  Qiem,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Litcmture 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whoee 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  and 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
seneial  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottace, 
be  can  expect  little  more  llian  shelter;  for  the 
cottagere  have  little  more  for  themselves  ;  but  if 
his  good  fortiwo  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  ia 
kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thinly  inhabited  must  have  much  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgamc  is  every 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  witn 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  it  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  The^  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef  at  bomew 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apicius  would  prcs 
scribe.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deU- 
cacy  more  than  liis  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sab 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  tlicy  are  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  affonl,  except  that  tht 

geese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  t 
shy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  r«^  be- 
tween the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some* 
times  to  fly  <iuito  awa^. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oat?,  or  barley* 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coanr 
and  hard*  to  which  unaccustomed  palates  arentt 
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Msiiy  reconciled.  The  bariey  caket  are  thicker 
and  Bofler  ;  I  began  to  eat  them  without  onwil* 
Ungness  :  the  blackness  of  their  colour  raises 
some  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disasreeable. 
in  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  we  staid  lon^ 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  nei* 
ther  yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their 
bread  of  every  ki nd  is  unfermenied.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  (k  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whiwey ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man 
is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  ahalk. 

The  word  wfUikey  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  tfCron^  «osi«r,  or  dis- 
tilled houor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  trom  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  Elnglish  malt  bran- 
dy, ft  was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 
makiiiff  poison  pleasant 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  Mrith  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  aa  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  ouest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  had  supped  he  woum  break- 
fast in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
it  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  larvo  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
will  be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury.  Per- 
4iaps  the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  pye  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  m  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  is  unconstrained ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  Elngland,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  dilierent 
prenarations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  aflbrd  them  no  great  variety,  but 
fliey  have  always  some  vegetaoles  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
ftoagh  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  fo^  They 
uo  Mt  of  toe  mealy,  hut  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
MB  gngli«hmyn^  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to 
ftppiovi^  but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
coontry  are  often  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  though  I  have 
ned  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his  I 
Iwut,  saya^  that  Frenob  ntokeiy  pioMov  «ttl 


oodkery  nevcir  satisfies  t 


tatwgneiMf  bat 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  era  like  their  dinners,  vi 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  widt 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  noeeis 
oftm  of  that  kind  of  manufacture  iHaoli  m 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  TImj 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  coooMa 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  honi 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  cither  very  brig|bt 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instnimeiits  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ee- 
quainted  with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
rejgidarly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibitioo 
ofarms,  and  the  change  of  dress.  Tnirty  jeaxe 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  ood»> 
panion  to  his  dirk  or  dagser,  and  when  the  com- 
pany  sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  hod  kuiif 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to 
mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of 
tional  manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  eene* 
raJ,  as  that  which  has  operatM  in  the  Highunde 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  lews. 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed, a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem or  antiquated  life.  Tne  clans  retain  little 
now  of  their  original  character ;  their  ferocity  of 
temper  is  softened,  their  military  aidcMir  is  extin- 
guished, their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 
Sressed,  their  contempt  of  government  is  sub- 
ued,  and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated. 
Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conqnesl  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language 
and  their  poverty.  Their  language  is  attacked 
on  every  side.  Schools  are  erected,  in  which 
English  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately 
some  who  thought  ii  reasonable  to  refuse  tliov 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  might 
have  no  monument  of  their  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abatec^  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleasing  coBsequen- 
ces  of  subjection.  They  are  now  acquainted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by 
degrees  make  them  industrious.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  jour- 
ney than  to  the  Highlands  must  be  taken  by  him 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  saq  bar* 
barous  grandeur. 

RAASAT. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  ooaal. 
We  had  from  this  time  our  intelligence  facilita- 
ted, and  our  conversation  enlargec^  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Macqneen,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Sky.  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him 
a  title  equally  to  kindbess  and  respect,  and  whoj 
from  this  time,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pin-' 
paring  to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  oTMr.  Mai 
colm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  Tbtt 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigonmo ; 
so  that  our  passage  was  qaick  and  ploasaiit*- 
Whon  vo  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the 
laird*s  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric,  and  found 
Mr.  Macloed,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with 
IMiiy  geotlepien,  expectiBg  us  on  the ' 
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W«  had,  u  at  all  oUmt  pfaMi^MM  difficulty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  kreffularlj  broken, 
tad  a  false  step  would  haen  been  very  mb- 
diaeYotts. 

It  Mened  thattlie  rocks  mighty  with  no  great 
llbow,  bive  been  hewn  almost  into  a  legular 
figfatof  stepe^  and  ae  there  are  no  other  landing 
placfli^  I  considered  this  rugged  ascent  as  the 
eooaequence  of  a  (ona  of  ufe  inured  to  hard- 
riups,  and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  aooom- 
modationsL  But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  ooosideied  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  countr]r  not  easily  accessible. 
The  recks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  ezceraed  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
AAw  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
▼efWCion,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  TOor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  so  &r  remote  from 
all  those  regions  whicn  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur* 
prise,  analogous  to  that  which  is  fdt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tablea 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  words  which  i  did  not  understand. 

I  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farowell  compSed  by  one  of 
the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  ms  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Fladda,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
ald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  firiendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  his 
sword  was  delivered  to  the  present  laird  of 
Raasay. 

The  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house^  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasinji  appearance  of  do- 
mestie  society,  is  not  found  m  tiie  most  polished 
countries. 

Raaa^  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  'Mi, 
Macleo<rs  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  affind 
only  ptstme  £ur  oattle,  of  which  one  hnndnd  vid . 


sixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  the  superintendaaoe 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  coinputation,  fif> 
teen  miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  coun- 
tries have  never  been  measured,  and  the  compn* 
tation  bv  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observed  in  travelUng,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasay  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affi>rd8  not  much 
^und,  notwithstandinjg  its  extent,  either  for 
tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  oy  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  large  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hiUy  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
England.  Of  their  eels  1  can  give  no  account, 
havmg  never  tasted  them ;  for  I  believe  they  are 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
nei|:hboun  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
pohtans  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
nmine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
fiogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hola 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence^ and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebndes,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
c^uestions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  nfc* 
twn  want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  doesltn 
continue  to  be  brought  from  China?  Life  ja^ 
proves  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  ey» 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  efiecC 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  tne  old  can  veij  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easiljr  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxef^ 
and  have  theroTore  set,  for  some  je^n  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  graduaUy  raised,  from 
three  shillinffs  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  Uiis  part  or  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  -foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  reward!  ii  n 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound^  imposed  hyttn 
fanners  on  themselves,  and  said  to  do  paid  wiBi 
great  wiUingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  ftm^ 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  4bxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England  ;  but  the  ottere  cxceediouri  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  ArmidoL 
of  a  OBQ  jnuflh  oeyond  that  which  I  iuppoooj 
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Ihera  ever  to  attain;  andMr.Mtciean,theheirof|  winch  the  fint  panewow  of  thif  isUiid  lawei 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  mc  thai  from  the  present  tone,  ia  aftrded  by  the  stootf 
he  once  shot  an  ottor,  of  which  the  tail  teached   heada  off  arrows,  which   aire  very  frequuithr 


Uie  gronnd,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  lerel 
with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
minpf ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  ranch  from  that  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  iii  the  sea^  he  docs  little  visible  mischief, 
and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
•omettmcs  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
fyr  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
•ach  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
anspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore,  perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
<rther  animat  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whoso  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
8ky  for  a  guinea,  should  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour :  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strength  would  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess,  in  cold  countries  tliey  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
ice :  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
Ae  harvesA  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  which  ran  be  done 
in  equul  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  wfa^ch 
has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  effects 
are  rrgulurity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
procelcusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 
galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
song  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
BUmber  is  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
ft  herd  of  four  handrcd,  one  hundred  of  which 
ftie  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plentv  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product. 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabitcn.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  rude  nations  of  the  fimt  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  Those  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
eavitv  near  the  house  called  the  oar-c«ye,  in 
whicn  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
ezpeditioBS  which  in  rougher  times  were  veiy 
finM|«ent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
oan.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thing so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  It  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
<could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evident 
4>f  what  use  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those, 
who  i^  they  wore  masters  of  the  coast,  eould 
take  away  their  boats. 


picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-boJli^  and 
odfieve  tnat  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cMlle. 
Tbev  nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Bute 
has  lately  brought  from  the  sava^ra  coanlriti  m 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  have  oeen  maiie  by 
a  nation  to  which  the  ase  of  Bsetals  was 
kBMOWn. 

The  number  of  this  little  cuiuuwmity 
never  been  coanted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  ob- 
tained any  poskiva  aocoimt,  oonsistent  with  tka 
result  of  potecal  compotatioD.  Not  many  yaaia 
ago,  the  late  laird  lad  out  one  hundred  man 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sijcth  pait  of  a 
people  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arma: 
Raasay  had  therefore  six  hundred  inhabitanta. 
Bnt  because  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man  aUa 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  sommona^ 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  toteOr 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  quatiSea 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  aa  mamy 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  Tha  wliob 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred ;  or  nine  to  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  popukMMness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  often  abow. 
They  are  content  with  their  ooantry,  and  &itk- 
ful  to  theur  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfoctod  with  the 
fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  cbapel  unroofed 
and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  osed  only 
aa  a  place  of  burial  About  uie  churchea  in  tin 
idands  are  small  squares  encloeed  with  wttaoe^ 
which  behmg  to  particular  fimalieay  aa  wrpoate- 
ries  for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  ia  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  aome  ool- 
lateral  house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  eoatonlo 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  traa. 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a  small 
distance,  some  of  which,  perhapa,  nave  cnaam 
cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not 
funeral  monuments,  bnt  the  ancient  bomidaxieaaf 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  aa 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  waa  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  ^reat  difficulty 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  under- 
takes to  describe ;  yet  with  all  his  oppoilunitieay 
he  has  often  sufJTcred  himself  to  be  deceived. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  the  chiefr  of 
the  clans  had  lest  little  of  their  original  influ- 
ence. The  mountains  were  yet  unpcnetrated. 
no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  noveltiea,  and 
the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  force.  He  might  thererore  have  «h8* 
played  a  series  of  subordination  and  a  form  of 
government,  which  in  more  luminoua  and  ias- 
provea  regions  have  been  long  forgotten,  and 
nave  delimited  his  readers  wiQi  many  uncoath 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  cManioBa 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  noC 
knowledge  of  the  worid  sufficteot  to  qnalifv  him 
for  judghur  what  would  deserve  or  gun  toe  at- 
tention of  mankind.  The  mode  ol  life  which 
was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not  suppoaa  on* 
known  to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  ooold  prn 
pleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  waa^  in  hia 
little  country,  in^>os8ibie  to  be  ignorant. 


A  proof  much  atroofec  of  tht  dtftiaM  AtJ     WkaX  he  ia»  ac^lacttd^  caanat  immt  h« 
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tkm  with  a  deligfatful  eontrariety  of  imagob 
Withoot  it  the  roogfa  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  biJlowfl  and  the  howling  stonn: 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  eayety . 
the  song  and  the  danoe.  In  Raasay,  if  1  could 
have  found  an  Uljrssee,  I  had  fancied  a  Pheada. 

DUNYEOJLlf. 

At  Raasay,  by  §ood  fortune,  Maclood,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  wo  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  I>un- 
▼egan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way,  in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Fort  R^,  so  called 
because  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  Inlands,  ceme  into  it.    The 


ibrmed.  In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the 
use  of  letters,  what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interorted  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  rasters  are  stated  observances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignorsnce  is  an  age  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  oommemorationB, 
gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 

any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was   ^  ^  ^ 

not  in  ruins.    The  malignant  influence  of  CaI-1  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
vinism  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to-l  narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super-l  Sky,  by  carryine  tlic  natives  away  to  America, 
stition  is  obUtenited,  the  monuments  of  papal       fn  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the 
piety  are  likewise  effaced.  .  •  .    •-  .-  «      .. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  laiy  devotion  of  the  Romish  Clergy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
we  may  indulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
umph, by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  charches,  the  decay  of 
religion  must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for 
while  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured tfmt,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  haye  decreased  in  number. 
Tliis  argument,  which  supooses  that  the  churches 
h«ve  been  sufibred  to  tall,  only  because  they 
wero  no  longer  necessary,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  houses  of  worship  still  remaining 
were  suffident  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churclies  at  all,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  nunserous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  fniblic  worship  would 
be  made.  Whore  the  religion  of  a  country  on- 
forcM  consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those 
biindings  may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousness 
x>f  the  place ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  cf  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
found  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  ean  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  a||e  is  well 
known  to  have  ptaosd  too  much  hope  m  lonely 
austerities.  Volimtary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  profHtiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced, 
and  conscienoe  was  appeased:  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikdy,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 

Slaees  where  retinment  was  sure  to  have  no 
istarbanoe. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  •detain  a  travaller, 
except  the  laird  and  hip  fiunilys  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiCaries.    Such  a  seat  of  hospitality, 


cavern  m 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  oflen  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Hero  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  trayellcd  in  the  manner  alrMdy  described, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsborougfa,  a  place  distin- 
guished by  that  name,  because  the  king  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.     We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  hyjdr. 
Macdonakl,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonaff^i        x. 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  anaVr*  Jpr 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with     f^ 
honour.    She  is  a  woman  of  miiddle  stature,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elceant  presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crpsaine  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  mA  mfficulty  in 
cominjEf  to  Dunvegan :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  were  oflen  obliged  to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  tlus  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  vmAa  without  wuA 
expense  or  difBcuUy  be  drained.  But  diflkok]^ 
and  expense  arc  relative  terms,  which  have  diflfr 
rent  meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by.  our  reception.  Lady  Maclcod,  who  hiui  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Here  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  tboughta 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Maclcod,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  moclem ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  aklet  of  a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skektoD  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  tiie  Danes  wero 
masters  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  liabitable^ 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  fa- 
mfly,  that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  Iha 
amidit  thawindi  aadwiteg%fiUi  theipigjpa-lfrpajatiop.     The  paadfttheg  of  the  prvntt 
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Itird,  in  defiance  of  predictioH|  begui  the  work, 
bot  desisted  in  a  ktUe  time,  ami  tpplied  his 
money  to  wone  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  lor 
many  ages  in  continual  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  aooessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  the  last  possessor  openecl  an  entrance  by 
atairs  upon  the  land. 

Th^  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  or  declared  wars  and  authoriied  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  oorthcam  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  dans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mightv  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Madeod. 
Maodonald  having  married  a  Madeod,  upon 
some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  tinne,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  Was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  away.  This  however  must  always  have 
offended,  and  Macleod  Resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  its  drcumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  nusmg  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Maobnald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  and  prevailed. 

lother  story  may  show  the  disorderiy  state 
sular  neignbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
isle  of  El^g,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Biacleodfl|,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift  Madeod  landed  upon  Egr^  and 
demanded  the  ofienders;  but  the  inhabitanu 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca- 
vern, into  which  they  thoueht  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  folloiKthem.  Madeod  choked  them 
with  smoke,  oM left  them  lying  dead  by  famifies 
as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
liave  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay :  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listenine;  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
suffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  en- 
joying its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
by  the  rauUiiude  of  islands,  does  not  roar  with 
80  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
feamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides, the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I 
never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rouffh  and 
barren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
diaid,  which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  surrounded 
with  a  wall. 

^  When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
siege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  eonrt,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwards,  till  water  was  £>und,  which 
though  so  near  to  the  sea,  1  have  not  heard 
nenuoned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
seas,  or  other  ^aU(ifi%  which  mftkft  it Jflp.fit  for 


»«,  and  the  family  is  DOW  better  saimlledfinaai 
a  stream  which  runs  by  the  rock,  tram  two 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manncra, 
and  heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  the 
hoQse  is  kept  an  ox*s  honi,  hollowed  so  aa  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  the  heir  of  Mais- 
ieod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  diaaghc, 
aa  a  test  or  his  manhood,  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim  a  seat  aoKiner 
the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  retom  of  the  laira 
to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  ahaence^ 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  heninga :  and 
that,  if  any  woman  crosses  the  water  to  the  <^ 
posite  island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  ooaat. 
Boetius  tells  the  same  of  some  otherplaoe.  This 
tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  bold  that  no 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  none  may 
pass  bote  Madeod. 

Among  other  suests  which  the  hoepitality  of 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  viait  was  paid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  soaui  of 
sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Maack,  which 
siflnifiee  swine.  It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
which  the  proprietor  not  likinff,  has  endeavoured, 
without  enect,  to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  osoal 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bepera,  Lock  Buy, 
a  prtbctioe  necenary  in  countries  inhabited  by 
dans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territory 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  diacrimi- 
nated  by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whoaa 
name,  I  think,  is  Madean,  should  be  re^larly 
called  Muck;  but  the  appellation,  whidi  he 
thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  fike 
sCiU  less  for  himself,  and  he  is  tharefore  ndrireaMd 
by  the  title  of  Ide  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  ia  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  Elnglish  mdea  kmgi 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  oonaa- 
quently  contains  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
Eng^sn  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  hia  ovm 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half^  live  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  exported 
com.  Wnat  rent  they  p>ay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decently  inquire.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  is  eoch,  aa  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  hia  inome- 
diate  view«  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their 
happiness.  The  devastation  of  the  smaU-pox, 
when  it  visits  places  where  it  comea  seldom,  ia 
well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  ita  tenor 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  peoples 
The  expense  was  two  diillings  and  sixpence  ^ 
head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  amon^ 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  ne  fetches  a  smith  from 
the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  main 
land  six  times  a  vear.  Thb  island  well  de> 
served  to  be  seei^  but  the  laird's  abaence  1^  us 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordmate  idets.  Muck,  however  snudl,  faaa 
yet  othera  smaller  about  it,  one  of  which  has 
only  ground  sufikient  to  affim  paatnre  fiyr  three 
wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  IMled  lotua,  and  was  hti 
danm  of  foigetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart^ 
till  Mr.  BoawaU  MMlf  lipoached  roe  with  my 
du^gishness  and  ■oimiil  1  h>d  no  very  forciht^ 
deieaoe  to  imkai  fai  w^  agnad  to  pursue  our 
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journey.  Macleod  aocompanied  us  to  Ulinish, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  aheriff  of  the 
island. 

VLIOTSH. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  as,  and  directed 
our  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obsei^ 
▼ation.  With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
building,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  heiffht  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  Tery 
thick,  (uniinishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown,  come 
suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Dani^ 
fort 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
is  narrow^  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  fiom  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  pTacea 
where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  mi^ht  stand  about  them.  ^  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  whicn  the  action  of  ^^ionff 
line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
been  a  dwellinff,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  luis  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  a^es.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
should  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants,  if  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  me 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  bV 
diggiuff  after  a  fox.  These  eaves,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  oom- 
monly  by  taking  advanta^^e  of  a  hoUow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  liw  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  w^  are  mMia  by  piling  stones 
against  the  etrlh^  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  largo  iltDei  bid  across  the  caveriL 
which  therefore  ouioot  bo  vide.  Over  the  roo( 
torfs  wero  placed^  tad  gpoM  woo  mifihred  to 
grow;  and  the  wtrnkmrn  owoiilnil  by  butheo 
or  some  other  oofib 

Theoo  cavoi  wwo  imiiwlid  to  ns  m  tiM 
cdiiM  of  tU  am  mte  UiMMiib  of  ivIM, 


however,  I  am  by  no  means  persuaded.  This 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  aro  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together^ 
and  beinff  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  ima^ne  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sodden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wifo 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhapo 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  oay  wao 
rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  ol'  know- 
ledge, the  offence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singmarity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  an  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  soma 
part  of  this  journey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
way,  stooa  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  much  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  thia 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hufh,  beinc 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  dcuiy ;  ana 
had  art  and  influence  sufiicient  to  en^affo 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  against  the  laird'o 
life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  tho 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  tne  Imnds  of  ono 
Macieod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money. 
Save  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  wao 
ischarged,  and  the  bond  redcmanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confede- 
rates, placM  eacn  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  ol 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
wi^  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hush 
both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinfonned.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  woe 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  sarao 
dcMgn  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  ho 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  Iho  dungeon.  When  he  was  bun* 
gry  thqr  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  colled  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cop,  wfaich^ 
whsQ  h»  KAm  tho  lid|  he  found  ompty.   Wwm 
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that  time  they  vinted  him  no  more,  but  left  hun 
to  perish  in  solitude  and  darknesa. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  aeaiide, 
lemartuible  fi>r  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  After  dhmer  we  took  a  boat  to  ex- 
plore this  eaiMNis  csnty.  The  boatmen,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  conmion 
drudges,  inquired  who  the  stmngers  were ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
oould  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in  Erse, 
I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
lor  one  of  tnem  declared  that  he  beard  the  cry  of 
an  Engtiah  ghost.  This  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  camiot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  nigged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  lonff,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we 
guessedj  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feet. 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  lim- 
pets and  muscles  in  Uicir  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimony  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  ecno  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumbered  our 
leet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  mto  a 
atrong  stalk. 

In  our  return  we  fomid  a  little  boy  upon  the 
Mint  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
for  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor^ 
rowed  his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boewdl  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddv  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  hot  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  afibrds  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
some  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
fiimine:  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  the  seas  are  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALI8KER  IN  SKY. 

From  CJlinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macle^,  an  officer  in  the 
I>utch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
phvsic,  he  is  consequentlv  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  nim  in  his  diSerent 
places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
languages.  TaUsker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gav  and  the  jovial 
■eem  utterly  excluded  ;  and  wnere  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
poflsibiUty  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast 
where  no  vessel  lands  but  when  it  is  dnven  by  t 


tempest  on  the  rocks.  Towtids  the  Islid 
lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls.  The  gmr«* 
den  is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow^ 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pre* 
sent  inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick. 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  laird  of  Col,  neir  to  a  verj  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  his 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  consMmable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hsnp- 
shirs  to  learn  their  practice.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operatioas  of 
agriculture,  that  he  might  not  deceive  hiOMcif 
by  a  folse  opinkm  of  skill,  which  if  he  should 
find  it  defiaent  at  home,  he  had  no  meens  of 
completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  prmbe 
the  travels  and  manual  laboun  of  the  cxer  of 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, m  the  proportion  of  his  dominiofie  to  tbs 
empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weerj  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  T»» 
lisker.  At  night  he  nuseed  one  of  hu  dogs,  and 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  found 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  Tor  he  must  be  named  by  his  ponfunioni, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  Ions,  o(* 
fered  to  conduct  us  to  his  chief.  Sir  Allen  Mao- 
lean,  who  Uved  in  tbe  isle  of  Inch  KfuniHh, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  pessags. 
From  this  time  was  formed  an  •rigw^jntimrf^, 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accident- 
ally continued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  much 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  haTe  givev  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weatner  was  now  almost  one  eontinned 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  scmie  bnppy  inter- 
mission to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  thira  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  decree  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  mi^t  easily  6na  our  way  to 
In<m  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Madeen  resadedy 
and  afterwards  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  ststion 
that  we  could  take  was  ArmidsJ,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Maodonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachen,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  wUch  therefoie  we 
were  very  wiUing  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker.  that  a  great  part  of  our  jour^ 
ney  was  performed  in  the  ^oom  of  the  evening. 
In  traveltiiig  even  thus  almost  without  uSi 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  nur* 
turally  too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve 
some  de^ee  of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  must  be 
the  solicitude  of  him  who  should  be 
among  the  crags  and  hollows^ 
rant,  and  alone  7 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothic  romanoes  were  noC 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  eio  now 
thought  In  the  full  prevalence  ot  the  f serial 
institution,  when  violence  descdatsd  the  workL 
and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortress,  f^uests  ^»d 
castles  were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  other, 
and  the  adventurer  ai^  very  suddenly  pass 
from  the  gloom  of  wooSbJ^ot  the  ragsednees  of 
moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  ^yety^  amid  m^siufi- 
cence.  Whatever  is  imagmed  m  the  wildest 
tsl^ifgiantabdragop%aaa.endMiutmeiubeea» 
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cepfed,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  aea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  hu 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunregan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
ourselTQf  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  starred 
two  days^  and  made  such  inouirics  as  curiosity 
suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  bis  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
acoompKshments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  AxmideL  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  su^er  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TIO  m  8KT. 

^  At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  c^ 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
warm  m  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autunmal  to  the  verml  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  eooeeberries  in 
September ;  but  they  were  amaUy  and  the  husk 
was  thick. 

The  winter  u  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  leducee  the  cattle  to 
•ive  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  oy  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spnng,  fimn  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  bnbre.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  oait  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  ior  the  owners ;  and,  what  I 
nave  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kme  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

^  The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothmg 
but  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  proaoct  There 
are  many  oon  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  the  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  vrant 
depth,  thou|^  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plou^  But 
we  dki  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatie  pkmts. 
The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  soiiie  nappier  q)Ots orearth 
MB  oanable  of  tiOaoBi 
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Their  aerriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeme  than  unskilful  Tneir  chief  ma* 
nure  is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  cives  them  a  better  crop  than 
those  of  the  Hjjpilands.  They  heap  sea-sheUs 
npon  the  dunghul,  which  in  time  aiMilder  into  a 
fertiliziiu;  substance.  When  thay  ind  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  di^  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
would  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
idx)ut  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  the  angle  downwards.^  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillsge, 
fkrms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  $hari 
land.  Long  bund  is  that  which  afifords  room  fiir 
a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  eopiotta 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  00% 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries: 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  ailer  all  their 
diligence,  th^  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease 7  It  IS  in  vain  to  nope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  ^;rain  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  apply  th« 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  oaa 
horse,  vrith  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  hooM 
their  sheares,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  finame  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse's  beo. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  dilB- 
culty,  nothing  surely  oueht  to  be  wasted ;  yet 
their  method  of  cleannig  their  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  stmw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  unprovidence  of  savages,  they  de> 
stroy  that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  meed,  and  they  escape  thm 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  haya 
made  grateful  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  bams  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  house 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perfhtion  la 
preyent  the  mow  from  heating. 
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or  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  tne  common 
greena  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
choosinff  an  advantageous  exposition,  thej  can 
raise  all  the  more  hardy  eaculent  plants.  Of 
▼eg^etahle  fragraooe  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet 
studious.  Few  vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the 
Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is 
mown  late ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
very  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
framnce ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have 
noUiing  else,  but  by  most  Engush  farmers  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  anv  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  been  discoverea,  though 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  are  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,'  and 
brou«^ht  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  burn  in  the  chiot- 
nev.  Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  by  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smelting- 
house  or  forge.  Perhaps  bydili2;ent  search  m 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might  be  discovered.  But  neither  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little 
rooip  for  excursive  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fidMMt  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
■Uenbly  lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted 
into  glass.  They  bum  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchase  it.  This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
farms;  but  the  tenants  pay,  hke  all  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with  great  unwillinf- 
ness;  because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landloiti  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he 
gives  the  power  of  gaming,  he  has  certainly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 
^  X  his  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager 
litigation  between  Macdonold  and  Maoleod,  for 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  tilJ  the  value  of  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  them  desired  the  reputa^ 
tioB  of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  ia  covor 
monly  believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  prolmbly  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  pnce  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  ;  there  was  onco  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  oflfered  to  the  butcher  till  tliey 
have  boon  long  fatted  in  EngUsh  pastures.  | 


Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  iinthout  bornSf. 
called  by  the  Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  difference  be  specific,  or  accidental,  tbotigli 
we  inquired  with  ^reat  mligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  Iwwebeea 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.  What' is  pro^ 
duced  by  putting  a  homed  and  unhomed  male 
and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observatioii. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
conmKMliousIy  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  Tcry 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  sixe,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  young  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  oc  sus- 
Jtenance. 

The  ^oat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complvmg  with  every  difference  of  climate  and 
of  soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particulary  remarkeo. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  led  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
fats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows. 
single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
sheep  a  pint  Such  at  least  was  the  accoonl 
which  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  ever  bad  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  mat  of  sheep  is  much  thicker^ 
Sheep*s  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled  ;. 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  card, 
and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  form  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those 
of  our  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  rankneas, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
Thesci  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  boras  and  hounds. 
A  sportsman,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  thp  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  creyhounds, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  witE  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  do^  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  much 
an  overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  m  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhalnted^ 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  ^r  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  Eng- 
land. They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance 
that  they  have  no  other  vermin :  for  since  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  lefl  behind.  They  have 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col|  where  being  left  by  some  trading  veaeet 
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they  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  op- 
pose them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  Uie 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  Yery  tall 
or  Tery  short,  than  are  seen  in  England ;  or 
perhaptfts  their  numbers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  oe^'iation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
Bials. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  tlie  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
suffered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidncss  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  supenority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  ^up 
over  the  bo^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  m  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  ouahfied  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  along  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  afibrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  very 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconvem- 
ences,  which  a  little  attention  would  eanly  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carr3ring  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  t^  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
<)r  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  stntw. 

Their  method  of  Ufa  neither  secures  them 
perpetaal  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  cfairurgery, 
and  aU  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  life  is  lonjger  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
luxury ;  but  I  found  no  instance  nere  of  extra- 
ordinary lon^vity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  him  from  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  oft«i 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stands  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartiaHy  to 
very  difierent  modes  of  life  in  very  dimrent 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
examples  of  a^  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  mtroduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 


presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all 
ner  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

in  the  blands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in- 
habitants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich  ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  bom  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it. 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture. Since  money  has  been  brought  among 
them,  they  liave  found,  like  others,  the  art  S 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  ffrief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  thfi 
satisfaction  of  bis  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  liighest  dignity  is  Laird,  oC 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackwnon. 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  Uiat  gathers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  eats 
it  The  laird  lias  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of^  consan^initi^  aDathe 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authonty.  The  Itkd 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  oom- 
mbnly  bore  his  name.  And  to  these  prindplM 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  agei^ 
an  exclusive  ru^t  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligation 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  afiec* 
tion  and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  shodld 
profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Erasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Erasers  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealous  against  the  government.  A  pardon  was 
sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  English  camp^ 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  in 
neoessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  taclrf,  or  subordinate  pos- 
sessions, were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  lie  held  a 
middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 


quality,  one  /of  whom,  in  her  ninety^bwtii  year,  |  fram  the  tenants.    This  tenure  still  anbaisti^ 
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with  ill  originil  opentum,  Irat  not  with  the 
piiiiuti?efftAMlihr.  Since  the  idaiulera,  no  longnr 
eontent  to  live,  nave  lewned  the  deare  of  grow- 
ing rich,  tn  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domeitic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
atranffer,  whose  UMmey  boys  him  preference, 
eonsiden  hinuelf  a*  piquing  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  indiffisrent  alMHt  tie  land's  hononr  or 
safety.  The  comraedloMmesB  of  money  is  in- 
deed great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  theierore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  toe  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  fore  j|o. 

I  nave  found  m  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 

Krience,  who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
rden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  npon 
the  product  ot  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverisnes  at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
The  land,  say  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  ana  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
lord to  all  the  tenants ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eigfatpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning, 
seem  not  sufficiently  to  inc^uire  whither  it  wfll 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  snutting  up  the  raops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
eomprehent^  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
laige  quantities  of  manufacture^  and  a£R>rding 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  Uiem- 
■elves  considered  as  oenefactors  to  the  public, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  with  the  other.  If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hondred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  unmediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men most  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothings 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
swered, and  the  builder  must  haye  stood  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universsl  plenty! 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hopei 
and  emulation  wiU  be  utterly  extin^iusiied ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  immediate  necessity, 
nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides for  distant  cons6|uences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the! 
state  flflhe  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally! 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of 
both  tliey  have  only  heard  Ji little,  and  guess  the 
lesL    They  are  straageni  to  ch*  language  and. 


the  manners,  to  the  adrantages  and  tlie  wante 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model^  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  diffiealt  than  to  proeoro  one 
cony«nience  by  the  foileitare  of  anoCfaflr.     A 


soldier  may  copedite  his  march  by  throwing 
awayhisamu.  To  banish  the  tacksmaiM  cuy, 
to  make  a  coimtry  plentiful  by  dirainiahhig  tbs 


people,  is  an  expeditioiM  mode  of  huabniaify  ; 
out  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  little  to  human  happineai. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  faandsi,  ao  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  num  di" 
rect  the  man  of  labour.  If  the  tacksman  betaken 
away,  the  Hebrides  most  in  their  present  scala 
be  giyen  up  to  grossness  and  i^;n(Nmnce;  tka 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be  unakilfiily 
and  for  want  of  admoniti^,  will  be  neigligenL 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  irfien  ooo- 
sist  of  islands  remote  from  one  another^  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants ; 
and  the  steward  haying  no  dignity  annssed  to 
his  character,  can  have  little  authority^  ^■''M^rr 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and 
who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditary 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  haye  equal  seal 
for  the  pirosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to 
the  hira,  with  tlie  tacksman,  who  has  the  Isuid'lB 
uioome  inyolved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  the 
lairds,  the  tacksmen^  and  the  ministers,  who  fie* 
quently  improve  their  livinss  by  becoming  fiirA- 
ers.  If  the  tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  arilkyt 
The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  diflianoe  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  lands  J  and  if  he  resides  at  all 
upon  them,  most  drag  his  days  in  aolitndey  bar 
inff  nolon^r  eitherafriendoraoompaaion;  he 
WW  therefore  depart  to  some  more  <»mfortable 
residence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wisdoni 
and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenanti  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  ssnaetimca 
leased  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  ia  a  cluster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant's  Town,  and  are  hooad 
jointly  and  separately  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent  These,  I  belieye,  employ  in  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kindsf 
tenants  yet  lower;  who  having  a  hut,  with  grass 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep^  pay  thor 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  senraats  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  knovr  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have^aheep^ 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  doiching ; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniarywages^  or  nrmn 
but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins 
now  to  be  a  little  yariegated  with  commerce; 
but  noyelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till  one  mode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  settled  no- 
tion  can  be  formed. 

Such  b  the  sjrstem  of  insular  sobordinatioiv 
Which  having  little  yariety,  cannot  afford  nuich 
defight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  la 
conten:\plation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  loi^ 
time  perhiuM  not  unhappy :  but  their  content 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of  pnde  and  ienoranee,  an 
indifierence  for  pleasures  which  mey  did  not 
lunow,  a  blind  yeneration  for  tbm  chiefo,  aial  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  irnpoctance. 

Tkatr  :pride  has  been  cnishsl  b^  the  hearf 
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hand  of  a  Tindicdve  conqueror,  whose  aeveritiee 
have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  haTO  produced  much  di»* 
content,  because  they  operate  upon  the  surfiLce 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  sub- 
jection. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest thomselves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

That  dig^nity  which  they  deriyed  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
with  their  arms  rattlinj^.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  cessed.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
ful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  Ejigliah 
cottager. 

Then*  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
Cheir  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to 
show  them  their  wants. '  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  BGfi;falanders  are 
df  pnred  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  maiie 
with  4be  same  design^  the  execution  had  been 
feeUe,  and  the  efiect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
oflen  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  B«t  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  CuHeden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  oocasbn  of  complaint  Every 
^Kovemment  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  tak- 
ing avray  the  weapon  that  is  lifled  against  it 
But  the  loysl  dans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  thatf  after  having  defendeo  the 
kinr,  th^  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselfies ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  wfaidi  had  been  legally  emplojred. 
Their  case  is  sindoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  oe  complete,  it  can  only 
^predeainant 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tmes,  and  thus  remote  firom  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
«very  conmuaity  has  the  right  or  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
«elf-defenee,  enly  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  where  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subpect  to 
act  for  himseE  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
'With  firo  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would 
Juiow  their  distress.  A  cang  of  robbery  such 
«s  has  been  lately  found  confederatii^  th«n- 
sehres  in  the  Hijghland&  might  lay  a  wide  re^on 
onder contfibutton.  The  crew  oia  pet^  pnvsr 
tear  nngfat  land  on  the  kifest  juftd  moat  weaMyr 


of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  crueltr 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chidb 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  mi^t,  without  ro^ 
sistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjeets  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
prindpMS  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affiirds  a  generous  nod  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  Mitheiing  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds  with  fearuas  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  m 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  all 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  f<MtaI 
show ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  wiui  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  m  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence^ 
and  mterested  himself  m  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  T 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  numan  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  endanger  others  7  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  7  and  whether,  if  it  bo  ne> 
eessary  to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  commo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence? 

It  must  £>wever  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  b  accustomed  to 
resohre  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasum, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flouiiah 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  HighUmders  lost  their  ferocity  with 
their  arms,  they  suffered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  mto  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound* 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  mav  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  cansea,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  a  heav^  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  vurible  evils,  which  can- 
ker enjo3rment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  hut  do* 
mestic  animooties  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  wfaicli 
had  for  so  many  a^  been  exercised  by  the 
chiefs,  has  likewise  its  evils  and  its  good.  The 
fendal  oonstitntioii  netnially  diflVised  Itaoir  inte 
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long  ramificatiooi  of  niboKliiiate  aothoiity. — 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  goTemmeat  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
bjrmoantama  into  many  aubdiviflions  scarcely 
accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  bV 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intiicaciM,  throqgn 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punbhing  offences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  those  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  judges,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
Bolver  or  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in  pro- 
portioning punishment  to  offences.  But  the 
more  he  indulced  bis  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  fiivour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  security;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger, 
when  the  ludge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowled^  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  paet  could  not  be  evaded ;  the 
power  of  the  lairu  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  litigation  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  bv  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized  7  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors, when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  wliich,  forty  years  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  ri^ht  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  m  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
countr)r,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience, improving  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enioyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  witnout  some  equiva- 
lent There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  pernaps 
a  sum  greater  than  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  wtiich 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  monev.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.    Wealth  enables  us, 


to  obtahi  the  oonieiit  of  otfaoii  to  obr  gtatiSem- 
tioo.  Power,  aimply  eooaidered,  wlialffw  it 
coofora  on  one,  must  take  from  ano&ier.  Wealth 
enables  ita  owner  to  give  to  othera,  by  taking 
onW  from  himself.  Power  pleases  tiie  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delighu  the  placid  Mad  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  novels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  pferogathraa,  n«- 
cessaiily  turn  their  thoughta  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  revenues,  and  expect  iiiofv  fsnt, 
as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tenan^  wlw  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  ue  same  proportion  as  thet  of  hie  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediatclj  aee 
why  his  indurtry  is  to  be  taxed  more  lieevilv 
than^  before.  He  refuses  to  pay  the  dwnand, 
and  is  ejected ;  the  ground  is  thia  let  to  e  atran- 
ger,  who  peiiiaps  brmgs  a  larger  alodt,  bat  who 
taking  the  land  at  its  full  piice^  treeta  with  the 
laixd  upon  equal  terms,  and  oooaidan  him  not 
as  a  ctiief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thns 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  b«t  the  dan  is 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinioii,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagemcaL 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  kttle,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  modi,  though  thercan 
affi>id  it  As  ground  is  graduallv  improved,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  tne  rent  nsay  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  tiie  farmer^ 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  coontiisi^ 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  eril 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  tne  land  will  produce,  hot  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cuhtvate  it.  A 
certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doabled,  and  the  stocK  remains 
the  same,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  misfat  pihspt 
often  increase  their  income,  by  suUiviauigttie 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  on^  so 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ^  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  causey  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  gene- 
ral discontent  That  adherence  which  was  Mtdy 
Cfessed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  namc^ 
now  little  preval^ice ;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of 
fortunate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  where 
every  man  mav  have  land  ot  his  own,  and  eat 
theproduct  of  his  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grante  of^Ameiican 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  among  other 
places,  where  oppression  might  produce  a  wish 
for  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not 
fail  to  trr  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  ScoU 
land,  wnere  at  the  time  when  the  dans  weie 
newly  disunited  from  their  diie&,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exactions^  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  im- 
raediatelv  perceived,  may  be  jiMtly  questioned. 
They  who  went  first,  were  probably  such  ss 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  aocounto  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  ftlae, 
indined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neiffb- 
bourhoods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that 
depaitnre  firom  their  native  country  is  no  longer 
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•ktle.  He  that  goes  thus '  accompanied,  carriet 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  He  sits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry  with  them 
their  lan^age,  their  opinions,  their  popular 
songs,  and  hereditary  merriment;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  tluit 
change  they  peireive  the  benefit 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late  that  these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
regions^  afler  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
m  toil  to  cleat  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them;  for  as  their  numbers  are 
greater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
tations of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  ^nreater 
niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep 
tncir  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  ot 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  firom 
valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  onlv  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another ;  out  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body  born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  countiv  for  his  residence;  and  an 
island  once  depopuhted  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  fiicility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  oisoontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wine,  and  col« 
lecting  a  flock  that  they  may  take  tneir  fligfal, 
be  to  attain  jgood  or  avoid  evil  7  If  tbey  are 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates : 
if  they  long  for  bright  suns,  and  calm  skies,  ana 
floweiy  fields,  and  fragrant  cardens,  1  know  not 
by  what  eloauence  they  can  m  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  tney  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  thery  are  driven  from  their  native  ooon- 
try  by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  trea^ 
ment,  real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutifiil  sub- 
iects,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
t>y  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thou^t 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  oontinuanoe  of 
their  national  dress.  If  this  concession  conkl 
have  any  efiect,  it  might  easilv  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  test  of  the  nation, 
might  disiiidine  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
PeansylvaBians,  or  people  of  Connecticat     If 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  tliosa 
ly^apons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonics.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soflen  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  oi'  a  statesman ;  but  it  affords  a 
lenslator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  true,, 
that  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  hsen  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  ot  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was- 
little  communication  of  intelliorence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.  An  adventurous 
projector  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
led  out  a  colony ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
odled  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present.  When 
Cnsar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians^ 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put- 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them:  Uicv  travelled  in  quest  of  danger,, 
and  willingly  tooa  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  mav  be  raised  where  eveiy  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. Bat  their  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess ;  ana  when  numbers 
areuraessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  the  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highhuiders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  oflicer,  not  muck 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  military  praise  f 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  fouud  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
HighUnd  regiment,  consistmg  of  twelve  bun- 
drd,  only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  their 
country  again. 
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TIm  Oothic  iwarms  have  it  least  been  miil« 
tiplied  with  equal  libeialitj.  That  they  bora 
ao  great  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  in  whoae 
ommtries  th*^  settled,  is  olam  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  found  m  the  proTincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with 
forests  i^yast  extent ;  and  the  first  efibet  of  ple- 
nitude of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Emopeans  spread  orer  Ameiica,  the 
lands  aie  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  woald  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neees* 
wSty  Ind  nerer  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agnoultnrp  is  seanty  or  unskilful, 
nay  be  driTonoot  by  &nune.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  ezhansted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  lesions  were  not,  when 
their  vruptions  subdued  the  Romans,  oveopeo- 
pled  with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  folly  in- 
habited, however  afterwards  laid  waste,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populousnesjk 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  opwwds 
into  antic|uity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
^eir  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  ano- 
ther countiy  is  apparent  fit»m  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  total  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  if  they  had  gone  toother  andagreea 
upon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founds 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider* 
able  wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants :  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
dians  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairos  of 
more  prudence  and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their 
Taraals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  fiom   more 

J ilent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
eommon  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  |;ood,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  agun  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  stonr  over 
another:  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
iloor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are 
small,  and  by  the  necessitjr  of  aecnmulating 
stores,  where  there  are  so  few  oppoftnnities  S 


mirchase,  the  rooms  ars  very  luUngmBoadj 
filled.    WithwantofdeanUnessIt' 


tnde  to  reproach  them.    The  _ 

been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth|  ttisik  evcrjr 
floor  dean,  and  the  quick  suoeessHm  dT  gwtSy 
perhaps  not  always  ovei^de^nt,  does  net  alloir 
much  time  ibr  adjusting  theu*  apartmealk ' 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations;  frooi  anky 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built 
without  mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  kose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  aoable  wsl  el 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  fiU 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completdy  exdoded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  tlunk,  formed  of  torlsy  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twin.  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is  ligfatea  by  As 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smolw  hole. 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  Est 
there  are  huts  or  dwdlin^  of  only  one  sUxy  in- 
habited by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  oemeat- 
ed  with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneys  and  sums 
chimneys  have  grates. 

^  The  nouse  and  the  fumitnre  are  not  always 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  ?■*■— ""g 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  whera^ 
after  a  veiy  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  eoa- 
ducted  to  my  chamber.  I  found  an  elegant  bed  d 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  shMta.  Ths 
accommodation  was  flattering;  I  an  dressed 
myself  and  fdt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  ooans 
of  rain  nad  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  svMfidently  wretchsd. 
Among  manu&ctnrers,  men  that  haye  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  industry,  which  VMUie 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  Yaluable.  Bat 
where  flocks  ana  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  dways  more  hands  than  work,  and  of  that 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  deiderity 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  who 
is  bora  poor,  nevercan  berich.  Theson  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothmg  of  progression  or  advancement. 

The  l»etty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  afiord  tnem  little 
more  than  shelter  fiom  the  storms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  add  to  make  all  his  own  nlensilB. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge« 
nuity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate* 
rials.  They  are  probably  cootei^t  with  such  ao- 
oommodations  as  stones  of  difimnt  forms  and 
sixes  can  afibrd  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging^. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  laad-animala ; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eats 
is  firom  his  own  stock.  The  great  effect  ol 
money  is  to  break  property  mto  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shiUing  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  but  where  there  is  no  commetce^  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fur  weather  they  need  not  want ;  bnt, 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  Ions  on  fish,  bat  by 
constraint:  he  will  rather  feed  1900  roots  and 
borries. 

The  only  fiid  of  the  idands  iff  peat  Thev 
wood  b  all  consumed,  and  coal  toey  have  not 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dng  out  of  ttn  msrshes, 
uom  the  depth  of  onefoot  to  that oTsiz.  That 
is  acoonnted  the  best  wtich  is  noawst  tbe 
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het.  Il  appears  la  be  a  mans  of  black  nrth 
bald  togetnr^r  by  vRj^ctahle  filirea.  I  know  no 
Whelhcr  the  earth  be  bitMininoii',  or  wbclJicr  th 
fibrin  be  nut  llio  only  cortibu.itiblc  pnrt;  vrhict 
by  heating  tho  iiiti-rpaned  earth  rcfl-hot,  make . 
burning  niosa.  Thu  h™t  is  not  vpry  Btrnn^  o 
laatin{!.  The  tf\\cn  an  yrlluniah,'  dii<1  in  i 
large  quantiry.  When  thpy  dig  pi-al,  llipy  cii 
it  into  njuarc  pirvci,  and  pill'  it  up  In  <lry  liosld< 
the  houfR.  In  Kiinu  places  it  hnH  an  ofR'nnv 
amclL  It  ia  tike  wood  rharrnl  fur  the  imilh 
Tbccnmnuin  malluHl  ofiiukkiDgpi'Bt  Grca  ia  hi 
heaping  it  on  the  hearth  j  hul  it  burns  waU  jn 
a,  and  inthebt'Hthnuiiiw  in  no  ised. 


The™ 


Lobe 


he.  true,  whether  known  or  nut  lo  those  w]k>  re 

There  arc  wntcrmilla  in  Sky  and  Hnasoy 
hilt  where  thi-y  are  too  for  distant,  ibc  Iiuuhif 
...1 —  Trind  tht'ir  obIh  «ith  a  quern,  or  bund 


,  whii^h  « 
a  huirin  . 


if  two 


iT^x.ujwnicu   int.-  i:(>ricaviLv  Ul 

be  tilted.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  al 
round  hole,  and  on  one  vide  iii  a  Inng 
Tho  lender  chedii  the  rorn  pmdoully  .._  .... 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  workn  thi'  liaiidle  round 
with  the  other.  Tiin  corn  nlideo  down  Ihe  cor 
voiity  of  the  lower  olone,  and  hy  tlie  motiuii  i 
the  a|>peri»  ^ronnd  in  il«  pasisge.  These  sloiit 
arefiiund  iuLui-liahar. 

Tlie  jplanili  allbrd  few  pi caaiirca,  except  to  the 
liardy  Hjiorlfiinan,  who  ran  tread  tlie  moor  and 
climb  Ilia  mountain.  Thn  dinUncn  oT  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  trarellinc 
baa  10  miieh  diHinitly,  niahca  fnijiienl  intef- 
couraB  impravtirnble.  VittilH  laft  wvemi  doyn, 
and  aro  conitnonly  ]iaid  l<v  water  i  yet  1  nev^r 
■uw  a  iHMit  furninlied  witli  IwncbeR,  or  made 
cninmodi'KU  hy  any  addition  to  the  lit*t  fabric. 
"  -  -      ■     ■    id  where  they  never 

^.-pipe  ran  pva,  they 
^  enjoyed;  but  im' nc  otli'T  rhensi'a, 
wliii'h  Ihe  l.-ixt  revolutinn  introduced,  the  wv  of 
IhP  hairpijM-  bejiinn  to  he  riirsntlen.  Seme  uTthe 
chief  rnmiliei  ntlll  entertain  a  piper,  whoncolTice 
wii><  anciently  hcmliUiTv.  Marriinmon  wna  piper 
to  .Made.!!!,  on'l  Itaiikm  to  Mach-an  orCot. 

The  tune*  of  ihn  lia^ipe  arn  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  !f  hy,  hcyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  eulle^  of  pijiera,  under  tho  dirertion  of 
Mneriiiunon,  whieh  in  not  quite  exliiiel.  Thete 
waa  nnolher  in  Mull,  Fupeni)t''nd«i  by  Rankrn, 
which  ex[Mre<l  about  tixleen  yea  r>  0^  Tollieae 
Colle(rn>,  M'hilc  the  pi|ic  n-lntncd  its  honour,  Ihe 
atiidenlaofmuaic  repaired  fur  education.  1  have 
had  my  dinner  exhdamlcil  hy  the  ba^ipc,  at 
Armidalo,  at  Dunre^n,  and  m  CiiL 

Tha  general  eonvenaiion  «f  the  ialandera  hoa 
notMnji  poiticdlar.  I  did  iwl  meet  with  the 
Inqnimtiireneai  of  wbieh  I  have  read,  and  aua- 
peet  the  jadgmMit  to  haie  been  niihly  made.  A 
■Iranger  of  corimty  comca  into  a  pitice  where  a 
•tnnocr  ii  addom  aeen :  he  importunai  the 
peop^  wilh  quntiona,  of  wluch  the;  canuot 
gnena  Iha  ntotiTd,  and  ^wn  with  lurpriae  on 
ttunfs  whicb  they,  having  bad  them  always 
before  their  eyea,  do  not  aunpcct  of  any  thing 
wondcrfnl.  He  appeoxa  lo  them  like  aome  being 


of  ennlher  world,  and  then  tliinki  it  pacnllar 
Ihnt  they  take  Ihcir  turn  la  inquire  whene*  ht 
cu>iiK»,  and  whither  he  in  coing- 

Th^  inlands  were  lamr  unfumiihcd  with  in- 
ntntutinn  for  yotith,  and  none  but  Ihe  loni  of 
GF'ntleinen  could  have  any  literaluic.  Thct« 
arc  now  ponichtol  achooln,  to  wliich  Ihe  lord  of 
every  manor  paya  a  ccituin  ntipcnd.  Ueie  tho 
ciiilclrcn  are  lauabt  lo  read  ;  hut  by  Ihe  rule  of 
their  instiluUon  Ihey  teach  only  Engliah,  ao  that 
tho  nalivea  read  a  lan^jiiiiGe  whicb  they  ma* 
r  undcratuiid.  If  a  puriah,  which  oj- 
I,  contaiiia  acvetal  iBlanda,  the  achuol 
-    Thia  i* 


ufCul,  wliich,  however,  is  more  enlipht* 
n  eonic  other  plocen  ;  (or  the  ddiciency 
is  suiiplied  by  a  young  senlleman,  who,  for  hii 

own  hnproveroent,  tmvela  ever 


_    _ J  every  year  on  foot  ovei 

the  Hi);blan(lii  In  Ihe  ncFsion  of  Aberdeen :  and 
at  hin  return,  during  ihc  vacnlioii,  leacbca  lo  read 
atul  write  in  bis  native  uland. 

In  Sky  there  are  iwo  granimar-achooln,  wbers 
hiiardera  are  taken  In  be  lefnilerly  educated. 
The  price  of  bnatt!  is  from  three  pounda  to  loar 
(lonndslt'n  bliillinga  a  year,  and  lliut  of  inslnio- 

birds  of  pasaaf^R,  v 
tliemmninr;  fur  in  wint  , 
made  for  an^  ennaiilemble  number  in  one  iilace. 
This  perioihcal  dinjirrainn  impresses  stiongly  the 
-^rcitjr  uf  Tiiexe  countries. 
Tlaving  beard  of  no  boardinjF-school  for  lodiei 
»rer  tlian  Iiivetnrnn,  I  niippoxe  their  cduralion 
gi'ncrally  donienlie.  Thi^  elder  daufibters  of 
the  liijiherfaTniliFB  arescnt  into  the  world,  and 
may  coiilribiile  hy  tlieir  acquinitiona  to  the  im- 
provement nl'  the  re«. 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  plcosiiw 
. .'  in'cful.  Their  dofieiencien  arc  ncldom  f  uppji. 
ed  i>y  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  nounda  ia 
-  pnnion  beyond  the  ho|>c  ot'any  but  Ilii-  laird's 
gUBhlor.  Iheyiloiwt  mdeed  ohen  cive  rnonej 
ithtlicirdauelilcni;  thcq^iiesiion  ia,HoH'  msD* 
>wa  a  youns  lady  will  bnn^  her  husband  ?  A 
ch  maiden  lian  fruni  ten  lo  forty ;  but  two  cows 
i«  n  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretendn  to  no 
distinction. 

The  rellscion  of  the  inlandii  is  that  of  Ihe  kid[ 
ofScntland.  1'he  geDllcmen  wilb  wham  I  con- 
ler^ed  ore  all  imlinnl  to  Ihe  Enslish  liturgy: 
ml  they  arc  obli^  to  maintain  tlie  cntahlisb'ed 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  nflbrd 
•tliei,  who  muel  live  wholly  on  tba 
conliibiition  of  hin  audiericr. 

Tliev  thereforu  all  attend  the  worship  of  tlia 
kirk,  a'a  often  »t  a  visil  from  ihdr  niiniflcr,  or 
the  practicability  oTtravrllincinves  them  ojipor^ 
tunily  ;  nor  have  Ihcy  any  rcaion  to  complain 
of  inMiflieient  paston ;  fur  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  wbojn  1  had  reannn  lo  think  cidiei  dcli- 
ei>:nt  in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  found 
several  wilh  whom  1  could  not  cnnvcrao  wi:hoat 
wishinji,  as  my  rc9{>ecl  increased,  that  tbaj  bad 
not  bsoi  praohytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  nnitaiiism  U  now  very 
mnch  rclaxad,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlifihtencd.  1  somelimea  met  wilh  prejudices 
auRieiently  nalipnant,  but  thxj  were  prejudicea 
of  i^orance.  The  miniiEeta  in  tbaialandabad 
attsmed  such  knowledge  as  may  juitly  be  ad- 
mired  io  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  hot 
coriasty,  oi  what  is  still  belter,  Mttre 
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much  ■tronf^er  of  what  w«  suffer  than  of  what 
W6  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  ^n  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  reoord  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  7  Death,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  hauDeps  to  all. 
The  j;reatest  good,  be  it  what  it  wut,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part. 

That  tncy  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  ez- 
/  pected  ;  because  death  is  an  ovvnt  frequent  and 
iniportanL  But  they  see  likewise  moro  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  mc,  tliat  when  he 
had  once  p>ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  liis  attendant,  which  he 
liad  never  worn  at  nome  ;  and  wliich  had  been, 
witliout  any  previous  design,  occasionally  giveu 
him. 

Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  freouenL     Mr.  Boswell*s  frankness  and 

(rayety  mactc  t^very  body  communicative,  and  we 
loard  many  talcs  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  lesfl  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
rcahry  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  fkr  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degreeiu  wh«*ther  of  rank  or  un- 
derstandintr,  universally  admit  it,  except  the 
minifltcrs,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  consequence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  oi  thum  honestly  told 
me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

Strung  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
is  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  without  any  vi- 
sible reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what 
is  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  tlie  universal  system  than 
nMn  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
Che  consequence,  when  tlie  premises  are  not  un- 
dorst«K>d ;  that  the  Second  Sif(hi  is  only  wonder- 
ful bficause  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  diAiculty  tlian  dreams,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  Uie  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  comniunicaF 
tive  impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impresmons,  wliich  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  f«*It  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Second  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  wa  are  unable  to  decide  bv  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sighif  no  profit  was 
ever  sought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
IbctioD,  in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  arc  known 


to  have  any  part  Those  who  profeM  to  ftel  i^ 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  eaar. 
There  is  one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  wonU 
have  j^adly  conversed ;  but  he  was  v^  groaa 
and  _  Ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  l*ne  pro- 
portion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich 
IS  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ac- 
cidental, it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education :  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimea 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentle- 
man  in  the  Highlande,  who  complaint  of  uie  ter- 
rora  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pre- 
science: Uiey  are  impressed  with  images^  of 
wliich  the  event  only  sliows  them  the-  meanmg. 
They  tell  what  tiiey  have  seen  to  others,  who  are 
at  that  time  not  more  known  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 

To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
requiredinoretimethan  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood ;  aad  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much 
of  that  pTOuliar  and  discnniinative  form  of  life, 
of  whicn  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination. 
we  w6re  wilhng  to  listen  to  such  accoimts  ot 
past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  soon 
ibund  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  aU 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices 
of  their  ducfs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance^  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  cu- 
riosity to  innuire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chit  A  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difiiculties ;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  w  hat  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  torbn- 
lence  and  contontion ;  and  one  ^ncration  of  ig- 
norance effikces  the  whole  senes  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  openoa  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  interruptec^  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  wluch^  if 
onoe  it  fidls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  mudi 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bardi^ 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  great  family.  After  these  bards  were 
some  of  my  fint  inquiries ;  and  I  received  such 
axiswera  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge  ^  tor  I  ban  not 
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then  l^uned  how  to  estimate  the  narration  of  a 
Hiriilandcr. 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and 
a  tenackif  who  wore  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
honso;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  Jived  within  me- 
mory, some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  office  had  ceas^,  its  eflTects 
might  continue;  the  poems  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  couTersation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  scnachi.  This 
▼ariaUon  discouraged  mc;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  suppasing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  aflcr  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 

fenerally  acknowledged  the  greatest  mai«ter  of 
[ebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  hards  and  scnachies  ;  and  that  aenachi 
signified  the  man  of  talk,  or  of  conversation ;  but 
that  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  houses  at  once.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  M^as  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authors;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  wliich  were  in  the  last  century',  and 
perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irish,  whoso  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  son  of  the  last  laureat.  The 
his'ory  of'^the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained  ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  scnachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation 
of  a  true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manlv  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  witliin  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearsers, who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
for  no  Erse  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  hotise 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  tliat  those 
must  have  lived  long  m  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pn- 
mitive  customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than' very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
ywBmercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
fnre  from  the  want  ot  money.    To  the  servants  J 


and  dependents  that  were  not  domesticfl,  and, 
if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  cmpadty  of  any 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  their  do* 
mestics  could  have  been  but  few,  were  mppro- 
priated  certain  portions  of  land  for  their  support. 
Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  calleo  the 
Bards'  or  Senachies*  field.  When  m  beef  was 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  claim- 
ed as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder 
of  the  cow  to  tlie  piper;  the  weaver  hail  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  tne  laird*s  was  at 
last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  practised  very  lately  in  the  Hebridc^A,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  St.  Kilda, 
where  n'loney  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islanrls.  It  were  per- 
haps to  he  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular should  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  residing  npon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  wnere 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  sup- 
plying power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  na» 
tion  employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long 
kept  its  hold  wliere  gold  and  silver  have  become 
common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  CZsymore,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  tai^t,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  lefl  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lance,  aliout  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed ; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  nccordinw-ly  has 
for  some  time  fvist  been  gradually  In  id  aside. 
Very  few  targets  were  at  Uulloden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Loch- 
i\l>cr  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old 
English  hill. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  wns  any  part  of  conamon 
education.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  but  the  oommon  men 
had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
courasre.  Vet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As  an 
army  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a  panic  is 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
ance.  New  dangers  arc  nalumlly  magnified; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  than 
see  them,  arc  discouraged  and  amazed  when  they 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  faces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and  some 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  field  ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At 
Falkirk  a  gentleman  now  liWng  was,  I  suppose 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  at 
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a  dirtance  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
Ibr  quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  fight  continued  till  he  was' reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is 
said,  ofiered  ouarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  What  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  gives  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
muhiiudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
great  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
few  thougnts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  vears  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  or  the  Highlanders  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  in  this  language,  spells 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  tiie  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthography ;  while  the  Erse  merely  floated 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement ;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  othera  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expressions : 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  dif- 
ferent modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment  By  degrees,  one 
age  improves  upon  another.  E^Kactness  is  first 
obtained,  and  aherwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  hb  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
but  there  can  be  no  polishea  language  without 
books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countirmen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
bably have  written :  nnd  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions may  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jud^  by  considering  what  stores  of  isnagery, 
what  pnnciptee  of  ratiocination,  what  compie- 
henaion  of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  ek>- 
eution,  he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse with  those  that  can^  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbanans,  who,  knowing 
nothing  himself  lived  wiin  othan  that  knew  no 
more. 


I  There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 
these  illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  BiUe  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his* 
tory  mto  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  him,  translated  by  a  youn^  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated  ;  but  he 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived 
among  a  leammi  people.  After  ul  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlander*, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  haa  learned 
only  Elrse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Elrae  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in 
others.  ^  In  literate  nations,  thoo^  the  pro- 
nundalion,  and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  diflfbr,  as  now  in  Eneland,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  under* 
stood  in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  importunities  of  hearing  a 
lone  composition  often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  anyevidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 
yean  old.  Vet  I  h«ar  that  the  father  of  Ossian 
boasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mmd 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangere  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth ;  yet  1  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inouired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  Thev  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  m  interrogated  by  othera ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thougnt  upon  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  tnat  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first 

We  weEe  a  while  toki,  that  they  had  an  oki 
translation  of  the  Scripturas ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  br 
eontinued  accumulation  of  qoestions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if^any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

W«  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody^  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
fieve  they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Osaiaa 
is  already  discovered.  I  believe  they  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  ha?« 
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of  Sky  spoke  with  eommendation ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  H,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
ditors by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  grmnted  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  or  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  oflen  ccmtains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks  .*  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  m  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
public  exercise  of  religion. 

ORI8SIP0L  IN  COJU 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn.  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  jet 
found.  M rs.  Macsweyn^ould  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Skv,  Mull,  and  Col:  but  she  was 
hospitable  andf  f^ood-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  found  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Qrissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
dear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  wh<4  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col^  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Gerves,  or  John  the 
Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  ana 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded CoL  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  fbllowers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifly  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Aitorinish  in  Morvem. 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  ana 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tenL  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he  (Mered 
to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  see 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  his 
dirk  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  ind 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone, 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  they 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sontind, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Ghissipol,  to  give  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hundred  ana  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  ho  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelli- 
gence, by  catching  the  courier,  ne  would  give 
him  certain  lands  m  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macffill  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  bein^thus  prevented,  he  came  nn  - 
expectedly  upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wiiolly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their  followers  w 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  Grissipol.  Macneil  bein^  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  ofthe 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecacic,  and  ccm* 
quered  the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs* 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Qrisaipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  ui  to 
his  father's  seat :  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waiteid  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  wo 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  ^^S'^ 
some  infVmiialion  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
oelongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  thi 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  ono 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thia 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plant* 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothii^  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heatii,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Young  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improving  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  thne  to  plant  an 
orchard :  which  if  it  bo  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  pernaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culniie  of  turnips,  of  whidi  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  hie 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  catde  in  the  winter.  This  mnovation  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro* 
iect  of  a  younff  head,  heated  with  Englisll 
fancies ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  witt 
really  grow,  and  that  hungry  sheep  and  cow* 
will  reuly  eat  them. 
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By  Buch  acqalutionB  m  these,  the  Hebrides 
mav  ta  time  rise  above  their  annual  distress. 
Wnerever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  reason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soiL 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have 
tiouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 

EMkts.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
ts.  They  have  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sea,  as  to 
other  places ;  and  are  free  from  serpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  rif>e 
sooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease iL 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  efiect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
•till  to  encroach  ana  destroy  more  and  more  pas- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  tliat  by  any  sur- 
veys or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fired, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  is  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heav}r  by  the  wet  before  the  storms 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
■mall  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
eanght  by  a  sudden  eust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  vei^r  difficult  to  escafie  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  thout^h  an  eai'th- 
quake  mifirht  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  exanune,  there  be  still  near  it 
some  hio^her  rock,  from  which  it  mi^rht  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistrass.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant thin&^s  of  which  human  knowledge  can  give 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  if  we 
speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  a^o,  the  fencible  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list. 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  i^ood,  and  the  arror  likely  to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  a  thousand ;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the 


coontry  have  been  accomtely  reUted,  ewery  wSk 
maintains  more  than  twenty-five.  ^ 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  seems  to  tdmil; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders^  it  sees  aoch 
waste  and  little  cultivation.     I  sun  more  inchoed 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  Ihi 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish   tbe  people^ 
who  have  been  really  numbered.     L«et  ii  oe  np- 
posed,  that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mfle  sod 
a  half,  as  was  conunonly  fimnd  true  in  tbe  okd- 
suration  of  the  Eaiglish  roads,  and  we  aball  ihcB 
allot  nearly  twelvej&e  mile,  which  agreea  mueh 
better  with  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  art  tks 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  exiensire 
possessions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  &r  tks 
irreater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island  «f 
tlum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MqU. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  alnioat  s<|Dsn^ 
and  therefore  of  great  capacitT  in  proporuoa  to 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  cstimatiag 
computed  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  «ii 
purchaMd  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  priaoner,  and  kepi 
him  nine  months  in  confinement.  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged  and  baneo. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses  are 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  lor  bcsaoiy. 
Col,  not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  te- 
nant; who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of  a  shape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  him  bnt 
at  a  high  price;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  halfl 

There  are  said  to  be  in  BariB  a  race  of  horset 
yet  smaller,  of  which  tbe  highest  is  not  above 
.hirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Madean 
declared  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  be  cooU 
set  hb  land  at  two-pence  hsinpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  families,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  lie- 
came  a  protestant.  Their  adherence  to  their  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  of 
the  laird's  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  oi^e 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  tlieir  patroness,  Maclean  met  themm 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  bead 
with  a  yellmo  sticky  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  ^ad  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  tbe 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  tliis  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kgg  and  Canna,  who  continue 
papists,  cull  the  protestanUsm  oif  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Yelloto  Stieh, 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Eg^  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  parish,  in  which, 
though  he  lias  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  gene- 
ration of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  Mac- 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  it  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  islands 
Popery  is  favourable  to  ceremony  ;  and  amonf 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  only  preser- 
vative of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savage  ports  of  Scotland,  it  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  chief  lahouis  of  tha 
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B^&isten  to  aholish  stated  obaemmoes,  becatiBe 
they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  isluid,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 
roung  laird,  without  any  of  the  distresses  which 
Ir.  I'ennant,  in  a  fit  or  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  distinction  was 
a  feather  in  his  bonnet :  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
disposition  of  a  chief&n,  and  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  ba^- 
pioer  played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  brought  no  disCTace  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankin,  which  has  Ton^  supplied  tho 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music 

^  The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
die;nity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky ; 
where  they  had  good  housea.  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  1  suppose,  are  the  laird*s  and 
Mr.  Macsweyn's. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  com  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money ;  which,. not 
having  yet  arrived  at  die  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, tney  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  peiforming  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  third  part  of  the  si^,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  tliere  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  charity 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought  A 
penny  is  easily  jgiven  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  tlieir  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  'find  out  somethinff  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  Bi>ent;  but  victuals,  if 
they  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  wfajch  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 
from  island  to  island.  We  had  in  our  passage 
to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child, 
who  had  exhausted  the  charity  of  CoL    The 
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arriral  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  acoountod  m 
sinistroiis  event  Every  body  considers  that  he 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Tir-^igef 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  liim- 
dred  and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensome  to  the  iimabitants,  that  a  formal 
compact  was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  whicn  was  indited 
with  juridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subscription. 

If  tho  mhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  land- 
lord; their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable* 
One  farmer^  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintamcd  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,«t  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  innproved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
arrival  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  aflbrd  an 
opportunity ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  sbop^ 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  tlie  islands^ 


as  in  other  places,  of  little  froquentation,  n  a 
pository  of  every  thing  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  journal  was  filled,  and  he  bouffht 
some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  man  that  ranges  ue 
streets  of  X^ondon,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  thenit 
a  shop  afibrds  no  image  worthy  of  attention,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  b^ 
tween  good  and  evil.  To  live  in  pcipetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
some  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 
As  if  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  riding  with  a  halter  lor  a 
bridle,  and  governing,  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 

curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  neccssitiesL 
Several  arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships jn  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  ootli  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  wt 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  manr 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  Binma 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hSls 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  wo 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoming ;  thas  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Ishuads 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  nalrc  pre- 
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torj,  an^  Maclean,  with  hia  followers,  waa  de- 
feated and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  beinf  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tnbe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
her. 

Maclonich*s  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Maclonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be 
Aanged. 

Maclean  bein^  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  firieno,  made  his  castle  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think 
himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  Mi^ean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
poi^erity  the  care  of  educatmg  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

This  story,  Uke  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  variously  related;  but  though 
some  circumstances  are  uncertain,  the  princiMd 
fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his 
preservation  to  Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed : 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con* 
tinned  in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  re- 
tained their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclunichs,  named 
Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banbhed  by 
Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France ;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  there- 
fore asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Col. 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 
but  what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Maclean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  rea- 
sonably thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  iiuiifiTerent  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with,  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
f>asiurage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
ongs  to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
both  by  the  father  and  by  -the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and 
called  Macahve  caitle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the 
child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for 
tkason. 


Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice^  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if^  he 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  aJl 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  daU,  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  ofGris- 
sipol.  Macswevn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonaid  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  ther»> 
lore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  daltj  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  effects.  When 
Macdonaid  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  GrissipoL 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  often  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  hcrdsiman, 
who  knows  ail  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
beffin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  Uie  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Ariryle,  have  been  raised  from  nfly-five 
to  one  huncTred  and  five  pounds,  whetlier  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuiet  has  risen  in  ten  yeare  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himseu  con- 
demned to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  wluch  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With- 
out intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarioMs^nlna  little  intelligence  will  there  b^ 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  waa 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  n^ 
cessities,  the  master  sgreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull^ 
whence  we  might  reamly  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantlv  nor  plea* 
santly  in  the  vessel,  and  were  landed  next  daj 
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mi  nst^  be  conoeiTed.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  mast  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discourafi[ed  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watched  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  bought.  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident :  and  if  cattle 
be  suffered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  only  Uie  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  tliem. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 
pecting, doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mclo- 
sure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  Idt  Dr.  Mao- 
lean's  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  wero  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  l>y  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col's  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  Kfc. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  ejroediont 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  bland  of  Utva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  kno^n  to  Col.  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  witliin  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

Wliile  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  wo 


were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Ma^ 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  be- 
fore noon  the  next  day.  A  veiy  exact  descrip- 
tion therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquanys ; 
a  clu|  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti* 
quityf  whicn  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  tne  Erse  language 
aoes  not  affiird  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  amonc  which  is  Sta&,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banka 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  Stafik,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  Uttle,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenlightened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macouarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this  unfrcaucnted  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  ez* 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mereheta  muiierwn;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  bcnugk 
EnglUhj  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  fiunilies.  This 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land.— 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  far 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  tigie  mon^ 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
achureh. 

UVCH  KENNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boeL 
and  were  landea  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  ie 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitante 
wore  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladiei^ 
his  dauf^hters.  with  their  servants. 

Romance  uoes  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  Uttle 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibioue 
fisnerman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladiei^ 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  fiir  above  the  ground,  but  ftirnishcd  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience^  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 
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Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Higliland  faniiliea,  yielding  onW  to 
Macdonald.  'i'houffh  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  territory,  which 
would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been  alienated, 
he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  iiis  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  mat- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hundred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  Urea 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  elc^nce,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  b3r  Miss  Macquarry, 
wlio  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domestics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  ana  well  lighted ; 
aad  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
oiher  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  aflemoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  religious  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  hia  acta  of  domestic  wor> 
ship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  BoswcU  nor  my- 
Rcll  will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  tlie  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  occle- 
siastics,  subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  Keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
vonerablenoss  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  of  chiefs 
and  ladies ;  and  still  continues  to  bo  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kill. It  was  not  without  some  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
tora  in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
up  as  many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland, 
I  Huppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock,  with  a  surface  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 
there  was  a  hermitable  upon  Sandiland. 


Having  wandered  ov«r  those  extensive  plaiiisu 
we  committed  ourselves  again  to  the  winda  and 
waters :  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes, 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  obaerrable^ 
were  again  safe  umn  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visitinf^  Icolm- 
kill, and  entreated  him  to  give  us  hia  protectfoD, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hesi- 
tate a  little;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  tnat  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  i^ould  do 
better  if  he  preserved  the  ^race  of  ready  oon^ 
pliance.  He  took  their  advice,  and  pronuaed  lo 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boaL 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  poorer.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpa^ 
chord,  while  Col  and  Mr.  Bosweil  danced  a 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will 
not  be  all  passed  in  deUght.  The  session  at 
Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from  which  Mr. 
Boswell  could  not  be  absent 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready;  it  was 
high  and  strons.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us 
with  BO  much  kindness,  and  concluded  his  f»> 
vours  by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
had  the  last  einbrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who, 
while  tliese  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
xirtnes,  perisnS  in  the  passage  between  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  AJlan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  caveu  to 
which  he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had 
been  disappointed  already  by  one  caye,  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  toe  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  The  mouth 
is  fortified  by  vast  fragments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  w^ 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  bottom,  as  far  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  large 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  was  spread  over 
with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  re- 
gular, to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure; 
but  I  think  it  about  thirty  feet. 

This  part  of  our  cunosity  was  nearly  frus- 
trated  ;  for  though  we  wont  to  see  a  cave,  and 
knew  that  caves  ara  dark,  we  forgot  to  cany 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  oimsaion  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
tlius  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea 
to'a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  tnan  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet.  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  light  snowed  no  tokens  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  FuigmPg 
table. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  w* 
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should  haTe  proceeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  fonner  ad- 
venturers, except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  cany  in  these  rocky  countries, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  number  right.  More 
nicetv,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heiffhts  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  deeply  im- 
pressed by  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
nund,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
ajid  distinctness  of  imagery;  how  the  succcs- 
aion  of  objects  will  bo  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and  j^neralidna. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  bo  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  descnbcd  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  boui  undoubtedly 
desiflned  to  show  as  thc^  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  tlie 
cave,  BO  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  scries  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of  Stafia. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  mako  remarks  in  ihe  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent ;  the  wind 
niMthcr  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  become  \'iolenty  wo  could  have  found 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  nt  ease  the 
region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tran«;uil- 
lity  of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we 
pasBed,to  note  the  scries  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Kun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent  Hero 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  icolmkill.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  bo 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  rovincr  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowlcdgo,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  bo  fooli.->h,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  di^ified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriot- 
ism would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments  ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was 
in  the  island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of.  his  guests,  but  ill  prepared  for  our 
entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  produced  more 

{)rovision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Out 
odging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  sof\  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  tM'o  convents  are 
both  standmg,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  tnist  myself, 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant*s  delineations,  which  are  doubtless 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  less 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts, 
separatco  by  the  belfiy,  and  built  at  different 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ages,  seems 
evident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sa« 
racenical ;  tho  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 
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Of  tlio  chambew  or  cells  hclonirins  to  tlio 
monk:*,  tlu'n*  arc  soiiio  walls!  mnainin<r,  but  no- 
thin!;  appniBchinc  to  acoinplotu  apartnunt. 

Th«  Iwitlom  of  tlio  rlnirrh  is  ?o  niriiniUoml 
vr\l\\  mud  umi  ruliliiHli,  that  wo  cniilu  make  no 
cliw* ivories  of  curious  iiis-rriptiiin!«,  nnd  what 
thiTC  arv.  hnvo  Uom  already  puh]i?*hoil.     The 

!)Inri*  is  8»icl  to  be  known  where  thoblark  atoni't* 
ie  conccnlcil,  on  which  the  olil  Hi^hlaml  chiefs, 
wlion  they  made  r<inlriic-t8  and  allianro::,  ii.<eil 
to  take  tlic  oath,  which  wan  coiHidort.'d  an  more 
aacnMi  than  any  other  ohli<:aiion,  and  which 
could  not  \w  violated  without  the  Idackrgt  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  \icili'nci«  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  «rn'at  inipfirtnncc  to  ini|irc.«supon  Bavajje 
minds  the  Konctity  of  an  oatli,  by  tionic  jmrti- 
rnlar  and  extraordinary  circumstance.'',  i'hcy 
wotild  not  ha>e  nn-Durse  to  the  black  Btones 
ii|H»n  nniall  orconnnon  occasions,  and  w  hen  they 
liod  C!<tablished  their  faitli  by  this  tremendouH 
sanction,  inconstancy  and  Ireuchory  were  no 
loiiffcr  fcartwl. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  it»  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  iMittom  iH  cons«»quently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  llie  BtoncH  which  covered  the 
later  abbesses  have  inscription^:,  which  miirht 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cb?an$cd.  The 
r»>of  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildini^s,  is  to- 
tally destroyeil,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  nej^Iucti^l,  but  because  in  an 
is^Iand  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consequently  tiie  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  "of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  covered 
H'ith  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  tune  has  done 
no  injur>' ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the 
chauter-housc  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  tnc  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  tlio  inhabitants  lias 
destroyed.  1  heir  opinion  was,  that  a  frajLiment 
of  this  stone  was  a  oefenco  against  shipwrecks, 
firo,  and  miscarriai!es.  In  one  corner  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cciuetery  of  tl»e  nunnery  was)  till  verv  late- 
ly* ri'ffanloil  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buriofi  in  it.  These  rcliqucs  of  vene- 
ration always  proiluce  some  mournful  ]ileasure. 
I  could  luive  forgiven  a  ^reat  injury  more  easily 
than  the  vi(dntion  of  this  iniauinary  sanctitv. 

South  of  the  cha|iel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hull,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  arc 
only'  fragments. 

Iscsidcs  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  tliink,  tivc  chai>els  yet  standirijr,  and  three 
more  rcmembcre<l.  Tnero  arc  also  crosses,  of 
M'hich  two  bear  the  names  of  St  Jolm  and  SL 
Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  eonse* 
crated  ecbticcs  is  covcrctl  with  gmve- stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription,  lie  that  survevs 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  may  lie  told 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  Io\cs  to  stnithe  his  imagination  with 
the  tlioughU  that  naturally  rise  in  places  whi*re 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  min«;lcd  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence;  for  if 
be  asks  any  <|ucstions  \ua  delight  is  it  an  end. 


lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cff- 
diblc  attestation,  the  honour  of  l>eirig  reputed 
the  ceniet«'r)'  of  the  Scottish  kiojcs.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of*  local  saac^ 
tity  was  prevalent,  the  chiellains  of*  tlie  is]«>s. 
and  perhaps  sonic  of  the  Nrirwopiun  or  Irisb 
prinri»s,  were  repositcd  in  this  venerable  iodo- 
Kure.  l>ut  by  whom  tlie  subtcrraiuniiu  vanlti 
are  ))eopled, 'is  now  utteriy  unknown.  The 
craves  a  re  very  numerous,  and  sonic*  of  them  in- 
doubted  ly  contain  the  nimaiiis  of  men,  wboiiid 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

^nt  far  from  this  awful  ground  ninv  be  traced 
the  gardrn  of  the  monastery;  the  fislijtondaare 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  sufiplied 
iheiii  is  still  ill  u&e. 

'i'liere  nninins  a  broken  buiUHn^,  winch  ii 
rallcil  ilu:  Bi>hop*s  House,  I  know  not  by  whai 
audioriry.  It  was  onrc  the  residence  of  soma 
man  uImivc  the  connnon  rank,  fur  it  has  two 
stories  and  a  rhimm'y.  We  were  show  n  a  chiin- 
lu  y  ai  tJie  other  end,  which  wms  only  a  nicfae, 
witlidut  nerforation;  but  so  much  cioes  antiquar 
rian  cn-flulity,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  lint  much  more  saft;  to  trust  the  eye  of  our 
iii.strn('t(tr  than  the  memor}*. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and 
onlv  one,  that  has  a  chimney;  wc  entered  it, 
tuid  (bund  it  neither  wantinj^  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmers  who  now  possess  iC, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value;  for  tbcir  firt 
was  mndc  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dipiity  of  cheir 
mansion,  they  rejoicc<l,  like  their  ncighboura,  is 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecdeffiaatical  colleges  arv 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places. 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monka  their  choice, 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  chose  wc  IL 
This  island  is  remarkably  fruit fuL  The  rillase 
near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy  &- 
milies,  which,  nt  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  to  n  mile.  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  are 
annually  exjiortcd. 

But  the  li'uit fulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  reniarkaMv 
griTss,  and  remarkably  nei:lceted :  I  know  not  i 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  island, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
})iety,  has  now  no  selux)l  for  education,  nor  icxn- 
|)le  for  worshiji,  only  two  inhidiitants  that  can 
sj^eak  English,  and  not  one  tliat  (»in  write  or 
rend. 

The  ]ieo]^le  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean ;  and 
lhi>ugh  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 
nmny  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chieAam.  One  of  them  beinf 
sliarpl}-  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  him 
some  rum,  <leclared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr- 
Bosw^rlPs  ]ji-csence,  that  he  Itad  no  design  of  db- 
.-ipjH)iniing  him,  "for  (said  he)  I  would  eut  my 
btines  for  liim ;  and  if  he  had  sent  Ids  dog  for  it, 
he  should  have  had  it." 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
tho  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water;  but 
no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  afloat,  than  the  is- 
laiult:rs  i;athcr<.d  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  puslicd  it  down  tlie  beacli ;  every 
man  who  could  contribute  his  help,  seemed  to 
think  himself  hupp^-  in  the  up[x>rtunity  of  being, 
for  a  moment,  usclul  to  his  cliicf. 
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We  now  lefl  those  illottrions  rams,  by  which 
Mr.  Boewell  was  much  afiected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  bo  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  reTolu- 
tions  of  the  world.  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  or  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mail,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  eroning, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  stren^h  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
mater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  traTeUed 
on  to  the  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Mac- 
lean of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  tlus  country  every  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
eombined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
Ihey  reside,  as  Raasaff  or  TaUsker,  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macnirlane,  an  erament 
genealo^t,  considered  himself  as  disrespectfully 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  amdied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfiirlaiie,  said  he,  may  witn  eqml 
propriety  be  said  to  many;  but  I,  and  I  onFy, 
•mMadkrIane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  coantir 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boewell 
thought  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  evening 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  round  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rougn  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther 1  was  of  the  Jtmnstons  of  Glenooe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  T  _ 

Lochbuy  has,  Kke  the  other  insular  diiefUins, 
quitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
and  lives  near  iL  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  nave  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lanos  much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  m'eadod,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  tluui  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  always 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  equally  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  oeen  sea-marks  or  light- 
pouses,  they  woulo  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  woukl  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  nave  commanded  a  wider 
view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreau  Some  convenience. 
However,  whatever  il  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  afibrded ; 

continues  long  without  good  reason* 

A  castle  in  the  islamls  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  fi>ur  stories^  of  which  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows^  and  close  winding  stain  of  stones 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pynumd  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
conmion  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber ;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  fiY>m  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  eveiy  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuitiei^  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  -but  their  enemies  could  sel* 
dom  stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failed 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  es» 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  he  entered,  and  the  battlement* 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald-> 
ing  water,  if^the  attack  wae  made  with  fire. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  whidi  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  the  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  uie  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  orawn  up.  The  dungeon  wai^ 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  ae 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in^  peaee^  hr 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  witUn 
the  laird's  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te-' 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  reganj  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  •. 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  houses 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children  - 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  latge 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealtn  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  which  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  ol 
some  one  of  those  which  the  English  built  in 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  anoid  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivaliy  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and  un- 
principled power.    The  travellor,  whoever  he 
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miglit  be,  coining  to  fhe  fiirtiM  hiWrrtiow  of  a 
chiefUin,  would!  (nobftUj,  havs  been  mteno- 
eatfid  fit>ni  the  battlementi^  admitted  with  cau- 
tion at  the  sate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch, 
fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  and  ▼ig[ilant  with 
i^orant  sutMSpion;  who,  aooording  to  his  ge- 
neral temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  strang^er  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  l^um. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amuse- 
ment, and  where  wo  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  natiu%,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boswell  should  return  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  ho:jpitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desolation 
and  penury  j^vo  little  pleasure. 

The  people,  collectively  considered,  are  not 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  smidl  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is 
said  to  contain  siit  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  i  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certain,  oecause  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  ao  measures  an  un- 
known quantity  by  on  uncertain  standard.  It 
b  competent  enoucrh  when  the  markets  of  the 
same  country,  at  different  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  ore  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sions, though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
gieat  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thinf  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  forei^  market ;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  m  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations of  quantity  arc  difierent  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no 
ippeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment. 
JThe  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
lishman despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
tlieir  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  Hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
hundred  hen's  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 


islaadi  fiir  a  penny,  he  supposed  thmt  no  inler- 
enee  eould  possibly  follow,  but  that  e^gs  were  ia 
great  abundance.  Poeterity  has  aince  grown 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  awi  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories 
lest  the  mrcigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not 
that  eggs  are  manj,  but  that  pence  eure  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  ooro- 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  oonibunded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same ; 
ana  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  Scoi- 
land,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  iUibe- 
ral  desire  of  deceiving  me,  by  representing  every 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  Mull  which  fhces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector.  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
proviaed  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  south- 
wards. The  weather  was  tempestuous..  For 
half  the  day  the  ground  was  rou^,  and  our 
horses  were  still  smalL  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  mieht  have  been  redocod  to 
difficulties ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  amooff  us  but 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  welL  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we 
travelled  with  great  security,  buned  with  con- 
templating the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came 
on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
Uie  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ra:i 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  wns 
loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  sliower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent,  that  aAer 
a  while  I  began  to  count  tliem ;  and,  in  ten  miles, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  &rced  them- 
selves on  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inye- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  magnificenL 

The  difficulties  of  pereffrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surreying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  theglcn  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufi£:iently 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hil^ 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscripuon,  Rettf  and  be  tkwdc- 
fuL  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolved, 
they  said,  to  haoe  no  new  mUes, 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streeuned  with 
waterfalls,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  cur- 
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renU  on  the  other  tide,  that  ran  in  contrary  4«e^ 
tions  as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  south  «£  the 
suminic.  Bomg^  by  the  fsYour  of  the  duke,  well 
mountMi,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 
convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  throogih  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  ail  the  thirty  ialaBds  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  oeprey  builds  her  annual  nest.  Ilad 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  incloses, 
and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishmenL  Bui  as  it  is,  the  isletSj  which  court 
the  gazer,  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  instead  of  sofl  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
rufgedness. 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven,  we  pasMd  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  SinoUett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank 
near  tlie  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  civi- 
lity and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat. 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise^  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glas^w. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
gow, is  unnecessaiy.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  private 
houses,  and  a  j^eneral  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  epuwopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standms  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great 
Eile,  that  had  been  some  centuries  m  building, 
lit  was  never  finished ;  for  the  change  of  reU- 
gion  intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  wnich  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedraL 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  oegun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  varie^tion  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  irom  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  ffiven  them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


Ktt  befive  they  «r»  bmb  ;  they  earnr  with  then 
tie  lundaiiMnCvl  knowledge,  and  therefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  lottv.  The  frammaiw 
scBoob  are  not  genemlly  well  supplied ;  for  the 
character  of  a  adtoolmaster  being  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  England,  is  seldom  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  efiect 
Utile. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can* 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte- 
nanced in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  Uiat  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constrained  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  make 
their  way,  to  emplojrment,  riches,  and  distinc 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinledc,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  BoswelPs  father,  the 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  but 
already  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  and 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  CampbelPs,  a  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boswell*s  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  stony  fiddy  seems 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  ieitile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side 
of  Scotland,  moommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  the 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  castle, 
uiat  the  ground  was  fovourable  enough  to  timber, 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  tlie  value  of  his 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  diCTiity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr/Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afiTord 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  anotlier  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief  who  perhaps  might  have  extingiushed  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  rrauired  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  rock 
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Tbbsc  Posthmiioiu  DerotkmB  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be,  no  douht  welcomed  by  the  miblic,  with 
a  distinction  siniiar  to  that  wnich  Das  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

During  man^  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observea  certain  days  *  with  a  reiigioiis  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
enstom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions ;  committing  them  to  wnting  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me^  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  effu- 
sions, and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  ^wing  fast  upon 
him,  he  at  length  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charf  e  to  me,  as  I  had  Ion?  shared  his 
intimacy,  ana  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  momine,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  he  put  these  pa- 
pers into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  oPhis  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  deetnio- 
tion  of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partl]r  by  that  incurable 
sickness,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posteritv  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  prevented 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
%ulan  of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.| 

*  Yii.  New*Ye&r*g  Day :  March  98,  the  day  on  which 
hia  wife,  Mn.  Elisabeth  Johnaon,  died  ;  Oood-Fri^y  ; 
Eaater-Day  ;  and  September  the  18th,  hie  own  birthday. 

t  Maater  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johnaon 
racelved  pan  of  hia  education. 

I  Since  thia  Preface  was  written  the  ibUowinf  pobliea- 
liooa  haye  appeared,  viz. 

Aoecdotea  of  the  lata  Dr.  Johnaon,  during  the  laat 
Twenty  Yeara  of  hia  life,  bj  Heater  Lynch  PiozzL  8d 
•diL  1786.  email  8to. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnaon,  LL.D.  pabUahed  with 
hia  Worka,  by  Sir  John  Hawkina,  8to.  1787. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnaon,  LL.D.  by  Jamea  Boa- 
well,  Eaq.  ftrat  publbhed  in  3  rola.  4io.  afkerwarda  (1798) 
In  S,  and  Anally  in  4  voia.  8to. 

▲n  Eaaay  on  the  Life  and  Oenina  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LLJO.  publiahad  with  the  Sd  adidoD  of  his  Works,  by 
Aahm  Ibupbj,  Eaq.  Svo.  ITSii 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  manuscript 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dc  Bray*8  associates  are 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  firat  edition,  by  the 
author's  appointment ;  and  any  further  advan 
tases  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  his 
relations.* 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lite- 
rary, and  still  more  from  the  Christian  world. 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "are  writ* 
ten,"  as  he  justly  hopes,  **in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  This 
merit  may  be  ascrioed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  works ,  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex- 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, both  in  conversation  and  writ- 
ing, that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  we 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  amone  his  happiest  productions. 
It  is  therefore  hopcSi  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  who  will  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  se- 
clusion of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  an 
injurious  diminution  of  their  author's  fame, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  oommon  stock  of  se- 
rious instruction.! 

But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  sub- 
stantially exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayen 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Comeuus, 
went  un  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  conipas- 
sion,  and  prone  to  melt  in  efilisions  of  tender- 
ness on  the  slightest  indteraent 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary, 
Litchfield  presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he  salutes 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vir- 

*  The  proflta  of  the  flnt  edition  were  accordingly  paid 
to  Dr.  Bray*8  aaaociataa  :  and  thoae  of  the  aecond  hara 
bean  diatributad  among  Dr.  Johnaon^a  poor  relatione  and 
conneziooe,  all  of  whom  are  aince  dead,  except  Hum- 
phrey Hely.  who  married Ford,  aiater  to  the  Rer. 

Corneliua  Ford,  and  firat  couain  to  our  author.  Thia  poor 
man,  who  haa  aeen  belter  daya,  ia  now  a  tenam  of 
whJcher*a  Almahouaea,  Chapel.«net,  Weatminater. 

t  In  1788,  appeared  one  rolume,  and  in  1789,  a  aecond, 
of  Sermona  on  different  aubjecta,  left  for  publication  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Weatminater,  Itc 
pnbliahed  by  the  Rer.  Samuel  Hayea,  A.M,  Uaher  of 
Weatminater  School.  To  the  aecond  roiume  ia  added  a 
Sermon  avowedly  written  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  for  the  fhneral 
of  hia  wife :  and  from  internal  and  other  oTideoce,  the 
whole  eoounta  of  both  volumas  an  now  fanmlly  as- 
cdbsd  to  ihs  sanw  author. 
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gU,  Sdotf  fnagna  pattfu.  Nor  wai  the  salutm^ 
Son  adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 

Salve,  magna  pareua  frueum,  SU^ffordia  talliia 

Magna  vjruoi. 

YxMO.  Oeorg.  lib.  ii.  lit. 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  affpctionatu 
■ensibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  seldoai   omits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  roere^. 
In   praying,   however,   with  restriction,*     for 
these  regretted  tenants  of  the  srave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  tbcNigh  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  onr 
church,   her   Liturgy   no  longer  admits,  and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  sTOwedlj 
disapprove.    That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
efficacious,  they  who  sinceieW  offer  them  most 
beUeve.    But  may  not  a  belief'^  in  their  efficacy, 
so  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?     May  it  not  incline 
them  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  negle<^  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  ma^  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions  7     Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
speak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  that 
have  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some 
principles   generally  allowed    among    us.     If^ 
where  the  tree  faUeth,  there  U  $kaU  he;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants  maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
M  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can 
oe  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super- 
stition.    But  of  all  superstitions,  this  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mcident 
to  a  good  mind.    If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
from  sifiht,  cannot  wholljr  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern.    The  fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  promot  us  to 
wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that 'the  valued  oead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  friendship  can  no  longer  mi- 
nister, may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  cto- 
eUi  iw,  and  them,  richly  all  thinge  to  enjoy.    It  is 

*  Our  author  informs  us  that  his  prayers  for  deceased 
friends  were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  a»  far  ae 
might  be  lawful  for  him :  and  once  teith  Preface  of 
Permieeion  :  whence  it  should  seem  that  he  had  some 
doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prayers,  though 
k  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  discontinuflid  the  use  of 
thero.  It  is  also  obserrable,  that  io  his  reflections  on 
the  death  of  his  Wife,  and  again  of  Mr.  Thrale.  he 
wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  hate,  but  nu^f  have 
had  mercy  on  them  ;  eridenilr  suppoeing  their  sentence 
10  have  been  already  passed  In  the  DIrine  Blind.  This 
sappoaition,  indeed,  may  seem  not  vary  consiatem  with 
bis  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  nercT  afterwards. 
It  proves,  however  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of 
Furgatory,  and  consequently  no  reaaoa  for  praying  for 
the  dead,  that  could  Impeach  the  sfncerity  of^his  profes' 
•ion  ae  a  Proceeianu 


tme,  for  the  raason  just  wwitiBiisdy  mms  cvi* 
dences  of  our  surviving  afftction  wamy  be  tboogfal 
ill-judged ;  but  surely  dwy  are  gcpero— ;  uul 
some  natural  tenderness  is  doe  even  to  a  snper- 
stitioD,  which  thus  originatM  in  |aety  and  be- 
nevwence. 
We  see  oar  aothor,  in  one  pUee,  purposing 

to  remember   m*    brother's 


dream;  in  another,  owtnag  his  embsrrassnient 
from  needleM  ■tJoJations ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, noting,  wim  a  ciirnmstantial  imnateness, 
the  praceas  or  Us  idigioos  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culiarities, if  tfaejr  beSay  aome  tioctw  of  the 
propenfltj  already  obsemd,  prav^  fiv  fbe  mosl 
part,  Um  pipos  tenor  ef  his  thoaglita.  Thej 
indicate  a  nud  astoitly  leakMa  to  please  God, 
and  anzioas  to  eriass  ha  alacrity  in  Ida  aerrice, 
l^  a  serapslooi  ubSMtaaua  of  more  than  enjoin 
ad  dsties. 

Bet  bowsfvr  the  asusdness  of  his  principles 
migbt,  m  gonml,  be  nparent,  he  aeems  to  bave 
lived  with  a  psfpetnal  oonviction  that  bis  con- 
deet  was  defeetnrej  lamenting  past  necleels, 
fbneiaf  pei  poses  et  future  diligence,  and  eon- 
staatly  aduiowledging  their  failure  in  the  evenL 
It  waa  natural  for  fim,  who  posaeaood  sacb 
powers  of  nsefnlneis,  to  consider  the  wasia  sf 
his  time  as  a  peculiar  delinqueiicy ;  with  whid^ 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  Um  fre- 
quently, and  less  culpablv  chai|feable,  than  his 
own  tender  sense  of  duty  aisposed  him  to  appre- 
hend. That  he  meritoriously  redecaned  masy 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  ia  ethiced  by 
the  number  and  excellence  of  his  works ;  noi 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  vranid 
liave  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  mmhd 
siafoneAdy,  which^  as  he  informs  na,  vraa  the 
infirmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infifmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,*which  aeised  him  on 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  Hot  tbs 
stren^  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  against 
the  OTulty  of  nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  desrees  aubaidea  into  a 
pious  trust  and  humble  hope  in  the  Divine 
Mercjr. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  bis  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibited  an  illustrious  example, 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  aduMnitioo. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectual 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  ^olf  of 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  him  ab- 
sorbed, where  there  is  no  more  place  of  rep«aU 
ance,  and  whence,  according  to  our  innocence 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  immortality  df  blisi 
or  torment 

OaoaoB  Stbakas. 


IsUDSton,  AttRVst  «th  ITSe. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Editkni  b  added  [at  p.  647]  a  Pnyer 
now  in  mj  poMiaiion  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  in  whidi  he  ti^raBaly  suppoeea 
that  Prori&Dce  nay  permit  hm  to  enjoy  the 
good  effeeta  of  his  Wtfe^  attention  and  minia- 
tration  by  appearaaoe,  impolaeay  or  dreama.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  api^ariiiona :  and  m  hia  Rawelai,»  he  main* 
tains  It,  in  the  peraon  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow* 
ing  acute  train  or  reaaoaing  i 

**  That  the  dead  are  seen  ao  more^  aaid  Imlac, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  aninat  the 
concurrent  and  onvaried  teatimony  of  all  agea 
and  of  all  nationa.  There  is  no  people,  rode  or 
learned,  amone  whom  apparitiona  of  the  dead 
arc  not  related  and  believed.  TUa  qauoo, 
which  perhaps  prevails  aa  far  aa  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  beomie  univeml  only  by  its 
truth :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  aaother, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothi^jg 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  la 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence ;  and  aoroe  who  deny  it 
with  iheir  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  thie 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fictkm  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  deluaion,  and  many  m  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  ease  ia,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  beeause  in  general  they 
seem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
cum8tance,  so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the 
fiibricaiions  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
tome  endj  commonly  a  disonverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  Its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvioua  to  our  notice,  observ- 
ably often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledj^  millions  of  the  dead 
that  are  teen  no  more  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  often  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  taiiiiliar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  thinn  so  improoable  in  themselves,  aa 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  b>[  any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  diarge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  the  improbaple  nature  of  anv 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testknony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is   confessed   that  extraordinary   events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  leas  probable 


than  those  that  are  common ;  because  their  oc* 
currenoe  having  been  less  frequent,  their  exist' 
ence  has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  in  na* 
ture,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  auihentica* 
tion  by  evidence,  is  iu  improbability. 

But  improbability  arismr  from  rarity  of  oo- 
currenoe,  or  singularity  of^  nature,  amounts  ta 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  poaitfve  and  credible  testimony  ;  such  as  that 
which  haa  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear* 
ances  of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
matea,  have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
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whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  iu 
tnith.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  ao  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraordinary  aa  it  ia,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  worid 
be  in  eeneral  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws^  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
aaeerted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attes* 
tation.  We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago* 
niana ;  why,  then,  are  we  ao  unwilling  to  admic 
the  more  amply  witnessed  eziatence  of  appari- 
tiona 7  Because  the  dcj^ree  of  prodiffiousness 
implied  in  the  suppoaiuon  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  b^ 
lief.  This  ia  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credit 
hility  of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature^  and  to 
whom  aU  thingt,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  art  potHbU,  We  have  constant  assur 
ance  or  other  natural  processes  not  leas  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplato 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  u  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  inoompre.- 
hensiMe.  that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  m 
material  body.  The  wondera  we  see  may  sofUn 
our  incrsduhty  to  patience  of  those  which  we  havo 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  atteats.  Notfainjp 
possible  in  itself^  and  proved  by  suffic'ent  evi» 
dence,  can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief! 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  ia 
disputed  by  aoma  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forma 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  foncy,  engendereil 
by  disease,  indiration,  and  other  bo£ly  affeo- 
tiona.  Bodily  afiectiona,  it  ia  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind ;  and 
instancea  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
hided  and  possessed  vrith  the  roost  extravagant 
oonceptiona,  by  the  ittpooia  of  dirtempereii^ 
health.  But  by  what  toRen  do  tbeae  pfadoso- 
phera  diaoovei,  that  tho  witnesses  of  the  foct  in 
[Cjusatioii^  whom  tbay  never  inw,  aad  of  whost 


PEAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


O  God,  the  Creator  tad  Preaerrer  of  nil  niaii- 
kind,  Ftllm  of  til  merciea,  ],  thine  iinworlliy 
srrvtmt.do  give  Thee  most  humble  (Imnk-s  fur 


niitt  tl  weakneM,  bKndnew,  and  danger,  Thou 
bait  pnteeted  me^  amidat  afflktiona  of  mind, 
bodr,  »nd  estate,  Thou  h*Bt  sapMrtsd  mc;  t.nd 
mmidat  vanitj  and  wkhedaeaa  Tnou  haiit  npnred 
TOa.    OmM,  O  nwrcifbl  Falber,  Ihat  1  may  ' 
•  BrctfaMiieaftfirineidcB.   Create  in  inc^  ■ 
trite  bMIt,  tbat  I  may  worthily  lamni!  my 
•Dd  ■ekncnriedge  my  wiahednem,  and  ciUtnii 
wiawon  and  lorgimieaB,  through  the  fnii.'fm 
«t  Jtmm  Cbnat     And,  O  Lord,  enabl.-  m. 
thy  gtacc,  to  redeem  the  dmo  which  1  have  p 
in  i^tti,  ranity,  and  wickedness ;  to  mnki'  ii 
thy  pPla  to  the  honour  of  Ihv  name;  in  ]>:\ 
new  life  in  thy  luth,  fear, and  lore;  ami  lii 
to  obMin  avcrlasling  life.     Grant  this,  Aljoi 
Lord,  for  the  merits  and  throu^  the  mnlial 


Tiwuct^MiL  June  9Gtfa,  i; 
Tlaia  H  Um  mst  loleain  pn 


m  pn^er,  of  wtudi  I  have 
copy.    Whether  1  compoaad  any  before 
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Almi(;htyBndo»er(««tingGlod,  tawboae  bands 
are  bib  'v,6  death,  by  whoM  will  all  IhiTicB  ncri- 
Tieated,  and  by  whose  pmvidennt  they  ari^  aii^i- 
tained,  I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hni^t  nvn 
me  life,  and  that  Thou  hast  continurd  Jt  li  iKi' 
Ijme ;  that  Thou  ha»t  hitherto  forbomo  U-  pn.iliih 
mc  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  ujkI  liasi 
permitted  me  sliO  to  enj^  the  means  of  st3i:-\ 
and  voucbaafed  locall  meyelagoin  lorcjv  iilajiic. 
Grant,  O  racrdful  Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 
™n;  that  my  life  may  not  be  continih^l  lo  iii- 
raeaae  mj  guiU,  and  that  thy  gracious  forN-'orancc 
iMy  not  larden  my  heart  in  wickednr^s".  Lei 
me  remember,  O  my  God,  that  aa  days  i mil  juan' 
paes  oTPT  me,  I  appioacJi  nearer  to  tlit  crave, 
whem  thi^m  is  no  repentance )  and  grant,  thul  by 
M  of  thjp  Holy  Spirit,  1  in»y  so  pass 


for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Ji 


laChiiaL    Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  mcrdful  Father,  who  hast 
not  yet  eunired  me  to  fall  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  ao  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
oTthe  days  and  yean  whidi  I  have  spent  in  foi^ 
gctfulneBs  of  thy  mercy,  and  nealect  of  my  own 
aalvBtioD;  and  so  use  the  time  wWli  Thou  sfaaR 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  ererj  d^ 
tnore  diligent  in  the  dutioa  which  in  thj  providencti 
shall  beassigneal  me;  and  that,  when  at  Iwtl 
shall  be  called  to  judgmen^  I  may  be  i>eei»eJ  U 
a  good  and  faitbfiu  servant  into  everia^g  happi> 
neis,  Gir  the  aalte  of  Jesus  Chtiat  «ur  Laid. 


Almighty  God,  by  whose  will   I  was  createi^ 

and  by  whose  proTidence  I  have  been  sustained, 

by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 

ledge  of  my  Bedeemer,  and  by  whose  pace  what- 

-       I  have  Ihouchl  or  acted  acceptable  to  Tbe« 

l>een  inspired  and  (Erected ;  grant,  O  Lor^ 

;o  renewing  my  past  hfe,  I  may  recoDect  ay 

merdes  lo  my  preservation,  in  whatever  stale 

Thou  prcpaieal  lor  me;  that  in  a£BictioD  t  aat 

lember  how  often  I  liare  been  succoured ;  ajM 

^irosperity  may  know  and  conl^  (ro<n  tiiios* 

hand  the  blesung  is  lecdved.    Let  tne,  O  Lor^ 

so  remember  my  aina,  Ihat  I  may  abolish  them  br 

repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  whicji 

lU  bast  mdously  extended  my  life,  and  all 

the  year*  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  Ihat  I 

may  hourly  become  purer  in  thy  sight ;  so  that  I 

mav  live  m  thy  fear,  and  cGe  in  thy  ftvour,  and 

dnd  mercy  at  the  bst  day,  for  the  aaka  of  Jcsu* 

Christ.    Amen. 


Almi^ily  God,  the  giT«r  of  all  good  lliinn 
Ihout  whose  h^p  aU  Uioar  in  indlectiMl,  mJ 
tliout  whoae  grae*  all  «ri>doin  is  fblh :  gnoL 
laaaach  Thae,  that  in  Una  my  -^•^AL^  ^ 
ily  Spirit  may  not  b»  withbaU  (ram  mi,  U| 
It  I  may  proniote  thr  glety,  and  Ott  wliiliwi 
Ih  of  myssif  and  othera;  pant  lUt,  0  Ltm, 
the  salts  of  Jem*  ChiiaL    Amn. 
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nmnote  my  own  salTation.  Make  me  to  remeiiH 
ber,  O  Groa,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  and  ought 
to  be  used  according  to  thy  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  or  my  negligence,  that 
I  mar  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time 
whicn  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent  per- 
formance of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


1763. 


ON  BASTKR  DAT. 


Jipnt  *ad. 

O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  true  contniion,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected 
in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  hdst  taken 
firora  me ;  for  the  n^ect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  auctions 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawfiil  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  ^[oodness  the  soul  ol 
mv  departed  wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her 
whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose  death  I  am 
DOW  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &c. 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 


rU  LACB.  [nJtMTIBUB  LACRTMIS.] 
MbtcA  98tA,  in  tht  morning. 

O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  made  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  Jmm,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  mto  the  ioy  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 
me. 

Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 
lence. 


JfbreA  98IA,  17i4. 

Ahmgh^  God,  Yoocheafo  to  sanctify  mito  me 
the  reflections  and  resohitions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce 
true  repentance,  so  that  I  may  uvt  to  please  Thee ; 
tad  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like 
Mr  whom  Thoa  bast  taken  from  me,  grant  me 


eternal  happiness  m  thy  presence,  through  Jesuf 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1755. 


ON   TBC    STUDY  OP  FHIL080PIIT,  AM  AN  INSTEV- 
UWMT  OP  LIVING. 

Jidy. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  crea- 
tures, bless  my  studies  and  endeavours  ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  mo ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  me 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  r^y  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Cluist.    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Transcribed  June  26th,  1768. 


1756. 


January  U/,  afternoon, 

Almiffhty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  ana  move,  and  have  our  being;  glorv  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance 01  mv  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  the  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
ana  all  the  days  which  Thou  sbalt  add  to  my  Hie, 
by  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience; 
that  by  the  help  of  tliy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  last 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  Jesua 
Chriist's  sake.    Amen. 


BILL  BOOTHBT'S   DEATH. 


Jan.  17d<t. 


0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  which  lliou  hast  afibrdea  me,  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her 
death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my 
present  state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly 'to  the 
duties  which  Thou  ha!st  set  before  me,  that  living 
in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jesua 
Cluist  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  commend,  &c  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  S6th,  1768. 


WHEN  MT  KTB  WAS  RK8T0EBD  TO  ITS  USB. 

February  15(A,  1756. 

Almi^ty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  nqr 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remember  that 
whatever  I  possess  is  thy  gift,  and  by  its  reooviiy, 
to  hope  for tbjr  mercy:  ami,  O  Lord,  take  not  tiqr 
Holy  Spirit  uom  mo ;  but  grant  that  I  may  um 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS^ 


Am  pMB  oi  pleaiures  of  tho  present  nUtii,  I  mtj 
DBTer  be  tempted  lo  roreeiTuloeas  oT  Tbe&  Lei 
my  life  be  uaeful,  and  my  death  be  happy ;  tel  tat 
live  according  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  con* 
Hdence  in  Ihy  mcicy,  foilhs  sake  of  Jsaus  Chritt 
our  Lonl.    Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  leom  diligence. 


Almighty  Ood,  merdTuI  Pather,  io  whose  handi 
are  life  and  death,  mnctify  unto  me  the  nitow 
which  I  now  fecL  Foriiive  me  whatever  I  have 
done  unkindly  to  mTnu^er,andwhi>leverI  have 
omitted  Id  do  kind^.  Make  me  to  remcmbct 
her  good  precepts  and  good  cismple,  and  to  ro- 
form  my  Ide  according  to  Uiy  holy  word,  thai  I 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good,  I  sm 
■orrowful,  O  Loid  ;  let  not  my  (orrow  bo  without 
ftwt  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resoludons,  and 
Usiing  amendment,  thai  when  1  shall  die  like  my 
mother  I  may  be  received  lo  everlasting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  Bo  fkr  BB  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
beseecluBg  Tbae  to  grant  her  whatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  raesent  state. 

0  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Sjarit,  and  have 
mercy  npon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
•bout  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
buainesB  of  the  world,  nich  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  o'"  '~  ' 
miseries,  or  pi 
fixed  upon  Th 
liU  I  shoU  be  p 
happinesi. 

1  returned  thanks  for  my  mother*!  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  lor  negtectiDg  it 

1  relumed  thanks  for  the  all^afion  of  my 


The  disaiii  of  my  brother  I  shsll 


KveAM,[7», 
ralAiras,  (tfi»i-Uo(Biff*(. 
A1mi|thty  God,   heavenly    father,   who  hasi 

rdousty  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by 
chanee  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,calleiit  mo  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  lo  a  refonnalion  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practice*  ;  touchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
■miss  in  the  state  wluch  1  am  nor' ' — '—-  '"- 


ing  to  thy  laws, 
favour.  Qiva  me,  O  Lord,  poidon  and  peace, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  conRdence, 
•nd  aRer  thin  life,  eqioy  thy  presence  in  etemal 


And,  0  Lord,  ao  far  u  it  nuy  be  lawfiil  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  aoodnaaa,  my  fadw, 
■ny  brother,  my  We,  my  mother.  I  beseech  Thee 
la  bikk  ncKlfilLly  upga  tbeo^  aul  gnuU  ttwm 


Oboat| 
or  and 


en 

whatever  may  moat  promote  their  present  atld 
eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  bear  my  prayers  for  Jciua  Chiist'i 
take,  to  wbom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ol    ' 

three  psnons  and  one  God,  be  all  b 

&'^i  world  wilhotU  end.    Amen. 

O  Lot^  let  the  change  wtucb  I  em  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  tUnga,  produce  in  me  such  a, 
chai^  of  nmuien,  mm  may  fit  me  for  the  great 


BMOLTti^  D[e^  jlmmltj. 
To  combat  mitiona  of  ohligatioo. 

To  apply  lo  study. 
To  reclaim  imagmations. 
To  consult  the  resolves  oo  Totty's  eoOii] 
To  rise  early, 
To  study  religion. 
To  go  to  church- 
To  drink  less  strong  lii 


joumsl- 
To  oppose  Iiiiness,  by  doing 

tO-mOTTOW. 


Send  for  boolia  for  Hist,  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order- 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  CM,  merafbl  Father,  who  httt 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  giant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  sb^t  yet  «va  m» 
in  Buch  obedience  to  thy  word  and  wifi,  tbal, 
finally,  I  may  obtsin  eveiusltng  liCi!.  Grant  thai 
I  may  repent  and  forsske  my  sins  before  tiM 
misenes  of  age  fall  upon  me ;  and  that,  wlui* 
my  strength  yet  remaina,  I  may  use  il  to  thy  glos^ 
and  my  own  salvation,  bv  Ibo  aaeistance  of  llgl 
Holy  Spirit,  for  Jesua  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


1761. 

ESSTER    EtI. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  • 
hfa  so  dissipated  and  useless,  sod  my  tenors 
— ^  perpleutics  have  so  muchmenoMd,  thatt 
under  ore 


am  under  great  d^scasioD  and  discourage- 
ment ;  yet  1  purpose  to  present  myself  betors 
God  t[>-morTO>v,  with  humble  hope  that  he  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Cams  unto  me  all  fe  that  travail. 

have  resolved,  I  hope  not  {oesumptuously,  till  I 

am  afraid  to  resolve  again.    Yet,  hopini  in 

God,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 

O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesns  Christ's  sak& 

My  purpose  is, 

To  Bvmd  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  chiMCe  of 

To  set  down  every  day  what  ahall  be  done  tlN 

day  following. 
To  keep  a  joumu. 
To  worship  God  mora  dflifsnlly. 
To  go  to  churtb  every  Sunday. 
"'-  Btudy  the  Scriptuna- 

leait  a  OKtaia  poiliao.  evcjty  w«ek> 
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1  Ihui  prayod  for  resolution  and  perseyeranoe  to 
amend  my  lite.  I  received  soon,  the  commmii- 
cants  were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I  re- 
solved, in  the  presence  of  God,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  j?o  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scnptures.  I  gave  a 
shilUn^ ;  and.  seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  Sacra^ 
ment  m  a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  H3rmn8  in  her  hand.  I 
prayed  eamestlv  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  dome.     Dined  with  Miss  W. 

went  to  prayers  at  church ;  went  to  . 

spent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet    Came  home  and  prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


Easter  Dat. 

nSgaxMt  loose  Thoughts  and  Idleness. 

jSprU  32d,  1764,  at  Z  morning. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  nabitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  topurify  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  &culties  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me,  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me^by  thy  grace,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee ;  uiat  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  from  this  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Clmst  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  18t^,  1704,  about  6  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
1  have  concluded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  outUved  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  my  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  I  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it    I  am  dejected,  but  not  hopeless. 

0  Crod^  for  Jesus  Chnst's  sake,  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

in  the  evening, 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  loosed  from  the 
chain  of  my  tins, 

1  have  now  spent  fiffy-five  years  in  resolving; 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  tliat  1  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  God,  grant  me  to  resdve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 
HcK  Umina  vita.  Stat. 

I  resolve, 

To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original 
languages.  Six  nundred  and  forty  verses  every 
Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  year. 


To  read  good  books ;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passa^s  for  recollection. 

To  rbe  early ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  I  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  bcth  of  employment  and  of 
expenses. ,  To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  nealth,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  J  ,pray^  on  my  oirthday,  by  accom- 
modating ue  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  put- 
ting year  for  day.    This  I  did  this  day. 


September  13th,  17A1. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my 
wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  all 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  my 
hfe,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
du^.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  efiectual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room 


1765. 


Easter  Day. 

Jipril  Tth,  about  3  in  the  momtng. 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  1  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemora 
tion  o(  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
left  nothms  behind.  My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
me. 

Qood  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  ibr  repentaace 
and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what 
may  please  Thee ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  are, 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much  earfier 
than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  He  till  two,  and  will 
gain  mo  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  duties. 
I  hope  to  rise  yet  earlier. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon 
me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  firom  my  wicked- 
ness and  live.  Forgive  tne  days  and  years  which 
I  have  passed  in  folly,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  me 
with  such  sorrow  for  the  tune  mispent,  that  I  may 
amend  my  life  according  to  tny  holy  word; 
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To  spend  four  hours  eveiy  daj  in  stody,  and  ■« 

much  more  as  I  con. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 

every  Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight 

Oct  3d,  —66.  Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  returned  from  Strcatham,  Oct.  I  at,  — 66,  having 

lived  there  more  than  three  months.^ 


1767. 


Jan.  Ut,  Ima  nume  9cripti. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suffered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant.  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
idleness,  or  squandered  in  unprofitable  employ- 
ment Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  out  as 
every  dajr  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that,  after 
the  troubles  of  this  Kfe,  I  may  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Jiugtul  ITfA,  1707. 


Jbipt»t9dt  1797. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
den snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  m  another's 
house ;  hut  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  nijrht*s  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  my  mind.  God  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me. 


From  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 
hope  to  end  the  6th  to-night  I  have  given 
Mrs.  — —  a  gomea. 

By  abstineDOB  from  wme  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  great  refief,  and  bad  freedbith  of 
mind  restorecT to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
means  of  obtaining  it 

I  ain  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatonr 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
meu    I  porpose  temperance  for  my  resolutioo. 

0  Gk>d,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  tby 
glory. 

B.ti.P.M. 

I  have  conmunicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her. 

1  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
composed.  1  commanded  my  friends  and 
Kitty.  Lucy  and  1  wweiunth  affected.  Kitty 
is^ithink  going  to  heaireo. 

£6 


O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en- 
jc^ments,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
Tnou  ehalt  call  me,  and  by  tiiy  blessing  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  ouietness  of  mind, 
that  I  may  eo  serve  Thee  in  tnis  short  and  frail 
kfe,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  cverlasting'happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  but  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
JcMis  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  God  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 

O  Lord,  grant  as  increase — 

O  Gk>d — pardon  and  peac»— 

O  God,  who  knowest  our 

Our  Father— 


Sundaif,  Oct,  IBth,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct  ]7tb,  at  about  ten  in  the  momuig. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  17S4,  and  has  been  but  little 
partod  from  us  smce.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty- 
ei^t  years  old. 

I  desurea  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  would,  if 
she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  near  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words : 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving  kmdness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit, 
and  reUeve  Uus  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  laboun  of  this 
short  hfe,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
through  JesQS  Chiist  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  lia 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  toM  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hopea  we  should  meet  again  m  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 


Lenti. 


Ahnigfaty  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  mys3f  to  help  myself ;  keep  me  both  out- 
wai^y  in  my  bony,  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
which  nuLj  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  pra^  may  be  said  before  or  after  the  en- 
trance mto  bed,  as  a  preparatiTe  lor  sleepi 
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Stddi  or  ToKQUu. 
.._„.. 7  God,givBrof  dJknowfe 
..    «  to  punue  the  Haij  of  longns*, 
promote  U17  glory  uul  mj  on  Mlntkn. 

Blou  my  eniieavoura  u  ibaU  leeni  btei  uw 
Tbse  j  ud  if  it  aliAll  pleua  Tbee  to  gnnt  mt 
the  ittiuniiient  of  my  purpoae,  praaena  dm  bam 
■dnhil  prids ;  tike  not  thy  HoJj  Sniiit  fiam  me, 
but   give  rue  t  pure  hcwt   tad  MiaUb  Utnd, 
through  Jcaui  ChoiL    Amen. 
Of  thn  Prayer  there  ia  DO  ditc^  not  MB  I  tell  wlwa 
it  wu  written :  but  I  think  it  warn  m  Qoogb- 
■quire,  after  (he  Kctioaaiy  wu  anded.    I  did 
not  etody  wbit  1  then  intended, 
Tmnwribed  June  86, 1TB8. 


BifL  lailk,  liu,  a;  aitit 
I  )Mve  DOW  begmithe  MMiMh  jMt  of  nyGfe. 
How  tbeUKjrevbupMl^  I  traunwiOioa  to 
letrify  myecuwith  thinking.  TbU  day  hu 
been  put  b  0Mt  perturiMiaa ;  1  wu  db- 
tractMKtehurAiit  uiUDCoaunondatree^  and 
'  my  dietreuhu  bad  my  little  intennmion.  I 
haTB  ioimd  myvelf  Mwawhat  idiaved  I7  read- 
bg,  wUch  I  thanbca  inteod  to  practico  when  I 

Tbii  day  it  came  into  mymindlowiiletbehiitoty 
sir  my  meUncholy,  On  thii  I  porpoea  to  de- 
libente  ;  I  know  not  wbethet  it  may  oot  loo 
muchdiitaifa  me. 

lllaa  day  raad  a  great  put  of  Paacal**  life. 

O  Lord,  who  baatnMj  bnra^  ma,  kc. 


„    ,   jt  mardftd  FaUiet,  Craalor 

and  Preaaiver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladlea.    Haal  my  body, 


alrengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  diitraetion, 
calm  mr  inquietude,  and  relieve  my  tarron  ;  that 
if  it  pleaie  Thee,  I  may  run  tbc  net  that  ii  eet 
before  ma  with  peace,  patience,  conBlancy,  and 
conMence.    Grant  this,  O  Lrad,  and  take  not 


I  am  now  about  to  besin  another  year ;  how  the 
laat  hu  p»»t,  it  would  be,  in  my  elate  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  not  prudent  loo  Bolicitoualy  to 
retolleet  God  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  Bullenngs 
to  ray  benefit,  forgive  mo  wbatevei  I  have  done 
amiia,  and  having  vouchaafed  me  great  lelief, 
will  by  degrees  heal  and  restore  both  my  mind 
and  bi)d;  ;  and  permit  me  — •-—  "—  '-—  -  - 
of  my  hfe  shall  come,  to 
holiness  and  InnquilEity. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  Ibnn  many  r 
I  poTposr.  and  hi^  to  rine  caily  in 


AbtDg^r  and  noat  raseifal  Father,  who  hart 
continued  my  lift  from  year  to  yesir^  giant  that  by 
toiit'<;r  life  I  may  become  lata  deairoua  of  anM 
pleasures,  and  more  carcAiI  of  etental  happineai. 
As  ue  cornea  upon  B»a,  let  nn  mind  be  mora 
wiiliinwB  fiom  ranity  uid  follj,  more  cnligbt' 
cned  wkb  the  knowled|{e  of  thy  wid,  and  m«e 
InvigNated  with  reaolnticm  to  obey  it.  O  Lor^ 
calm  my  thoughl^  direct  ray  deMes^  and  fottljf 
my  poniaaea.  If  K  shall  plaaae  Thee^  ghra  qiast 
lo  laj  tatter  days,  and  k>  suppuit  ata  with  Ay 
graci^  that  t  may  die  in  diy  firoor,  tx  tbe  «ka 
of  Jeani  Chrial  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  oa  to  the  bepwuag  cf  dis 


Thi3  day  compMea  tb»  lartialfa  nar  of  mj  agft 
V<lM  I  have  doo^  and  iriial  1  bava  kft  «». 
done,  the  unsettled  stale  of  1^  Hiiid  m^ca  al 


"he  last  year  baa  been  wboOy  spent  in  a  alow 
ptngros  of  ivcoreiT.  Mj  days  an  easier,  bat 
the  perturbation  of  my  nights  ii  Teiy  ifisliias 
fii!.  I  tbbk  totrralower  Art.  Ifaofenowa 
fat  too  bat  Mylungt  asem  encumbered,  and 
my  breath  ftils  me,  if  my  straixdi  is  in  any 
uimsual  degree  eioted,  or  my  malioa  accelo- 
rated.  I  seem  to  mysa  to  bear  exaniae  with 
mora  difficulty  than  m  tbe  last  wmter.  But 
[hough  I  feel  all  thve  decays  at  bwty,  I  ban 
mode  DO  preparation  for  tbegTBre^  WbalAall 
1  do  to  be  aared  T 


Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Fallier,  T  now  ap- 
pear in  Uiy  [nvsence,  laden  with  dw  Mo^aBdae- 
labloforftemerdes  cTanodieT year,    dory 
Thee  O  Ood,  for  the  roitigalioii  of  my  ti«ii. 
bits,  and  for  tbe  hope  of  health  both  of  nKid  and 
'-ody,  wlHch  Tbou  bast  voucbsaTed  me.    Most 
luciful  Letd,  if  it  seem  good  unto  That,  com- 
pose my  mind,  and  rdieTS  my  <<"■■■■■  ;  aaabU 
to  parlbtm  tbe  duties  of  n^  station^  mad  ao  to 
'e  llies^  as  that,  when  myhoni  of  dtapaiton 
o  this  painlU  life  riiall  be  delved  no  fai^ia,  1 
/  tw  received  to  erariasling  Itappineai^  ibc  the 
sake  of  Jaaqs  Christ  ow  Lord.    Amso. 


O  Lord,  without  wboae  help  all  the  puipooea  «r 
lan  are  vain,  enable  n>e  to  use  sodi  taaupaiauce 
at  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengtben  my  ami, 
i>cl  snaUe  me  lo  aeira  Tbee.  Oiant  tfaia,  O 
orri,  br  the  aake  of  Jeaat  CbaH  oat  Savwor. 

Who  bast  ssfdy  bran^  me,  &«. 


ttpitfhrt  WfA,  ins 
^'mli'rdajr,  hMJBg  liaen  from  a  diatnrbed  and 
Hcoiieoine  nigW,  1  was  aot  mocb  •!  fcst  Iba 
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whole  daj.  I  prajed  with  tha  colloet  ''to  the 
bepDninff,**  in  the  night  Mid  in  the  monung. 
At  ni^bt  1  composed  tuv  prayer,  and  wrote  mv 
reflection.  Reviewing  them,  I  found  them  botn 
weakly  conceived  and  impeifectly  ezpreaaed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  tnia  rooming.  lam 
glad  that  I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance  and 
modemte  exenaee,  I  may  yet  recover.  I  used 
the  pmyer  again  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begm, 
by  the  permuaion  of  uod,  my  aixty-firrt  year. 

Kovemher  5M,  1799. 
Abnighty  God,  mercifbi  Father,  whose  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  m^  body,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  reliefj  and 
restore  case  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
infirmities ;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  Utws ; 
but  give  mo  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
humble  me  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  thv  mercy  as  may  produce  honest  industry, 
andboly  confidence.  And,  O  Lord,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  iny  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
anguish,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  mar  attain  everlasting  lUe^  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Cfhrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  lltfa,  1779 ;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  be^  to  tive  on  milk.  I  grew 
worse  with  forbearance  of  tofid  food. 


1770. 


Jamtaty  l»f,  primA  fiunie. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  fovour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Tjiou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  Tnaa,  the  diseases 
of  lay  body,  and  compose  the  disordera  of  my 
mind  Dispel  my  temirs;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me^  may  not 
pass  mifNPofitabl V  away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce 
me,  idleness  lull  roe,  or  roiseiy  depress  roe.  Let 
roe  perform  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my 
foUow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thou  ahalt  yet 
appoint  me  j  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
my  dissolution,  I  may.  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledm  of  Thee  increased,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  m^  faith  strengthened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coining  shall  ooine,  I  may 
paas  by  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happineas,  for 
the  sale  of  Jeaos  Christ  our  Lord    Amen 


Wtdmfdaift  Monk  39lA,  1T70. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  176S,  I  was  depiifeif 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  oflf  the  prac- 
tice of  thinking  on  her  with  some  particular 
combinations,  I  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  less  fiequeotly ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
time  in  which  we  bvad  togethti^  my  grief  for 
ker  departure  is  not  abatra ;  and  I  have  le« 
pleasure  in  any  good  that  bdblla  me,  because 
abe  does  not  partake  it  On  many  occasions, 
I  think  what  she  would  have  aaid  or  done. 
When  I  saw  the  sea  at  Biighthelmston&  I 
wished  foff  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.    But 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left, 
but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  GKxi  ahall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  make 
us  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  each  other. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years. 


Jlpni  Uth,  1770. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afliicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loiiis, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  bellv, 
where  it  canaes  actual,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshuie  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  tiiiio 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  the  beat  of  a  strong 
ike  suspends  it  In  the  night  it  is  so  trouble 
some,  as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  I  lie 
wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  veiy  great  fire  near 
my  bed ;  but  whetner  it  be  that  a  recumbent 
posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
oy  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hoars  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  tbe  parts  afiected  at  tbe  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stonacb,  I  was  insupportaUy  distressed 
On  the  next  niglit,  I  think,  I  laid  aol'ister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
bave  n€Nariy  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  ia  re* 
laxed  by  the  opium. 

GUivins  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Tnrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  had 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tea,  after  somo 
detiberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not 
preaa  it  I  come  home  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  cany  my  rheumatism  to  tbe  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myselC  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  late,  I  think  at  the  Creed  I 
read  Clarke*s  Sermon  on  tbe  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  butily.  I  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  gone ;  and,  if 
either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  wTuch  the  pain 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased  The  pain  harasses  me 
much :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhaps,  in 
a  much  hif^er  degree,  with  want  ot  food,  fire, 
and  covering,  which  I  find  thus  gnevoun,  with 
all  the  succoura  that  richea  and  kindness  can 
buy  and  give. 

On  Saturday  I  wo  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  There  was  a  dmner  and  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
sitay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  op,  and  com- 
poaed  the  Prayer  j  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  nre  m  my  chamber,  at  eight  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


Eastbr  Day. 

Jlprit  IMk,  ITIO,  A»  tht  wwrtdrng. 

Almi|^ty  and  everiasting  God,  who  hast  pre- 
served me  by  thy  fatherly  care,  throu^  all  tha 
yean  of  my  past  life,  and  now  permittest  me 
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til  eroployment  Soma  advtnces,  I  hope,  have 
been  maae  towards  rc^larity.  I  have  miued 
church  since  Easter  ohlv  two  Sundajrs,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 
week.  Since  E^aster,  my  evening  devotions 
have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and  in- 
diflbrence  have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op- 
posed. No  plan  of  study  has  been  pursued  or 
formed,  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  afteinpted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  I  may  do 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur- 
naTcompUints  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning ;  and  lam  tempted  to  repair  the  defi- 
dences  of  the  night  I  think,  however,  to  try 
to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  thy  works,  and  wli^  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  smner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
succour  and  preserve  me  ;  enable  me  to  conquer 
evil  habits,  and  surmount  temptations.  Give  me 
grace  so  to  use  the  degree  of  nealth  which  Thou 
East  restored  to  my  mmd  and  body,  that  I  may 
perform  the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  down,0  gracious  Lord,  upon  my  remaining 
part  of  life ;  grant,  if  it  please  Tnee,  that  the  days 
tew  or  many  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  ^ood  purposes^  till  they  shallpro- 
duce  a  Ufe  pleaSng  to  Thee.  And  when  Tnou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state^  forgive  me  mv  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness.  For  the  sajie  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us,  kc 


Septambtr  3Sd,  1771. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer.  [**  beginninff  of  this 
year,**]  andwhen  I  rose.  I  came  home  nom  Mr. 
Tfanrale's,  that  I  inight  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
life.    I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  whidi  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
Tet  seKled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  theGneekTestap 
ment  for  a  Sunday's  redtaL  I  hope,  by  trust 
in  God,  to  aoMnd  my  Ufe. 


1772. 


Jan.  1*1, 9  in  the  wiaming. 

Ahnigfaty  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
the  bflginnug  ot  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
leoetve  ihy  tomcj^  as  that  it  may  nise  in  me  I 


stronger  desires  of  pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of 
mind,  and  hoUnees  of  life.  Strengthen  mey  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  memta- 
tions.  Look  with  pit^  upon  all  my  disorders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  of  body.  Grant  that  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 
as  may  pennit  me  to  be  usdiil,  and  that  I  may 
live  to  thy  gloiy ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  when  it 
shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  fh>m  the  present 
state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy^ 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easter  Eve. 

JStpril  18M,  1770. 

I  am  now  again  preparing,  Inr  divine  mercy,  to 
commemorate  the  death  or  my  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  to  form,  as  God  shalT  enable  me, 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect 80  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow^ 
thoogfa  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me ; 
yet ihave  been  generally  firee from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
creaae.  But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
quiet, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused. I  have  of  late  turned  my  thou^ts,  with 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  mddents. 
I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts ; 
an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certam  to- 
hinder  myrest ;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illness.  By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
short  da3r8,  made  short  by  late  rising,  the  time- 
passes  away  uncounted  and  unheeded.  Life- 
so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degr^  more  early  in  the  morning. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

I  havcj  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting 
public  worship  than  formerly.    I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  myselfl 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year^ 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construing,  and  this  day 
conduded  the  Apocalypse.  1  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  waa 
rorgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions 
of  last  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testa- 
ment last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Yesterday  I  fiisted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.  The 
fkst  was  more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been, 
which  I  imputed  to  some  medidnal  evacuatiooa 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of 
cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  camK>t  now  fast 
as  formeriy. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible^ 
and  have  done  little  secolar  buriwui    lam 


PRATERS  UXD  HEDrrATIOmL 
i  God 


Bum  Dat. 

AfiB-naiMlthi. 
Tba  iMj  ii  now  begua  oa  wMeh  I  bop*  to  b*^ 

■  new  oQOne  imt  if'  tnityyw. 
Mj  bcDtm  an  (ixini  Uiii  linw. 

To  wuta  leM  tnno. 

To  ippropriaU  ■omethiiig  to  diui^. 


Alrmgfat7  God;,  merciful  Father,  who  hatot 
nothing  that  Thou  bait  niade,  look  down  with 
pitr  upon  ■»;  aiofulaeaa  and  weokoesi.  Strength- 
ao,  O  Lord,  mf  mind  j  delirer  me  from  needleu 
taioi* ;  eoabla  mc  lo  noma  all  iooidimte  de- 
mm,  lo  ejact  all  eril  tbooghta,  to  nform  all  nn&il 
labiti,  and  ao  In  araeod  m;  life,  thai  irtien  at  the 
miaf  n;  daja  Thou  ahalt  call  me  hene^  I  ma; 


Maj  the  mod  C 

knowlsdg^ 

I  bare  nerer  rM  md  Um  ApaciTplM.    WW«I 
,1  hwe  n»d  or  Iwwd  Bet 


Diagon,  SinMiDa,MNne  of  Tobii,  ptthmtlt: 
•ooM  at  leM^vditb,  and  aoma  oTbM- 
aabcoa;  and,  I  lappaMh  tba  BfDoJiwW.  I 
bar*  aooM  &M  lookediDlo  tha  Uxitab^ 
and  read  a  cfaaplar  ooalainine  tbo  goaitia^ 
ITAiekitUolrmwutl*    I  think  ia  £•*■«. 

In  the  aAetPOon  of  Eaitar  Omj,  1  rsMl  PbeackA 
Commentaij. 

I  ban  thia  laat  week  acaicdy  tried  lo  nmi,  wm 
bate  I  read  an^  thing  Ihia  dav. 

I  have  had  my  onnd  weak  and  diaturbad  far  MM 
weckapaaL 

Hating  miaaed  diiucb  b  tba  mwiuu,  I  w«at  Ali 
eremn^  and  anerwaida  aat  with  Soolkwak 

Having  not  ueed  the  vrv",  eioept  o«  tin  d^rf 
oommunion)  I  will  oOaT  it  thia  nigfat,  aad  hfa 
loSodmen?.  On  Ihia  day  little  baa  baao  da^ 
■nd  thii  i*  DOW  the  laat  hour.  In  Ua  litdatM 
been  done,  uid  life  ii  ter;  far  adTanoed.  [>«d 
bate  meicy  upon  me. 


Glory  b«  to  Tba^  O  Lotd  God,lbr  tba  de- 
linranM  which  tbou  baat  granlad  me  Irom  dia- 
*    '  id  and  bod*.   Grant,  O  graciona  Qod, 
■     -■  --^'-'^""^latoocb- 


, .  __     GranLOgn 

that  I  may  emplof  Ibe  poweta  which  Tbou  Tc 
•afeal  me  lo  llqr  gbiT,  and  tbe  aalralton  a 
BMil,i(utba8akear  JeMwCbiiat    Anwo. 


I  was  eome  waj  tundertd  from  continuing  tlua 
contemplation  in  the  uaual  manner,  and  tber«- 

fote  try,  at  the  distance  of  ■  week,  to  review 
tbe  laM  Sundaj.  I  went  lo  eharcb  eaitf,  having 
Brat,  I  think,  used  my  pnyer.  When  1  wu 
there,  I  bad  very  little  petturbation  of  mind. 
During  the  uaual  time  of  meditation,  I  coD- 
aidered  the  Christian  duties  under  tbe  three 
principles  cf  aobenieas,  righleouineaa,  and  god- 
Uneu  ;  and  purposed  to  fonvatd  godliness  by 
the  annual  pmual  tf  Iht  Bibit ;  ngblaousness 
»)  $ttUmg  imutkvig  for  charily,  and  sober- 
tiBM  by  tBiy  hairu  I  commenc^  as  usual, 
wilb  prtAce  of  permiHioa,  and,  [  think,  men- 
tioned BathuisL  I  came  borne,  and  found  Paoli 
and  Boswell  waiting  for  me.  Whal  devotions 
I  DBed  after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  1  wont  to  prayers  in  the  evening ; 
and,  I  think,  entered  laLe. 
I  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent ;  but 
have  not  performed  what  1  reqnired  Irom  my- 

On  Oood  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring 

Since  Easier  ITTI,  I  bave  added  a  Collect  lo  my 

ereoing  devotion. 
1  bate  bwa  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactivily. 

But  have  dooa  little  with  my  mind. 
It  is  a  oomfoit  to  me,  tbat  at  last,  in  my  nzty-third 

year,  I  haveattainedtoknow,  even  thus  hastUf, 

oonfuaedly,  and  imperfeotly,  what  my  Bthle 


1773. 

Jaima 

Almigfaty  God,  by  wboaa 

been  yet  prolonged  to  aaatk 

thy  mercy  may  not  bo  tain. ^, 

be  multipbed  to  increase  ray  goilt ;  botaaageal- 
vancea,  let  me  become  more  poi*  at  iny  tbbngbt^ 
more  regular  in  my  deam,  and  nmw  obeAol  I* 
Ibylaws.  LetnottbecamaftlwwDilddfamBt 
me,  DOT  tbe  evils  of  age  OTcrwhrin  mt.  Bat 
continue  and  increase  IhyloririB  bindiMaa  tuwai^ 
ms;  and  when  Thoo sSalt  cafl ma hroe^ mjuw 
me  to  etcHisdng  hsppineaa,  for  the  a^a  of  Jmb 
Christ  oar  Lorf    Ameo. 


On  Ibis  day  I  want  twice  to  cfaorch,  and  Duaail 
was  with  ma.  I  bad  fotborne  to  attend  diriaa 
aervica  fee  aanM  tane  in  the  wiotar,  hasinga 
cough  which  waaU  have  intemipted  both  w) 
own  aUantioB  and  that  of  otbera ;  and  wbsa 
tbe  cough  grew  lea  troubleaonia  I  did  aot  ia> 
gain  the  h  Jiit  of  going  to  churdk,  tbot^  I  dU 
not  wholly  omit  iL  1  found  the  aemce  ael 
burdensome  nor  tedious,  tboufHi  I  cooU  not 
hear  the  ienona  I  hope  in  lime  to  toke  ptea> 
eure  in  public  worslup. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  tworisb— I 
but  one  cup  of  tea  wilboul  lulk ;  bw  lh«  bat 
was  vary  inconvenioit.  Towarda  nighl  1  mar 
betTuI  and  impatient,  uoabtatoGimj  mM,ar 
govern  my  tliougbia ;  and  (ell  a  sety  onaaiy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomsch  and  bead,  «IM- 
pounded,  as  it  seemed,  of  laiitj  and  paina. 

From  this  uneasineM,  <^  wluch  wboi  I  WM  ast 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  1  waa  rekaved 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  taa,  and  ealmg  te 
soft  part  of  ■  penny  loaf 

This  I  have  let  down  for  fulun  obaenratioa. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDlTATIOTra. 
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blwtlar,  lOth    Having  ofikrad  07  pnjna 
Ood,  I  will  now  review  ths  iiM  jmi, 

Of.the  nnniF  ud  r ' -—  "^  ■ 

WMaHsintboM 

pran  in;  Dii:tioB«7,  uid 
horn  (be  woik  biU  b;  mr  own 

Of  117  ni^Ua  I  bave  no  <fia(iact , 

bM  beUere  that,  aa  in  JOtaj  ibcegoin;  jean^ 
thay  wan  puofiil  and  roatlaaa. 

O  Qol,  grant  thai  I  mtj  not  miapend  01  loae  th« 
time  which  Thau  shall  jet  allow  me.  Fai 
Jeana  Chrisl'e  sake,  hive  mercy  upon  me. 

Hj  piji^H>««  ia  lo  aUain,  in  the  remiiniag  put  of 
the  year,  aa  much  knowledge  is  can  easily  be 
bad  oribeOoepels  and  Pentateuch.  Conce'm- 
tng  the  Hebrew  t  am  in  doubt  I  hope  like- 
Viae  to  enlaigB  niy  knowledge  of  divinity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  ■  week,  some  lennoa,  or 
■null  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  of  a 
hiner  worit. 

Tfl  thia  important  and  exteoBTe  study,  my  pur- 
poae  ia  to  tfiproniate  (l<l>c^)  part  of  cvei; 
Snnilay,  holyday,  vVedDeaday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  h«in  witatfieOoapela.  Perhapa  1  ma;  not 
be  aUe  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 


It  sloth.     I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 

ITTB.  On  Friday  I  read  the  firri  of  Mark,  and 

Clarke'B  Sannon  on  Faith. 
0>  Saturday  I  iMd  linU^  hnt  wrote  the  forgoing 

■ocoimt  aod  Iba  IbUoinng  Pnycr. 


J^rll  UA,  MOT  MiiMf *L 
Atmigjity  God,  by  whose  tneny  I  am  tiow 
•hnnt  to  comnnmonte  the  death  of  my  Re- 
r,  grant  dtat  from  thia  time  I  may  ao  live, 
*■■--■—•*- ■--  -= — '■ —  lomy  etetnal 


lujuier,  grmoL  uu 
laAatnia  death  u 


detrer  rao  from  eri  and  reiatioui  Iboughta ; 
grant  me  Hght  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
psifbnn  it.  Aa  my  Hfe  advances,  let  me  become 
tqon  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  fiom  me 
thy  Holy  Spiiit,  but  grant  that  I  may  sarve  Thee 
-wihdbeoeeajkd  oonfidenw;  and  when  Thou 
iUt  eafl  HM  benca^  reoon  m«  toaiariaatlns  hap- 
■M*  Ibr  An  sale  of  Jmm  Christ  oujr  Lord. 


EmiB  0raM>. 

.^Ht  lid,  1711. 
bad  man  diatmhaiKo  m  (bt  m^  ttan  has  been 
CDStoiMry  fw  Mme  we^a  put  I  toae  Man 
nine  m  the  morning,  and  ft-J^  aod  dimok  tea. 
IcatM^I  timk,  to  church  in  A»  beginmng  of 
the  pnyom,  I  did  nnt  diatincUy  MU  tba 
rekdiuathe 
through  the 
ice,  mUi  toler- 


After  aeimon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  ahar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  BootbcT  pew,  uaed  my  pnyei  again, 
and  recomiasnded  ny  reUttom  with  Bathurat 
Bad  Bonthby,  then  m*  wile  again  by  beraelf, 
Ibcn  I  weal  nearer  tba  altai,  and  read  tbe  Col- 
keladwaenfbrmaditalion.  1  pnyed  faf  Sdiv 


bmy,  and,  I  diink,  the  Thraka.  I  then  com- 
mumcaled  with  calmneaa,  uaed  the  CoUect  for 
Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  Grrt  pew, 
prayed  my  pnyvttiethinl  time,  leamebnnei 
Bgam  uaed  my  Prayer  and  Aa  Easter  CoUscL 
'Hien  went  into  tbe  atody  to  BoaweU,  and  read 
the  Greek  Teatament.  Then  dined,  and  wheii 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  tbe  (bur  iirat  diat^ 
tera  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  ths 
fifth. 
I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  com- 

I  gave  the  pew^eepera  each  five  stuUings  and 

threepence. 
April  inh,  nearoneinlbe  moniing.    I  tued  my 

Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotiana,  and  hopn 

to  lead  henceforward  a  butter  Ufck 


Frti^,  Jim*  nrl,  im. 
This    day,  after  dinner,  died  Mra.  Eafitbuij ; 

_i_  i_  ,  r j_.._  j|,^(  Ijj^  .l 

preaaed  m;, 

tween  her  two  bands,  which  she  prabibly  in- 
tended aa  the  parting  caress.  At  nigfal  her 
speech  returned  a  httte ;  and  sbe  said,  a 
other  thinn  to  her  daugbter, 
time,  and,  I  hope,  I  have  uaed  iu  Thia  motn- 
bg  being  called  about  nine  to  feel  b«r  pnlsc^  I 
said  at  parting,  Qod  bless  you,  for  Jesna 
Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  S^ 
had  her  aenaea  perhaps  to  the  dymg  moment 


my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Ooi' 
pels,  though  I  have  not  pursued  it, 
Of  the  time  past  ainee  thsaa  resolutions  weru 
made,  I  can  give  lu  veir  laudable  account. 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitioua  to 
study,  I  attempted  le  learn  the  Low  Dutch  Ian- 
guage ;  my  application  waa  very  lEfht,  and 
my  memorj  very  bltadnoB,  thon^  whether 
mora  than  n  my  eaHies'  yeus,  I  am  not  very 
certain.  My  pnsgreas  waa  ittempted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  uae  of  a  amalT 
print,  left  aa  mflammatian  in  my  uaeful  eye 

_LlA • J    »    ■   '      --       -    --  ^ 


long  time.    The  eflect  yet  remaina. 
Hy  memory  has  been  for  a  long  tune  very  much 
cocrfiised.    Namei^  and  persona,  and  events 
sDde  away  stiaosely  Gt>m  me.     But  I  grow 

Tbe  o(lierday,lookingof  er  oldpapera^  I  percmed 
resolution  lo  rise  early  always  occurring    1 


except  for  about  one  half  jeat,  I  have 
done.  My  nights  are  now  such  aa  dvo  - 
quietreat ;  whether  I  have  not  lived  rei 
Idl  tbe  possibility  of  performance  is  | 
know  noL    God  help  me,  1  will  yet  Uy. 


■tl 


A  Bwk  ip  wkkh  lUa  uxl  ihi  prtetdinf  Mcdluttooi 
jsod  mdayaad  Eaaecaindi;  ui  wiiiirn. 
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TBtt»k$rinakie, 
September  Utht  1778. 

On  last  Saturday  was  mj  iizty-foarth  birthday. 
I  might  peiiMips  have  fotgoKtaa  it,  had  not  Bos- 
well  tola  me  of  it :  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  fainily  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  Uhmw  of  wfaich  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  smmner  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  journey 
to  Skie.  I  find  vmr  memoiy  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  on^  by  a  uTe  immethodical  and  scat- 
tered.  Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  of  air^  has  vet  either  increased 
the  strencth  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still 
disturbed  l>y  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  gr^  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  holcTupon  me. 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live.  But  I 
have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
BM  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  me.  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the 
dangers  of  smful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it  be 
best  for  me,  stabihty  of  puiposes,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Let  the  year  wnich  I  have  now  begun  be 
spent  to  thyfflory,vand  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  death  approaches  prepare  me  to  appear 
joyfully  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Chiist  our  Lord.    Amen. 
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Jamtary  Uf,  f%em'  S  mi  IA«  morfdng. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
should  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
rect my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  peiform  the  unties 
whicn  thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pabs  and  distempers  of  my  wAj.  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  mmd.  Let  my  fiuth  and 
ooedience  increase  as  mj^fife  advances ;  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please 
Thee,  and  invigorate  ray  diligence  in  good  works, 
till  at  last,  when  Thou  shut  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  evenasting 
happmess,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  LoztL  Amen. 
The  beginning,  &c. 

I  hope. 
To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 
To  rise  at  eight 
To  be  temperate  in  food. 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impairea 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
some  external  causes  have  contributed.    In  the 


winter  I  w«s  dstreseed  by  a  c<m|^ ;  in  dK 
summer  an  inflammation  fisli  upon  my  oealfaleye, 
fiom  wliiofa  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered;  ia 
tlieanlanal  took  a  joorney  tothe  EMrides, 
but  fof  wmoA  was  not  firee  from  peitnriiation ; 

Sit  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a 
e  immethodical  and  unsettled,  whkfa  biMki 
all  purpoees,  confounds  and  snppreeses  me- 
mory^ and  perhaps  leaves  too  maiA  leisure  to 
imagmation.    OL<nd,haveiiiefqriipoQme. 
January  9th,  1774. 


1776. 


Of  the  use  of  tone,  or  of  my  oonDmendation  o'' 
mjTselfj  I  thought  no  more,  but  lost  life  in  resu 
less  nights  and  brokoi  oays,  till  this  week 
awakened  my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  with  rery  little  improve- 
ment, perhaps  with  diminotioa  of  knoinedge. 
Much  time  I  have  not  left ;  infirmities  oppfea 
me.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  hope  t» 
rise  at  eight  or  sooner  in  the  "U>rr>'ngi 


Chad  Friday,  Jipril  141ft,  ITTi. 

BoBwell  came  in  before  I  was  apu  We  bieak- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  brsad. 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wetfaerel  in  the 
pew,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with 
us.  He  did  not  go  veiy  soon,  and  BosweB 
stayed.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  Gfaorch,  butcame 
veiy  Ute.  We  then  took  tea,  by  BoewdTs 
desire ;  and  I  ate  one  bun,  I  think,  tbatlnigbc 
not  seem  to  fiist  oetentatiously.  BoeweD  stf 
with  me  till  ni^;  we  had  aoma  eenoas  talk. 
When  he  went,  I  gave  Franda  BQine  directiooi 
for  preparation  to  comraunicate.  Tiros  has 
passed,  hitherto^  this  awfiil  day. 


loo.  acy.  p.  jr 

When  I  look  back  opoD  reeolutioBB  of  impwff»^ 
ment  and  amendm^t,  which  faaye  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  negii- 
^nce,  forgetfiilness,  vicious  idleness,  casosl 
mterruption.  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find 
that  so  much  of  my  life^ias  stolen  unprofitably 
away,  and  that  I  can  deeczy  by  retrospedioa 
scaroely  a  few  single  days  ptoyeAf  ana  vifo- 
ronsty  employed ;  why  oo  i  yet  try  to  reaobe 
again  7  I  tiy  becaose  refomation  »  neoeaaaiy, 
and  despair  is  criminal ;  I  tiy,  in  hnmble  hope 
of  the  hdp  of  Gk>d. 

As  my  life  has,  from  my  eaffiest  yeai%  been 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  pmpoea  ia  fion 
Easter-day  to  rise  euly,  not  kter  than  eigfaL 


no.  \V.  P.MLlkf. 
Eaeter  £pe,  J^prU  161*,  177S. 

I  rose  more  eaily  than  in  common,  after  a  night 
disturbed  by  mtnlencies,  though  I  had  taken 
so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mind  was  onsettled, 
and  I  did  not  fix  upon  tne  book.  After  the 
bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and  about  threa  csdcred 
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funtnr 


c  and  bnns  fbr  my  dinner.    1  iiml  n 


nldid 


While  coflee  vu  prepuing,  Collier  eune 
man  whom  I  had  nol  seen  lor  more  than  twentj 
yetra,  but  whom  I  conaulled  about  Macky's 
boolit  Wo  talked  of  old  fhenda  and  pa»1 
occurrences,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

I  Ihen  rnd  a  liltlct  in  the  Tegtamcnl,  and  tried 
Piddes'a  Body  of  Diviniij,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  [bon  went  to  Evening  Pmver,  and  was  lotcra- 
bly  composed.  Al  my  return  I  sat  ■  wliilc, 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 


Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whosi 
IS  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  miae- 
lies  and  sina.     Sullcr  ma  to  commenioratc,  in  thy 

E'cscnce,  my  redcniplion  by  thy  Son  Jesus  ChrisL 
nabic  mo  so  to  repent  of  my  mtnpont  time,  thai 
I  may  paw  the  residue  of  my  life  in  Ihy  fear,  and 
lo  Ihyjilory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  aa  aeoraolb  beat 
iinlo  Tnee,  the  inQnmtiea  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awfu!  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  jint  fear  of  thine 

anger,  and  with  humhie  confidi '~  "■""" 

Let  me  study  thy  taws,  and  li 


anger,  and  with  humhie  confidence  tn  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thy  taws,  and  laboar  in  the  duties 
which  Thou  shalt  set  hebro  me.    Take  not  from 

ly  Holy  Spirit,  but  ii        ' 

9,  aa  may  produce  dil 

--,  J^'y  ^"^  ""7  ""'''  '    .      . 

■iter  hopes  and  fears,  and  jays  and  aorrowa. 
Thou  )Oiall  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  etemtl 
happineas,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chriat  our  Lord. 

Cidiier  is  dead.    A^l  7th,  1TT6. 
Tranacnbod  from  ■  former  book,  with  a  slight 
emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  puUd, 
perbapt  annscevarilyi  by  k  catch. 


Sipianttriia,  mt, 
O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givest  and  takesl  away,  in 
whose  handi  are  life  and  death,  accept  my  imper- 
(ect  thanks  far  the  length  of  days  which  Tbou 
bast  vouchsafed  to  giant  me  ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
■nfulneas  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  for. 
giveneas  of  all  my  ofR^ncea  ;  and  so  calm  myi 
nund,  and  atrengthcn  my  resolutions,  that  I  may 
Irve  tile  remaining  part  of  my  hfe  in  thy  fear,  and 
vtith  thy  favour.  Take  not  Uiy  Holy  Spirit  &om 
me  ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  b«  received  lo  atonal 
happinesBjlhrouahJeauaChriataorlMtL  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  daerdess  ni^t,  and 
used  before  the  mom  at  Notre  Dame.  Writtan 
■t  St  Omer'a. 


Almigfaty  G«ii,  msic^l  Father,  who  hatt  p«r< 
nitted  me  to  ■«•  tb«  beginning  of  another  jcmr, 


grant  that  the  time  which  Thou  sbalt  yet  nilbrd 
Tnc,  may  be  apenl  to  Ihy  slory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions, 
and  lake  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  hare 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  oa 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  jeau  Chriat 
oui  Lord.    Amsn. 


EilTiK  Dat. 

!  is  again  at  which,  nncetho  death  of  my 
r  dear  Telly,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  1 
:  annually  commcmoralcd  ihe  mystery  of 
Redemption,  onil  annually  puiposi^d  lo  amend 
my  life.  My  reigning  iin,  lo  wliich  perhap* 
many  othcm  ate  appendant,  is  irastc  of  lime, 
and  general  slufrgi^hncss,  lo  which  I  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  hie,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  mdancholy 
—  I   i: 1 ^  nana.     Melancholy  has 


,  hull 


>t  improved  the  intervals,  nor  sutTicienlly 


morning,  so  liir  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  God  will  slienglhen  me.  1  have  be- 
gun Ihis  morning. 
Thou^jh  tor  tbo  past  week  I  have  lud  an  anxioas 
design  of  communicating  lo^dav,  1  peiformed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  tin  on  Friday  I 
went  to  church.  My  desi^  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  of  ^uety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  inlerrupled  roe  ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  bul  poor  Tfanle,  oriut  tt  atpa, 
came  fbr  comfort,  and  sal  till  seven,  when  we 
atl  went  to  church- 
En  Uk  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 

comfort. 
[  fasted,  though  less  rigoroiidy  than  al  other 
times.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk  into  tho 
tea,  and,  in  the  aJtcmoon,  drank  one  didi  of 
coffee  with  Thrale  |  yet  at  night,  after  a  (it  of 
drowsinesa,  I  fell  myself  very  much  ihsoidera] 
by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient   eagerness.      My  dialress  waa 

Veaterday,  I  do  not  tecoUect  that  to  go  to  churdi 
came  mto  my  thoughts ;  bul  I  aat  m  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  li>r  preparation :  inlerrupled,  1 
know  not  how.     I  was  near  two  houra  at 

I  go  now  with  hope, 

0  liae  in  the  morning  at  eighL 
To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 
To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  Rebgion. 

Alniigh^  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  liaat 
preserv«l  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
mote  to  coromomorato  thy  love  in  the  redemption 
(■ftbe  world ;  grant  that  I  may  so  live  Ihe  rendno 
of  my  days,  as  lo  obtun  Ihy  mercy  when  Thou 
•halt  call  me  from  dte  present  state.  lUumioale 
my  Ihoufriits  with  knowtedse,  and  inflame  my 
heart  with  holy  deaires.  Onmt  me  lo  resolve 
well,  and  keep  ray  resoluliona;  take  not  iiom  ids 
tl^  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  aixl  in  death  Iuto 
kmr;  on  me,  fcf  Jeaus  Chrial's  sake.    Amen. 

AdaoTF — '■ 


P.  M.  Id  Itw  pew  I  icad  my  Prayer,  and  oon^ 
mnded  in  frisodi,  and  tboae  that  died  Ihia 
jmw.    At  UM  ^r  1  wu  genenllj  ■UMiitv« ; 
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■onM  thoughti  of  ranity  cung  mta  hit  muid 
while  othera  wore  corainiinkmling ;  but  Itbunrl, 
when  I  conadered  Ihem,  thit  tbn  did  not  tend 
to  iiTEveRince  of  Qod,  At  the  ■Itir  I  raneiml 
mj  resolulioni.  Wbeo  I  raceired.  Mine  tender 
imagM  Unick  me,  I  wu  so  mollified  by  Uf 
coDdudinp  addrea*  to  our  Saviour,  that  I  coulil 
not  aUer  tt  The  commu meant*  were  moallv 
womai.  At  inlerraJa  I  read  coUecIa,  and  t,'- 
adlecled,  aa  1  could,  mj  Prajer.  Siace  my 
rctarn,  1  have  aaid  it.    SF.  M. 

1^  aut,  1TT& 
Tbaae  laaoliitiona  1  have  not  praetiaed  nor  lecol- 
Isdod.    O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jem  Cbriat's  aake.    Amon. 


July  titt,  int. 

O  God,  n-ho  haat  ordained  tfaat  whaterer  ia  to 
be  desired  should  be  aou^t  by  labonr,  and  who, 
by  thy  blcaaing,  bringnl  honest  labour  to  good 
efl«cl ;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  aiid 
endeavoura.  Oiant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afibrd  me  cslmne/a 
of  mind,  and  aleadinees  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
so  do  thy  will  in  this  sliort  life,  ai  to  oblain  hap- 
pness  in  the  world  (o  come,  for  the  aake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Liord,  Amen. 
When  I  puposed  lo  apply  Tigorouily  to  study, 

puticnlaHj  of  the  Oreek  and  Italian  tooguoa. 


Almighty  Lord,  merdtiil  Father,  vouduafe  lo 
accept  UM  Ifaaiiks  which  I  now  presunM  to  offlt 
Thee,  for  the  prohingalion  of  mv  lile.  Gnnt,  <_> 
Xiord,  that  as  my  days  are  mulbpliad,  my  gotnl 
naolutionB  may  be  atioagthaned,  my  power  nf 
lesiiling  templitions  increased,  and  my  slmgEl'  ■ 
with  enarca  and  obstructions  invi^oratol.  R-u- 
lieve  the  ioGmuliea  both  of  my  mmd  and  bodv. 
Qisat  me  such  strength  aa  my  dutiei  may  mquii  i.\ 
and  such  diligence  aa  may  improve  those  oppor- 
tunities of  good  that  shaUbe  offiMed  me.  DcBt-t 
me  from  the  intrusion  of  evil  thou^ta.  Gruii 
me  true  repentance  of  m;  past  life :  and  aa  1 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthEn 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  mj  clurity, 
and  puriiy  my  desirea;  and  ao  help  mo  by  tliy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  b«  thy  pleuure  to 
call  me  hence,  I  may  be  reoeind  to  everiaating 
happiDesa,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Soa  Jeent  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father— 


"m*  daf  is  Goodnidty.    ItUGkewintliB^y 
oa  whidi  117  poo- TeOT  WM  taken  &am  me. 

Urlhoughlawaie  ifiataibad  b  bed.    I  ttmse 
band  tbU  it  was  mr  wift^  dying  dmj,  at 


, leif  i^ownMr- 
rowBorcaiMwilhtbegreatMleami^.  Haring 
taken  only  tea,  without  HiSk,  1  went  to  drardi ; 
bad  lime,  before  service,  to  conuoead  my  wiT^, 
and  wished  (o  join  qtMdy  in  die  tankx,  but  I 
did  not  haar  wJLaad  mj  tniui  new  unaettlrd 
andparplexe^   BanngnKediSia the  Di^i, 


I  alumbered  at  the  sennon,  wlucli,  I  tliiak,  I 

could  not,  aa  I  sal,  perfectly  hear. 

I  letumed  home,  but  could  not  aettls  my  mmu. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down, 
about  itior  seven,  and  ale  two  cross  bona,  and 
drank  lea.  Fasting  for  some  time  baa  been 
unoaat',  and  I  have  taken  but  little. 

Al  nigbi  1  had  some  ease.  I..  D.  I  had  pimjed 
tor  pardon  and  peace. 

I  alepl  in  the  aflemoon. 


saiA,  Batltr  Ett. 
IWM,  and  again  prayed,  with  lefereine  to  119 
departed  wife.  I  neMier  read  nor  weal  (a 
churdi,  vet  can  eearcely  tell  how  I  have  beoi 
hindered.  1  treated  with  boohacUera  on  a 
bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


KA,Eailer  Day,  Iml  i*w. 
The  dayia  now  eame  again,  in  which  by  a  cus- 
tom wluch  unce  the  death  of  my  wife  Ihavetf 
the  divine  aaaatance  alwaya  obserred,  I  am  te 
reii?w  the  great  covenant  with  my  Maker  and 
my  Jodn.  1  bnmbly  hope  to  peHortn  it  better. 
I  nc^  lor  more  dGcacy  of  molution,  and  men 
diligenca  tf  endeavoor.  VHien  I  surrey  07 
paatlife,  I  lUacover  nothing  but  a  banm  waste 
of  time,  with  aome  disocders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  mind  very  near  to  madnea^ 
whicii  I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  suflb-  ts 
exlenuite  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  defi- 
ciencies. Yet  much  remains  10  be  repented 
and  refotmod.  1  hope  that  I  nAr  inore  to  God 
than  in  fonner  limes,  and  consider  more  what 
submission  is  due  to  his  dispensatiou.  Bui  I 
hsTS  veij  little  reformed  my  piactioal  Ste ;  and 
the  time  in  which  I  can  struogle  with  habiB 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  be  Imi^  Qnnt,  0 
God,tliat  1  nMyno  lotwer  naolvfl  ia  nin,  or 
diewD  away  the  me  whicn  Ihy  hidalgeace  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uaeleasnees. 


shout  two,  h 
10  distresslul  1 


Ahnigfaty  and  most  menild  Father,  who  seat 
J  our  miseries  and  knowest  alt  our  iim— itiis, 
lack  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Def^  dm 
from  the  nolenl  incursions  of  evil  thoufhis,  and 
isUe  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resohitiona  as 
ay  conduce  lo  the  dischai^  of  the  duties  whid 
y  pnividence  shall  appoiDt  me ;  and  so  brip  ma 
r  thy  Holy  Sphit,  ihst  my  heart  may  mirely 
CK  be  fixed  when  tiue  joys  are  to  ba  (oani. 


Qpi,  have  mercy  opon  me ;  years  ai.  _ 
opptwa  me,  teimrutdaniie^  beset  me.  Have 
niM«fBp«oms,mTCreatar  ami  myjo^^  In  all 
daogen protect  me,inBll  peiplentiee  rdiete aod 
ftea  me^  and  to  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spiii^  tkal 
1  my  now  so  commemorate  the  deaOi  of  ttnr 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  tlaa 
short  and  painful  hie  ahall  have  an  em),  I  may. 
rorhiasake^berecflTedlo  everlaiMiiig  happiiNts, 
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Jlpra  91k,  17T7. 

By  one  strange  hinderancc  or  another,  I  haTC 
been  withheld  from  tlio  continuation  of  mj 
thoughts  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  TeCty 
ondi  my  other  fhends.  I  was  for  some  time 
much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  nuiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  ray  hopes 
revived,  ajid  my  courage  increased ;  ana  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Coomioo  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
Theologiffi  opera  danda. 
Scrviendum  et  hetandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  the  particuWr  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  slad* 
ness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  bo- 
fore.  I  came  home,  ana  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  nn- 
interruptoa  sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Shewmrd,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mominge  have  been  de- 
voured bv  company,  and  one  bitrusion  has, 
through  tne  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  ^ginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of^life,  ana  a  plan  of  study ;  but 
neither  Ufe  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  vid  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  amid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  make  heate.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  roe, 
has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that 
the  act  of  reepintion  became  not  only  volunta- 
ry but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  roost  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week. 
So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worahip. 
I  will  make  no  more  such  superetitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidaen 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  fii•T^( 
•in'a  ffv^cpvdy,  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  keep  a  journal 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language^  be> 
fore  Elaster. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Chnsrianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  publict 


jUkbamm,  SepL  ItlA,  17T7. 

Almighty  and  moet  merciful  Father,  wiw  hMt 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  tiiotlMr  ymtp 

Ct  roe  io  to  remember  thy  gifta,  and  so  to  n^ 
rledge  thy  goodneas,  as  that  eveiy  yev  and 
day  which  Thiou  ahiUt  yet  gnal  aifl^  nay  \m  M»- 


ployed  to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
dihgent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  gnce^  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requirest  Give  me 
good  defiresp  and  remove  those  impedimenta 
which  may  hmder  them  from  eflect  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  negligences  and  ignorances ;  and  whea 
at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  Ufe,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  J( 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1T78. 


Good  Friday. 


^prit  nth. 


It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passton  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  rooming  before  I  went  to  bed  1  enlarged  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  reference 
to  tne  day.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 
think  I  added  something  to  my  morning 
Pravers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church  ; 
we  nad  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  came  to  church  late^  at  the  Second 
Lcanon.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
me  in  the  rooming ;  but  I  went  with  some  con- 
fidence and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  17S9.  He  knew  me.  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Eklwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
oonveraation  that  had  paased  at  an  alehouse 
between  ua.  My  purpose  is  to  continne  our 
acquaintance. 

We  aat  till  the  thme  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalma.  Not 
eaailyf  J  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buna,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  &sting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  ahould  probably 
have&sted. 


Eastkr  Day. 

4pn7 190,  after  la  at  night. 

0  Lord,  have  mmtj  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (19th)  I  rose  late,  havinf  not  slept  fli. 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  UKMight  it  ne- 
oeasary  to  write:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boawell  cane  in. 
He  stayed  liU  near  twelve. 

1  pyrpoeed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  duBcfay 
!  '  hot  mbsed  the  hoar. 

Edwwda  observed  boir  BMUiy  we  have  ovitlived. 
I  iMpe,  vet  bope^  theft  iqy  future  life  shall  be 
better  man  my  past 

From  tfie  year  1768,  the  year  m  which  my  poor 

dear  Telty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 

have  bad  merey  for  the  aake  of  Jesus  Christ, 

I  have  leoeivett  the  lacrainent  eveiy  year  at 

I    Eaiter.    M j  purpoee  b  to  iMiive  it  now.    O 
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Lord  God,  for  the  aakc  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 

it  effectual  to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  particularly  the  evidences  of 

Christianity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 

with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerfuL 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  sufler  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable  to  my 
salvation,  by  strengthening;  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  rov  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  me,  O  (jrod,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
eorrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  fill 
rae  with  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thy  mercy.  Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  gifls,  whatever  Thou  shalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So 
If^litcn  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the 
afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let 
me  pass  through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Having  eone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  ebont  nine, 
and,  &viiig  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
earl^,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  sevei-al  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 
prayed  for  pardon  and  peace;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of  the 
Collect. 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  Nollikens.  Boswell 
came  in ;  then  £nner.  Afler  dinner,  which 
f  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers ;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Voasius  de 
Baptismo.    I  was  sleepy. 


Mondaj/t  April  20th,  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday. 

1b  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  eo 
dif^cult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
Stowhilt  to  Greenhill.  Some  rel  nation  of  ray 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  aleep,  frees  my 
breast  from  spaams. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
1  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  1  have  made 
sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  aB  formerly.  My 
memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  airaid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  ioipute  a 
great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  lite,  and 
Sierefore  purpose  to  spend  my  timo  with  oKve 
method. 

This  year,  the  2Sth  of  March  passed  away  with- 
out memorial  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our 
faults  and  faiUngs,  we  loved  each  other !  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldcst  thou  have 
lived ! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 

January  Is/,  before  1  in  the  moming. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hnc 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glonr, 
and  my  own  salvation.  Elxdte  me  to  amei^  my 
life :  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable  roe  to 
perform  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  mj 
faith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 
charity  enlaced.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  mj  life  protect  me, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  me,  and  finally  re- 
ceive me  to  everiaating  happineaa,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

J^fnl9d. 
After  a  night  resdess  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
moming  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual  ,*  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  very  necessary  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  Boswell 
We  came  late ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home 
I  beean  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  gave  Boswell  Lea  Pensees  de  Paxd^ 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  roe.  I  did  not,  I 
believe,  read  very  diligently  ;  and  before  I  bnA 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  again 
attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  drank 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  half,  thinking  myself  l^s 
able  to  fast  than  at  former  times ;  and  then 
concluded  the  Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the 
fire. 

U  P.  M. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure; much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights  afford  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  ^reat  disturbance ;  it  prvv 
vents  the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of  J  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  m  such  a  mannei 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisiUon  ;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.    I  marotain  Mrs. 

•  and  her  daughter.    Other  good  of  mvself 

I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  httle  chant  j. 
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But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Easter  Eye. 

Jipnl  Zd,  1779,  II  P.  jyr. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  The  review  is  comfortless,  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written ;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
have  read  Uttlc,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  made  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Easter  Dat. 

J^fri^  4(A,  1779. 

I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  ne^ect- 
ing  to  count  time  sat  too  lonff  at  br^Jifast,  so 
that  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  tne  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa- 
sional prayer.  At  the  altar  1  commended  my 
6  ,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  receivedf, 
I  hope  with  earnestness  *  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I 
prayed  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer 
1  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose. 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  Sscoursed  with  him  on  the  sa- 
crament 


Easter  Dat. 

JBiprU  4(A,  1779. 
Purposes^ 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake.  Thou 
■howeat  to  sinners;   Forgive  me  my  sins,  O  Loid, 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  thenL  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me,, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  daya^ 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  \9tht  1779,  H.  P.  M.  UmA. 
Almightf  God.  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  me  ana  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  Ufe 
to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  hav6  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  ^loiy : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state, 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


My  purpose  is  to  communicate  at  least  thrice  m 

year. 
To  study  the  Scriptorei. 
To  be  mligent 


1780. 

January  l«f,  H*  Z»  JL  M. 

Almi^ty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the 
beginning  ofanother  year,  grant  me  with  increase 
of  days,  increase  of  hohness ;  that  as  I  live 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mercy 
which  thou  hast  vouchsaied  to  show  me  through 
my  whole  life  ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  health 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed 
to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  fW)m  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  godhness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinml ;  but  give  me  recti- 
tude of  thought  and  constancy  oi  action^  and 
bring  mo  at  last  to  everlasting  nappiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Sunday  f  June  IBth. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year^  I  perceived 
the  remission  of  those  convubions  in  my 
breast  which  had  distressed  me  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  for 
the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year. 


PRATEES  Am)  B1EI8TATI0H8. 


THAKUaiTDia. 


n  pnxeedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  r^ 

oeive  with  humble  BcknowEed^menl  of  thy  i:[i- 
bounded  henignJly,  ind  with  due  consdauaneu  'A 
vtj  QWn  unworlhmeeflj  that  refl>veiy  and  niii- 
tunance  of  heallh  which  Tbou  hut  gruitad  av. 
And  Touchaafe  (o  accept  tba  thanka  which  1  ixj\^ 
ofir.  a\ory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lonl,  tot  tlMa  and  aJI 
thy  meidea.  Grant^  I  beawch  Thoe,  that  llui 
health  and  life  which  thou  ahalt  yet  allow  ni-\ 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happinoaa.  Take  nol 
from  ms  \hy  Holy  Spiiitj  but  >o  help  and  bit  sa 
me,  thai  when  thou  ahalt  call  me  beace,  I  mar 
obtain  pardon  and  ■alvabdo.&i  tba  aak«orje»us 
Chiut  out  Loid.    Ameo. 


*  bediming  tb«  m 
.withme- ■ 

vigour ofmiad  

■ge.  But  though  the  conmbnona  ta  my  bnaal 
ue  reUeved,  my  alcep  ia  leldom  long.  lA^ 
nighta  are  wakeful,  and  IhereCire  I  am  aoinii 
ttme*  sleepy  in  (he  day.  I  have  been  attenttvi 
to  my  diet,  and  have  diminiahed  the  bulk  of  nil 
body.  I  bavo  not  si  all  Mudied,  nor  writtcr 
diligently.  I  have  Swill  and  Pope  yeltowrito 
Swift  u  just  begun. 
I  have  tvgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutior 


^  oiBynaoluti(in,aB<laBDo 
I      uegin  another  year ;  1  hope  with  BaMndinn 
life.    [  wilt  Dol  dopeii;    Hdp  me,  beli>  m 
'      mvGod. 
'        My  hope  ia, 
'  I'l  tiae  at  eight  or  aooner. 
Til  read  the  Bible  thnwgb  Qua  year  in  ■ome 


renew.  Suiety  I  abtU  not  apeod  my  whole  ECc 
with  my  own  total  diat^nobatioii.  Pertups 
Ood  may  grant  me  now  to  b<^  «  wiaer  tM  a 

better  life. 


Almighty  Ood,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  whri 
halt  pemuttod  me  (o  begin  another  year,  lorj'- 
with  metcy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailt; 
Rectify  my  thoughta,  reUeve  my  perplexitii  j 
strengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  mydoinf ' 
Lei  increase  of  yean  bring  increase  of  fsjth,  hop< 
and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatev. 
work  thy  providence  shall   appoint  me.     Tak 


OLorC^  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  rei 
eveiiaating    hat"' '"    ■■■-   — ■"- 

Christ  our  LonL 


1781. 

I  wu  yesterday  hindered  by  my  oM  disease 
mind  and  tlierefbre  begin  lo-tuy. 


Having  sat  in  my  chamber  (ill  the  ;rear  began,  I 
UHU  my  accommodation  ofthoMommg^aji'r 
lo  tkt  htgimtins;  tf  thh  utar,  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  aupped  liberally.  In 
the  morning  I  went  to  churcK  Then  I  wrot<^ 
letters  for  Mm.  Desmoulina ;  then  went  to 
Btroatham,  and  had  many  atopa,  At  night  1 
togk  wine,  and  did  not  sleep  weU. 


ly  rriigtoiu 


Almighty  God,  (nenaTol  Father,  who  hut 
m^inted  me  such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  now 
.<te  the  beginning  of  aoothei  yrai,  look  with 
ni-'ti^  upon  me  ;  as  ihou  grantesl  incre«ae  </ 
yi-Jn,  grant  incrmse  cf  grace.  Lifit  me  lire  lo 
'hat  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  bi^ 


TfH'ma  Qi  jeans  v^unau  lutmutB  me,  \j  Ljon 
ilu  my  du^  with  a  quiet  mind  ;  and  take 
lioiD  me  thy  Holy  SfNrit,  but  proted  and  b 
uii',rorthesakeor  JeauiCbrisL     AnMn. 


i  forgot  tof  t^J^  " 

•go  I  fboM  tu*  paper. 
Some  lina  ia  liana  I  finished  the  Ljvea  of  tte 


Fo«ta,witahIwrgteininyuaualw  ^, „_^ 

and  hasdij,  ■nsriWiy  to  work,  and  watkiag 
with  vigour  and  haslSk 

On  Wedneaday  llth.was  buried  mj  dear  fii^ 
Thrale,  who  died  on  Wedneedaj  4lh;  aad 
with  him  were  buried  many  of  mThooaa  aad 
pleasurea.  About  lire,  I  think,  on  Wedoeadsy 
raoming  he  expired ;  I  iell  abnoat  the  lait 
Hattor  (M  hia  piJae,  and  looked  for  the  last  tirae 
upon  the  &ce  that  (or  fifteen  yean  had  utm 
t>e^  tarrwl  upon  me  but  wite  i^^h^^*  i^  h^ 
iiigni^.  FatewelL  MayC)od,lli  .. 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  tbee! 

I  )iAd  eonatautly  prayed  tor  him  aoraa  I 
liis  death. 

The  decease  of  him  from  wboae  thea 

iibtained  many  oppertunitiea  of  a 

and  to  whom  I  turned  mv  tbouglda  as 
refiige  from  miafbrtuaes,  haa  left  ma  h 
But  my  *™''™"  is  with  myidC 


•  heavT. 


ly  fiiat  knowledge  of  Thiale  was  in  ITS5.     1 
enjoyed  his  bvour  far  slinoat  a  fborth  pait  ol 


aAemoon,  aaa 
d  to-d^thad 
ntUoeaaBd  % 


httle  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potUoe , 

jitesinthe  aAemoon,  the  tea  with  a  little  toast : 
I'ut  I  find  mysett  feeble  and  iiiiiaiiilsmiiil,  aad 
suspect  that  1  cannot  bear  to  taat  ao  long  ca 

'hi!  dav  1  mad  some  of  Clarke-a  Senrwna.  1 
hgpa  Bud  since  mj  last  ">'™wnHiisi  1  b»a  ^ 
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vanced.  by  pious  reflections,  in  my  submission 
to  God  and  my  benevolence  to  man ;  but  I 
have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  vears  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  misery  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
newness  of  life ;  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  becin,  by  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  empuyyment,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  Gk>d  of  mercy, 
resolve. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  wfaoee  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  and  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hsst  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Taie  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enaUe  me  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
be  made  partaker  of  bis  merits ;  and  may  finally, 
forhis  sake,  obtain  everiasting  happiness.  Amen. 


Easter  Sunday. 


1781. 


I  rose  afler  ei^t,  and  break&sted;  then  went 
early  to  church,  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  e*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  conmiunicated.  When  I 
came  home  I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send 
thy  Ueaaing  upon  me. 


Monday f  jSpril  I6tk, 
At  nig^t  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  PVAjed  in  my  chamber  with  Fiank, 
and  read  tne  first  Sumny  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pnilsion  or  by  chance. 
This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard 

have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 
omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance. 
This  was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


I 


June  serf,  1791. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  civer  of  all  good, 

enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness 

the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed 

by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thraie,  for  whom,  so 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  meL 
and  repay  to  nis  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him ;  protect  them  in  this 
world  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


September^,  1 781. 
When  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  prayers;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supplication  for  his  surviving  family 
to  this  day. 

September  I8tk. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day. 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and 
waking  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat 
4  up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer,  [beginning  of  this  year.] 
I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Tnessalonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Lcvet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  armi- 
versary,  is  in  stitched  book  K,* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  u^uent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  a  year. 

September  18th,  Vegp.  lOO  4^,  are. 
Almighty  and  most  mercifid  Father,  who  hast 
added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good 
resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  Relieve  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
Im ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  accept  my 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen.^ 


*  Sic  M8.  fMy  deceaacd  friends.] 


Sunday,  October  lAthy  179T, 
{Properly  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  so  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  ana  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  wiUing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  mink,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  my  visit  I 
may  see  her  no  more ;  perhaps  she  wishes  for 
another  interview.    She  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  me  ovfy  com- 

1  •  Thi«  book  13  noc  in  the  Editor's  possenkm. 
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panion  of  my  childhood  that  passed  through 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better 
by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which  how- 
ever I  have  no  cUstinct  hope. 
At  Litchfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 

good  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
c  worship. 
At  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — . 


1782. 


March  IStA. 


Having  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tr^scd  by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respu^tion 
very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ;  having 
tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
nignt  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  fiom  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  nignt 
(15th)  I  took  diacodhim,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night.  Of  the  next  day  1  remember  nothing, 
but  that  I  rose  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mra. 
Lennox  and  Sheward. 

Sunday  17th.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directoiy, 
a  pious  rational  book  ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  diflicult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought.  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  find  connexion  not  observed, 
I  think,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night, 
I  thought  both  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered. 

March  18th.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolaida ;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c. ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
**De  Temperamentis,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
tp  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ;  having 
fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hungry,  and  dined  freely, 
then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  comes.  I  think  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Langton. 


Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  senie  of  hear- 
ing; and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intell^ent,  and  coimnunicadve  com- 
panion, and  a  mend  whom  long  familiarity  has 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  best 
men  whom  I  have  known. 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

20th.  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laurence. 
I  dined  hb«Tilly.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lang- 
ton,  and  deseed  to  read,  but  was  hind^ed 
by  Stiahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-monow — To  Mrs.  Thrale — ^To  write  to  Heo- 
tor— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

21st.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthotises  covered 
with  snow. 

22d.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbati.  la 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  nigbt  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hainilton  about 
the  Fcedcra. 

23d.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmookns 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.     Letters 

from  Langton  and  BoswelL  I  promised  L 

six  guineas. 

24th,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  VisitorB,  AJlen, 
Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horsl^.  Dinner  at 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  put 

rooms  in  order :  copy  L *s  letter.    At  night 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  something  more,  of  the  Bible, 
in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.    I  copied  L ^'s  letter,  then  wrote  to 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D — 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Harley-street  Bad  ni^ta— in  the 
evening  Dr.  Broomfield  and  his  family — ^Mer- 
Im's  steelyard  given  me. 

2Sth,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  RymCT  for  Da- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  BosweU.  Viaitors,  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Crofls.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  jBosweU ;  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  dmick 
this  year ;  certainly  notsince  thel  5th  of  Janoaiy. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not 
permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  andl 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  pnyBd 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  praying  lor  me. 
God  help  mc.  Thou,  God,  art  merctful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  years,  aoi 
have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  Ipraje^ 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  orayer  for  Good  FiiM'. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  m- 
turbance  and  solicitude,  such  as  I  oo  not  re> 
member,  I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eatioft 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  very  composed, 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammona  on  one  ol 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Le\iticiiSi 
Scott  came  in.    A  kind  letter  from  GastieL    1 
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read  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea  with  buns  ;  tncn  read  till 
I  finished  Leviticus  84  pages  et  sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrei  to-morrow. 

To  look  asain  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat.  visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  1 1  pages  of  the  Bihle.  I  was  faint ; 
dined  on  hemngs  and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  t 
tiiink,  in  the  ereningi  I  wrote  to  Gastrei,  and 
roceiTed  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  ni^ 
Lowe.    Pr.  with  Fronds. 

31st,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Caetera  alibi. 


At  thc  Tablb. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  this  awful  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  mv  cliarity ;  that  I  may  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  whole  heart,  and  do  good  according 
to  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
simer  it  with  humble  patience;  so  that  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua.  oar 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


At  Dbpartitrb,  oa  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee^  merciful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  efiect  Incite  and  enable  roe.  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Tnou  shaft 
grant  me  ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  thou  shalt 
set  before  mc.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*^  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782,  and  transoibed 

them  October  9tb,  1784. 


Ov  LBAVivo  Mr.  Thralk*8  Family. 

October  6<A,  1703. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  mca,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere 
tnanknOneifl  remember  tho  comforts  and  coo- 
veoiences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
e(|ually  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thoo 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Havemerty 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fiUheriy  proteetioD,  O  Loid,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  nid  defend  them,  that 
tliey  may  so  pass  thraogh  this  world,  as  finally  to 
eigoy  in  thy  prasence  everiastiiig  happiness,  for 
Jetdf  Chiift's  sake.    Amen. 

O  Lord ,  80  far  as,  lu.— Thnde. 


October  Itk. 
I  was  called  eaily.    I  packed  up  mv  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregoing  prayer,  witn  my  morning 

•  Daughter -iB'lawlo  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  died  at  LItcb- 

MdiaTna. 


devotions  somewhat,  I  tliink,  enlarged.  Being 
eariier  than  tho  family,  I  read  St  Paul's  fare- 
well in  the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  in 
the  GK>spela,  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
fibraiy. 


1776. 

September  %th. 
I  Iiad  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Aliniffhty  and  most  mercifiil  Father,  who  art 
the  Lora  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  thou  shalt  allot  me  ;  make  me  to  re- 
member, with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts 
which  I  have  received  from  mv  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  ner,  O  Lora,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  mc,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 


Easter  Dat. 

Jtpril  nth. 

Almighty  Ghxi,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  m  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
from  imminent  death;  so  govern  my  future  life 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
snalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  mo  less  tainted  with  wicked^ 
ness,  and  more  submissive  to  thy  will. 

finable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glonfy  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disease^  and  weakness,  and 
danger  awakened  m  mynund.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  sucii 
repentance  as  may,  by  thc  intercession  of  my  Re- 
deemer, obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoration 
of  the  sufierings  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to 
mke,  fill  me  with  fiuth,  hope,  and  chanty.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un- 
shaken  ;  and  let  me  not  be  hinaered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  time 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  fife,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


AftAIirST    IHQUISITIVK     AND     PeRPLEXIMG 

Thoughts. 

JlugU9tUth,  1784. 

O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  roe  into  this  worid  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unqniet  and  perplexing  Uiou^ts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  in  tne  practice  c?  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  1  behold  the  works 
of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  coarse  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  tnon^its,  nor  thy 
ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Thee 
to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  b« 

*  This  lady,  who  wm  aflllctcd  with  blindness,  liffil 
manj  years  wbh  Dr.  Johnson,  and  died  in  his  houfc. 
8h«  wrote  several  Poeou,  which  were  imbliihed  in  one 
vohime  4to.  IT66. 
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done,  and  liltle  ta  be  known,  teach  me,  b;  l!i 

Hulj  Spirit,  to  wilhclr»w  my  mind  from  unproti 
able  uid  (luiKerouit    inquiiio,  fioni    illScullii 

Let  me  njoicc  in  llic  liglit  wbich  Tbou  hast  iir 
patted,  lut  me  serve  Thee  villi  oclivo  zeal  and 
humble  conlideiice,  and  wail  with  patient 
peclation  for  tlic  time  in  which  the  soul  w 


Almight;    and    moat    mcrciTul    Falher,    wlio 
■Sictcit  not  willing);  the  children  of  men,  and 

by  whone  holy  will  -< now  languitihea  in  Bitk' 

ne«i  andpain,makc,  I  beacech Thee,  thia  puniEli- 
ment  tfrcctual  to  those  gncioua  purposes  foi 
which  Thou  acndeatit;  let  it^  if  I  may  preauiufj 
to  ask,  end  not  in  di-uth,  but  in  repentance  ;  Ji  i 
him  live  to  promote  thy  hin{tdom  on  eaith,  by  Ui< 
u«erul  eiamale  of  a  bcttet  life  ;  but  if  thy  will  \„- 
to  call  him  nenee,  let  his  Ihoughla  bo  so  purified 
by  his  BulTurings,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  et:  i 
Dal  happinem.  And,  U  Lord,  by  praying  for  ]an 
let  me  be  admomahcd  toconiider  my  own  ntii 
and  my  own  danftcr,  to  reinembei'  Ibe  sfamtiK-; 
of  hfa,  and  to  u«  the  time  wbidi  thy  mercy  grani 
a  thy  glory  and  my  own  aalvation,  for  the 
"         uChriH-— -'-- '       * 


sake  of  J 


ir  LonL    Amen. 


[The  Ibnowini  Prajei  was  oomposBd  and  mcd 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  bia  recemng 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ~~  "  ~ 
day,  December  5th,  1734.] 

Almighty  and  most  merdfal  Father,  I  ai 
•■  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  com 
rate,  for  the  lost  time,*  the  death  of  thy  Sou  Jeti 
Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.     Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  conlideDce 
be  in  his  mcriLi,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce 
icccpt  my  imprtfect  repentance ;  make  this 


ion  of  ni 


faith,  the  estubLshment  of  mv  hope,  and  the  e< 

•      -  id  make  tl      " 

thyS       -  -  - 

Have  mercy  upc 
of  my  oflences. 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  thedaysofweakneas,  andatthehonitu'death  ; 
and  TBceiTB  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
piaeu,  for  the  aako  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  nn 
much  OS  I  have  sumetimea  done.  My  minJ 
was  nut  very  quiet ;  and  an  uuxidus  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duly  of  llic  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Diflcrenl  methods  suit  diflerenl 
■latea  of  mind,  body,  and  aflairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  theo  wont  to  tea,  and  aAor- 
wards  compost  the  Prayer,  whidi  1  formed 
with  great  fluency.     T  went  to  church  ;  came 

•  H«  died  the  lathfollDninf 


the  lesson^  but  attended  the  prayotB  with  ban* 

To  read  the  New  Testament  ixica  •  jear  ia 

Greek. 

Reeerring  tbe  Sarj»ment, 
I  proTeM  ttif  fiitb  in  Jeauo, 
I  declare  nij  resalatian  to  obey  hinh 
I  impliire,  in  the  hi^heet  act  of  wonhip,  (net  to 

keep  these  tesolutioaa. 
I  hope  to  rise  lo  «  new  liA  this  day. 


Un  the  17th,  Mr.  Chaniier  took  me  awsT  with 
lum  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  eertanti  a 
guinea  lor  ray  health,  and  waa  content  ettoogh 
to  escape  iMo  a  home  where  my  birthday,  ml 
beine  known,  could  not  be  ir>entianed.  1  sal 
up  tiQ  midnight  was  past,  and  the  dav  ^f  a  new 
year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  'prayed  U 
Ciod,  who  liad  ealely  brought  me  to  the  betia- 
ning  of  another  year,  but  could  not  peifectlv 
recollect  the  ptayer,  and  supplied  tL  Sudi 
descttioiis  of  memory  I  htve  always  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  19lh,  I  think  I  pnyed  aeaai, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  ftmunda 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
the  library,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  slet^ 
nesa,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  bv  Iving 
down,  and  a  short  imperfect  alumbcr,  I  wu 
refreshed,  and  prared  as  the  nwtil  before. 

1  then  dined,  and  trilled  in  the  parhiur  and  librvr, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horare. 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  hanng  first  composed  a 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  dimch,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  st  church  a  time  to  nsl 
my  pnyer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy — 


Almighty  God,  Cieator  and  Qovcmor  of  da 
irld,  who  sendest  dcknesa  and  restoresl  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  roe,  and  assist  by  tliy  blessing,  aa  is  beA 
tbr  me,  the  moans  which  I  ahall  use  ifor  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afflicted 
ise  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thon^ts  and  direct  my  ic- 
tionSj  that  I  may  be  finallv  recsired  to  ereilastiDg 
hippineas,  through  Jernn 'Christ  our  l.onl  Amen. 


iguines,  ^,    , 

right  discernment,  estabbab  mvedf  and  othi 

Ihy  Holy  Faith.  Taka  nt,  b  Lord,  thy  Holy 
"-■-■  ''-om  me;  let  not  evil  thouriita  have  dc- 
in  my  mind.  Let  mc  not  Uneer  in  igno- 
raace,  but  enlighten  and  support  rac,  for  the  sak* 
of  Jeaua  Christ  out  Lord.    Amen. 
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and  repress  sinful  and  corrupt  imaginations ;  enap 
ble  me  to  love  thy  commandments,  and  to  desire 
thy  promises;  let  me,  bv  th^  protection  and 
influence,  so  pass  throogn  things  tempoial,  as 
finally  not  to  lose  the  thii^  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
the  dangers  and  deliverances,  and  all  the  changes 
of  this  life,  let  my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  by  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spiiit,  on  the  everlasting  finition 
of  thy  presence,  wnere  true  joys  are  to  be  found. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions.  Forgive,  O  mcr- 
dful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  oontranr  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness 
as  may  produce  true  contrition  ana  effectual  re- 
pentance, so  that  when  I  shall  bo  called  into 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.   Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
clemency  I  now  presume  to  implore,  afler  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  hf^t  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
■ins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me. 


oy  thy  Holy  Spuit,  to  amend  my  fife,  according 
to  thy  Holy  Word,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sdce.  Amen. 


O  merciful  God,  full  of  compassion,  long-suf^ 
foring,  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we 
deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath  thinkest 
upon  mercy;  make  me  eamesUy  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdoing :  make 
the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and  paimul,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troiAled  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy 
Eresenc^  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
ut  excite  in  me  true  repentance ;  give  me  in  this 
world  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in 
thy  mercy,  and  m  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour^  thy 
Son  Jesus  Chiist    Amen. 


Ejaculation. 

lnq)loring  Diligence, 

O  GM,  make  me  to  remember  that  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  con  work. 
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the  spek:iued  time, 
.se  return  protnptlj 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
ihe  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  ^turn  promptly. 
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